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THE DISCOVERY Of THE PACIFIC OCEAN BY VASCO NUNEZ DE. BALDOA. 


Wins adventurer of the early explorers of the Americ^ con- 
tinent fumished to the wonderJoters of the sixteenth century* 
the same rich delights which the knights and dames of an 
earli^ age ij^md in the exploits of Charlemagne and his peers, 
of RoWid at Jtoncesvalles, and of Amadia de Gaul, Even 
the old ^ck letter men who pored in solitude over the 
acoouhto of the Argonautic expedition, or the adventurous 
rambles of Pe?»etts, and believed ^em all, because it was impos- 
sible to prove them false, began to doubt as they heard of the 
dazsling'con^^sts ofyjjbe Spaniards,, whether the classic age 
of marv^, vyas yet passed. There certainly never was an age 
in which rude physical courage and energy gave more striking 
manifestations of their power, and we have now only to lament 
that the sense of justice and humanity was not at that time so 
fully developed ^as to make them subservient to the wants 
and happiness of mankind, instead of pandering to lust 
and covetousness. 

In the character of Columbus himself, and in all his acts, 
there is everything to admire. There was in him that devout 
simplicity, that humble aspiration, that chastened and refined 
enthusiasm which animated tlie artists of his day, and made art 
not so much a profession as a religious faith. He followed out 
his convictions mth an earnestness and single-mindedness, 
which were in themselves the best guarantees of success, and 
sought his reward, not so much in personal aggrandise- 
ment, as in the advance of science, and the diffusion of 
knowledge. It might have been said of him with no less 
truth than of our own great hero, that no woman ever feared 
to mention his name with honour, and no priest to couple , 
it with prayer. 

The men who followed in his footsteps w^..f>f a widely 
different stamp. They speedily took from tbp^ii^ries of new 
world’ exploration all the show of noble daring and disin- 
terestedness which gave to the earlier voyages an air of epic 
grandeur, and change^ an iliad of sailors into a series of 
marauding expeditions, full of romance, valour, atifl||||^acity 
to be sure* but tainted by the cjonstant overflow of. all the 
blackest passions of the human heart. 

A Spanish colony existed in 1510 at St. Domingo, under 
tlie government of Admiral Diego Columbus, and from 
it bands of adventurers issued at various times, for the 
purpose of exploring the interior of the southern continent, 
and in the hope of meeting with rich booty. One of the 
most daring, most romantic, and most unfortunate, was 
Alonso do Ojeda, a model of flery courage, untemperod by one 
grain of prudence ox caution. During one of his visits to St. 
Domingo, when full o^ hope and enthusiasm, but sorely 
pressed for money, he so . dazsled the imaginatkm of a rich 
! lawyer, whom he ther€| met, named Martin Eemandez de 
'Enciso, by his glowing pictures of the riches md fertility of 
i the ibrests of the oodtinent, that he induced him to invest all 
' j his riches in fltting out an expedition|^ With a part of which 
^ Ojeda started directly himself, leaving! Euoiso to follow with 
the remainder.^ passed through wondrous perils and 

hair breadth to And himself, £l;he close of his strange 

eventful history, a minedfaud 'brokenllj^^ man. It is not 
our purpose, however, to follow hn^ l&ough his romantic 
csv««r. Our attention must for the pr^nt be c^jj^fl|ned to 
lied and. his party, who prepared tp follow his confe<ietate 
4 supplies and reintecements, ^Vlien he was on ihe eve 
of idling* all the gentlemen /^ ^^4oubtfhl reputation,” 
''%s, swindlers, and ofhel^ ^Annates, with' whem St. 
^lilfgD^gbflndy'’ abound^ heeaiemostanxloiw^toaecom- 

Vlcjlhi^ of their 


creditors* liighly disagreeable. The latter, however, getting 
wind of their intention, placed a close watch^ around the coast 
azMl harbour, and obtained an armed vessel from the admiral to 
escort Euciso’s ship out of the port. The wOuld*be emigrants 
were thus grievously disappointed, but one am^g them was 
determined not to be baffled, and we all Jtnowthht Where there 
is a wifi there is a way. He concealed himself In .a cask,, wH^^ 
he caused to be carried on board, as if containing, f^yisii^ 
for the voyage, and when the vessel was fairly at 
emerged from his hiding-place, and presentwl 
me astonished gas^ of the commander on deck* TholsitW 
was at flrst in a great rage, at the deception which had, IWisn 
practised upon him, fumed, shouted, and swore roundly 
he WQuld place the delinquent on shore on the flrst inhabited' 
island they met with. The intruder, however, was a toU mil 
muscular ftellpw, bronzed by the sun, and w^J faired 1 to 
fatigue, and there was a' look of quiet daring In his ^ye, W!l^h 
made him, after all, no very unwelcome visitant to the leader 
of an expedition directing its course to unknown a^d barbarous 
shores. *. 

The name of this new recruit was Vasco ifunea dC Balb^ 
He was a native of de los Caballeros, a^ of |^r but 
noble family. He had been brought up, according to the 
custom of the time, in the service of a nobleman named !pQn 
Pedro Puerto Carrero, and had enlisted amongst the adventurers 
who accompanied Kodrigo de Bastides in his expeditloh to 
America. Peter Martyr, in his Latin Decades, speaks of hini : 
as an egregius degladiator,” a skilful swordsman, or, 
some say, an adroit fencing -master; and gives hisd>^! 
character of a soldier of fortuni^ of loose, prpd^al habit{i» ,!,;Hb 
had for a short time token up his abode at 
had commenced to cultivate a smallr farm at Saiyatm^l )>ut: 
he soon found himself involved in ^bbt, and at last dMo.bis 
escape in the way we have described. ! 

Enciso had expected to And Ojeda comfortably s^tled 
in« strong fort called San Sebastian, surrounded by ti^ure 
and lordly abundance ; but alas ! instead of this, be found 
but a howling wilderness, the'^ fbrt a .b^P, of black^ed 
ruins, iuid its garrison gone he knew not Widths. ITbe 
Indians were timid om hostile, and, to add ip his mis- 
fortunes, his vessel was inpecked on the coast, ' ^d the crew 
escaped with difiiculty. His supplies were soon, eai^usted, 
but where to seek assistance he knew not* In this 
Vasco Nunez, the contraband passenger, came to hi# aidt by 
informing him that he had formerly sailed alobg tbe boa^t, 
and knew an Indian village on the banks of 
Darien, where they would find plenty of evo^ytifibijf& 
needed, gold and food. They followed his gmdanc|^|;i^^ 
the village successfully, and found an 
soldiers were delighted; their hardships were 
here fixed his head- quarters, assuming the title 
mayor, and Vasco Nunez became a general 
the first edict of the alcalde forbidding all frafficking irith thaj;i^’ 
natives for gold on private account, upon pain of de^i ; 
duced general dissatisfaction. It was in aceordanee with th| 
king's command, to be sure ; but men nrhO; had 
all for gold were not to be baulked in the sequisit;on of 
any squ^mish loy^ty. They murmured openly, and 


Nunes encouraged them in their h 
pDwerfdl pMy, of which he wag tke h^ad, di 
right to the position , he bad assumed, and at 
deposed, him from his authority* Ih 
add ofie 

iuhs<4 
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ptime of life, tall, weU-foru:).ed, and vigoroua/and "with an 
.open prepossessing countenance, and in . possession of an 
authority all but supreme. Ho determined to carry matters 
to the extreme against Enciso, and therefore summoned 
him before him to answer the charge of usurping the powers 
of alcaldes mayor. As might have been expected, he was 
found guilty, thrown into prison, and his property con- 
dscated. By the intercessions of his friends ho was soon 
liberated, and permitted to return to Spain. As Nunez 
Icnew well, however, that he wouldplead his cause ably before 
the king, he sent one of his own friends to argtfe his own 
cause against him. 

Vasco. Nunez now (1511) strained every nerve to distin- 
guish himself in his new government, and thus remove any 
unfavourable impression regarding his proceedings which the 
home government might be disposed to entertain. His first 
object was to collect as large a quantity of gold as possible, 
and for this purpose he instantly sent out exploring parties 
into the neighbourhood. One of these, under the command of 
the famous Pizarro, then'a subordinate in the army, met with 
a severe reverse in a conflict with the Indians. Nunez, at 
last, set out himself at the head of 120 men, and attacked a 
place named Coyba, surprised the cacique, made him prisoner, 
and pltkttdorcd his village. The unfortunate chief finding 
himself a captive in the hands of his enemies, implored mercy, 
©flexed to supply the Spanish troops with provisions, and to 
reveal the riches of the land, and as ts pledge of Ms good faith 
gave his daughter in marriage to Nunez. The prayers and 
tears of the <jacique might doubtless have knocked in vain at 
the door of the conqueror’s stem heart, but the beauty of 
the Indian maiden quite vanquished him. He released the 
prisoners, entered into an oflensive €lUancc.with her father, 
and on receiving a supply of provisions started on his march 
for the chastisement of some of his fathcr-in -lawn's enemies. 
From some of them whom he awed into subjection, and from 
whom he extorted vast sums of gold, he first heard of a great 
ocean which lay beyond the mountains to the westward. He 
continued his explorations for some time with varied success, 
suffering terrible hardships from cold, hunger, fatigue, and 
watching; nightly harassed by vigilant enemies, and dciily worn 
t>ut by toilsome marches through trackless forests, and acro.ss 
‘precipitous and dreary hills. In the midst of such difficulties any 
but ** men of iron,” wffio carried w ith them nothing of civilisation 
but its ingenuity in destruction, and wdioac sole hopes lay in 
their valour, must have sunk down in despair. But such spirits 
as Vasco Nunez had at comma&d were daunted by no perils, 
and dismayed by no difficu^cs, and he was advancing from 
ebnquest to conquest, when' news arrived fi om Spain, that for 
the moment paralysednnd unnerved him, and seemed to blast 
every one of bis hopes for ever. One of his private friends 
informed him by letter that Enciso had lodged his complaint 
beforO'the king, and after a long trial had obtainetl the 
Wrdpmnation and deposition of Nunez, wffio W'as at the 
time sentenced to pay costs and damages, and that he 
in all probability be shortly summoned to ^ Madrid to 
other criminal charges in person. This was a heavy 
: blow, and Nunez’s ancient firmness seemed to have deserted 
hiza^ But it was only for the moment. He ha<l as yet 
r^^yedno official intimation of the result of the trial, and 
* until that arrived, he was still his own master, and might 
atiE hope for extrication from his perils. His only safety lay 
Jn the achievement 6f some striking exploit which should 
' aton^ ibr all his past offences, and restore him to the king's 
Now or never ! The choice lay between glory and a 
pr|in%ah(d there was little time for deliberation. A thousand 
it is ^ue, would have beon joecessary for such an expe^- 
ditioft ^as he •contemplated, but where were they? Vasco 
Nuucz was not the man to be baulked by unpropitious eixr 
j when a thousand men were not to be had, he 
determined that one-fifth of that number should do their 
work, Of the hardy ajid recklres creiv (hat, surrounded 
, he chose 150 of the most daring, and devoted, to whom 
myatmy. unlgxpyi^n' and frightful hazards, were sweet 
111 ' womten;H kwssas, Snd arming them witjh swords, targets, 


crossbows, and harquebusses, informed them that he was to put 
their and his fort\inea on the east, and set forward in search 
of the great unknown ocean beyond the hilis, accompanied 
by a large number of^loodhounds, long trained in Indian 
warfaro. * 

t)n the dth of September, 1513, he took solemn leave of the 
main body of his forces, and after a prayer, suitable to the 
occasion, struck into the wilderness with his little band of 
explorers. For ten days they pursued their w^ay amidst 
almost incredible hardships and fatigues, suflering intensely 
fi*om hunger, tom by briars in the thickets, half drowned in 
the swamps, and daily exposed to the fierce attacks of the 
Indians, who hung on the march in great numbers, and every 
hour threatened to overwhelm them. Often the Spaniards had to 
fight their way for miles in the face of the mo.st fearful odds, 
but their unconquerable valour, their fire-arms and blood- 
hounds, generally brought them xuiscathod through every 
encounter. At last they arrived, laden with booty, at the foot 
of tlic groat mountain range, beyond which they were told lay 
the object of their search, and after rotting hero for one night, 
Vasco Nunez prepared to ascend in the morning early, to get 
the first glimpse of his now discovery. But of all his followers 
sixty-seven only were strong enough to [climb the mountain 
to gaze upon the object of their toils and struggles. 

When the day dawned, they set forth* from the Indian 
village, in which they had passed the night, and by ten o'clock, 
by a toilsome ascent, through thick forests, theytoerged upon 
the bare and rugged region, which lay below* the summit. 
The Indian guides here pom tod to a craggy eminence, from 
w'hich the first view of tlic ocean might be obtained. Nunez 
commanded his men to halt, and now proceeded alone. With 
a throbbing heart he ascended the bare mountain top. The 
crisis of his fate was come, and he trembled with anxiety. 
At last he stood upon the summit and gazed eagerly west- 
ward Below him lay a vast chaos of rock and wood, and 
pumpa, and roaring torri’iit, and, oh, joy unutterable ! away 
in the distance, the long sought ocean danced and glittered in 
the morning sun. 

“ Ados, O dosirkTuhilis, 

Qiiom petiobanuis in touobn'i 

Vasco Nunez fell on his knees on the spot, and poured forth 
his heart in thanksgiving to (lOd, who had so abundantly 
blessed him. Here was the great Indian Sea, wliieh washed 
the isles of spices and of gems, where the golden dreams of 
the old world poets were living, palpable realities, and Vasco 
Nunez was the happy discoverer. His followers soon joined 
him, swore to follow him to death, and having chanted a Te 
J)eum on the spot, they made preparations for descending to 
the sea coast. The w^ay was long and difficult, and the tribes 
through whoso territory tliey had to puss were fierce and hos- 
tile, and before he reached the end of the journey, Nunez was 
forced’ to leave behind most of his men to taltc rest after their 
fatigues, and advanced himself at the head of a small band of 
the bravest and best armed, accompanied by the cacique wffio 
reigned over the adjoining district, and some of his chosen 
warriors. The thick forests which covered the mountains 
descended to the very margin of the sea, surrounding and 
oversliadowing the wide and beautiful bays which i>enetrated j 
far into the land. The whole coast, as far as the eyo could | 
roach, was perfectly wild, the sea without a sail, and both '5 
seemed never to have been under the dominion of civilized J 
man. They had arrived on the borders of one of those vast I 
bays to which he gave the name of St. Michael, the saint on 
whose day it was discovered. The tide was out, and eo gra- 
dual wfis the incline of the strand, that the water was fhll h^tf 
a league distant. Nunez seated himself under the shade of a 
tree until it should come in. At last it came dashing on to 
his veryffeet with great impetuosity. H,c started up, sej^d 
a banner on which were printed a Virgin and child, J|nd 
undor them the arms of Castile and Leon. Then dr^Miig ' 
bis kword he advanced into Urn sea until the water was T' ‘ 

Me knees, and waving the standard, exclaimed with 

ToW,— 

liva the high and mighty monarohs, 
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aand and Donna Juanita, sove<^gn« of Caatijo, of X^eon, 
and of Arragon, in whose name, and fbr the royal crown of 
Castile, I take real, and corporal, and. actual possession of 
these seas, and lands, and coasts, and ports, and islands of the 
south, and all thereunto annexed, and of the kingdoms and 
provinces which do or may appertain to them, in whatever 
manner, an^ whatever right or title, ancient or inodem, in 
times past, present, or to come, without any contradiction; 
and if ot^er prince or captain, Christian or iuMel, or of any 
law, sect, pr condition whatsoever, shall pretend any right to 
these islands, or seas, I am ready and prepared to maintain 
and deflsnd them in the name of the Castilian sovereigns, 
proaent and whoso is the empire and dominion over 

these Indian seas, islands, and terra drma, northern and 
southern, with all their seas, both at the arctic and antarctic 
jioles, on ^ther side of the equinoctial line, whether within or 
without the tropics of cancer and capiioorn, both now and in all 
times, as long as the world endures, and until the final day 
of judgment of all mankind!'' His followers hailed this 
pompous deolari^Uon with loud acclamations, and declared 
themselves ready to defend his claims against all comers, and 
advancing to the brink, having tasted the water, and found it 
to bo indeed salt, they returned thanks to God once more. 
When these ceremonies were concluded Vasco Nunez drew 
his dagger, and out three crosses on trees in the neighbour- 
hood, in honour of the 'Three Persons of the Trinity, and his 
example was folio wcd'by many of his soldiers. 

The after history of Nunez was melancholy in the extreme. 
After going through unparalleled hardships and dangers in 
exploring the coast of the Pacific, he once more crossed the 
isthmus, and returned to Darien laden with ti'easure. During 
his absence a new governor had arrived, who was animated by 
t]\o bitterest enmity against him, and although the magnitude 
of his discoveries had restored him to fa\our at Madrid, his 
foes in the colony were numerous and determined. A trumped 
up charged of treason was brought against him, and ho was 
jirrested in the midst of his glory and prosperity ; tried hastily 
and condemned, and executed in the square of Ada, amidst 
tile tears and lamentations of the soldiers and people. He 
died as he had lived, with undaunted courage, in the forty- 
second year of his age, and in the prime and vigour of his 
life, and Spain long mourned him as one of the bravest, the 
most intrepid, and most enterprising of her great captains. 


HISTOKY OF SUGAK. 

I WAS led to investigate the history of sugar by a casual 
remark of the late Sir Joseph Banks, one day at breakfast, I 
forget now how the conversation arose, but he inquired 
whether 1 had met with any of the remains of the sugar-cane 
in Sicily, mentioning that it had been previously produced in 
tlie island of Crete, but the sugar manufactured in that island 
was mqjp crystalliscif than ours, and was called, from thg 
the place where it was boiled, sugar of Candi, otherwise sugar 
tlahdy, and it seems never to have been prepared bqttet there 
than ill that form. 

It is certain, however, that In the year 1 U8 oonsiderabie 
quaaatities of the article were produeed in the island of Sicily, 
'an^ the TenetiaAa traded in it ; but I have met with no evi- 
dence to suj^ort the de rHistoire du Commerce,” in 

which the author saya that the Saraoens brought the sugar- 
esm Xndia to Sicily* 

•’ the ancient Oreel^ and liomans,” says Dr* 'ff'illiam 
Dcmi^. ** n#ed honey o^y for swoetening,” 4 *^^ Paulus 
who calls It cane-honey, saye It came originally tom 

ho%Oir^, that it had been used hi Arabia 900 years 
bel^e. But it is certain that sugar was only used in syrups, 
oonisi^es* and such like Arabian medicinal, compositions, 
wheSji, it was first introduced into the wes| of Europe ; but 
hlri' ^otton, in his ** Refioctions u|ion Ancient and Modem 
says that the sugar-cane was not anciently un- 


known, since It grows naturally in Arabia and Indostan ; but 
so little was the old world acquainted with its delicious juice, 
that ** some of the ablest mcii,” says Ee, doubted whether it 
were a dew like manna, or the juice of the plant itself,” It is, 
however, certain that raw sug4r wftS vsed in Europe before 

• the discovery of America, 

About the year UlO, the Portuguese planted the Island of 
Madeira with sugar-canes froxxi SicUy ; and Giovanni Batoro, 
in an English translation of hts book, in 1600, on the ** Caused 
of the Magnificence and Grandeii^r of Cities,'’ ntentions the 
excellence of the sugar-cane of Madeira, for which it was 
transported to the West Indies ; and there can be no doubt that 
Madeira was one of the first islands of the Atlantic Ocean in 
which this important article was earliest manufactured. 

It was about tliis time (1 503) that the art of refining sugar 
was discovered by a Venetian, who is said to have realised 
100,000 crowns by the invention. Our ancestors made use of 
it as it came in juice from the canes, but most commonly used 
honey in preference. 

From the Brazils and the Canaries sugar-canes w^cro brought 
and planted in the Island of Hispauiola, anc^in. the same year 
sugar was brought fi^om tho Brazils into Europe. The com- 
modity was then very dear, and used only on rare occasions, 
honey being till then tho general ingredient fbr sweetening 
of meats and drinks. 

When sugar u'as introduced into this country first is doubt- 
ful ; but in 1520 it was imported from St, Lucai’, in Hpain, by 
certain merchants of Bristol, who brought the article whicli 
had been imported there from the Canary Islands. 

In the year 1641 tli© sugar- pane was imported from the 
Brazils into Barbadoes, and being Ibund to thrive, sugar-mills 
were established, A Colonel James Drax, who began the 
cultivation with about fiiiOO, declared that h© would never 
r^um to England till he had made J61 0,000 .a-year ; mid 
ColonelThomas Modyford was still liigher in his expcctal Ions, 

It was from the island of Barbadoes that tho slave trade 
began. Tho first planters finding such iimaonso profits, in- 
duced the merchants at home to send ships with assorted 
cargoes for tho product of the island, but they found it im- 
possible to manage the cultivation of sugar by white people in 
so hot a climate. The example of tho Portuguese gave birth 
to ^he negro slave trade, and it flourished till abolished by Act 
of Parliament ; but in that age it was a most flourisliing busi- 
ness, and the ports of London and Bristol had the main 
supply. Barbadoes, in the year 15f)9, attained its utmost 
pitch of prosperity. In a iiamphlet entitled ** Trade Revived,” 
it is spoken of as “having given to many men of low dogreo 
vast fortuues, equal to nojlicmen ; that upwards of a hundred 
sail of ships there yearly find employment, by carrying goods 

• and passengers thither, and bringiug^hcnce othcji' commocUties, 
whereby seamen arc bred and (msfom increased, our com- 
modities vended, and many tliousonds employed tlicrein, and 
in refilling our sugar at liomo, which wc formerly had from 
other countries.” 

In 1670 our sugar colonies threw the mt ans of support from 
what w^ere then our North American colonies, partlculai% 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys; and tho first timo 
that sugar was made subject to taxation at homo was in 1685, 
lako ofer merchandise, it was previously subject to a fivo 
per cent pounclago. 

In 1739 the importation of sugar from the West India 
Islands was 'so great, that there w.as a relaxation of our 
colonial policy towards them; and they were permltmd to 
carry their sugar to any part south of Cape Finisterra, Without 
being obliged to land ^om first in Great Britain. Frbm this 
time sugar has continued to increase, and it is needless to 
pursue its history frirther ; it was then a great artmle of trade,, 
and, as an ingredient, the consumption has been contintiaBy 
increasing, , Whether the cultivation has exceeded the watitB 
of tlxe commercial world, or that the new colomen have been 
found i^fcre fertile than the old, I cannot pretend to .say ; bnt 
at this moment the propri^or^i of the sugar estates are suffer- 
ing at all hands, and their greatest cabunity is not the emanci- 
pation of their slaves, Jfr. GofU's JlJlefan/ 




** the 20th ^ last ttbniai, a prospwior at the loreat 'iwighing upwtfSa of 40 lbs. The lucky individual im- 

Crtek Dig^ngs whalbftttnaie enough to dud a nugget of gold, sold it to a speculator ftr £1*, 600, and is now on his 
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way to England.^' Some tuoh paragraph as this is every now 
and then copied firom the Sydney or Melbourne newspapers^ 
and speedily makes the ** round of the press.*’ As a matter of 
course, it is read by tens of thousands of people, and — 
< equally as a matter of course, it would seem — eut of these tens 
of thousattdS| many hundreds of ** enterp^rlsing young men ” 
find their fl^y^al ways to the ship«brokers and the docks, and 
thence yterosg the |pat Pacific to thatwtm^*^ El Dorado 
in the south; Andio it is always ; the young and ardent find 
a home in >aky laiid, to which fortune may chance to take 
them; but^Whi^ they grow old, and weary of the toil of 
riches; they turn their feces lovingly bac^ to the scenes of 
their yon^A and long to rest their bqnesin the churchyard, 

^* .WJ^e»e the rude femfethcrs of the hehdet sleep.” 

0^ read^irs know spmethh^ tibout Mount Alexander, from 
the sketches, hoth pictorial and literary, which have already 
appeared^ in this work ; from the same source — the facile 
pen and pencil of a lucky digger—^ are enabled to present 


I 

spade or large knife, and this operation is also called ** nugget^ 
ing.'’ By this method of working, all the small gold is lost 
for want of water; but at the various dry diggings many 
parties have “ done wonders.” In this way the solid lump of 
gold found three months ago— October 12th, 18d2--at Mount 
Alexander, weighing 27 lbs, 8o«.i turned up from a hole 
a few feet below the surface* ** Many cl the digging parties 
have been accumulating heaps of rich earth tq h» '«'ashed 
when the rains fell, and there can be little doubt' that hand- 
some fortunes were mado from the soil which wit thus stored 
up during the summer, for the rain has long since come down 
in great abimdanco.” 

Many persons, supposed to be fully competent to form an 
opinion, have stated that great as has been the quantity of 
gold brought to Melbourne and Geelong, there is a much 
greater quantity left in the soil. Indeed it is a well-known 
fact that those wily diggers have done very well who have 
been ” fossicking,” as it is termed ; that is to say, going about 
the deserted holes and heaps of refuse, and washing the soil 
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them With k^iCoUplc of views of the almost equally celebratec 
Fo^t Creek, This river ha«! been a famous place of deposit 

winter it is a roaring, boiling 
bulJ in tWe summer, ^the November and December oJ 
his admirable sketches, the 
ho^^ M drfe4 Up the.Watcrs, and the diggers had filled 
**holef with the refuse of their cradles, 
thus to vir^rk and to carry on th^ir minins 

^ ^ 'river. 

k mfieof the creek is here seen to advantiure. 
busily migaged in the various operations oi 
M clayin tubs, of ” washing in the 
. dish;” 'dr^f Up 

'^'Vuerry on ''ifiJiUt is oal|m' *‘dry 
mgs which IS, to excavate until they come to the •‘ gold 


and 
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depo«it» of dugt or»nuggete.” The jiiinet* work' wifli 


• Mi%«»lno of Art, Vol. I. p. 34e^3{S2. 


over again in a tin dish. “ All who have any idea; u|||old 
diggings,” says our Australian friend, ” wUl aljpw '^4he 
soU must be rich indeed to jpiay in this way. butit Itaafe 
Very common fer men to get from half an ounce to two oujaecs 
a day each.” 

Fears have been expressed by many that the rich 
may fail altqgethiu, and that then on irnmemse of 

individuals will be suddenly thro^ on this labour of 

Australia ; hut scientific men,, who have visited 
ander and the other diggings; fear uo sWh mult* Go|di is 
known to exist in largo quantities all along th^ banks of 
cmks and in the river data, from <*the feount,” iiiiid ^ 
sUme express an opinion that 'Victoria^* will be expdrihi , 
the.precious metal in abimdance vrhen California shallifeU^^ 
have become, comparatively speaking, exhausted ; *• hi frwst,^* 
exclaims our enthusiastic artist, “for hundreds of years ti 
wfil pay the labouring population to seek for go|d. ^e vtMrj^US 
di^gingt M Mount Alexander are already cxt<i|ude«l over a 


c> 
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ioaigth of fotty nnlen, and during the winter it ie cxpeeted that 
many rich diggit^gs will turn up in tlie ** Gullies ** in the 
ranges and spurs of the mount/* 

But to retuni'to our engraying, the tall straight tree on the 
left, in the foreground, is the “ stringy bark/’ with whioh the 
banks of Forest Creek are prineipally womled ; at the foot is 
the “ honeysuckle/’ a tree seldom growing to a large siisc. 
On the right, in the midst of the tents, is seen the red gum/* 
with its twisted and gnarled trunk and branches. This wood 
lias been m#?h us(kI in the colony for furniture, picture 
frames, work-boxes, &c. It has a very fine groin, and is 
capable of receiving a high degree of polish. A UtUe to the 
loft w*e have the “ white gum,** easily recognised by its 
smooth wliite bark. In the distance is s^^n the light and 
graceful she oak,*' with its long wdry leaves sighing in the 
breer^e. 

The second engi'aving is a vie^v of a water-hole in the Forest 
Crock diggings. Here also much gold has been found. It 
sliould have been stated tluit the Forest Creek and Bendigo 
diggings form port of what is known as the Mount Alexander 
district. Passing up the Forest Creek— and hero again we 
quote our euterprixsiiig traveller — to a spot denominated “ the 
Springs/’ whore the road joins the direct line from Melbourne 
to Bendigo, the traveller comes upon a broad and well- beaten 
track Tunning away to the right over a steej) and sliding hill. 
Thence the road winds through a beautiful grassy country, 
lying immediately at the foot of heavy ranges, one of which is 
the world-famed Mount Alexander itself, and another, the 
Mount Byng of Mitchell, until at length he reaches Barker's 
Creek, some seven miVes above the junction of' that witli the 
Forest CJreek. After crossing this creek, the rood follows up 
its course for some distance, and then breaka off over the tail 
ends of innumerable short broken ridges, for about four miles, 
when the' Porcupine inn is yeached. It is astonishing to 
mark the cliange that has taken place in thia locality. 
longer the insignificant hostelrie, known only to those well 
versed in bush life and travel* it has now become? a spot whose 
name, fame, and reputation have travelled as fisr as those of 
the gold of the country around. From this point the road i* 
ex(;e«dmgly hilly and broken for «ix or seven miles, and the 
scenes that the traveller 'witnesses with jibbing horses and 
irate bullock drivers Would be amusing in the extreme, were 
it not for the torturfe inAieted upon the poor dumb beasts to 
force them to breast Way up tibe fearful gradients befbfe 
them, At one pqint, In particular, a gap in a high stony 
range htm to be etos«ed| by a road which presmits an unbroken 
ascent jfbr close upon a mile, diversified only by an ocea- 
sional pinch, every one of which puts the mettle of the teams 
to a severe test. This range once passed, all Is 
forward work— there is, of eourse, a ooitespcmding i^cent on 
the farther side, but the remainder of th® road, right up to 
the Bendigo, runs through a broad grassy flat, W'ith scarcely 
an undulation to break the level of its surface, continuing 
until the white tents which form part of the outposts of the 
diggings are seen glistening through the trees. Not a quarter 
of a mile further on, the road enters upon the Bendigo itself, 
just at Black’s store, at the end of Golden Point — every 
Diggings has its Golden Point. From Black’s store, for 
abottl^ three miles up the creek, the great body of the tents 
aw? pitched, as within that distance the larger })ortion of the 
gold that has reached Melbourne from Bendigo has been 
dug out. Beyond this limit, going still up the creek, the 
tefits become more scattered, and after a while terminate 
suddenly. At this point the character of the scenery becomes 
mm tude and broken, approaching nearer to that of the 
Foirest Greek, though still not so bold or striking as many 
of the spots in the latter place. Descending the creek from 
Black's stoiU, Ure find the flat which borders it on either side 
gradually expanding, being in many places upwards of a mile 
in width, whilst the fonges become less and less elevated, less 
stony and more Iprassy, , until at about a distance of six miles 
flrom Golden Point, the last outlying temt is tp be found, 

iKwe such as is to lie yritueeked only in Australia the 
The , points of gentle tihdtllation— they cap. scarcely be 


colled hills-^well grassed and lightly timbered, fall gracefully 
down upon the broad on^ open plain with which they blend, 
breaking the monotony that might otherwise pc:;rvado the 
view. The flat itself presents the very beau ideal of what is 
known to bushmeu as an open forest country; the timber 
heavy, but the trees only lightly scattered, whilst tlie rough 
grass having been eaten off by the half-starved horses and 
cattle of the diggers, has allowed the young shoots to push 
forth vigorously and abundcmtly, forming a verdant ana 
closely-matted covering fOr the earth; “ In addition to this, it 
was during a sunny moment, after several heavy showers, 
that I visited the spot, and the old gums were decked emt In 
their brightest livery, in honour of my visit, whilst the parrots 
and gillimockers in the trees sang out, as well as their unmu- 
sical voices would let them, a song of welcome, I can assure 
you, that for fully half on hour, I luxuriated in the view 
before me, x(iy old mare, meanwhile, filling her stomach upon 
the short sweet grass at her feet, quite as complacently as I 
fed my eyes upon the landscape. Altogether, it was one of the 
most delightful spelts , that I have ever come across, but it 
lacks that absolute necessary, water, not a drop of which 
could I find, though I searched the creek up and down for 
some considerable distance.” 

Altogether, the Bendigo is an exceedingly jnetty spot in 
the eye of a tourist, though for the digger its gentle character 
has fewer charms. The expansive flat on either side of the 
bed of the creek, the easy slope of tlie hills, the want of bold 
rocky points jutting into the bed and favouring the formation 
of water-holes, all tend to show that, though in the wet 
season a perfect torrent may pour down the creek, still but 
little of it will settle, or become available for permanent use. 

At present the whole of the digging on the Bendigo its(}lf is 
confined to the old claims, which have not yet been worked 
out, since comparatively few holes have been opened since the 
failure of the water, “ And where,” methinks I hear you say, 
** does all the heap of gold that reachlb us ftom Bendigo come 
My dear sir, you may take a circuit of two miles 
from Bendigo, and -visit every gully and watercourse within 
that range, and you will not find one into which the miner’s 
pick has not entered; and in the majority of them you will 
find a band of hardy diggers snugly ensconced and orking 
away, as usual, with varied success. How^ever, in every gully 
that lias been so |fierced, without a single exception, tlune 
have always been two, three, or more parties, who have made 
a rich haul out of their holes. I visited sevml of these out- 
of-the-way spots, and was showm holes whence thirty, forty, 
sixty, and even a hiuidred and thirty pounds weight of gold 
hod been extracted. In many of these gullies a large number 
of the owners oi doims hate pitched^their tents, of which I 
hate counted upwards of a hundred and fifty in several in- 
stances. When it is remembered that there are hundreds of 
gullies lying oft' the creek that are now' being w'orked, and 
that very many of the holders of claims therein prefer, as 
diggers ordimirily do, to live as near to tlieir work as possible, 
some vague idea of the number of persons scattered over this 
I)ortion of the country may be arrived -at. Tliis scattering 
may also account for my disappomtment on reaching the 
Bendigo ; as having just come from the most thickly located 
portion of Forest Creek, I expected to find as large on assem- 
blage of tents and stores os 1 had left behind me. This, how- 
ever, was very far from being the case at the time of my visit, 
though I am led to believe that, before the want of water 
drove away the numbers of persons tlmt are now sitting down 
on the neighbouring creeks, there must have been a larger 
mass of persons congregated together in one spot, of limited 
extent, than ever tliere was either at Forest Creek or any 
other Australian digging, 

A friend of mine, in whose opinion I can place every re- 
liance, assured me that, in the palmy watery days of Bendigo, 
fully fifteen thousand souls were camped on the banks of m 
creek witj^n a length of a mile and , a' h^lfi One spot was 
poi|LtM i^txt to me, that had obtained the name of Bendigo 
yOTacfJp which some short time back formed a long street of 
some four or five hundred yards in length, running between 
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tegular UnaA of cloialy {Mucked tents. Tke remains only of 
the terrace were visible on my visit, but the numerous pegs 
left in the earth showed me plainly what it must have been 
in its days of glory. That so large a number of persons should 
be packed in so small a compass, may seem strange ; but 
when it is remembered that all the most richly productive 
ground lay within the length of a mile and a half along the 

C k, and that all the diggers were consequently congregated 
lediately around this spot, the fact may be readily ac- 
counted for. However, when the water at Bendigo failed, 
the Sheep wash .Creek had to be resorted to for wasliing. 
Many persons engaged in carting or washing, &c., removed 
there, and thus took from the numbers at the Diggings. At 
the Shcepwash again, the numerous cradles that were worked 
soon turned the water holes into mud holes, and a push fur- 
ther a-head to tlie Emu Creek had to be made. At this latter 
place there are now some five or six thousand souls located. 
Both these streams lie etisterly from Bendigo. Bullock Creek, 
on the western side of the Bendigo, wtis also taken up by the 
diggers about the same time as the Emu Creek, and boasts of 
a population very nearly equal to that of the latter. Alto- 
gether, taking Bendigo and the adjoining gullies, the Shcep- 
wash, Emu, and Bullock Creeks, there cannot he less than 
fifteen thousand diggers thereon, and counting wotften and 
children, there are over twenty-five thousand souls upon thtrm. 
now TO GET TO TICK DIOOINOS.* 

Seek out the best house, the house of the highest character, 
in the Australian emigrant trade, at whatever port you intend 
to start from, and be guided by them in all things. In all 
the large ports, there are some four or five ship-brokers to 
any one of whom it is hardly possible to give the preference 
over the others of its class, and in selecting the great Liver- 
pool house of Millers and .Thompson, it will be seen that 
the priority jvc assign them arises not so much from any 
pt (Miliar advantage their arrangonicnts possess, but because 
of llu* new features introduced by them in the employment 
of vessels of a highly superior class. Elaborate tables 
of fares and scales oi dietary might be furnished, but our 
presi’ut object is to show the spirit of emulation that has 
seized upon the shipowners engaged in the Australian trade ; 
and for that purpose we give a representation of a vessel that 
is regarded m an excellent specimen of mzirine architecture. 

'fhis really sijicftdid:- sailing clippiir-ship was built by 
Messrs. W. and R, Wright, of St. John's, New Brunswick, and 
she arrived at I avcrpool a few months ago, where her appear- 
ance created quite a sensation among nautical circles. Her 
registered tonnage is 1,219 tons. Her dimensions are 
Length of keel, 206 feet ; on deck, 221 feet ; from figure-head 
to taffrail, 237 feet; breadth of beam, 40 feet 10 inches; depth 
of hold, 22 feet; regishr, new, 1,219 tons; old, 1,650; depth 
of ki‘cl and keelsons, through and through, 8 feet 8 inches (17 
inehcR, sicLed) ; mainmast, 41 iiich(3s diameter, extreme length, 
84 feet; topmast, 19 inches diameter, extreme length, 53 feet ; 
topgMlant-mast, 14 inches diameter, extreme length, 76 feet ; 
bowsprit, out-board, 27 feet ; gib-boom, 65 feet ; length of 
mainymd, 89 feet;. topsail- vard, 70 feet; topgallant- yard, 52 
feet; royal-yard, 36 feet; slliysail-yard, 27 feet. Her bending 
suit of saOa, exclusive of studding sails, comprises a little over 
6,000 yards of canvass. 

The Stax of the East had not been in Liverpool a week 
before she was purchased fox £16,000 by Mr. James Beasley, 
the ship-owner. She ht8 been chartered for Australia by 
Messrs* Millers and Thomp»<|n, Liverpool, the owners of 
the “Golden Line" of Austrolifui packets, who have lately 
algo despatched the Miles Barton, a sister ship,' but on a 
smalloi’ scale. In accordance with her fia*st- class character, 
'they have fitted her out with a view to prove that a fast 
and well-found vessel is also a paying vessel. She sails 
early in July for Sydney, and will call at Melbourne to land 
poifeengers, all of whom will be well accommodated, as the 
number she takes, for her size, will be rather limited. From 
Sydney she will proceed to China, for n cargo of teas, spes, 

! and she is expected to bring home the first consignment 
of new teas. ^ 


A CHINA ''PLATE/* 

In looking at a picture of the superb structure which is known 
as the Palace of the Emperor of Cliina — a building erected at 
an uncertain date, for the chief of a country of which we have 
but an indistinct kind of knowdedge,. belonging to no regular 
order of architecture, and reminding Us rather of some youth- 
ful dream of the Tower of Babel than of anything else — we 
begin to entertain a degree of respect for the Chinese surpass- 
ing any that we ever felt before. 

China, like Japan, has been almost a sealed book to Euro- 
peans till within the last few years. Boasting an historical 
record which precedes the Mosaic account of the creation of 
the earth by thousands of years, and inhabiting a widely - 
extended, beautiful, and thickly-populated land in the centre 
of the continent of Asia, the Chinese may be regarded as the 
most original and inter|pting people in the W'orld. 

All the knowledge possessed by Efcropeans regarding 
“ China and the Chinese " is necessarily of a doubtful and 
second-hand character. It is true that we iiossess a tolerably 
correct idea of the geographical outlines and limits of th(' 
country, and have dim fancies about the stupendous wMtll that 
the inhabitants built a couple of thousand years or so since, 
* to protect the “flowery land" from the invasion of the Tartars, 
as well as some romantic notions about porcolaiii pagodas, 
earthenware towers, and other remarkable edifices; but of 
the aSpoct of the country itself,*— except in the neighbourhood 
of Canton, wliich is made to resemble an Europi'tm city as 
much as possible,- --and of the manners of its inhabitants, but 
for such stray information as can be gleaned from “roving 
Englishmen," who mllho poking their noses into all manner of 
forbidden, and-to-other-peoplc inaccessible plates, — we hn re 
really no special and reliable records. Opium wars and 
intestine struggles have, doubtless, had n tendency to bring 
Europeans into a somqw'hat closer intimacy with’ Chinese 
authorities than was perhaps altogether agreeable to either 
parties, but it is nevertheless a fact, that after having just a 
peep into the book of Oriental manners, just a glimpse of a 
lew of its pretty pictures, the covers of the interesting volume 
are suddenly and ruthlessly closed, oind the pages we would 
fain road are no longer visible to the eyes of “ the barbarian." 

And of the history of the Chinese nation wc have almost as 
little real knowledge. How the vast extent of country came 
to be first inliabited, and how many distinct races and dynas- 
ties have lorded it over the contented and impassible natives, 
it is difficult, perhaps impossible to tell. During the long 
series of ages that have elapsed since the continent of 
Asia was peopled with wandering tribes, it has repeatedly 
happened that a multitude of warlike barbarians have issued 
forth from their homes in the inhospitable regions of the north, 
and poured down “upon the more prosperous, but less hardy, 
nations of the south, overpowering them in war, and tak ng 
possession of their homes, to be themselves disposse6s(‘d in 
their turn by some subsequent immigration from the same 
quarter. The history of China presents numerous instances 
of this kind of invasion and ‘subjugation. In the early 
part of the thirteenth centtwy, the Tartars In full assembly 
unanimously resolved to follow one bf thdx most eminent 
leaders, named Tchingis-Khan, whithersoever he went, and to 
fiilfil all his commands. He turned his arms against Cfirina, 
and met with great sutscess in his expedition* But it was not 
till after his death, in the year a,». 1227, that China was 
completely subdued by the Monguls. In the year a*1). 1279, 
Kublar-Khan, a descendant of Tchingis-lChan, was crowned 
emperor of China. But the Tartar dynasty was soon over- 
thrown, and the emperor Schunti was compelled to flee for 
refuge to his native regions, where his Son Bidusar afterwards 
founded the kingdom of the Kalkas-Monguls, Cher, tlio 
leader of the first insurrection against the Tiirttirs, tlmn 
ascended the Chinese throne, and founded the Ming dynasty, 
which continued through a series of sixteen powerful mon- 
aichs, doVm to tli;:!! y<^a^ 1614* In the history of China this 
period, during wliieh the Ming dynasty swayed the sceptre, 
is considered the’ golden age. The seat of ompiro was at 
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Ifwikibi* Eepeat^ invasions were made upon the Ohinese only about aix years of age ; and from him is descended the 
«ti^^itory by the TeBMbrs during this interval; and in tplta of present occupant of the impeHid throne, 

every attempt to prevent them from gaining a footing on the As we all know, the revolution at this moment going on in 

hbfienj, they at length became powerful enough to commence China is fomented by what may there be called the ** national 

a ibrmal ivar agahist China. Under the last king of the Hing party,’* who are seriously endca^tfouring to overturn the 

dynasty an insurrection broke out, in which Litshing, the Tartar dynasty, and restore the ancient race to the throne of 

^ l^er of the rebels, got possession of the capital, and the China. By the latest intelligence received, we learn that the 
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emperor eomniltted suicide. The Chinese general then ap-- ••rebels” have been driven from Nankin, after having made 

pealed few assistance to a neighbouring Tartar tribe, by whose all kttetnpt on the palace of*' the emperor, and that the court 

aid the rebels dispersed. But shortly afterwards, in the patty are again paramount. Whether this revolution will 

y^ 1646, this tribe* under their king Taitsong; took Nankin, be a sueoessfid one, and, if successful, whether it will be likely 

'iUiitodenMi all the dvscendaiits of the Ming dynasty', and got: to ipen up the vast kingdom of China to the enterprise of 

possession "of the^mp^* The son of "^raitf^ong, a Oommerce-ioving Englishmen and go-a-head Americans, Time, 
youth named Shintshi, was plaM upon the throne, though as the proverb says, alone can tell ! * 


THE ILLUSTBATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 


A WATCH. OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUBY* 


Omi design represents a watch invented by Beaumarchais in 
the seventeeth century. It is accompanied by the key, seal, 
and chain, and is a very interesting specimen of horology at 
that period. In those days watches were formed after the 
strangest possible fashion, sometimes like an acorn, at others 
I&e an olive, a shell in a Latin cross ; watchmakers racked 
their brains to devise a new, and in most cases, incommodious 
article, something that shoidd be of the most costly and at the 
same time the most conspicuous. Utility and convenience 
were things they did not consider in those good old times. 
There is a watcl^of Oliver Cromwell’s still preserved which is 


plan, and by some slight alterations to make it his own. 
Hardily he maintained his pretensions to originaUty^ Caron 
indignantly protested ; Paris was divided between the two 
claimants ; the matter was referred to the Academy of Science. 
The evidence was very carefully prepared, and examined with 
the utmost attention. After u most minute inquiry the illus- 
trious company declared that !l^ierre Augustin Caron was the 
inyentor of the escapement, and pronounced their decision 
entirely in his favour. 

This was the first step and the first triumph of Beaumar- 
chais. Ho profited by the opportunity afforded him in being 
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about as cumbrous a macldn^v as one could well imagine, but 
which was doubtless once i^oiMidttred a very fine specimen. 

In the eighteenth century watchmaker Lepine invented 
a new method of regulating watches. It was a grand secret. 
His fame and fortune were both made. Watches constructed 
on the new principle were called Lepine watches. At the 
same time a young man, Pierre Augustin Caron, after much 
labour and expense produced a sfcw method of escapement, 
on© which was remarkable for its completeness and simplicity, 
and which created a grcaj sensation among ail tlie watch- 
makers of that epoch. 

\y!h©tt Lepaute, another skUful horologer, knew of the 
escapement of young Caron, he set to work to modify the new 


(galled as a witness upon the trial to exhibit his own skill in 
horology ; and so well plei&sed was Louis XV., that he named 
him henceforth as his watchmaker. Beaumarchais was em- 
ployed ill the construction of a watch for Madame do Pompa- 
dour, which was the admiration of all the court. He had now 
the means of bringing forward his own improvements, and his 
unrivalled skill and constant perseverance rendered very great 
sGi^ce to the art of horology, both in his days and in ours. 

In our engraving three views are given of one of those 
watches for which Beaumarchais was so justly celebrated. 
They present, tog^,^ther with the chain and other appurte^* 
nances, a very beautiful abearance, being richly engraved 
affor fbshion of tlie penoa^ 
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THE SCHOOL OF LIFE.-BT ANNA MABY HOWITT. 

CHAt*TlSIt V. — PAKT II.* 


You will ; that is right and hidd ! but when—let us fix 
now said Lueretia. You would not oome back now with 
MS, would you ? * This is a yery suddon thought, I grant— and 
startling perhaps to you ; but noTcr mind, the sooner, the 
more su^ldonly, the batter for such a licrmit as you are. If we 
left you time for consideration of the subject— we never should 
sec you I” 

Leonard smiled. ** I will return with you now even, if you 
really invite me !” 

**Wedo! we do 1” repeated the sistei's. Mary especially 
looking greatly pleased. “Meet said Lueretia, “in 

twenty minutes at the corner of Tottenham -court-r<md. Mary 
and I have to call at a shop in Oxford-stK'et ; and so, until 
then, good bye,*' And the sisters were gone. 

It was certainly a clever stratagem of the sisters to have 
thus suddenly taken poor Leonard at lixs word, and thus 
arrange this meeting. For no sooner had their })right 
presence vanished out of the dusky room, than our hero 
repented him of his promise. The remembrance of his worn 
clothes lose up with an importance whicli they never befbre 
had had in his eyes — the pain ever in his soul, seemed to 
return with a bitter violence, as if to reproach him ,• thus even 
for a few moments he had enjoyed respite from its gnawing 
tooth. Hut the fresh odour from the primroses and violets 
rose up towards him with the vernal gentleness of the sisters* 
voices, and their mild eyes seemed full of reproaches. “ They 
are too puri; to trouble thomsc-lvcs about my old coot and hat,** 
thouglit Leonard, with a smile creeping over his sad face. 
** What a marvellous world this is, where the sternest griefs 
can even for a moment be mingled up with such ridiculous 
trides.*’ 

A respite to Leonard’s dull giiol came whilst he sat in the 
tiny little sitting-rrom of the Gay woods' cottage at the|r 
bright little toa-tablc. Lueretia pouring <jut the most fragrant 
tea ; and Mary, bringing forth from a Japan cabinet, much 
too large for the room, ad imaginable dainties from the East 
and the West — preserved ginger, Guaina jelly, and other deli* 
cious condiments and confectionaries. “ We have long been 
wanting a guest of especial honour to enjoy all our dainties,^* 
laughed MItry, os she dived still deeper into the cabinet, 
and bringing^lbrth £resh jars and quaint baskets. “Those 
good brothers of ours, Thomas and Itobert, keep our old 
cabinet always so full, tliat we really often propose- don’t we 
Lueretia,, dear ?— to set up shop with our stores. I fancy I 
could Mva a prosperous trade, if Lueretia would only let me 
have astall at the Kentish-town gat©» near to the old apjde- 
woman-s. Every montli, almost, Thpmas 'sends us some 
heautifail things to look Ut, or some good things to eat ; and 
Robert, who is in India — poor Robert — “ witli a sigh*' — is quite 
as bad In cramming our poor little cottage with stuffed birds, 
wonderful shells, shell-baskets, ivory boxes, and Indian idols. 
This is the reason why Lueretia land I have to live like a 
couple of ‘ NelTLys * in an ^ Old Curiosity Shop !* But do try 
some of this beautiful jelly ; its colour is lovely, is it not ? 
there always seems to be a tropical sunshine glowing within 
it ; ** and Mary floated about like sunshine hc^elf. 

But not alone were the dainty foods and marvels of the 
** curiosity shop*’ — which, by the bye, extended throughout the 
whole hohsh, from scullery to attic ‘--*the sole cnlortiamxnents 
offered by Lueretia and Mary to their guest. 

Maty gEded like a sunbeam out of the room shortly after 
the disajl^efrance of the tea^^tray— in fact, to wash-up*’ the 
tea-cups down in the most ideal of little kitchens— for the 
Gay woods kept but one little maid, and such delicate china 
cups, the gift of ** poor Robert,” were never entrusted to ^y 
unskilful hands* Lueretia and Leonard fell into discourse, 
such aa Leonard, had rarely ever enjoyed, and, contracted as 
was his acquaintan^' with women, certainly nev^ before with 

. ^ Continued from VoL 1. p. 447. 


a woman. Of poetry they talked ; of Keats^ and Shelley, and 
the new poet 'Icnnyson as the overture. Then Lucretia's 
little book-shelves having attracted Leonard’s eye, the dis- 
covery within it of various periodicals containing fugitive 
pieces of his father's, all carefqlly marked by Lucretia*s hand, 
surprised him with a mingled thrill of joy and pain. 

“ How mhch,” said LUcretia, without looking up from the 
delicate needle-worit at which her Angers were industriously 
stitching — Imcretia was always seen employed at idU times, . 
as she would term them, upon the most doli^ote of needle- 
work-needlework which helped out the very slender income 
of* the two sisters — “How much, and how often, I have 
desired that the poems of your father should some day be 
collected into a worthy form. Those gems of poetry, scattered 
as they are through the periodicals of the time, arc lost 
entirely, except to the earnest seeker of his rare genius. 
Were I rich, that is a labour of true love in which I would 
indulge; and I should consider that to unite in%ne grt^t 
blessing the scattered fancies of such a mind, would be as 
beiVBvolent an act as the digging of a well in the desert 
for the reviving of fainting travellers- “and, indeed, the ^ 
draughts of refreshment to ray own siiirit which I have 
quaffed from his poetry, would rc’ider such an act but a 
simple one of earnest gratitude.** 

“I have frequently desired such a thing myself,” said 
I^eonord, with his old inournfulness steitling shadow-like over 
his face ; “ and one of my thousand fancdi's has been to skctc'h 
a few designs, suggested various of the ]>ocms. It would 
truly to me be a labour of love, Miss Gay wood ; for, witli all 
my unliappy father’s weakness, to me he ever appears sur- 
rounded by a wondrous glory of even celestial beauty, 
and-^— ” ^ 

“ I« it then possible that yow," — suddenly interrupted 
Lueretia, looking up at Leonard with an nlmr^st stern rej)roach 
in her ton a — “that you echo the cruel injustice' of the w’orld, 
and fling a stone against the memory of a man certainly more 
sinned against than sinning, and that man your/tf^//c?‘. Words 
such as /iis lips have utjtcred it were faithless indeed to believe 
proceeded from any but the most generous, the most noble 
soul. Oh ! Mr. Leonard, let us cultivate an unbounded charity 
and faith ; they alone enable us to pass with joy through 
the earth. Trust me that, believing in perfection, perfection 
reveals itself to the believer." Lucrotia's usually culm 
manner wa# momentarily ruffled, her fingers tremble<l as she 
resumed her needlework, and a flush passed over her Madonna- 
like countenance. “ Pardon my warmth,** she resiumed, with 
a heavenly sincerity looking fortii from soft eyes as they 
rested upon Leonard's mournful face ; “ I owe your father too 
deep ft debt of gratitude lightly to hear a shadow of reproach 
cast upon him, and bspecially by a son. Whatever strength 
may be given me to perform the duties of existence— whatever 
sunshine is cast over Mary's knd Andrew’s life, and mine — we 
may in a groat lueasm c attribute to your father’s influence. 
Years ago — years before you were bom— Mordant was an 
inmate for one whole summer of our father’s house. Our 
father was the schoolmaster of a village upon the borders of 
Sherwood Forest, I W’as quite a little child then, but each 
word, each look of the poet, remains engraven for ever upon 
my memory* What a mairveUotts power did he not possess 
as the interpreter of nature 1 With a child’s simplicity 
with a woman’s love, and the knowledge of a philosopher, he 
unfolded the marvels of beauty and joy contained in every 
natural object around him. He stretched forth his hand and 
removed seal ; lie opened his lips, and behold, the hiero- 
glyphics of God glowed in living fire before even the eyes of 
an ignorant child ! Each acre of the old forest became an 
acre of paradise, over which the feqt of angels eternally paced* 
leaving the impress of glory, mystery, and joy, behind them. 

I was, through his teachings, ever hearing the still, small 
voice of God in the trees, in the murmur of the waters, in the 
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hvatL of the bees, in the rustle of the flowers^^veryMrhere I 
beheld “ the Burning Bush/' and, removing my saildali, ftdored, 
prostrating mysdf upon the holy ground. And when I tell 
you that your father's words, and gentleness to man and bird, 
and beast and worm» smiling into the child's heart, as segds 
sown in a willing soil, came up in aftei* years and put forth 
flowers of still deeper thought and purport, do you not 
acknowledge that that child owes a deep debt of love and 
gratitude towards the sower of the good seed 

JLucretia’s eyes rested, with warm tears of emotion swimming 
in them, upon Leonard ; but he did not reply, as h#Sate with a 
bowed head. ** Incomprehensible, Protean nature of the 
Poet," mused he; “what human being can compute the 
balance between the good and the evil which thou hast pro^ 
duced } ” But it was balm to the wounded soaiI of the son to 
recognise the lovely fruit brought fortli by his father in one 
human life at least. And this «xught be but a single sheaf 
from a vast harvest 

Mary hod returned during liucrotia’s unusually excited 
address ; and, sitting upon a low seat at her sister’s knee, was 
gazing earnestly and silently up into her face. Twilight was 
stealing into the quaint little room, cud no sound lor a few 
seconds was heard but the quick and monotonous click of 
Lnci-etia's needle, as, sitting at the window, she still mechani- 
cally pursued her work. 

Suddenly a cab, laden w'ith luggage, stopped before tho gate 
of the little garden ; there was a violent ringing of the bell. 
A gentleman’s face looked inquiringly out, and a ^hild was 
seen convulsively to cling round his neck. liucretia and 
Mary sliirting suddenly up, cried, as with one voice, “ That 
is not liobert — that cannot be little Cuthbert ! No, it is not 
liobert,” cried Lueretia, a sudden paleness spreading over her 
face ; and she Acjav <nit of the room, and was seen standing 
beside the cab- door; and the gentleman was seen speaking 
hurriedly, and Jmeretia stretched her arms towards the cliild 
endeavouring to untwine his little hands, clasped tightly round 
the gentleman's arm. But tho child clasped them ever 
tigliter and tighter, and a sad wail of childlike misery pierced 
even into the little i>arlour, Mary, who brcatlilossly had 
watched this scene through the window, now also flew to the 
cab. But no endeavoius of the sisters could induce the child 
to untwine liis hands ; he fell sobbing upon the breast of tho 
gentleman, who appeared to become more and more impatient. 
At length he raised tho little boy in his arms and bore him, 
still violently sobbing, into the sittiiig-room ; Lueretia and 
Mary, with distressed countenances, following hurriedly, 

“ I regret, ladies* that 1 cannot stay with this poor little 
fellow, but it is of vital importance that I start to-night for 
►Scotland; we have already, in seeking you, lost only too 
much time. Strange, unaccountable, that neither Gay wood’s 
letter nor mine, sent from Marseilles, should have reached 
you ! But Cutlibert ! — (Juthbert, my man, those are youx 
aunts— this is j-our house— a brave little Cuthbert. These 
ladies love you very much,” And as he spoke, the strong 
sim-burnt man, with a mother's tend^ess, kissed the boy’s 
beautiful curling locks, and even the slender little flngbrs so 
intricately clasped round his arm, Lueretia and Mary, their 
loving faces bathed in tears, sought by every possible me^s 
to soothe him and attract his atte&tioft ; but the boy, staring 
with large mournful deep violet eyes at thimit fra* one moment, 
uttered e sad cry, and once inore buried 'his face iipon tho 
stranger's bioad chest. 

“ It is A^ory painful to nssoft to with the poor ehUd," 
said ihf igilite hi a voice of emotion. Nothing but this 

severe IlMeei of uty poor mother could induoe me to leave my 
poor littk companion in such distress^ but we mwit 
hands ; " and the strong man's hands umdasped tise tender 
Angers of i}»e child ; and Lueretia and, Mary holding him la 
theijr arms, the stranger htirried out of the room, juihped into' 
the cab, and rapidly rolled away% 

Little Cuthbert struggled violently, burst from the aisters^ 
and* looking round in wild amase, caught sight of Leonard, 
who was gasing at him from the window j he flew to him, clasped 
Leonard's hands, and imploringly looked up into his face. 


** You, you^ll tadto met They frighten me-*~*you are a good 
man ! They frighten me-^Bapa — Mr. Eutherton — " and the 
poor little fellow once more burst out into violent sobbing, and 
clung to Leonaiil, 

“ How very extraordinary ! ’■ exclaimed the two sisters 
greatly distressed. “ What an una<|pcmntable thing, poor, poor 
little fellow I It must be that he is not used to women ; his 
father wrote us word that almost from his birth he had been 
little Cf^thbert’s nurse, and that he feared he would grolV up 
very strangely; he has no mother, poor, poor little fellow ! 
And they looked at each other, and then at Leonard, with a 
strange uncc^tainty^ 

Leonard, sitting upon a sofa, had taken little Cuthbert otl 
his knee ; and the child, flinging his slender arms around his 
neck, sobbed as though his very heart would break. Leonard 
made no attempt to soothe him, beytmcl stroking his soft hair 
and winding his arms tenderly about him. But a sudden, 
deep, and marked sympathy, liad permeated the souls of the 
unhappy man and the unhappy child. All rc;nained in deep 
silence. “ May I carry Cuthbert into your garden, Miss Gay- 
wood?” at length spoke Leonard. “I fancy, someway, that 
that might do him good.” 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly,” exclaimed the sisters. “ Poor, 
poor little fellow ! ” 

Leonard bore tho child, still weeping, out into the twilight 
garden. The stars were already peeping forth here and there 
in a silvery grey sky ; and long streaks of orange and violet 
lay upon the horizon, gleaming through the budding trees. 
All was hushed, except the distant murmur of the city. 
Leonard scaled himself upon a rustic chair beneatl^ a weeping 
ash upon the little grass-plot, and pressing tlm weeping child 
yet closer to him, began iu a low voice to speak of this kind 
Mr. Kutherton, and of the long voyage, and of his home in 
India. Gradually the little breast heaved loss violently, 
and the child, listening and becoming .spell-bound by the ten- 
derness of the voice, began, with convulsive .nobs ever and anon 
breaking through liis rejilies, to freely talk with his new 
friend. Leonard’s keen sympathy had discovewd the key 
with which to unlock the little heart. Cuthbcjrt’s highly 
excitable and nervous temperament responded to the imagina- 
tive nature of Leonard, and the briny’s eyes opened with eager- 
ness, and his lips poured forth a stream of h\irried words 
whilst ho filled up the pictures of his Indian life, the outline 
to which had been suggested to him by l-»eonard. And thus 
the two sat in long discourse till the large full moon rose 
shining through tli© trees, and Ijeonard felt the little figure 
shiver as it lay nestling up to his breast— his soul all eager- 
ness about “that beadtiful, beautiful day when papa took him 
out to ride with him on Mr. Langton's beautiful wlxite ISippi — 
that’s the elephant, sir — auch a l>eauty ; and, you know, white 

ones arc very rare, even in India ; and " But you are 

cold, dear Cuthbert; let us now go iu and tell your aunts 
about all these wondcarfdl and beautiful tilings,” urged his 
friend. *' But — bat-^thOy make me feel quite— quit© afraid, 
sir; they are strange-^all is strange,” whispered the poor 
child, half weeping, a$ he crept up t%Leoukrd*a ear, and 
laid, with an indesotibable tarustingnofts, Ma little oheOk upon 
Leonard's shouldeir, Am / not strangu, also?” inquired 
Leonard. "No I” sidd the child, quite boldly i **rye often 
Seen you in my dmins-— you are ah old friend quite— arc 
not ; and all you say is so nice, and you love India as 1 do. 
I’ll always obey yov— I know instiintly lihose pwople I'U obey. 
I’m very bat ittid wiedeed at times ; even papa says so : 
and thou, N poo|^e don^t love me, I wish I was d^, like my 
Beautifril niainma, whom I never knew, but who lies buried 
beneath the great Banian tree. I wonder, now, whether your 
mother is dead?— I know, though, she is.” 

Let us go into the house,” again urged Leonard ; and 
wit& slow steps towards the house the two friends walked. 
But Cuthbert, when he approached the door, was not so easily 
persuaded to enter. “ It's so dark, and like a box,” he said ; 
“ I think it as bad'^ts a ship ; now don't you, sir ? I sha’n’t, 
I’m side, like this Bagland— I always dreamed I hated it, and 
that 1 w^ alwaye wialiing to go to sleep with my mamma 
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the ipreat Banian-tree/’ ** But you trill like your aunta 
ii don’t like England/’ remaTked Leonard. ** Shall 1 ? 
Bo you like thexn, dear, kind man? Oh, then, perhaps I 
ahidl; ohly I never had any tromen abou( me^papa said 
always it was a great pity there Were no wopien about me.” 

.Meanwhile, the two pocu aunts had been most busy in pre- 
pifiring a bed for the trarmler ; in haring his foreign-looking 
boxes unpacked, sind then in spreading a little repast to tempt 
the poor child to forget his miseries. Mary had brou|ht out 
all their Indian dainties^ in their native jars and baskets, and 
arrange them prettily upon the table before the sofa ; had 
lighted the candles^ and brought up out of the kitchen, as an 
attraction to the child, a beautiful parroquot nhich Kobert had 
sent them over a year or two previous, and whose harsh and 
jarring cry had caused him to be banished, spite of his 
gorgeous plumage, to the lower regions. Several times had 
the sisieiss glided to the garden door ; hut seeing Leonard and 
the child quietly seated beneath the weeping ash, they wisely 
retudmed, leaving the pair undisturbed. 

The child was now more courteous to his. aunts, yet still 
very shy, and clung with a convulsive grasp to Leonard’s arm, 
sitting beside him upon the sofa, and only choosing to eat 
such things as he placed upon his plate. But the Indian 
baskets and jars, and the parroquet especially, reconciled Cuth- 
bert to his now home; and after various lively sallies, the 
little head sank upon Leonard’s breast, and the heavy, swollen 
eyelids closed in sleep. It appeared, however, as if in slumber 
the child’s anxiety returned shadowly into his soul ; for he 
clung yet closer to his new friend, and heavy, sob-like sighs 
heaved his little frame. 


Breading to re-awaken such a sad grief in tjie little uu* 
happy one, Libnard besought the sisters to leave him reposing 
within bis arms yet a little while. ** I fear,” said ha, ** it is 
growing late, and that I may be intruding ; but for the sake 
of |his dear child you will, perhaps, pardon such intrusion. 
In a half-hour or so, perhaps his sleep will be deeper and 
calmer.” 

Oh, we are only too grateful to you cried both the 
sisters. But with your permission, Mr. Hale,” said Lueretia, 
“ wc will now perform our little evening duty ; for the read- 
ing of the btautiful words of Scripture I need not apologise to 
yon ; and wo endeavour, for the sake of our little maid, to 
strictly adhere to time and season. Mary, dear, ring the bell 
for Margery." 

The holy hush of the room, through which Mary’s deep, 
earnest, and soulful voice, fell like a quiet blessing as it 
read ; — 

“ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted ; 

** Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth ; 

Blessed ore the pure In heart, for they shall see God 
the gmtle appect of the three women, and the warm grasp of 
the little slumbering mourner, sent a gush of peaceful love 
through poor Leonard's heart, as though an angel from God 
had laid upon it his gentle, beneficent, healing hand. And 
when the three women, kneeling, repeated with a low, deep, 
forvent murmur, the sublime and tender words of the Lord's 
Prayer, Leonard sank his face upon the child's head, and 
bedewed the soft locks with a few trembling, warm tears, such 
as had nol for years gushed Stp from his sotil. It was the 
sanctification of a fresh chapter in Leonard’s life. 


iNClKNT CASTLES IN IRELAND.-BLARNEY CASTLE, ETC. 

All the world-*that is to suy, all those “ good folk in com- Connemara and the west, and philosophise upoivthe past, pre- 

fortable circumstances,” wjio are in the habit of making short sent, and future of that 

summer trips into the conntry~-are hastening to Ireland to “Emerald set in a golden sea," 
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vjew. the wonder* (jf, ;(he Exkibition j and, mayhap, to wihii^Vaj «o sorely troubled the polidciane of the last century 
•.^tidk aloi^ the hankf of the lovely lake* of Kifiainofc and or two. tor such kindly-di*po»ed travelh®*— if aqy there be 
•n^e thoughtful, but pledsant, pilgrimage into the wild* of among ottr “world” of readers, a* doubtless there ere— *U 
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altmions to state i^uackertes aiui solemn sltarns* as 
Cavlyle would have it, must be distasteful ; and, as the line at 
the head of this paper invites us to a more pleasant theme, we 
gladly pursue it* 

The antiquities of Ireland," says tiie well-known autjior 
of Cork and the South of Ireland," “ adbrd a rich and 
extensive field for research. Her isolation and sequestered 
position, her fireedom from Roman conqiftst and subjxigation, 
in the period of Rome’s highest power, has loft to the charac- 
ter of her Critic archseology features peculiarly her own ; 


la 

undiscriminating enthusiasm at one side ; and again, on the 
contrary, an over^sceptical theorising rationalism, embarrass- 
ing and obstructing its useful culture. Wlm^efiect the vicinity 
of Roman civilisation produced on the arts and social condi- 
tioivof this country we have no present evidence to determine. 
The vast variety of Implements, utensils, and objects of art 
d^interred from time to time, and the numerous monumeifts 
which still subsist, afibrd no means to inform us as to |he 
extent or nature of such influence, if any. The character of 
Irish remains, indeed, is more impressed with an Oriental than 
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whiM of her early pagan population with 

letters, and the large amount of extant Ut^ature which has 
descended tb us, capable of throwing so much light on the 
conditick of her ancient races, have invested the subject 
with an importance and interest surpassing that of the anti- 
quities of any other western nation in Europe* 

** This broM and inviting field of research has been hitherto 
but imperffectly and partially wrought, seldom indeed by the 
sdeniifie inqu&er, and but too often only by incompetent or 
pr^*udiceA labourers. Thrire has been abundance of wild and 


a Greek oit Roman origin, and tends to sustain the eastern 
descent claimed by the Irish senachies^ (or clans) for their 
ancestry. Some few Roman coins alone, sparingly discovered, 
tell of a limited Roman intercourse. In like manner the 
actual presence of the northmen on the Irish soil seems to 
have been nearly as ineffective. Occupying, for above two 
centuries, a considerable portion of the island, and especially 
of its maritime citiw^ it is strange that they have left hardly 
any traces or Vestl^ behind ""them. Beyond a eoBtary tower 
in Waterford, and. a few' Silver coins, the antiquary 







|)oin.t to « arngle memorial (say® the yeeord of 
ilie^r 4eVeetatlon«) oa the page of his hietory. Whilst in 
tingUnd and 6i||^and, and even in the Isle of Man, the 
aeulptuted cross and the Bunic infioription still remain to 
identify their sway, in Ireland neither th^ on© nor the gther 
throiaghout tlie whole hreadOi and length of the land can be 
ft^und. “ ' 

** Ireland^ then, has no remains of Boman magnidconoe to 
exhibit, no vast temples, amphitheatres, or aqueducts ; nor does 
she possess any of those antiquities which the northern 
archaeologist could identify as of Scandinavian origin; but 
she has, on the other hand, many relics of early Phopmeian 
intercourse^ — vestiges of a religion, an arcjiitecture, a lan- 
guage, and a literature, claiming derivation and affinity with 
the remote Bust. 

The antiquities of Ireland fnay be classified into three 
grand divisions — the primit'val or pagan, early Christian, and 
mcdiixn'ul. Iirllie first are comprised stone monuments apper* 
taiuing to the Druidical religion,^ sucli as eiroloft, cromlechs, 
pillars, holes, and rocking- stones, rook-basins, &o., raths, 
cahirs, dune; the fortified residences of the ancient inhabitant#, 
consisting of great earth works, or Cyelojpean stone enclosures, 
lofty round towers, used at once fqr aepulchral and religious 
purposes ; stones iiisoiibed with thft virgular character, called 
Ogham, dome-roofed structures, round, oblong, and square, 
with massive vvalls constructed of uneexuented stones. The 
Cromlech, or Druidical altar, la a monument well known in 
those islands and in northern Eutope, and. not unfrequently 
found in India and AmeHea. It ig occasionally met with 
I>laced within circles of pillar-atonee, but it is often difficult to 
distinguish between it and the kistvaen. The latter menu* 
ment, when divested of its covering of earth or atones, is to all 
ap])carance a perfect cromleolu but there are many of the 
latter which, from the nature (Jr their sites and peculiarity of 
construction, could never fiave served tliis purpose. It ia 
right to say that the term croo^ech seems to be of modem 
origin ; it does, not occur in any ancient Irish MB. hitherto 
examined ; the native name is that of habhit or haebt^ a bed or 
stone monument. 

“ Tlicro arc varieties of th® circle, some which must un- 
doubtedly have served for religious or judicial purposes, and 
others founcl encompassing tumuli. There oan be m poreoiae 
limits to the number of the stones composing these monu* 
ments, but several circles are known to contain only /tJ©, 
whiejr seems to have been a favourite number. Xliero is no 
doubt but that the cromlech (not the kiatvaefn) and the circle 
were used Bopulchrally, as remains of int«rn!i«tit have been 
freqiienlly found within them, Ireland contains no oircles of 
equal magnitude to those of Stonehenge and Avebury in 
England.'' 

But if Ireland may not boast of many Bomsli antiquities and 
Druidical circles, she has, on the other hand, some of the 
most picturesque old castles— majiy Of alas ! in ruins-— 
orifto be seen in Europe. All over the Island, fyom 
Dunluco to Ban try, these remains of Irdaind's days of glory 
are to be found. At one time the tourist in the Isle 

finds himsedf beside the “ treaty stone,” in King ^fohn's castla, 
storied pile iix the city pf Limerick wliich was so gallantly 
defended by the remnant of the Irish army, in 1C90 ; at 
another, he wanders musingly around the silent and deserted 
halls of Tara, or moralizes on the littleness of human gran- 
• deur within the cold and saddened domain of Dangan. In the 
very heart of the western mountains, he pauses to think over 
the ruins of Boas castle, which surrendered to Lord Muakerry 
in ; and aUB further west, he may remember th© deeds of 
the gr^^at Duke, while pondering over the ruined walls of 
Oarbury castle, which once belonged to, and is said to have 
been, built by, his ancestors th© Cowleys. 

For the jjieaent, however, a brief notice of two of the most 
fa^jspus of oU Ir^aad'g ca»tles^"M>r, more properly speaking, 
«rf Ireland’s oU ewstlos,— must.sufilco. 

$|mviey Caatlo* tih© l^liu^iey Stone, and t^e ** Groves of 
Biaiiney/' arc well knowu by reimtation all over Europe— and 
, wherever Englishtiaen and Irishmen (hanee to* travel. 


A four xxkile ride by ihe railroad^ or a walk throt^ pleasant 
fields will take the visitor fi^om Cork to Blarney. The eastle, 
we are told, comprises a vast square tower erected in or about 
1530, by one of the potent sept of the McCarthy Mores, 
records of whose prowess are everywhere to be met with in 
this part of Ireland and some evidences of which the tourist 
will dissover as he proceeds furthmr south. But of those of 
our readers who v^uld at once satisfy themselves on this 
head, in reference to a spot so renowned as that of which wc 
are now treating, may consult, with great profit, the local his- 
torian, Windle, whose ** Soutli of Ireland ” will bo found very* 
valuable, containing nearly fifty pages devoted to Blarney, its 
castle, stone, bromlagh, tunnel, lake, glen, round toww, and 
immortal “groves," the authorship of wdiich dcatlilcss lyric 
has begot almost as many claimants as cities erst contended for 
the birth- plap© of “the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle." 
Those stanaaa have been given in nearly all the tongues of the 
earth by th© laureate of the Iioe, Padre Polyglot Prout, whose 
liquid triplejbs to that limpid stream we shall presently quote. 
We need uot oecrupy our space with the original of Millikin's 
half-doaen versos deacHptive of how “ the trout and salmon 
play at backgammon," as no one can be in (k)vk and find 
himself at a loss for S©ug, with ad libitum variations, 
including, of course, ProuPs supplemental lines ; — 

“ There is the ston© there, that whoever kisses. 

01) \ he never misses to grow eloquent ; 

"Tis he may clamber to a lady’s chamber, 

Or bceoino a member of Parliament." 

“ A clover spoutor ho'll aeon turn out, or 

An out-and-outer— < to be let alone.’ 

Don’t hope to himlwp him, or to bewilder him—- 

Sure he’s a pilgrim from the Blanie> Stone.” 

Which IS the identical pcbblts, or real Blarney Stone, is some- 
what difficult to point out to the downright plain- dealing 
English visitor, for. the Iriidsy redundant reason that there 
happen to be portions of the edifici* to which the miracu- 
lous power of conferring mellifiuous and mesmeric eloquence is 
attributed by conflicting local authorities. One stone is 
pointed out to visitors as the veritable osculaturium ; and wt 
incline to this opinifu, inasmueh as it is much more easy of 
access, and seems to have suffered from previous devotion in 
being much worji and broken. Anotlur stone is also indicated, 
but this is held to be a offetisiouis and a pvfra ticantbdi ; 
ajx<l wdth some reason, for it is situate in tlu’ wall just below 
the edge of the parapet, and requires the party performing the 
kissing business to be let down by the lieels in order to do 
so, over a psrepet some hundred feet from the ground. This 
perilous predicament, however is not alw'ays insisted u])on ; 
for Mr. Barrow, lu his piquant manner, de.scribmg how^ he 
went through the pinxcesH, says “ I ascended to the summit 
of the tower, on a corner of w^hich is placed the famous 
Blarney Btone, which 1 was very gravely assured possessed the 
power of making those wdio kiss it after agreeable in their 
oemveraetion to the ladies. ‘A consummation devoutly to be 
wished,* thought I. ‘ Och, your honour must kneel down and 
ki»» It three times,’ quoth the guide ; * and shure you’ll be 
idfin to ooa* the ladies— fait, there’s never the guitleman that 
xnklietP . *Kow, my friend, tell me truly if you don’t mean 
by *♦ talking blarney,” tlie irapuQenco of telling “ mighty big 
lies " without blushing * ‘Fait, and 1 believe your honour 
has just hit it ; and shurely don’t the *gintlemen talk blarney 
to the ladies, and do it all the better for kissing the stone } ’ I 
found there was no resisting the virtues of the Blarney Stone, 
so downx I popped, and the stone having been well washed by 
the rain, I bestowed upon it three kisses, which, however 
strong their virtues may be in w^armiug the hearts of the 
ladies, struck icy cold to my lips/’ Mr. Windle, whose local 
am&urpr<^re might be 'supposed to incense him against the 
ilint;jr*hearted Saxon satirists of his slab, ingenuously says 
himself: “ The touch of the Blarney Stone makes a liar »f 
firtt mtJgWLitude, but a smooth and graceful liar— its eminent 
pdftWtbft is a sweet and graceful tongue in whispering the 
softeet words Into the eat of woman, full, of guile, and blan- 
dishment, and potential flattery, and uncontrollable in its 
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I »w»y over the ereduloii«. Hies Plumptre trainelates Blarney 
I into the elugle word * Bhddouaontade, — a faculty of speeeh 
' HiarvellouBly perceptible in the vieiuage around, whoee ki- 
liabitants, it is said have been, mistaken by Boullaye le Gouzs 
and Latocnay© for a colony from Gascony. They are, of a 
truth, a swaggering, vain glorious, wheedling population/' 
Flattering this, and Irom the Herodotus of the place too I All 
these imputations, however, rmi hardly be true ; for even the 
proprietor’s kiss of the stone itself, like the Wonderful Lamp 
in the hands of the old magician in “ Aladdin/’ did not confer 
happiness, inasmuch as tlie castle and all its contents had not 
very long ago to be sold by public competition— a profanation 
bemoaned in an appropriate strain hy Front in an inimitable 
parody on Moore’s “ Evedeen’s Bower,” beginning— 

“ Oh ! the muse shed a tear, 

When the cruel auctioneer 

With a hammer in his hand to sweet Blarney eume !” 

Lil821, Bir AValter Scott, with his son-in-law, Locklnurt, 
Miss Edgeworth, and other celebrities^ paid the homage of 
their worship to the load-stone, much to the chagrin of the 
citizens, who were eager that the Wixard should in preference 
inspect their noble liarbour and the lions of ** th© spreading 
Lee, that, likci an island fair, encloscth ('ork with his divided 
flood,” as is said in the “Faerie Queene*;” or,* as a more 
inodeni bard describes it : — 

“ As crystal its waters are purr, 

Each nioriuiig they blush like n bride ; 

And ulieu rvriiing comes grey and deiuuie, • 

With Ihr softness of silver ihey glide. 


TUBTILAR BRIDGE 

'run engineering achii;veinents of modern timcb hu\e been so 
singulai’ly characterised for originality and boldncs.s of con- 
ception and success in execution* that the word “ irnjjossiblc,” 
applied to anything wduch may be required, appears, if not 
fjto be repudiated, yet practically, to be ignored. The difhcul- 
wfiich presented themselves in the formation of that 
f^aighty and elaborate system of locomotion, which has been 
iystablislied in thin and in other countries, seem to have 

! ;iphnl longed the dormant energies of our engineers only to be 
IrauquiMlied ; and one after another noble structures hav# 
een reared, not simply to promote in a high degree the wel- 
ire of men, but to declare with silent yet impressive eloquence 
lie dignity of the intoJlcctical endowments whicli have been 
onferred upon him, for the dominion of the material creation, 
y the Father of all. ’ 

One of the most remarkable and inlcrcfeting engineering 
rorks of modem times is the railway bridge crossing th^ Wyo 
t Chepstow, which has just been completed. In the planning 
ut of the South Wales Itailway, which is to unite Gloueea- 
jtor with Milford Haven, and has already been opened as far 
west as Carmarthen, it was found necessary to cross the* Wye, 
|ticax Chepstow ; and tlie problem to be solved was not an 
|easy one. As it is a navigable river, the admiralty required 
teat th© space over the inid-ehamu;l should not be less than 
300 feet, and tliat a clear headway of fifty feet above the 
highest known tide should be secuiod; so that across this 
“tidal chasm” an iron bridge hud to be bung, capable of 
supporting the heaviest burdens that j^jassing trains could , 
impose. The work obviously demanded the highest efforts of 
mechanical and constructive. skUl| but th© bold and expe- 
ieUced mind of the engineer was not overtasked by th© 
exigencies of the case ; and Mr." Brunei has {produced a work 
ich is believed to combine perfect cihoiency with singular 
momy of material. In proceeding to describe this remark- 
able structure, as the two lines of railway are supported by 
larate though perfectly similar means, it will bo necessary 
piake parUoular reference only to one. 


U 

** Of salmon and grey speckled trout 
Ittholds such a plentiful store, 

That thousands are forced to leap 
By the multitude jostled on shore." 

Surprisingly enough, however, Lockhart confounded this 
famous Spenserian stream with the Shannon ! — h blunder 
which forms the text of one of those most instructive Essays 
of an Otogenarion,” by the erudite and amiable “J. B.'' of 
a thousand periodicals— James Iloche, formerly a banker, and 
lately a retired citizen of (h)rk*, which justly and affectionately 
regarded him as one of the most worthy of her many honoured 
sons, and now sorrow^s for his death, since April in the 
present yeai*. 

Ben^'yle Castle, in the county of Tipperary, — n remark- 
able riitn overlooking t?ie sea— has a fame of another' kind, 
however. Hero again history and romance with their thousand 
recollections spring up to people the hectic with the phantoms 
of the past, as if specially to heighten, as it were, the 
present charms of that singularly lovely landscape, by re- 
miniscences of the turbulent and bloody deeds of w'hieh it 
was the site, and wdiich are here recalled by the presence 
of Ueiivylo Castle — 

Boiicatb 'vvhoso luittleinenls, within whose walls, 

Power dwelt aiuiiUKcr passions • -in proud state 
Each I'euflal chief njiheld these armed halls, 

Doing bis evil wiU,'nor less elato 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date : ” 

a kind of recollection, however, much more suitable for anti- 
quarians and bookworms, than /or quiet Irish tourists in the 
summer of the famous Exhibition year. 


OVER THE WYE. 

The bridge, which ]Mr. Brunei has erected, consists of four 
spans, three of about 100 feet each, and one of 2W0 feet, 
extending altogether from bank to banlc for GIO feet. The 
three smaller spans rest upon iron piers, filled with concrete, 
sustaining cast-iron girders, on which the railing is laid. 
The fourth and chief span, which is on the suspension prin- 
ciple, is supported by means of a tube more than 300 feet in 
length, imd 9 in diameter. The tube itself rests on the 
summit of pi(ys erected on th© east bank and in the centre 
of tlie river, and to the ends of the tubes are attached tlie 
suspending chains. Now, ij\ an ordinary suspension bridge, 
the chains hang in a festoon, and are free to move ac(;prding 
to the weights passing under them, which arc not in general 
great. This flexibility, however, would be altogether inad- 
missible in a railway bridge, for the continuity of the rails 
Avould be destroyed if a very small defli'xion took place when 
ti*averscd by a heavy locomotive. With a viSw to Apply the 
necessary rigidity, Mr. Brunei has introduced at every third 
part of the tube a stiff wrought-iron girder, firmly connecting 
the tube with the roadway girders, and, with the aid of other 
adjusting screws, the suspension ehams are stretched as"*^ 
nearly straight as is desirable. Other diagonal chains connect 
these points, so that at whatever ^art of the bridge a train 
may be passing, its weight is distributed over all the tube and 
chains by these arrangements, 

III the operations connected witli the sinking of the cylinders 
which form th© piers of the bridge, some curious facts came 
to light. The workmen had, first, to pass through nearly 
thirty feet of blue clay and sand, below which they met wdtli 
a thin bod of pout containing timber, some solid oak, hazel 
nuts, and other substances of the same kind. Tliey next came 
td several feet of fine blue grayel, and then they Ibund the 
bed of boulders upon which the cylinders wore originally 
intended to rest. After this was a bed of red marl, beneath 
which they discovei%dAoUd rock, resembling what is known 
as mUesfcone grit, into which the cylinders wet© sunk. The 
mode in winch this part of the work was performed was w 
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ingenious The cylinders were placed on planks to preyent 
them cutting into the soft mud. One by one, cylinders 
yvere added, until they had reached the top of the stage, 
about forty feet in height, which had been erected for the 
purpose of sinking the cylinders. The weight of this column 
then cut through the plank, and the cylinder sank about 
six feet into the mud. Men then descended into the 
cylinder, two or three working there at a time; and m 
they excavated the soil, so the cylinder gradually sank, 
and as the column descended, fresh cylinders were added at 
the top. The excavation then continued, without interruption, 
until a depth of about seventeen feet was attained, at which 
point the water broke in from below in such force as to 
require the constant operation of two thirteen-inch pumps 
worked by an engine. The water burst in at a moment's 
warning, as soon as the spring was tapped ; and the most 
remarkable phenomenon attending this Occurrence was the 
fact, that the spring^watcr invariably rose in the cylinder 
exactly to that height at which the tube was standing in the 


special provision in the computations of the engineer was, 
that the spring tides on the river Wye rise here from fifty to 
. sixty fefet— a greater elevation than in any other river in the 

kingdom. 

Interestmg as is this remarkable structure in itself, it is 
still mpife important as a link of union between the west- 
centre of England, and the increasingly prosperous districts of 
the south of Wales. For some months after the opening of a 
considerable portion of the South Wales Railway, there was a 
hiatus at Chepstow, till the bridge could be completed, and 
while passengers found that it was no small inconvenience to 
be conveyed by omnibus over a rough country, and then over 
Chepstow town -bridge to the station on the other side the 
river, there was even more serious difficulty as regards the 
j;oods and mineral traffic, to carry on which was impracticable 
on any large scale. In the summer of last year the first tube 
connecting the line was opened for traffic, and ^ within a few 
weeks the second tube has bemi raised, the final MailgenMt^ 
completed, and the bridge finishe^ii. 'An& now, by one flif the 
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river at this moment. That it was tfi an hruption of tlm 
water of the "Wye . is conridered to be Vybnd fiispu^Kinaih 
much as the river at this point is, ^from the iKition of tide 

^ always tainted with mud, which is held in 

quantities at all times, while the water which into the 
cyl&der from below was of exoee^Ung purity^ ibto ^tsiked 
not a particle qfsirit.”* ’ 

From the time of the first tapp^ of the springy t^e pumps 
of a thirty-horse power engine^ had to b® kept ^ at wci^Juniil 
the cylinders had beei^ sunk to rite rock ) they work thm 
filled with concrete* This irruption of watet^^ at the of 
eofphteen ^oest from the Ifivel of the bed of the river was the 
same in the sinking of all the cylinders for the cen^ or 
priucipai pirn' ; but the water did not interrupt the Work 10 
so*" great an extent in mak^ the other piers, and the 
men proceeded to a greater depth. The wtog appeared to 1be 
xfi the bed of about twelve feet. &om the point whme 

it first bimst into the, cylinder. One fact, which demanded 

^ ^ “ Our Iron Roads,” 


most . deUghtfiil rides which can be found, the travel!^ is 
botmb along the banks of the glorious Severn tlH he reaves a 
land of surpassing beauty, and far away from the toil and 
turmoiji of business may fill his mind with scenes of loveliness 
and drii^ht, and store his heart with memories of happiest 
hours, which he will ever loye to recall as he thinks of Cl\pp- 
stow,,'rintem, and the Wye, 

The proportions of this colossal structure maybe inferred 
from the large amo^ts of material consumed in its ritection, 
W wkieh the Mowing are the principal items ' 

' TONS 

in three !i^s of 100 fret each, double 

Ito,, ^ ^ . 277 

Wimddri-iron in dbc.j,bf mam tube, of 800 fret span, 


douhleline .'V* *■»«♦***•*•*•••* • 278 

Two fr^ght^iron tubes ..m;..;. 802 

links in main chfdhs Snd diagonals 286 

eyup^d, frriuding hails, not mentioned above , . . . . ^ 1231 

pastlnm 100$ 

ICi^ry in ahrdment and pier, 3,240 cubic yards. 

Total cost above £65,000, 
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UNION OF ENOLANJ) AND FRANCE.' 


Wb cannot in adequate terms coniincnd the idea of uni- 
versal brotlierliood without doing honour to its originators. 
Amidst all the wild execshcs which have now for Jong enough 
desolated the European continent— excesses of dospotieiu no 
hs9 terrible and destructive tluiii the licence of democracy — 
this ])rinciple h.Ts sprung up and Jloupslied like an oak 
cradled by tempests. 'fhe wild hordes who sacked the 
capitals of Enrop(^ in ISIS, and kicked crowns and mitres 
about like hoys playing at fool-ball, cherished, in the midst 
of all their orgies, a\i»ion of universal haj)piiiess, in which 
the rights of Aveaknefs slnnzld be recognized and resiiectcd, 
in Avhich the long and disastious alliance of po\erty and crime 
should he diss(dved, in which cducutiuii, gratuitous and 
obligatory, should become tlie birthright of every child of the 
meane.st jiroletaire, and in wducli standing armies, the tools of 
lust and amhiiion, sliould melt a^^uy betorc the daAvn of know- 
ledge and tlie spread of eonimeree, aiit] each citizen ))eeome 
the guardian of his own licarlh. "I'Juit they failed in realising 
it is a blot, not on their tlieory, bn I on kuiflan nature. Theo- 
ries are at all times worthy of jcA^ejcnce, because tiuy arc the 
elaborated piodiiclions of human reason, but alas ! it is not 
by forces of this kind that nations are governed, flow many 
pas.sidns and pr(‘judices, how much blind bigotry, hoAv much 
sordid selfishness, battle ileu'(*ly against tlic tuirest and best 
planned sclieines of tlie enihusiastic pliihunlliropist, of Avhich 
he in hie overtlow'ijsg goodness of heart liad taken no account ! 
The ]amf.ntablc eATUts of 18Ib have taught ins tlie bitter lesson 
that this conHulidati(ui of nations separated by sCHfe and moun- 
tains, laws and language, ns not to be llie work of n single 
j-('volution, and wdll n(d spiing from tlie convulsed jand aching 
body jiolitie, hke Minerva from the liruin of love. BtautiJ’ul 
ami glorious it will 1\ when avc see it, but likg everything ckc 
Avhich dtriiN’s it.s Avorlli from human liands, it inu/jt he the work 
of labour. The Venus of l‘hidius was not ehifeelled in an hour. 
To liaA%* conceived it evtn is a mighty step in ailvane®* 
iorm 0 , proper estimate of 'it,: value, let us only ivmembcr 
•the notions which ruinoe and England— tho two nations w'ho 
(an and will do most to hasten this deeiiubhi coiisunima^ 
lion entertained icgarding each other a e^entury and a 
half ago. 

Ther<' is still in France;^ class of men known 
Avho earn a liveliliood by (ompoumbng btUnulwits fojr^the 
readers oJ’ iho journals under the slnqa' of short, spicy, but 
imiiossible stories. Tlie only limit tf) tin* fecundity of these 
WTitere is the mechanical laboiu’ of m.^x-nbing their effusions 
upon j)apcr. To pay tin in by the yard Avould be au fair a 
Avay as any. To say that Sheridan 't. ndorl applies admu 
riibly to them, ** that they ttJM' to their ircmory for tluir 
jokes, and to lhair jirMigjiijfition ft^r their would he 

only saying what evcryixidy may guess. Tiieir one great 
aim is to make out th« twtedful quantity of mutter, pro- 
vided always that it be of an (^veiling kind, and tlmy con- 
sequently give themselYcs JiiUe trouble- regarding tlie a.ccurtwiy 
oi coircctnese of their statements, ‘When any of tlmm visit 
England, the rf'sults of Uifrir olwemliony are ti admitted to 
their readers in i’iiris in the of amusing kbsT^rdities, in 

which many of the old and time -honoured laUaciifjs appear in 
a ncAV and more at tractive form. H. Jules Janin, one of the 
gayest, happiest, wittiest, moat mendacipuj^, and ttsioat ahowy 
of his class, honoured n-s with his prej^ence during the Great 
Exliibition of 1851, He 'saw written n]> on ih^L- fount of the 
Koyal Kvchange- ** The Earth is the Loid’s mid the fulness 
thereof i"— and ho forthwith took a note of it, and transmitted 
it to Paris as jiroof of an assertion which he then and there 
made, that^such w'as the intensity of the aristotratic feeling 
amongst the English, that they inscribed on liieir public 
buiMingfi nn acknowledgment that all the land of the country 
belonged to the lords. Xlis }K'Tegnnations through the metro- 
polis calhd forth many .statements , as lauglmblo' and us ill- 
foundccl roi the for(>going, but our space will nut pc. init us to 
record them. They are so nuiny jiroofs of the amount of 


evU influence w'hich flippant and careless romancers may work 
in originating and perpetuating prejudices and false notions of 
the manners and eliaraet('r of other nations, if the poiSOIl 
AAhich enters in at the imagination he not counteracted 1% the 
diflujsion of .sound and correct information. 

Happily, we have now an antidote to this poison— for poison 
it is — in the vast and striking increase of intercommunication 
betw'een all the European countries, but particularly between 
France and England since the close of the last Avar. . When we 
remember what a journey to Paris Avas in the days of our gi'aud- 
fathers— the lime it took, the tremble and expense it entailed, 
and the dangers that surrounded it, — we can hardly wonder at 
tlie (jxistenee of the prejudices and misconception, s onhuth.yide.s. 
To contrast it with the ease, speed, and comfort A\'itli Avhicli 
a journey to the French capital can now be accompli blu'd, 
wxruld be a repetition of what everybody know’.s. Who is not 
tir(‘d of seeing a statement in huge letters upon all the Avails iii 
London aiul upon the sides of a host of ponderous A^ans, to tlie 
eiiect that the journey from Loudon to Paris can now bo accom- 
plished in twalve hours, or, as it i-s concisely, though eliptically, 
expre.s.sed, ‘^Paius in twelve mouks?’* Or if time be not 
so much a consideiation Avith you as money, not to knoAV tliat 
you can get there and ba(‘k for 27s. argues you a man of 
uncommon bluiilness of perc('ption or weakness of vision, ibi' 
theie is no fact of Avhieh the inhabitants of the metropedis are 
so fo*equently rendu(lc'<l. In the transmission of intelligenc e 
ue have made still greater strides than in creating increased 
facilities for travelling from the one country to the otlicr. 
Tlie heading, “ By Submarine Telegraph,” Avliicli preLede.s 
llu.bc .shoit announcements of the latest imwb in tlu' morn- 
ing papcis, is pregnant Avith meaning. It states a fact of mou* 
moircntoub import than tuiy that was eiier set forth in tlie 
intelllgi'nct* which usually follows them—tlie annihilation of 
distance and of time, the equipment of AA'ords with ih(> wings 
of thought to fly over the land and under the sea, invibible as 
n dri'ani, hut quick as the lightning. W'hy are we saitl to 
have lost our romance r Arc we not daily touching every 
traiLsatlion of life, A\^hether of business or of pleasure, Avith its 
golden light r Was the conveyance of your letters, a century 
ago, tq your friend in Paris by that slow old qoacli, and diity 
old packet, and the long and wearisome delay Avhich ensiu d 
before you could pof..sibly receive an answer, half so romantic, 
think you, as making your love, and hope, and sympatliy, 
your kind llmughts, your sad regrets, throb along the iron 
pulse which licb amongst the iietirls and amber, and Iravcrsi's 
the caves of old ocean r Wliere was the romance of intelli- 
gewce brought by a mud ^bespattered courier on a jaded liorse, 
or signalled by tin' ponderous wdngs of th.e old .semaphore r 
Did m>t nows of the overthrow pf a dynasty, the outbreak of a * 
revolution, tlie loss of an army, the winning of u victory, lose 
half its mighty signifleance, its awfulness„JtB grandeur, by 
travelling in tlie pocket of sueh a mesjsenger as this — tlie 
subUmiC m the keeping of tlie ridiculous ? If you Avant to 
give US an idea of romance, of the romance of power, of 
aciance, and knowledge, tell us of e vents that cliange tlu' 
destinies of the world by transmitting the news to us in a 
fljuBh of liglitning along tha bad of the ocean ; tell us in J.nn- 
dou all that happened in Paris an hour before ; keeji up an 
©A^jr-flowiiig < uJTent of intercommunication, of sympathy, of 
progress, of new ideas in art and commerce and literature, 
and weary wot by gj oundless lamentations over the death of 
Hj'hivaljry, of the picturesque, aaad the romantic. 

If we were asked Avhere we ace the best guarantees for the 
peace, and libmty, mad welfare of Europe, we should reply, in 
the cordial unmn of France and England, undoubtedly,- in 
the multiplication of the ths of commerce and of social inter- 
course, We look at this question altogether apart from any 
considerations regarding the government of either country, 
Ko rxiuXs who has been born and bred on English soil can haAO 
cither sympathy with, or admiration for, the power A\hich now 
rules the French nation ; but it is not with it, but with tlje 
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l)eoplo that we have to do. It is of yesterday —in a year it may 
have passed away, and have been forgotten like its predecessors ; 
but the people w^ll last, wc believe and hope, as long as the 
world shall last. They ore France —the France of Louis X I., 
and Louis XIV., and Napoleon tht^ Great, to be sure ; but 
still, in each advancing year, a wiser, and a better and abler 
Franco, full of noble aspirations, of high thoughts and deep 
sympathies with all that is good and great in humanity, 
enthusiastic in the pursuit of science, brave, generous, and 
courteous, with thousands of great names on the roll of her 
history which wc ourselves would be proud to own. For 
centuries wc have combated hpr by land and sea, urged on by 
the wicked and detestable teachings which pointed her out as 
our nritiirid enemy, and led us to believe that our glory, 
safety, and welfare lay in conquering her. Wo now know 
better. The railways have taught ns a new lesson. Ihc 
French have come licre in shoals, and examined us for them- 
st'lves. They have found in us much to love and admii'e, 
have diseovored that we don’t sell our wives, arc generally 
moderate in our ('ups, and don’t constantly keep exclaiming 
“gottam,” and oci-asionally taste other food than roshif, 
Feuilletonistes may fabricate and blunder, but they will not 
get many to believe them. Wo, on our part, have got over 
our ini an tine creed on the subject of wooden shoes and brass 
money, frogs, and starvation, and c#v^’'ardice. We like French 
r (»okoi’y, we admire French genius, w'C study the French 
lih-i'iture, mid we speak the I’Vcneli language. To confirm 
and promote the good feelings which have thus been gene- 
i.ded, e\ cry effort has been rcc('ntly made. The fiubmarino 
(el('g)'aph is a bond which will do more to> promote the solid 
unity cd‘ thi' people than any schemes of social regeneration, 
■srldeh propose to shut men up in huge barracks, and make 
thv'in Hve in a sort of AgaiiemOni', w'hcre everybody will have 
everything in emumon, *- a capital plan, we should imagine, 
for making ('vc'rybody as moios(‘ and as uncomfortable as ho 
ct)uld b*^*, 

it is uudeniabh* that men often need only to be known that 
1 h('y may bo loved. Tf you wash 1 o make ]H;ople hate each other, 

^ keep tluuii apai t. if y{m wish to promote union and sympathy, 
niiikc railways, give liecdorn to trade, let them travel, see one 
another, end li ade with one another, and tin* good genius of 
hunuiulty will do the rest. This is a truth uhich governments 
are al last hegirwning to rec'oguisc. Wc already see the results. 
We sec Fngbuid and kVance more, and more banded together, 
aye*, and despite tin' ‘plans and jmliey of dcsp(»ts or diplo- 
matists, banded for liberty and riglit. 'Thtdr united fleets now 
ill under deiimu'C against llui grasping mid detestabh' injustice 
of Itu^sia, The two u,itions have come forwaid us the 
gua^lians of intcTnationriT faith — as tlic police of the ))id)lic 
law of the -world. A. coiih ant- interchange of good offices is 
kept up betw'ecn them in cv< ry quarter of the globe, while 
the energies of (‘ach, instead of rehixing under the iI}^iu*^*hco of 
pcaic and harmony, are stimu nted by a generous rivalry 
whu'.h has for its object the happiness and well-being of 
ui’inkind. A ('opyright convention has secured to tlic authors 
nf both the fruits of thoi.- industry, in 'whatc\er part of t'ach 
country his wmrkif muj^ penetrate. A largiT puhlie is thus 
opimed and genius and intidleet are stimulated and 
('iicouragc'd hy the thought that the two greatest nations of the 
world will peruse their creations, but Umt neither will peruse 
without rewarding. 

Ho who docs not see in all this o^nons of untold blessing.? for 
th(‘ w'hoh' world, must be a dweller in Cimmoriaii darkucs.^, 
AVhile two groat peoples are in the ,.d .'uuecd guard of the army 
of progress, w^c may look forward with hope and contidojuv' 
k) the day which so many martyrs and patriots have died to 
hasten. The doettiue of brotherhood hetwaxm all maukiud, 
W’hich Christ came on earth to i>rcach, finds its best support, 
not in the I'old discourses which hill lieuvily on dull ears, but 
in the promotion of material enterprises. Htrange and provi- 
dential adaptation of means often base, and ofti'u unworthy to 
a noblq and glorious end ! The covetousness, or avarice, which 
caii.ses a railw'ay to traverse a neglectt'd and isolated district, 
proves the harbinger of knowledge and enlightenment and 


comfort to thousands, who might otherwise 1 ki\c sal in dark- 
ness. Let not, therefore, the (joift f/’ovpr/V.v, and the “ idealists ’’ 
rail too fiercely against the moiU'y-huiilingi'e#^ryf'c/.v/f‘ —against 
the ronceHiiiomirc&, and rmfUra, and afj( ns dn chanijv. These mew 
are hastening the fultilmcnt of tlieir best hoiuvs, it may bo in h 
way that seenis roundabout, or mischievous, but it is the ivay 
appointed by Providence, and in the long run its wiadotu will 
iwisuredly appear. 

In condudyig, we are glad that all wa* have said in illus- 
trated and enforced by an engraving from a cunning hand, that 
W'Ul, perhaps, convey to the I'ye of tlu' icaihu* a mure vivid 
picture of what wo rejoice over in the prosout relations ( if France 
and England, and look for iu tlieir fnturi' intercourse, than 
we have been able to portray by the pen. J^i'uci' sils enthr' .md 
in light, till d grasping in. her r||Jit hand the u Jack and 
tri-colour, war-worn flags, consecrated by a thousand triumphs 
by land and sea, surrounded by a thousand ennobling inciiio- 
ries of bravery, geni'rosity, aud heroism. Loth flags of liberty 
and glory, so long divided and hostihs are now miuglmg their 
folds peaeeful-ly in the sunlight; at tlie feet of thi‘ godde.ss, 
the workman and the onrt'/cr, represent atii es of elasses w hich 
all the W'oild over are unrivalled, m courage', I'lielurane'', and 
intclligenec, ingenuity and skill, clasp their hard lund< iu 
friendship acro.ss the hive itf tlm busybee^, the emblem of thc'ir 
strength aud boast, and their only escutehcMni, though full 
proud a one as that of the iMontmorencis or the Ih-reys. IJclow' 
them aie the yoiilli ol’hoth coiintiies, fhcii .;V(fon.si.c f/oras 
roundeal in profusion hy evide'nee'.s of tlie taste and ingenuity 
of thedr fathers, and engaged in the pursuit of the arts, sciences, 
commerce, .met liti'icture, with an ardour -wliich promis(>s to 
make them, like Homer’s heroes, abler uk'u than they. On 
the one side wo see the curtain being drawm over the I'ast, and 
on the otl;tT the shadow which hitherto veiled the landscafio 
ia rapidly passing av ay and revealing the light beyond. 
While one shrinks wiUi liorroi from the contcrnplaiion of the 
l)attle-fit‘ld, wduw the smoke of the (hstroyiim cannon, and 
the geeut of eurnage Unger c w*n yi t, another jioliils cMiliingly 
to the promijse of the Coining Time, when swords sliall bo 
beaten into plough.shaioa and spears into reaping-hooks, 'rinf 
ocean, I'overGd with tho .ships of both nations, bearing lutlur 
and thither the fruits of tho rejdemshcd and suhdmsl earth ; 
tho railroad annihilating distance, and acipiainlmg men one 
with another ; the electric telegraph, a band ol uinon whiv ii, 
it is to be hoped, will never be hrotoi asunder; iVee-trafh’ in 
all that is neei .v.^ifiry 1o the widfaro of id tlie* nation -a eiily, 
these are us fit emblems (>f th.^ Jh^c&cnt. as tilfs and loiir'ui- 
ment.s, mcn-a!-arnis, and knightly prowess in. blood-stained^ 
ficlda, -W'ere of the mighty Fast. T’ho rip© harvest of golden 
grain is a better representati w of national prosjuTity and 
national conUmt than was ever “ flag that braved .i thousand 
years,” bo it tricolour, or Hnion Jack, or anyotlun. These 
are the foundations on which onterpri.se and industry shall 
rest. These are glorious ernblem.s, but the bow ofpromi.se,” 
which hangs in the cloud, is full of still nobler meaning, — 
for it points to mi ('poeh, in wldcli tlu' thousand ills which still 
atllict ns, which blast our lifst tinlicipations, discoiu'crt our 
bo.st planned .schemes, and oftentimes (‘fist the best and greatest 
of us back into despair -despair wf mankind and his destiny - 
sJiall pass away like a cloud, ami leave liehind nought hut 
light "the light which sluill “ shine more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

The Fulure is truly the idol of our .soul?':, 

l’'j time tlie Martyr look(*1h, and hi'^ {ires 
Unlock their fangs, and Ic.ivo hi^ sinrit free ; 

To thee, the poet, ’mid his toil asjiin 

Aud grief and hungor climb about ln\ km 
Welconu' as cliihlren ; thou uphordest 
The louc inventor h}- hi-, demon havmt<'d 
The prophet cries to tluM' when Ileart'- an' <’"Idcsl, , 

And giv/ung oh'r tho midnight's bleak 
Secs the dijjtfwsied soul awaken at lliy kbs, 

And stretch its mippy arm-' a-iul b'ap up disenchanted ” 
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THE mosqu:e el moyed. 

Mahombt is one of the men whom history is forced to com- edifice are very costly and beautiful. The ceiling is divided 

memoratc. Everywhere in the east you are reminded of his into different compartments by '*^rich mouldingB, painted and 

life and doings. Centuries have rolled away sinco he in- gilt. Within the most sacred portion of the mosque there is 

scribed his Koran on the shoulder blades of mutton, but all a gorgeous display of valuable jewels set in gold and silver, 

day long the jjriests still read his strange old book, and the while curiously wrought tapestries of the finest material, 

traffickers in the busy market bow down when the voice of the arrayed in graceful folds, add to the magnificence of the 

priest is heard — *‘to prayers, to prayers, God is the true God scene. 

—to prayers, to prayers — Mahomet is his prophet.*’ What a Three minarets arc erected on the mosque, one at the north- 
wonderful change that wild son of the desert effected in the west ftnglc of the building, anji the other two at the south- 

habits and feelings of those eastern people — ^how changed are cast angle. These two last abut upon the gate of the Bazaar 



^lEW OF TUB MOSOVK £L MOYBD, AT CAUIO. 


they since they went on pilgrimage to the black >tone and el Soukarieh. From the galleries of the minarets the priests 
worshipped at Kaaba ! call the faithful to prayers. A nutiiber of shops arc attached 

Strange places are the eastern mosques ; speaking of those to the exterior walls of the mosque, and the tenants have to 

of Cairo, Bartlett, in his Ndo Boat,*' says, ** Among the four keep the place in good repair. It is a fine old specimen of 

hundred mosques in the city, many of wh^h arc in a state of eastern architecture, perhaps one of the finest in all Cairq, 

decay, very beautiful* specimens may be met with.*' One of In the Mosque-el-Moycd there is great care displayed for the 

them our engraving represents. The Mosque-el -Moyed, or acconimodatiou of the priests in ascending the minaret at the 

Medrecet-el-Moyed^ was erected at the beginnuig of the time ol' worship, as one of the most important parts of theii* 

fifteenth century (in the year fi 07 of the hegira) , by the s^ultan religious economy is this public declaration of the hour of 

Abou-el-Nsrs, Sheik-el-Mamoudy,sumamcd Melik -cl -Moyed, prayer, and of their faith in Mahomet, who fell like a spark 

of the iUustrioui? family of the Dalicritcs, upo}i the sjjct for- on blatk unnoticeable sand, ‘*but lo, the sand proved cx- 

meriy occupied by a prison, wKere the Emir Meuioch was plosive powder, and blazed heaven high from Delhi to 

detained captive. The interior decorations of this religious Grenada!” 
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THE HEAH BRIDAL, 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
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CHAt*TBK Vm. 

TTrj'Wi. “ « — Fray yoa sit by tis, 

Anti tell "s a tale. 

Mam. Merry or sad shall ’t he ? • 

Her. As merry as yon >\ill. 

Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter; 

I have one ol' spirits and f^obliiis. 

U(^\ Let’s hu\e that, sir ; 

(Jome on, sit down, come ou and do your best 
To fright mo with your sjurits.”— Tak. 


day was far spent when the two youths, Giulio Folani, 
and the Sicur do la Mole fotmd themselves, once again in the 
^streets of Venice. The spot at w'hich the former arrested the 
stex)s of his companion w^as one which might well command 
the attention of a stranger. It was close to the north-western 
angle of the grand-ducal palace, and the spectator could 
obtain a full view either due westward along the great piazza, 
terminated by the church of St. Giminiano, or, turning his 
head southward, survey the piazzetta tlirough its whole line, 
till the eye rested on the waters of the Giudccca. The lower 
story of the palace “U'as supported upon arches that sprang 
from massive pillars, and thus formed a magnificent arcade 
dow'n the W'hole western front. This was the favoiu-ite pro- 
menade of tl\e Venetiaii nobility, both in the morning between 
six and cloven o'clock, and in the evening between five and 
eight.^ Tlio *‘Broglio," as it was called, was in fact the ex- 
change of Venice for the nobility, quite as much as the Kialto 
was the exchange for the merchants ; and in good truth as 
much business was done in the one locality as in the other ; 
and thopgh.the actors were of a different class, the trans- 
actions tlLcmselves wti'c often very similar in their character. 
If at the 'Rialto the merchant sold his merchandize to the 
best purchaser, so too at the Broglio, the noble often sold his 
inlluence, his vote, it might be his honour, to the highest 
bidder, the only difference in the two transactions being the 
openness with w^hich the one, and the secrecy with which the 
other made his bargain. If the usurious monoy-lender over- 
reached or oppressed in the one place, the greedy aristocrat 
circumvcnjtcd and ensnared in the other. In the one there 
were frauds, and chicane, and the tricks of trade ; in the other, 
corruption, and intrigues, and the specious deceits of polished 
life. Each had their class-vices, and venalities, whether 
practised beneath the gown of the patrician or the cloak of 
the merchant. ' ** 

But no such sentiments as tllcsc -were suggested to the mind 
of the foreigner as he viewed the scene before him. Notwith- 
standing that tlie vast majority of tlic nobility was now 
absent from the city, servhig in the army and on board the 
fleet at Palestrina, there were still left a sufficient number, 
especially of those to whom the regulation of the state was 
comniittecl, and whoso presence in the city was indispensable, 
to give brilliancy and effect the concourse. Beneath the 
arcade might now be secJi groups of nobles, some in couples, 
others, but less froqtiently, in larger numbers,, promenading 
to and fro. It was noticeable, too, that'thp mechanics and arti- 
sans, and indeed all classes of the citizens who were not noble, 
did not voniure to intrude themselves beneath the sanctity of 
the ateade ; w'hile a closer observ'cr would have discovered 
tliat^ even araoflg those wlio assumed the right to walk 
within the pillars, a ceftain etiquette was observed, which 
separated even the nobles into classes \ and distinct portions 
of the promenade scorned to have been conventionally appro- 
priated for each class, upr^p which the others carei^ly ab- 
stained from intruding, 

Outside the line of the arcade, the piazzetta was crowded 
with persons of every grade of the citizens below the rank of 
noble, and in additloh were to be seen the denisms of most 
of th<i itationjt 6f the world, whom the commerce of Venice 
brought coioAjtantly to the city. Persians and Turks, Bal- 
matiaiiH and Greeks, Jews from every H gion, and Christians 
’from dll ]iarts of Christendom. These, ms they passed tf> and' 
fro, or stood in-groups, added infinitely to piftmesque 
effect of the scene, by the variety and confrasts of their. 


costumes, and the brilliant colours of their atirc, compared 
with the sobriety and sameness of the garb of the, Venetian 
citizen. 

It was not wnthout some excusable pride that (Uulio 
noticed the manifest admiration of his friend, as he looked 
around him and Contemplated one of the most im])osing 
spectacles of the kind that even a travelled man could then 
behold, for assuredly in no country could one sec more 
iwchltcctural magnificence groui>ed together — a nobler stjuare, 
a purer sky, or a richer assemblage than the piazza luid 
piazzetta di San Mfifco exhibited on a fine evening in the end 
of spring, or during the earljr summer. At length the young 
stranger turned to his friend and said 

In good faith, my Giulit), thou hast done 'well to bring 
mo hither at such an hour as this. lie who should miss this 
sight would carry away with him but un imperfect idea of 
your fair Venice.” 

Giulio made no reply, but his smile showed that he appre- 
ciated and enjoyed )us fiiencrs remark-, the latter resumed : - 
C^omc now, thou shall explain to me the significancy ol 
the vaHous robes which I perct'ivc the noblc‘S wear. In trutli, 
I thought your citizens afleetcd but little distinction in dress, 
deeming all denizens of the republic tni an eciuality — is it not 
so 

Giulio smiled once again, but with an impotl diflerent from 
before — it Mas the smile of one M'ho cared not to ansM'cr 
a question when he scarce knew w-hethcr it w^as ]>rompted by 
naivete or a pleasant malice. 

** The mere citizens all wear Ihc^ cloak of Paduan cloth, us 
you may perceive,” he at length replied. “But the cUuis- 
simi who bear any office in the state M'ear their gowns ot 
ollLce.” 

“ Ah ! I comprehend. Well then, ■wdio may that distin- 
guished person be who M'(*urs the long gow'n of red damask, 
with the full sleeves, and the flap falling over his left 
shoulder t ” 

“What, he with tlic red liosc and shoes r oh,, that is the 
chief of the Council of Ten. The other with whom he walks 
in such earnest conversalioii is one of the secretaries of the 
council, — he with tlie gown of blue cloth witli blue flaps 
edged >viih taffeta.” 

“Truly a mystmous-looking pair they seem,” said the 
foreigner, hiughing gaily^. then checking himself as he observed 
the serious visage of his friend, he continued ; “ Fardie, I for- 
got, dear Giulio, that I am in Venice, and not in La Belle 
France. Well, there is a fine, mortiaLlooking Mlow in the 
gown of black damask, within which, as it opens, you can see 
his crimson doublet and hose. He is not one of yotir city eariy 
sxirelyJ” 

“No,” replied Giulio; “that is a knight of the Terra 
Ffrma.” 

“ Ma foi ! Say you so, indeed f In good spoth I should not 
care to got upon my w'ar-horse in such a cumbrous garment, 
if I were the good knight. It would be sorely in the way of 
a demipique saddjie, and one would scarce bo able to put lance 
in rest or flourish a brand with these long sleeves trailing 
about.” * 

“ But thou shouldst see our knights of the Terra Firma uj*on 
thb terra firma, Jacques,” retorted Giulio, with some show 
irritation: “'thou "wouldst then know ho'w they can lay aside 
the long gown for the hauberk, and tlic felt* hat for the camoil 
de fer." 

^ “Ah, I cry you mercy,” said the Frenchman, interrupting 
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him, with an apolojxetic bow. I forp^ot that you have no 
horrios in the city of the lagune.’* 

In observations such as these the young men continued to 
indulge for a space as they walked down the piazzetta towards 
the water’s edge. 

“ And now, Giulio,” said his friend, “thou hast shown me 
much to-day, but there is one sight which I would fain see 
beyond them all.” 

“Name it, dear Jacques.” 

“ And thou wilt promise to gratify my wish?” 

“ AssTircdly, if it be within my power.” 

“ Well, that is reasonable. Dost remember, GiuUo, one 
lovely moonlight night, when thou and 1 lingered in <>ur pin- 
nace by a fair villa upon the banks of the Seine ? ” 

. “Ah, yes, Jacques ; but what of it now, I prithee ? ” 

“ Why this, Giulio. Thou didst then speak of thy own 
homo and thy own kin, and, in chief, of bne whom thou didst 
call sister, though sister she was not at all ; and I thought 
then, that if ever I should come to Venice, I would ask thee 
to show me a woTuun such as thou didst then describe. And 
I told thee, GiuUo — did f not ? — how that brothez’s were but 
partial judges. Aaid thou didst maintain that our Gallic 
muideiiij were not fair as she of thine own Venice. Then, 
Ginlio, we made a s])ortive wager of 1 forget how many 
crowmi, each maintaining the beauty of bin own land ; and 
thou said’st that if I should come to Venice I should be eon- 
vuieed by my own eyes, and should give judgment against 
myself with mhie own lips. Was it not so, Giulio r” 

“ In truth, dear Jacques, it was ('vcii as thou say est. Hut 
the matter passed rdtogcdlier from my mind, even until thou 
hast now' recalled it.” 

“ W(‘l], uj’t thou prepared to yield the pidm to our French 
demoiselles, or art thon still ns contident in Vi'iictian beauty r” 
“Nay, it is thou, Jac( pies, that shall yield. What sayc'st 
tlum ? Shall we leave the noise of the city and He('k th<i placid 
higun(‘.s, as the sun is sinking "Most gladly wall Hiauca 
lecf'ive as her friend one who is the friend of lier brother.” 

“Jie it HO, then,” said Ja<'ques ; “ and now let us lose no 
mor(‘ time,” 

Tlier(‘ was IIk'u, ns there is now', and w’O make no doubt 
Avill ever he, v\liile one stone of Venice remains iqmn iwiotlier, a. 
traghetto, or boat-stand, at the foot of the steps (jf the ])iaz- 
zetta. Several gondolas wtTi' lyjiig at the whaler’s edge, the 
gondoliers stretched Lazily along the bcneluis 'waiting for some 
chance fare, 

“Antonio ! cri(‘d Giulio, hailing one of the boatmen, 
“hlc(H)mi, eecoini, signor. Son pionto io,” i*esponded a 
young man, springing upright, iiiul with a sweej) of his mir- 
bl.'ide sending his little craft right up to the toot of the 
stairs. 

The young men entered, tiinlio pointed with his hand 
heyond the liindi'cra in ii*north- easterly direetion. 

“Ah, si, si, eccellenzu : capisco ben,'” said the young gondo- 
lier, with a sly smile, and a stroke of his oar that drove them 
swiftly along the water. 

“ Well then, Antonio, if thou dost know w'hither thou art 
to go, T 8huU have the less to tell thee. And how is thy 
mother ?” 

“ The Virgin be praised, eccellenza, the old 'w^onian bears up 
bravely, especially when she can get half an liour's gossip wdth 
a friend, as she did yesterday, w'hcn good inistress Giudetta 
colled to see her.” 

Hy this time the gondola had tlofi its way into the middle 
of the Gtumh' di Giudecca, and was j nearly opposite the Island 
of San Giorgio Maggiore. Tlio noble church which now 
stands upon the island hitd not yet bccit reared, but the 
convent and ancient chapel of the Benedictine monks w^ro to 
bo seen casting their Hhadow''B eastward upon the w'^ater, 

“Ilow' calmly the water lnve.9 the shore of yonder isle,” 
remarked Jacijues, “what a picture of that dreamy repose 
W'hieh one can fancy is jzever broken by a ruille.” 

“And yet,” replied his friend, “at times tlze wind sw'ceps 
across its surface, and the waves roll in from the Adriatic, so 
that few gondolas would vc-Jittiro to cross the water,” 


“ Ah! true, cccdlenza,” said Antonio, “ unless the blessed 
San Giorgio himself should tak(» it un<ler liis jiroteclion, as ho 
did wdien the city was saved.” 

“ And how was Drat, i^ray ? ” asked Jacques, 

“ What ! has thf^ signore never heard of the miracle of tho 
Cliree holy saints ? ” 

“ Never,” said Jacques. * 

“Oh, chc crederia,?” exclaimed the boatman in surprise; 
but pardon,— the signore is perhaps a stranger r ” 

“ It is even so ; but thou'shalt tell me the tale.” 

“ Nay, signon‘, it is no tale, it is as true as the blessed 
Gospel. I heard my father tell it a thoufiamVtinies - and he 
heard it from old Domenico himself, for they w'ore grea^ 
friends.” 

“ AVell, them, Antonio, tlum canst tell it to the signore ull 
the better, I szzppose,” said Giulio. 

“ Ay, eccelh'uza, I have it ns pat off as if it w'cre W'rittcn 
out for me in a book and I could read it,” 

“ CJommenec then, good yozith, for I am anxious to hear 
it.” . 

“ Volontieri, signore.- ”— and so Antonio 2n‘oeeeded with 

TllK LKOENJ) OV TUB TUllEE SAINTS.' 

“ Well, llien, good gentlemen, it is about forty years ago, 
as W'ell as I can count, that what I am going to loll your 
exeelleiicies took jdaee. The season was a terribly wet one : 
th(5 rain fell, fell day and night, just as if the clouds had no 
bottom to them ; and them the llrenta, and all the other rivers 
tliat lb>w' into the lagnues, were swoln to the of their 
hanks, and pourt'd down in oceans. .For thirty days the Hood 
continued to im*rease, and th(‘ waters to rise all iDund th(' city 
and the islands, till people began to think that God w^as going 
to (U’hir(jy the w'orld once again with a deluge. AVcli, signori, 
on the thirtieth day, as it w^iis coming on IowjutIs midnight, a 
tremendous tem]>e«t of wind .s]>rang u^j ull of a sudden, so 
awful,, they say who heard it, that it seemed us if all the 
devils in hell had broken their chains and come howding and 
HW'c(’X)iiig through the air. Just at this very time, u xxjor old 
Hshcrinrn, that went by the name of Domenico, was drawing 
up his little boat as 'well us he could to the bank of the Terra 
Nnova 

“ Nay, ther(' thou art going astray, assuredly, Antonio,” 
sanl Giulio, interrupting the ehronieler. “Tt was at the Ilivu 
of the Ounule di San Mgreo that old Domenico chanced to 
be Avhen the tcnq>est canglit him, — so they Avho kncAV best 
atlirm.” 

” Vmh‘r faA'onr, signore,” replied the gomhdier, “ he who 
knew' best Avhere old Dommii'o made fast his boat lhat night, 
A\as, I slunild suiqjose, old Domenico himself, and he told my 
father 'twas at the Terra Nuova — and my father tohl me Twus 
at the 'J'erra Nuova, and I tell your excellencies ’tw'as at tho 
Terra Nnova, and ” 

“ J*roi(*ed, in the name of the Virgin, then, after y<juv (»wu 
fieshloii,” cried the yonili, cutting short the diseu-ssion, 

“ Sieuro, siguon : one-sliould not commit any mistake in so 
important a matter. Weil, then, the poor hdloAv wab in a 
sad plight, dreiielud to the Nkin, and hungry, and weary; for 
he had been toiling all the day, trying to caleh a few fi-^h, but 
the iish Avere ull frighlemd and would not take an^ bait. So 
when he had moored th(‘ boat in the best shelter he could 
fmd, he Avas just stepping upon (he hank Avhen ho perceived a 
man standing in front of him, 

“ ‘ You are in luck,' said the stz'anger ; ‘just in the nick of 
time.’ 

“‘As to luck,’ reidiod Domenico, * I never Avas in luck in 
my life ; hut I am just in time, X bolievo, to save myself from 
spending the night in tlie bottom of tho canal.' 

“ * Thou art in luck,’ reptniied the other ; ‘ thou shalt earn 
a good fg.re, smd ferry me across to San Giorgio.' 

“‘Diavolol’ cried Domenico, ‘come si jm<> audarc a Ban 
Giorgio? How the devil, signore, eould one get across to 
San Giorgio such a w'^ld night as tlii'^ ^ Noi ci apnegheremo. 
By the bleysed Ban Marco, we sh</uld be drowned to a 
certainty/ 
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• ' the hlcsned San Marco,’ said the other solemnly, 

a hair of your head shall be “wet. Cotue.* 

** The strangef spoke with an air of authority that Domenico 
found himself unable to resist, and steppinij in he sat down 
at the stern, whUe the fisherman pulled away with all his 
might for the island. The will of God so appointing it, 
reached the shore in perfect safety. Then the stranger, 

/ who during the time had neither spoken nor moved, arose, 
and ere Domenico could demand his fare, he was on the 
bank, 

“ ‘ Aspettate qui un poco,' said he to the old man, with a 
wave of his hand, ‘ wait for me here for a moment and so 
Hjhe Tanished in the darkness. 

'^Domenico was very angry, for he thought that the 
stranger had played him a slippery trick, cheating him of 
his fore as well as putting his life in jeopardy. However, 
when he looked back across the doi'k and troubled waters, he 
thought the best thing he could do was to stay where ho was 
for the night. He had scarcely made up his mind to this, 
when he saw the stranger returning with another person, 
seemingly a young man of a wai like appearance. - The two 
stepped into the boat, and the former, turning to Domenico, 
said 'in the same authoritative voice — 

“ * Ya verso SanNicolo di Lido.* ” 

** *To SanNicolo di Lido!’ repeated the old man in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Chi mai potrebbeci andare a un remo r In the name 
of the Holy Virgin, w'ho would be able to row to San Nicolo 
di Lido ? * 

“But the other said in a very quiet calm voice, ‘ Va Sicur- 
amente chc tu potrai andare. Be well assured that thou 
const accomplish the task. And then, he added, seeing Dome- 
nico still hesitating, * e sarai ben pagato.' 

“Well, off he pulled lustily, commending himself to God 
and the Virgin, and though the water was rough, and the night 
as wild as ever, they reached San Nicolo in safety. The two 
men now left the boat and quickly returned with a third, a 
venerable -looking person, who seemed, as Domenico told my 
father, like an ecclesiastic. They were no sooner seated than 
the same who had heretofore spoken, directed Domenico to 
pull away out as far as the two cuttles. This seemed the 
strangest order of jail, nevertheless he felt somehow as if he 
had no power to refuse : so he took to his oars once more, and 
made the direction of the castles. All the way the storm was 
at the highest, and as they were just getting out into the 
open sea, they beheld coming towards them from the two 
castles at a marvellous speed, as if flying along the waters, 
a galley full of devils ; such, at all events, Domenico took 
them to be, from their terrible looks and their awful curecs 
and denunciations ; and as they came close up to the little 
boat, he could hear them vowing that they would inundate 
all Venice, and plunge her for ever in the abyss. Suddenly 
the sea, which up to this time was tossbig in the most turbu- 
lent manner, as the old man used to declare, became as calm 
and tranquil as it is this moment. Then the three men stood 
up, and making each the sign of the cfoss, they adarcssed the 
demons, end they conjured them in the name of Christ to 
depart and go their ways. No sooner had they done this, 
than in an instant the galley disappeared and was never again 
seen or hoard of. Then the tlir(>e men caused Domenico to 
jpiaw them back again to the I.ido, where the ecclesiastic got 
odt, and tlierou|fon his first aci^uuintance said to the boatman, 
I Now for San Giorgio Maggiore.' Away pulh^d Domeuico, 
for by this time ho felt that he w-is in company with those 
Whom it would not he very safe to gainsay : besides, be had 
toet all sense of danger, so a-way he pulled till he ran the boat 
up bisSsde the very self-same spot on the island of Ban Giorgio 
where he had taken in the soldier. No sotmer 
was boat at rest than out stepped the second of his mys- 
terious fores, tmd diiM^peared as strairigely as he hod come. 
There was ndw only the original person left in the boat. 
Domenieo looked at him for further directions, whereupon he 
merely Said, ‘ A Terra Nnova/ To the Terra Nuovt. accord- 
ingly the old man shap^-^ oourse^ and at last a? rived at the 
tery post where he was about to moor his boat when he met 


with this singular adventure. The stranger was just stepping 
ashoro as the others did, when old Domenico bethought him 
that it was now high time to remind him of his promise. 
With somewhat of a fearful heart, for, as ho said, he knew 
well he was dealing with no ordinary pf'rson, ho ventured 
to say, — ... j 

“ * Eccellentissimo. I have seen a great miracle, no doubt. 
Nevertheless, miracles will not fill a poor fisherman's belly 
now-a-days. Your worship will, I humbly hope, pay me as 
you have promised for my hard night’s work.* 

“ * What thou sayest is just enough,* replied the other. 

* Tu hai ragione. Go then in the morning to the Doge, and 
to the Procuratori cU San Marco ; tell them what thou half 
seen and heard, and desire them to pay you.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, Dio, noble sir,’ said the old man, * were I to tell 
them all these marvellous things, they would nut believe a 
word of them, aftd they would, I fear, pay me with the lash 
or the prison.* 

“‘They believe thee,* said the other, ‘Tell them 
thou hadst S.'iu Marco in thy boat, and the cavaliero San 
Giorgio, as likewise the holy bishop, Nicolo, and that 
Venice would have been drowned, but for us three and thj^sclf, 
who served us so bravely ! ’ 

“ The old man knew not what to say when he found himself 
in the presence of the great patron saint of our city. At 
length he shook his head and said, — ‘Evangelista, Santis- 
simo, eglino non me crederanno. Alas ! they will not crerlit 
such a one as I.’ 

“ ‘ They shall,* said the saint, ‘ I tell thee, they shall. Here, 
take this ring and show it to them in the morning, and say I 
gave it to thee. * 

“Thereupon he departed, leaving the old man full of per- 
plexity, not well knowing whether the whole was not a dream 
— except that he really had a rich gold ring in his hand, 
studded with precious stones. Bo wdifn the morrow' came, 
the old fisherman presented himsalf before the T)oge, and told 
his talc, ending it by showing the' ring. ^Nothing could 
exceed the astonishment of his highness at this, for he knew 
the ring in an instant. However, he sent off to the sanctuary 
of San Marco, to find if the ring was in its place, and lo, it 
was missing from its place. Just at this moment intelligence 
was brought that the water was falling rapidly in the lagunes, 
w'hich gave such confirmation to the fisherman's narrative, 
that no one was impious enough any longer to doubt a word of 
it. His highness gave the ring, forthwith, to Ser Marco 
Loredano and Ser A^T^drea Dandolo, W'ho were then the Pro- 
enratori of Saint Marks, and they lodged it in its place in the 
sanctuary, whf re it is, they say, up to this day !’* 

“ Well, and what became of Domenico ? was he paid his 
faro in the long run r” asked Jacques. 

„ “ Ah ! Per Bacco, his fortune was made. The signory did 
not neglect the saint’s directions, byt they settled a state pen- 
sion on the old man, which made him comfortable for the rest 
of his life. So that, ecccllenza, is the true account of how the 
three saint H saved the city of Venice.” 

Ere Antonio had concluded the legend of the three saints, 
the gondola had passed from 'the lagunes and entered the 
Adriatic. A short time sufficed to bring the party to the 
point of the shore, near which stood the villa witli which the 
reader ia already acquainted -that in wdiich Bianca Morosini 
now rc.sidcd. In that same sweet boudoir, with its balcony 
looking out upon the sea, was the maiden seated- wlien the 
young men entered the house. What was the subject of her 
thoughts just then, one would scarce have needed to ask who 
could have seen the (Umndm of that graceful form half reclin- 
ing on the couch ^ and marked the Jong black lash of the closed 
lid as it reposed on the up])er part of the cheek, whose pale- 
ness was not invaded by the faint blush that tinged the face 
a little lower. He would have at onCe pronounced the subject 
was one in which the fancy was busily at work, and which 
engrossed ' the heart much more than the intellect— and that 
smile upon the scarce parted Ups betrayed that the pictures 
of the fancy and the speculations of the heart were both 
pleasurable. At the fortber end of the apartment a young 
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appaarentiy about hex o\m aga, ma employed 
DCtangibg ioma flowam in a vaao^ She was attired in a yariety 
of bright colours, and in a costume somewhat fantastic, and as 
she moved about, the toss of her hekd and the coquettish 
eaepxession of her eyes announced the lady’s maid— such as 
she was in Venice— one who, by her own freedom of manners, 
amply made up for the reserve in those of her mistress, or.e who, 
in the church, or at the public gardens, or -passing through 
the public streets behind her mistress, was ever on the alert 
to watch every favourable opportunity to faAttote the little 
love adventures of herself or her mistress, to tell young 
gallants iy accident where they were to be found in the evening, 
what mask her lady appeared in at the ball, and learn in return 
the colour of the gentleman’s domkio, and to make assigna-, 
tions at tlte ridottOt or at the chapel, or in the saloon of some 
common fiignd, who might be favourably disposed towards 
the young people. In no part of the world, not excepting 
Spain, had the ladies' maid more arduous functions to dis> 
charge than in the fair city of Venice. Nor will this be 
wondered at when it is remembered that nowhere were the 
daughters of noble houses watched with more strictness than 
in Venice, The greatest possible horror of mraalUanccs wbb 
entertained by those proud aristocrats, and parents who could 
not obtain suitable matches for their daughters preferruJ to con- 
sign them to convents rather than to the protection of husbands 
beneath their own rank. To guard against any mischanoe of 
this nature was, therefore, a principal object with those who 
had the care of the young Venetian ladies, and so they con* 
trived to keep them as much as possible from that free inter- 
course with the other sex which was more or less liberally 
accorded in other counftios. To counterplot parents and 
guardians in this respect was, after all, a natural, though cer- 
tainly not a very commendable, consequence of tlie over 
strictness which was exercised, and hence a thousaiid inge- 
nious devices and contrivances were resorted to by clever 
lacqueys and smart ladies* maids, to forward the love affairs of 
those whom they served. One had^only to look at the sparkling 
black eyes of Oiovanna, and the quick and restless glan(‘cs with 
which they roved about from object to object, to be convinced 
that she was fully endowed with those qualities of intrigue, 
sagacity, and readiness that were necessary for a lady’s maid ; 
and yet never were such inestimable qualities more totally 
useless, at least So far as the mistress was concerned than in 
the present instance. Dear, simple-hearted Bianca I She had 
no lovers, no gallants— no i\eart affairs— -save one, and that 
one was toa sacred for the intermeddling of a waiting- maid ; 
and so G#>vanna was forced to content herself with rendering 
the ordinary and more legitimate services of her station, and 
of cultivating her talent for intrigue in the affairs of her own 
heart only. 

The entrance of Giulio and his friend caused, of course, 
some little excitement in the boudoir. The faint flush deep- 
ened and mounted on the cheek of Bianca, as, after welcoming 
Giulio, she received the courtesies of the stranger. The 
serving-maiden did not fail to admire the flne flgure and 
fashionable attire of the foreigner, and to fall into instant 
speculation as to wno he was, what he wiis, and why he was 
here. She contrived to throw the flowers out of the vase, that 
she might have the excuse of waiting in the apartment to 
re-arrange them ; but this was at length accomplished, and 
she retired, leaving the three to enjoy their own society 
without the surveillance '^f others. * 

And why shotild hot we loUow her example ? Why should 
not we permit one episodr- in the social existence of three 
young people to pXss without recordmg every word, anato- 
mising every sentiment, mortising upon every action ? Already 
have we given our readers an insight into the heart of one of 
the three^that clear, pure heart that one might look through 
as he would look through the translucent water, or the clear 
crystal. The heart of man is less easily read, for there 
are many things to tincture its purity, to make opaque 
that which sho^d be transparent-^^ complex feelings, con- 
flicting master^passhms, contending interests* What, then, 
wofe the sentiments which the two other* of the party enter- 
Voi.. II., n. *.-20.* 


tained for the beautiful girl in whoso presence they sat, it 
woTild be premature to say. One of them, Giulio, felt at least 
all the love of a brother, all the pride of a brother ; but did he 
feel anything more ? Was his love stronger, tenderer, more 
exacting than the love of a brother? Did he feel even a 
momentary pang of jealousy as he witnessed the adnuration of' 
his ft iend, which the latter did not even seek to conceal ? Did 
the gallantries of anyone but himself to the girl seem mis- 
placed, and did^he long for the hour when he should enjoy 
her converse without the presence of a third; and, above 
all, of a third of his own sex, and of attractions such as he 
could not help admitting Jacques was possessed of? All 
these questions we shall not now answer ; nor shall we specu- ^ 
late on the precise nature of the feelings which J acques enter- 
tained towards the lady. Certain it is, however, that upon 
the return of the two youths that evening to Venice, their 
conversation was by no means as unconstrained and as ani- 
mated as if was w'ont to be of old. (llulio was abstracted, 
moody, and for minutes together totally silent, Jacques 
appeared less gay and careless in his manner ; and,*at times, 
Giulio surprised him gazing upon his face with an expression 
of melancholy, yet kind, interest, as it he had penetrated tho 
young Venet'an’s secret love, even before the latter had fully 
acknowledged it to himself. It seemed as if the memory of 
the ciarlatano’s prediction of the morning came upon tho 
young men like a dark shadow, from whose gloom they could 
not altogether emerge. 

It was not till many hours of .the early night had 
passed over their heads, as they sat in the Palazzo Polani, 
recounting over the wine-flask some of their pleasant days, 
that their wonted cheeriness of tone and manner returned to 
either. At length they parted -with a cordial embrace at 
midnight, each returning to his apartment, having planned 
the pleasures of the succeeding day. 

In the morning, when Giulio had dressed, he sougbit his 
friend’s apartment, but it was empty. As he was returning 
to the salohe, wondering at the early movements of his guest, 
Tomaso handed liim a letter : breaking the silken thread that 
tied it, GjjiUo read the following w'ords, — 

“ It is necessary that I leave Venice without delay. Till we meet 
again, accept my thanks and confide in my love. I have lost the 
wager, dear Giulio, and thou hast won. Be it so. 1 shall pay 
thee, a>suredly — perhaps when thou least cxpectcst it. 

“ Adieu. 

** J.VCQUES.” 

Giulio was both surprised and giieved at this sudden 
departure of his Irknd. To all his enquiries he could get no 
other answer than this, that early in the morning his guest 
had gone out, but returned shortly after, apparently in huste 
with a packet in his hand, wliich looked as if just received, 
He announced to Tomaso that ho had suddenly received 
iaformatipn which required his immediate departure, and 
ordered his cloak-bag to be put in the gondola which awaited 
him at the water-gate of the palazzo. He then wrote tho few 
lines w’hich he left for Giulio, with directions to give them to 
him when he left his chamber, but by no means to disturb him 
in the meantime. And so he departed. 

After turning the matter again and again m his mind, the 
young Venetian came to the conclusion then his guest had 
gone to tho osteria, and there foxmd a letter for him, which 
required his presence speedily elsewhere* What the nature 
of this summons might be bo had no means of forming any 
idea, but the fact of Jacques having been seen with a letter in 
his hand upon his return to the palazzo seemed to justify tho 
conclusion to which he liad come. At length he dismissed 
the subject, with the belief that a little time would clear up 
the matter, as he had no doubt that Jacques would soon irrito 
to explain it ; end so, when he had taken his morning's repM, 
his thou|||Lts turned not unnaturally to the scene qf the 
previous even^mg^, and then he thought of Bianqa, and thOn— 
he stept itito the Ismily gondola, and desired to row to 

the Vilk Morosinu 
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TROFESSOR FARADAY’S EXPFRIMENTAI, 
INVJ-:ST1GATI0N OF 'J'AULE-MOVING. 

iVi! new power," which ,table-movinp: has been thoutght to 
<lisclo.<<e, has at length been investigated by an experimental 
philosopher. The conclusion to which he has arrived is, that 
tables are moved simply by unconscious muscular action, 
having nothing to do with electricity, magnetig^m, attraction, or 
any unknown force whatever, much less, as some have boldly 
asserted, the motion of the earth, or supernatural agency. 
The morbid state of the public mind, both in Europe and 
America, on the subject of table-moving, required some cor- 
rective ; and I'rofeesor Faraday, with a view to banish false 
notions respecting it, has taken considerable pains to* discover 
the real motive-power by which tlie various phenomena of 
table-moving arc produced. The results of his ingenious and 
successful expcrimenli, and the methods by which he arrived 
at them, have been eomnmnicatod to the public by that omi- 
nent scientltic authority. That our readers may retain in a 
permanent form that which otherwise might exist only in tbo 
pages of a newspaper, we present tliciu Avith a brief epitome 
of the professor’s experiments. 

After explaining his reasons for milling the inquir 3 »^ — not 
that his own doubts on the subject of table- moving might be 
satisfied, for he never had any, but that he might be enabled to 
give a decided opinion, founded on facts, to the many ivlio 
apidicd to him-~tho professor proceeds to show by what steps - 
he arrived at the conclusion that the table, or any other inert 
matter, hud no power of moving exee])t that whiib Avas eom- 
luunicatcd directly to it from the hands of the operators. ITe 
associated with him several honourable, but sincere, bclicA crs in 
the table-moving mania ; and, after a few experiments, in which 
abundant motion was communicated to the pieces of fuiTiituro 
operated upon, he clearly .saw that the table moved under the 
actioff of ordinary mechanical power, when the parties did not 
intend, and did not belicA'c, that they moved it by any such 
means. 

But ho sought to jn'ovr to these honourable believers, and 
through them to the public , that they really did^noA'C the 
tabic in this W'ay, and that the influence of expectation on 
their minds was ‘the actual muse of their hands moAung 
the tabic, and that the table did not move their hmids. 
His first object, therefore, avus to remove all suspicion ot 
electrical agency. Ileucc plates of the most opposite elec- 
tric affinities, namely, sand-paper, millboard, glass, moist 
clay, tinfoil, cardboard, gutta-percha, vulcanised india- 
rubber, AA^ood, itc., AV'ere made into a bundle and placed 
on the table under the hands of the operators. The table 
turned, nevertheless, though no electric or magnetic clTccts 
could be produced. Bundles of other substances were used 
and placed under the hands of different persons, but still the 
table turned. Neither during the use of these substances, nor 
at any other time while the experiments w-ere in progress, 
could any apparent motion be observed in the hands of the 
operators ; and no form of operation or mode of observation 
gave the slightest indication of any peculiar natural force. 
No attractions or repulsions, or. signs of tangential pOAver, 
appeared— nor anything that could be referred to other than 
the mere mechanical presvsuro exerted moderately by the 
operators. The tables went round, forw'ards, backwards, and 
sideways, at the will of tlio turners, and nothing of either. 
“eolluBion, illusion, or delusion" was apparent. 

But this cursory examination did not satisfy the jirofessor. 
He therefore preceeded to analyse the kind of pressure exerted, 
at fin^t u^!|tilo^Am to the operators. Several pellets of a eemefil 
mad-t* of wax and iurpentine were fixed on the under side of a 
piece of cardhow4, «hd then placed on the table. The table 
turnei^ Wd Ihsir Si^ds on the cardboard, and the professor 
waited the he 'table ^ved as befin'c*, but 'on ex- 

amining the cardboard il was easy to see" 
^iby'thc of the pellcis that the JianiJg had ^oved 

J^rtber than the and that the Utter hadilggcd-bchind ; 
jthat the* hands, in Uct, had pushed the card to the left, and 
that the table had followed and been dragfed* by tt." It 


lyas evident, therefore, that the table had not drawn the hands 
and persons, nor had it .moved simultaneously with the 
hands. The hands had left all things under them behind, and 
the table evidently tendbd continually to keep the hands back. 

.** The next step was to arrange an index which should show 
whether the table moved first, or the hand moved before the 
table, or both moA'od or remained at rest together." Various 
ingenious contrivances Avere^ invented and applied, “ the 
result of which w^as," says Professor Faraday, “ that when the 
operators saw t'Se iudc 3 ^, it remained very steady ; when it was 
hidden from them, or they looked away from it, it moved 
about, though they bcUcvorl that they always pressed directly 
downwards ; and, AAr'hen the table did not move, there was 
still a resultant of handforcc by which it was wished the table 
should move ; which, however, was exercised qUftc unwit- 
tingly by the party operating. 'I'his resultant it which, in 
the course of the waiting time, whilst the lingers and hands 
become stiff’, numb, and insensible, by continued pressure, 
grows up to an amount sufficient to move the table or the 
substances pressed upon. But the most valuable test of this 
index apparatus (which was afterwards made more perfect 
and independent of the table), is the correctiA^e power it pos- 
sesses over the mind of the* taBle turner. As soon as the, 
index is^laccd before the most earnest, and they perceive — as 
ill my presence they have alw'ays done — that it tells truly 
whether they are pressing doAA'Uwards or only obliquely, then 
all effects of table-turning cease, even though the parlies per- 
severe, earnestly desiring motion, till they become W'eary and 
AAa>rn-out. No prompting or c4ieeking of the hands is needed- 
the power is gone ^ and this, only because the parties are made 
conscious of what they are really doing mechanically, and so 
arc unable unwittingly to deceive themselves. 1 know that 
some may say that it is the cardboard next the fingers which 
mo VOS first, and that it both drags the table and the table 
tumor with it. All I h.avc to reply is, that the cardboard 
may in practice be reduced to a thin sheet of paper Aveighing 
only a few' grains, or to a piece of goldbeators’^kiii, or even — 
in principle —to the A'cry cuticle of the fingers itself. Then tlu' 
results that fglloAv are too absurd to be admitted ; the table 
becomes an incumbrance, and a person holding out his fingers 
ill the air, either naked or tipped with goldbeaters’-skin or 
cardboard, may bo drawn about the room, ^Lc.; but I refrain 
from considering imaginary yet consequent results which have 
nothing philosojihical or real in them." 

The professor’s conclusion is, that the mind becomes ab- 
sorbed, and the muscles folloAA' the Avill of the operator 
without his being aware of it ; just ns, in the Jl^oeess of 
Avalking, the legs moA'^e without a direct apiieal to the senses, 
the mind having once determined that they ahnil A\’alk. 
It is not insinuated that the experimentalists in table-moving 
are not perfectly honest in their desire to anrive at the 
truth ; all that the professor declares is, that they are self- 
decciA'cd. “ Persons do not know," says this autliority, “ how' 
difficult it is to press directly doAvnAvards, or in any given 
direction against a fixed obstacle ; or even to know only whether 
they are doing so (jr not, unless tliey Imve some indicator, 
which, by visible motion or otherwise, siiall instruct them ; 
and this is more especially the case when the ‘muscles of the 
fingers have been cramped and rendered either tingling or 
insrnaiblc by cold or long-continued pressure. If a finger be 
pressed constantly in the corner of a window'-fraine for ten 
minutes or more, and then, continuing the pressure, the mind 
be directed to judge whether the force at a given moment is 
all upward, or all downward, or how much is in' one direction 
and how much in thi other, it will find great difficulty In 
deciding ; and will, at last, become altogether uncertain." 

It is proper tp observe that; notwithstanding the high 
position which Professor Faraday deservedly ocotiples in the 
scientific world, both the fairness of "his experiments and the 
sotindness of his cofieltision liave been called in question. 
Facts %t6 been communicated to the public which certainly 
do Itot, at first sight, appear eai^y to be reconciled with his 
theory. The subject must be still further Investigated before 
it esn be epnsidered as satisfactorily settled. 
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ENGLISH WATERING.? LACES. -LOWE STOP I. 


We need otJy look jnto the periodicals of the last century 
—the “Spectators,*' “Ramblers,** and “Freeholders** — to 
got a tolerably true idea of the way in which our ancestors 
spent their summers. Then, as now, town-bred ladies and 
gentlemen, professional men and m^honts, ' authors and 
shop-keepers, soldiers and sailors, ancFtinkers and tailors, 

, were glad' enough to get away from business in the city 
and to enjoy a little fresh air “ out of town." But their 
choice of retreats was rather circumscribed; for, with the 
exception of Bath, Tunbridge 'VV''ells, and Cheltenham, there 
were few pl|[|ps which possessed sufiicient attractions for the 
Lord Ilariys and Lady Bettys of the time, and fewer still 
w'hich had sufiicient energy to call public attention to their 
beauties, much less to provide for any sudden influx of holi- 
day-makerH. The meeting of frilled and powdered gentlemen, 
and hooped and furbolowed old- young ladies in the pump- 
roams at Cheltenham, or the assemblies at Bath, where a 
system of stiff and formal courtesy, very suitable to the disci- 
ples of Beau Nash, solemnly carried ou, was the extent of 
fashionable recreation— varied now and then by a little scan- 
dal, gambling, ^nd love-making. In fact, the genteel folk of 
that day, as of this, invariably carried their town maimers 
into the country with them, 

Bath.* and Chcltetiham, and Tunbridge Wells have gone 
iuit of fashion, and no one now-a-days thinks of meeting the 
“best society** in those \ory clean and exclusive w^atcring 
places; but llto halo of their former glory hangs about them 
still, and it is not difiieult, standing at one end of the Long 
Walk at the wells, to imagine burly Dr. Johnson holding a 
conversation with Steele and (ioldsmith at the oihtr, with a 
well-dn'ssed group of thdighted listeners btunding under the 
shade of the old chu trees. 

The growth of tlio population — more than doubled within 
fifty years -necessitated, as it were, the discovery of new 
Mccens and Medinas for the toil-stained pilgrims from Lcm- 
don; and the rapid exic‘p«ion of the railway and steam-packet 
sy.deni has enabled tliousands to got out of town for a day or 
two, who, under the old ref/imd of post-horses and mail 
coaches, w'ould have died, perhaps, without ao muck as 
looking at the sea from Miirgato Jetty. 

And so now —thanks, again, all-powerful steam— w'u arc 
emibled, in an hour or two, if not altogether to 

“ Breathe the fresh air of the inoui. tains,” 
at least to recreate our bodies, and refresh our minds amidst 
the dt'lighiful scenery of Devonshire, or the Isle of Wight; or, 
if not imdined to go (pate so “ fui; away from homo,” ’vve may 
“ get a blow*' on the Thames to Gr&vcseiid or Ramsgate, or, 
quietly dropping down to Bishopsgate-street, or London 
Bridge, And ourscLvcs speeding aivay, at forty miles an liour, 
in the direction of Brighton or Lowestoft, 

Both these towns have achieved popularity in comparatively 
recent times. Gedrgo the Fourth, as became tlio “ finest 
gentleman in Europe/' hi^ought old Brighthelmstonc iuio 
fashion, and Mr. Keinpf a merchant and builder, munificently 
completed what tho sovereign had begun, by building an 
entirely new toww, which has been called after his namo. 
Lowtjstoft, howaye»t has not had the advantage of princely 
patiquage* hut mainly owes its present importance as a 
watering place to the deslrf^ of the Eastern Counties’ Railway 
directors to make it a packet station for Denmark and the 
North of Europe, ^ , 

Yarioue opinions prevail as to the derivation of the word 
Lowestoft. „ Ry aomo itU BUj^osed to ho aeriVnd from Lod^ 
brog, a Danisjx king who, jt is said, Imving jumped lutp a 
boat to save a favourite hawk which had fallen into the sea, 
was carried across by a storm up the mou^ of the Yare to 
Reedham, in Suffolk. Hero he was kindly received by the 
inhabitants, and con4uc^ to king who whs then 

with his court at Caistpr, about tan . Afrof helving 

resided with the king for Some time he was lUurd^ed by his 
falconer through jealousy of his success iix hswking. Another 


derivation of the name is that it comes from Lother Wistofty a 
tofty or cluster of houses, by lath or slow river— a description 
peculiarly applicable to the 'Waveney, which flows with a 
languid stream strongly contrasting with the rapidity of the 
or tvpid near Gorlcston, These questions, more interest- 
ing to antiquarians than general readers, we cannot enter into 
at present. Similar, though not perhaps equal, obscui'ity 
veils tlio early history of the town, in consequence of its . 
destruction by fire in ICOG, involving the loss of the town 
^records, which were preserved in the vicarage. Little is known 
beyond the fact that is jx'rpQtually at war with Yarmouth, 

ou account of the attempt of the corporation of that^ town to 
moiiopoliso the sale of herrings. The enmity between the tw‘o 
places was exhibited in the tiniie of (fixarlcs the First, when 
th(iy took opposite sides, and contended with great fury and 
alternate success. 

In point of position, there are few towns within a few 
hours’ raihvay journey from London, which can rival Lowes- 
toft. The most easterly point of land in England, this little 
town is rapidly rising into iiublic favour, ou account of the 
extreme salubrity of its atfiiosphere, notwithstanding its 
apparently exposed situation, and the easy means of access it 
posoiNsea Vidth the metropolis, and the whole (^astern division 
of England, through its connexion with the above railway, 

” Knlhroncd upon an ancient hill it vevts, 

Calmly it lifts its time-worn head; and first 
Of all (dd Enghiud’s bii«>y towns, whispers 
Its orifious, uiid greets the risijjg morn.” 

Although only recently elected into a “ watering-place,” 
Lowesufft is one of the most ancient towns in tin? onipirc*; or, 
to speak in more strictly correct langu.'igc, there is litilc doubt 
that the Koinaus had a station on or iK'ar this spot. The 
present town consi-.ts (d* a single street, directly facing the 
b-’icli, an!l “ commanding an extensive prospect of the 
German Ocean,” as an auctioneer would say, if ho had to 
advertise Lowestoft as “ a snug little property in the Eastern 
CcSlnties." But in this one long street there arc to be found 
“ all the conveiiiencoH appear tabling to the most complete ” 
>vatcring-placc ; together with — lo carry (m the auctioneer's 
phraseology — “ that splendour and cl(*gnnee ” whic-.li belongs 
to the new town, and ” that quaintness and hustle” peculiar 
to the old. Wide sands extend from the sca- jihoTe almost to 
the pathways of the street; and the bathing on the shelving 
coast is both safe and practicable at all times of the tide. Of 
course there arc the usual hotels, — the Royal Hotel taking tbo 
lead in public estimation, — a banlving house, and the usual 
number of ghurcht‘s and chapels proper to a well-frequented 
and rapidly rising towm. Fortunately for the peace of both 
the visitors and the inhabitants, Lowestoft has not yet arrived 
at the distinction of a parliamentary borough, or even of a 
mayor and corporation, Ukc Gravesend an4 G^rratt, Rut it 
has attractions of a far weightier kind in its beautiful Marine 
Tarade, opposite the baach ; and a couple pf piers, each 
running about a quarter of a mile into the sea. From the 
esplanade, the sea view is 'very fine ; for there ^ scarcely an 
hour in the twenty-four in whicli the aspect of tho scone 
remains tho same. Now a gay yacht or two skim lightly over 
the waves; now the olBng is crowded with foreign-looking 
craft from France and Holland and the North of Europe, 
jostling with a mosquito fleet of fishing-bpato on their way to 
the opposite coasts, in search of cod and whiting for the 
J^mdon markets ; and again, light wh(M??(os, impelled by 
brawny ifrms, shoot across the way of black, heavy-looking 
ooBiors, and row-boats fall of merry-looking girls and boys— 
yoitng mm they call themselves— disporting 

about iu*Hry o£ summer idleness. 

ijishmar^, and the lighthxm^s,^ md the 
the harbour, each claim nptic^^had we 
space j but tho artist's p&cil is more eloquent than the 
writer’s pen^ and so let that sufiico. 
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H SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 

TIIA.I>E8MEN'S filIGNfl. 

Thb rapid strides which hare taken place, in the form of 
renovations, to accord with the tastes of the present race of 
tlie citizens of London, have conspired to erase almost all trace 
of the curious signs which formerly occupied so prominent 
and conspicuous a place in their streets. Those signs may 
fairly be regarded as a species of heraldry or symbolism, and 
as such are deserving the attention of the antiquary, not only 
in exhibiting peculiar features in the appearance of the city, 
but as illustrations of the manners and customs of our auces*^ 
tors. Although as a rule these distinguisliing marks have 
been abolished, we have still types of tlic custom preserved. 
The gold* boater still exhibits his “ Golden Arm and Ham- 
mer projecting from tlic wall of iRs house ; the fishing-rod 
maker, the trout dangling at the end of a line, the “ Barber’s 
Polo,*' the Virginian Black" and the rtUl oi the tobacconist, 
the Black Doll" of the rag shops, fuid some few others, are 
met with in most of the streets ; neither ought wo to omit 
the more costly, and sometimes elegant, signs of tho infurance 
offices, and Tvhich in many cases add greatly to tho ombcUish- 
ment of our streets. But while this is the case, even the 
lowest description of our public-houses and inns, with their 
stuccoed renovations, appear to aim at an entire change from 
their former nppearimcc, and carefully conceal their original 

sign- 

The introduction of devices and signs against houses appears 
to have been u very early custom j indeed, it was the only 
mode of identification before the introduction of numbering, 
which was not adopted till the middle of the last century. 
These distinguishing marks were not only used by trades- 
people and places of resort, but by private families. At the 
same time, the practice was not universal in cither case, as 
we find in the descriptions of liuusos as “ over against the 
Condyt," “ neer to the May Pole," next Pauli's Cross," "ad* 
joining St. Duristane’s," &c. • 

Some of these descriptions appear to us of very ineonvenient 
length, and in some instances exccedhigly elaborate, as in the 
case of the address of 'W'iniani Paiihorne, the engraver, in 
1(591, “ at the sign of the < Sliip,’ next to the ‘ Drake,’ opposite 
to the ‘ Palgravo Head Ta||?rn,' without Temple Bar’*," and 
ill an advertisement, in 1701, of a public exhibition, "at the 
‘ White Head,’ near Pall Mall, facing the Haymarkot, within 
tw'o doors of the glass lamps." In the early part of the lust 
cent\M*y, wr find, by* the different communications to the 
newspapers, that the state of tho streets caused great dissatis- 
faction to the public, not only from the encroachments made 
by the shopkeepers, who vied with each other in trespassing 
on the public w'ay by their boiv- windows, and who emulated 
to thrust each new one beyond his neighbour’s. Notwith- 
Rtumling tho many complaints that were constantly made, it 
w^as not un til l 76G, that the eubjeot was entered into by the 
corporation, who determined to remove many of tife inconve- 
niences and obstructions. Uy the evidence then publl»h«4, it 
appeared that they clucfly consisted in projections or pent-^ 
houses, and these, when loadv*i with fiow^r-patp, often 
occasioned accidents, from their falling into the streets, and 
were exceedingly unpleasant tO the passengers below, wheii 
these hanging gardens were A writer of the 

.periwl describes the extravaga^ice of th# Signs, as " very large, 
very fine, with gilding and earving, but as very absurd. 
GoMen periwig?*, saws^ axes, razors, trees, lanocts, lauvcs^ 
fltumon^ cheese, blacks^ heads, with gilt hjijir, half nmuns^ 
Kugar idavss, and Westphalia hams, without mercy 

liromthe Borough to ClerketturiiB, Srjiltcchftpol to 

the IlaymarketV^**^ 

^ * Tiie old song -thm ' ' f ‘ 

" I’m amused at tho 

I pass through the town, . " 

To see the odd mixture--*^ 

A Magpie and Crown i 


London was not thn only city decorated with signs. 
beginning of the reign of Louis XIY., the inhabitants of iflris 
made a successful appeal to the king for their removal. It 
appears that their city was in a very sickly Condition^ and 
the mortality very great. The report made by the faculty was 
to the effect, that the signs prevented a free circulation of air 
through the streets, on which on edict was published, that no 
sign should be more than eighteen inches by twelve, and tlie 
weight limited to four "or five pounds. At this time many of 
the iron signs in London weighed 400 or fiOO pounds, and 
some a great deal more. In 1718, the front of a house, 
opposite Bride-lawPy Floot-stroot, fell down, and killed two 
young ladies, a cobbler, the king’s jew'eller, and several others, 
besidjes many maimed. This was occasioned bw tho wind 
blowing hard against the large sign and iron. The new^s- 
Ijapers of the period recount many instances of accidents 
from the signs becoming detached from their frail supports, 
and it is even within the memory of many now living, that 
this was the case. Amongst the many objections which wore 
then raised against them, and called for their removal, was 
that of the owners not always keeping them in proper repair, 
and allowing them to be blown down 6ii the h(‘ads of the 
people. Besides this, those which swung, suspended by 
projecting poles or from hooks, kept up, in windy weather 
especially, a constant grating, creaking, squeaking, and other 
inharmouioui^ and discordtuii noises, to the special amujyarice 
of strangers sojourning in the neighbourhood.* 

Tlie court of Common Council appointed a committee in the 
same year, to consider the subject of the removal of these 
nuisances, wliieh were ordered henceforth to be fixed to the 
front of the liouses, fiat against the wall. The spirit of 
improvement did not stop here ; the water spouts, whieli had 
contrived to distribute their contents over tht passengers, 
were removed ; tlie streets were for the first time inscribed at 
tho corners with tlu'ir niunes ; brass pUtes nere introduf'cd 
on the doors of the gentry, and the iiumhcring of houses 
completed this portion of the great woik of amendment. 

From, this tune the streets wore a different aspect. The 
shops, whieli before liad, for the most part, been little better 
thrui cribs lor storing away goods, and in many inslaneea 
without glass sashes, now adopted them, and exhibited their 
difL-ient wares. Many of the shopkeepers abandoned iheir 
signs altogether, while others adopted the plan suggesu d by 
Oie authorities, by having their signs painted on boards or 
fiat pieces of iron, and nailed against the wall. 'J'hesf', in 
their turn, vanished, when the front of the old wooden pro- 
jections decayed ; and the signs themselves found their way 
to the old iron shops, or in a few cases were preserved by the 
ow'iiers as relics for the gaze of future gimerutions. All that 
has been left to us are a very few and scattered examples. 

The signs adopted by the tradespeople of London almost 
set at defiance a hope of achieving anything approaching to a 
satisfactory classification. At first sight, they appear to have 
been selected without reference to tho trade or occupation of 
the owner of the house. \Ve find the old sign often retained 

The Whale and the Crow ; 

The liazof and Hen ; 

^ The Leg and Seven Stars ; 

'rho Axe and the Bottle ; 

The Tun and the Lute ; 

Tlpj Hagle and Child ; 

The Shovel and Bwt." 

* Gay, in his TrMi, in reverting to this subject, says 

" But when tho swinging signs om offend, 

W^fih ei'eaklng noise, thou rainy Apods impend ; . 

Soon shaU th© keunel swe^l with rapid streams, 

And Wh in muddy torrents to tho Thames." 

in JMi directions to the stranger walking tho streets of 

, by business tp a sti'oet unlcnown, 

Lot the sworp porter point thee through tho town ; 

Be sure observe the signs, for signs remain 
Like faithful landmarks to the walking train." 
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by I new tenant soiling totally different wares, and sometiines 
a jo^t occupation of different callings, as in the case of Uaac 
WaJ^on, who sold his goods in the slxop of another, in Fleet- 
street, i^t the sign of the Harrow// 

. While some signs were taken from the crest or heraldic 
bearing of the family owning the business, as in the case of 
the “ Grasshopper of the Greshams,” others have n reference 
to that of their patrons, as in the case of William Seres* a 
bookseller, in 1566, in St^ Paul’s ’Churchyard, who lived at 
t)ie sign of the ** Hedgehog,” the badge af his patron, Sir 
fleniry Sidney* The crests of various noble families are con- 
stantly mot with, as, for instance, the “ Eagle and Child*' of 
the Stanleys, in scve'ral parts of Westminster, as well as in 
the city ; and a still more common practice of adopting the 
entire arms or supporters of the diff rent companies owming 
the property, or to which the tradesman belonged, and which 
accounts for the constant recurrence/)f the “ Three Tuns ’’ of 
the vintners. "J’he “ Queens’ Hoads,” which form the crest 
of the mercers and others, are still found in stone inserted in 
the brickwork in many parts of the city. 

In the uiveatigatiou of this subject it is curious to remark 
upon the little assistance there is to be obtained by the most 
careful examination of engravings and drawings of that period. 
In many cases th(‘ signs were either omitted altogether, or so 
carelessly drawn, as rather tc^ mislead than guide us in our 
researches ; amongst other channels for information, and fiot 
the least valuable, will bo found in the tradesmen’s tokens, 
the subject on the obverse being mostly ehosen from the 
sign of the house from which they were issued. The majority 
of these interesting evidences emanated from inns, coffee- 
houses, and other places ot public resort. A list of several 
hundred tokens relating to London, has been published in an 
admirable work by T. Y. Akennsn,^ Another source of 
information is the titles of books ; but this, of bourse, relates 
exclusively to the trade of bookselling and stationery Of all 
the motives which induct d a scdcction of subjects for signs, 
perhaps, the most singular is that of a play upon the name. 
AVe iind, for oxamide, AV^'llliam Norton, the printer, used 
the rebus of a sweet-william growdng out of a tun, wdtii 
the M'Oi'd “Non” upon it. Pelham More, at IMoorgate; Kis 
sign was a blackamoor’s head and sun. John Day, the 
well-known iwinter, lived by the latth* Conduit in Cheap- 
side, at the sign of the “ Hesurreetion,” and which represented 
a boy being aroused from sleep, the rising sun, and the 
motti), “Arise, for it is daye.” The sign^f Grafton; the 
publisher and chronicler, was a branch or graft of a tree grow- 
ing in a tun, and which gave rise to a witty remark of his 
rival, John Stowe, who said, in allusion to his chronicle, that 
it was the noise of empty and unfruitful pafftes” to 

which Grafton repli'Hl by calling Stowe’s w’ork “lyes foolishly 
fitoitrd together.’*^ Numerous other examples are found in the 
“ Salmon and Bowl” of John Salmon, in Spital fields, the 
same sign of Mrs. Salmon of the well-knowm wax-w^orks in 
Elect Street ; the “Heart” of Jane Hart, in Southwark ; the 
“Bell” of John Bell, in Wood Street; the “Key” of Jane 
Keye, in Bloomsbury market, and many others. The book- 
sellers often seemed to tdm at appropriate signs in reference 
to the works they sold. The sign of the “ Evangelists” often 
occurs. Ilobert AVycr, in 1527, kept a shop “ in Saynt Mar- 
t 5 ms Paryshe, at the eign^ of St. Johan Evangelyste,” und 
perhaps the signs of the most frequent occurrence are those of 
the signs appropriated to the Evangelists, as the “Eagle” of 
Bt. John, the “Lion” of St. Mark, the “Bull” of St, Luke, 
and the “ Angel” of iSl. Matthew. Others, more common, 
have the same reference. Abraham Veal, tho printer, in 
1548, kept a shop ** in Panic’s Chayne, at ** John Baptist,” 
and Heni-y Smytho, at tho ‘‘Holy Trinity,” without Temple 
Bar. In 1 509, Henry Pep well kept the * ‘ Trinity, ’ ’ and Mich acl 
Lobby the sign pf “ Baynte Hyehell/’ Keynold Wolff at the 

* “ Tradesiticn'« Tokens current in lUincbin and its Vicinity 
between tho Years 1548 and 1672, by Jolla Younge Aketmon, 
Follow amt Secretary of tho Bticioty of i, %, Smith, 

London, 1849. 


“Brazen Serpent,” Which was supported by a “Pox” and a 
“ Wolf,” in allusion to his names, and it may be here worthy 
of remark that by his will he bequeathed his sign to his 
Ilobert, a proof of the value of ihene objects, as well as of the 
estimation in which they were held. In the same locality, 
Gabriel Cawood had for his sign tiie “Holy Ghost.” Others 
of a more terrestrial conception, and j'avouring of Koniish 
ascendancy, w' ere used, as tho “Mitre,” “(Vosier,” “Cai'dinal’s 
Gap,” and “ Golden Cross.” Hi^wgbe BiuglcJou dwelt at the 
“ Dobblehood,” in 'riiamcs Street ; Thomas llacket, at the 
“Popo’s Head,” in I*ombard Street; and Julian Notary, tho 
well-known bookseller, kept his shop, as he Ulls iia by his 
titles, “ Juxta Tempi um-barre, sub iiilersignio trium regum,” 
and another shop in “ St Puules clnrche yurde, at th(* west 
doro, besyde my lordo of London'B.Pidayse, at the sign of the 
‘ Three Kings/ ” ’rhese w«'ro douhilcss mocint for the three 
kings of Cologne, of which tradition we have othe r incliciitions 
in London. The sign of tjie “ Kcvi^” and the “ (b'oss Keys” 
are common, and which may have reference to the keys of St. 
Peter. Bernard Kintot had his shop between 'remple gales, 
at the sign of the “ Cross Keys.” The titular saints have also 
contributed subjects, as the “ Whpel of St. Catherine,” and the 
“Diegon of Rt. George,” as well a,® these saints themselves. 
“'Ihe shyp of folys of the worldc, empreuted by me Itlchard 
Pynson, in I’lcte Strete, at the sygne of the George, 
MCCOCCVllI. 

Our shyp lioralei^ th the sees broihi," 

By tho help offhal Almygbl, nml quyotl;^ . 

' At anker wo lyo within tho rode ; 

But who that lystoth of them lyo, 

• la Floto-stro^te shall thorn fynclo truly, 

.At the (ioorgo in Richardo Pynson’s plaoo, 

Prynter unto Iho Kyng’s uohlo Grac<‘.” 

AVilliam Middleton, in 1541, who succeeded Pyuson, kept 
lip tlic same sign, and used, a-^ his rebus, a tuj} in the middle 
of a hliiold between two angels. The gridiron of St. Lawtenco 
is another example; and we cannot omit tho “Devil ” of St. 
Dunstuii, wdiich was the sign of a well-known house in tliat 
parish, the resort of the wits oCthe last two centuries. In the 
same parish w^as the “ Little Dctil,” where the members of 
the embryo society of antiquaries were w'ont to meet, before 
they removed to the “ Mitre,” which is stUl hi existence. 

The sports and pastimes of the people have contributed their 
subjects ; for instance, the “ Maypole ” w'as to be found in 
tlie immediate vicinity of the s^bts on which they erected 
them, as well as the objects witli w'hich they w'erc decorated. 
Ilobert hud William Copeland, the former of whom was servant 
to Wynkin de Worde, kept a shop, at the sign of the 

“Rose Garland,” in Fleet-street. The old scrivchcr, “ Ihoii 
Waylande, at the sigiie of the Blew Gitrlande,” in the same 
street. “ Lilies, Violets, Sunflow’crjj, and Marygolds,” were not 
uncommon ; while sports in the ailma have provided us with 
“Bears, Bulls, and Cocks,” tvithout number; as well as the 
“Horn” of the huntsman. The “Falcon” was a favourite 
sign, Wynkin de AVorde set up u jness on the fepot now 
occupied by No. 82, Fleet-street, and afterwards by Grifiiths, 
“ at the .signe of the Faueon, in Saincte Dunstone’s church- 
yai’de, in tho west of Londdn, 1565 ; ” as well as by a succes- 
sion printers and |jubli8hers, including John Murray, the 
publisher of Byron’s works, and Samuel Highly, the w'dl- 
luiown medical bookaellbr of our time.. The court at tho 
side of the house still goes by the name of this sign, John 
Harrison, W'ho published tho first edition of “ A^'enus and 
Adonis,” and “ Rape of Lucreee,” dwelt at the sign of tho 
“AVhite Greyhound;” and tho first edition of Richard II. 
was printed at the sign of the “Fox.” The celestial bodits 
furnihed subjects ; “Bims, Moons, and Suirs ” were intirmi-* 
nable. Wynkin deAVorde, “ai the signe of the Sonne." 
Richotd Tottel and Richard Pynson both liv( d at the “Hande 
and Starr©/’ #hich is the house now occupied hy Butter Worth, 
tha pnljlishet; tho site of their printing-office being now occu- 
pied 1^ D^k*9 coffee-house* At the “ Star,” on Bnow^hill, 
‘at the Ikmm of his friend Mr. Stnidwick, John Runyan died, 
in \m. 
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JAMBS WATT. 


Jambs WATt was born at Greenopk, on the 10th of January, 
s 1734. His groat* grandfather owned a small estate in Aber- 
deenshire ; but having joihed in Montrose’s insurrection, he 
was killed in battle, leaving an infant son to be brought up by 
relatives. When the orphan child grew to manhood; he 
showed great capacity for mathematical pursuits, and.followed 
the profession of a teacher of mathematics in Greenock, where 
he died at the age of ninety-one. Two sons survived him : 
the elder, John, adopted his father’s profession, to which he 
added that of a surveyor, and was much employed in Ayr and 
Glasgow, but died a few years after his father ; tlie younger, 
James, was a block-maker - and ship-chandler in Grecmock, 
engaging occasionally also in ship and house building and 
general trading. He was an active and enterprising man, 
*^uch esteemed by his fellow citizens, who chose him to fill 
some of the municipal posts of honour. Latterly, however, 
hU concerns did not prosper — perhaps* he had too many trades 

and he retired from business with reduced means and 

impaired faculties, some y^ars before tlie close of his life^ 
Ilis family consisted of two eons— James, the subject of our 
sketch, and John, who was drowned at sea in his twenty-third 
year. Of the mother, Agnes Muirhead, little is known, 
farther than that she belonged to a respectable family, so that 
we have not the means of discovering w'hethcr this cote afibrds 
confirmation or the reverse of the assertion so often made, 
that the mothers of great men are almost always found to be 
persons of superior mental endowments. 

Wlien a child, James Watt’s healt^ was so delicate, that 
his school education was much interrupted. His mother 
taught him reading, his father writing and arithmetic. As is 
often the case with children compelled by ill health to a 
sedentary life, he became an incessant reader, and likewise 
formed habits of r^fieetton far beyond his years. Some anec- 
dotes of his childhood, which have been preserved, show how 
early the peculiar bent of his genius developed itself.' A 
gentleman one day calling upon his father, observed the chi|d 
bending over a marble hearth, with a piece of coloured chalk 
in his hand. ** Mr. Watt,” smd he, yo^ ought to send that 
hoy to school, and not allow him to trifie away his time at 
home.” Look how my child is employed before you con- 
demn,” replied the lather. The gentleman then obscr\ ed that 
the child had drawn nwtthematiciil lines and circles on the 
hearth. He put various i|Uestlons to the boy, and was 
astonished and .gratified with the mixture of intelligence, 
quickness, and 8imp%ity displayed In answers. He was 
then trying to solve a problem iu geometry Another story 
tcIU how his aunt, Mrs.' Muirhead, Sitting with him ope 
evening at the tea-table, said, James, I never saw such an 
idle boy ! Take a hook^ w employ yoi^elf usefully ; for the 
last half-hour you have not spoken a wrdi'but taken off the 
lid of that kettle and put it on agaii^ holing now a cup and 
now a silver spoon over the steam, u^tohing'how it rises fkom 
the spout, and caju^hing and counting the drops of water. 
At the same time the boy shbwe^ other talents of a very dis- 
similar kind. Nobody could tell a story like James Watt. 
His mother once left him in Glasgow, .at the house of a firiend, 
and was astonished, on her return, by a request from the lady 
whose guest he was, to take her son hoJne ; for, said she, ** I 
cannot stand the degree of excitement he keeps me in : I am 
worn out for want of sleep. Every evening, before ten o’clock, 
our usual hour of retiring to rest, he contrives to engage me 
iii conversation, then begins some striking tale, and, whether 
humorous or pathetic, the interest is so overpowering, that 
the ftbmily all listen to h’lm with breathless attention, and,, 
hour after hour passes unheeded.” This accomplishment he 
retained in an extraordinary degree through life ; and thole 
Who went iiito his company with the expectation of finding a 
giive, reserved mkn, absorbed in his qvm pieciriiarpumu^ 
ware astonished to meet instead, cm of tlm ihost getdal, 
ImmotouB, and fascinating companions. The lad had a taste 
for all kinds of knowledge, and everything he took up he 


studied with characteristic enthusiasm. On the h^ka ol 
Loch Lomond, whither he was ofmn sent for health, botaair 
and the traditional lore of the neighbourhood were his delight 
At^ home, chemistry, and natural philosophy in various 
branches, with medicine, surgery, and mechtmical contri- 
vances, filled up his busy hours. 

At the age of eighteen he went to London, to learn the 
business of a mathematical instrument maker ; but in little 
more than a year was compelled, by ill health, to return home. 
The two following years he spent under the paternal roof or 
in visits to his mother’s relatives in Glasgow. He was not idle, 
however, but diligently occupied in perfecting himself in his 
businoss. In 1757, he determined to settle in Glasgow, but 
some of the trade's corpqrations stood on their privileges, and 
would give no place to the new comer. In this dilemma, the 
pmfossors of the university kindly came to his relief, and 
naming him mathematical instrument maker to the university, 
gave him apartments within their premises, in which to carry 
on his’* business. The University of Glasgow could then boast 
of Ad f.m Smith, Robert Simson, Hr. Black, and Dr. Dick, 
and it may be inferred that the person who could at twenty- 
one secure their zealous aid, must have given no doubtful 
indications of ability. Here Watt formed a lasting friendship 
with Dr. Black, and about the same time commenced his 
friendship with Robii^on, who was then a student at Glas- 
gow, and afterwards professor of natural philosophy in the 
tJiiiversity of Edinburgh. The intelligent young instrument 
maker’s shop became a favourite resort with the choice spirits 
of the place, in 'which to discuss all curibus questions in 
science, art, or literature, ‘‘ Whenevet AnypuBxle came in 
the 'way of Is students,” says Robison, ** wo went to Mr. 
Watt. lie needed only to be prompted} for everything 
bccam(‘ to him the beginning of n new and seripu* study, and 
'ive knew that he would not quit it till he had either discovered 
its insignlfioancy, or made sometlung of it. He learnt the 
German language in order . to peruso Leopbld^s ‘ Theatrum 
Macliinarum.’ So did I, to know what ho was about Similar 
reasons made us both learn the Italian language. When to 
his superiority of knowledge is added thn native ritfipllicily and 
candour of Mr. Watt’s character, it is no Wonder that the 
attachment of his acquaintances was strong. I have seen 
something of tig! world, and I tihi obliged to say I never saw 
such another instanOe of general ^«nd cordial i^t^bcduncnt to a 
person whom all acknowledged to be their superior. But this 
superiority was concealed under the most amieble candour, 
and a liberal allowanoe of merit to every Hero is an 

instnictive picture. A young tradesman, foost SiUtgent in his 
workshop labours, yet finding time to learfi languages, 

and acquire so much general information at the superior 
companion of men, whose *lives were Spent intellectual 
pursuits. And how charming, foo, tHg and candour 

which accompanied his great is the crown- 

ing grace of all. 

In 1763, he left the college, and shop in the town, 

prwously to his marriage with l# editeia, Miss Miller. The 
steam engine had b^en a frequent subject of conversation with 
his friend Mr. Robison, who had suggested <he possibility of 
applying steam power in moving wheel carriages. In the year 
1761 or 1762, Watt had tried some experiments on the force of 
steam in a Papin’s digester, but it was not until the winter of 
1763-4 that the incident occurred which led to his great dis- 
covery. Tbo history of this event had better he .given in the 
words of his son, taken from the memoir of his fother; fur^ 
nished by him to the Encyclopedia Rritannica. A working 
model of a steam-engine, upon Newoqmen’s constmetioii, had 
been sent him for repair by Anderson, professor of naturil 
philosophy. « When he had repaired it and set it to Work, 
he found that the boiler, though large in^proportioh to the 
cylinder, was barely sufficient to supply it with steam for 
a fow strokes per minute^ and that a great, quantity of 
tlbn Water was required, though it was but sUghtly loaded ;by 
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th-o pump attached to it. It soon occurred to him that the 
cause lay in the little cylinder (two inches diamet^i six 
inches ’stroke)^ exposing a greater suriace to condense the 
steam than the cylinders of larger engines did, in proportion 
to their respective contents. By shortening the column of 
water in the pump, less steam and less injection water were 
reqniredt and the model worked at a proper speed. Thus the 
purpose for which it was put into his hands was accomplished, 
and with this mode of accounting for the defect, and this 


ascertained from experiments made with boilers of various 
constructions, that |he evaporation of boiling water is neither 
in proportion to the evaporating surface nor to the quantity of 
water, as had been supposed but to the heat that enters it, 
and that the latter depends chiefly on the quantity of surface 
exposed to the action of the fire. He likewise determined the 
weight of coal required for the evaporation of any given quan* 
tity of water. -Being convinced that there existed a great 
error in the statement which had been previously given of th 



result, most artists would have been satisfied ; the case 
was dilTerent with Msb Watt. He had now become aware of 
a great consumption of steam, and his curiosity was excited to 
a more accurate investigation pf causes, in which he pro» 
eeeded in a truly philosophical manner. The cylinder of his 
small model being of brass, he conceived that less steam 
would be condensed by substituting cylinders of some material 
whidh would transmit heat more slowly. He made a larger 
model, with a cylinder (six inches diameter and one foot 
it^ke) of wood soaked in oil and baked to dryness. He 


bulk of water when converted into steam, he proceeded to 
examine that point by experiment, and disK^overed that water 
converted into steam of the heat of boiling water was expanded 
to l’,B00 times its bulk, or, as a rule for ready calculation, 
that a cubic inch of water produced a cubic foot of 
He constructed a boiler to be applied to his model, Wki^h 
shoi^, by inspection, the quantity of water evaporated, $pd 
Gonssquentb|l^ gabled him to calculate the quantity of steam 
used in meif stroke of the engine. This he now proved to be 
■evm^al times, the oiui^ of the cylinder. He i^so observeil 
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tWt all attempts to improve the vacuum, by throwing in more 
hijectlon water, caused a disproportionate 'waste of steam; 
and it occurred to him that the cause of this was the boiling 
of water in vacuo at very low heat (recently determined, by 
Dr. Puller, to be under 100*=^), consciiucntly, at greater heats, 
the injection water was converted into steam in the cylinder, 
and resisted the descent of the piston. He now perceived 
clearly, that the great waste of steam proceeded from its being 
chilled and condensed by the coldness of the cylinder before 
it was sufficiently heated to retain it in an elastic state, and 
that, to derive the greatest advantage, the cylinder should 
always be kept as hot as the steam which entered it; An4 
that when the steam ,was condensed, it should be cooled down 
to 100'^, or lower, in order to make the vacuum complete. 
Pai'ly in 170/5 the fortunate thought occurred to him of accom- 
plishing this by condensing the ,steain in a sciiarate vessel, 
exhausted of air, and kept cool by injection, between which 
’ and the cylinder ii communication was to be opened every 
time steam was to be condensed, while the cylinder itself was 
to be kept constantly hot. No sooner had this occurred to 
him than the moans of effecting it presented themselves in 
rapid succession. A model was constructed, and the experi- 
ments made with it placed the correctness of the theory, and 
the advantages of tlu' invention, beyond the reach (jf doubt. 

In the course of these trials he w'as muih struck by the 
great hoiit comimmicalod to the injection water by a small 
quantity of steam, and he proceeded by a very sirnj^e ex- 
periment to satisfy hiTri.self upon that subject, 'when ho 
discovered that water converted into steam will heat about 
six times its o’vvn 'weight of watei' at 17*' or 48^’ to 212. lie 
meutioued this extraordinary fact to Dr. Black, who then 
explained to him his doctrine of latent heat, to the support of 
which Mr. Watt had afterwards the satisfaction of f*on- 
tributmg his experimenti. Prom some of tliesc he 'was led to 
suppose the latcmt heat qf sti'am te b(‘ iibovc 1 ,0(10"’, but he* 
afterwards considered 0(50®' a more accurate* determination. 
Prom t/tliiTs he deduced, tlie important conclusion that the 
sum of the latent and sensible heut of steam, at diOl-nait 
peratures, is a constant (luautity, the latent heat increasing as 
the sensible lu^at diminishes, or, in other words, that a given 
weight of water in the state of steam contains nearly the same 
quantity of Jmat, w'hatcwr may be the bulk or cb nsity of ibo 
steam. 

I'ho invention now eomidetc, the next consideration was 
how to obtain fun^ls to execute it on a laigo scale. At length 
Mr. Watt applied to Dr. Ihu'buck, of the Canon Iron^Norks, 
and a partiurship was formed, by the terms of w'hlch Dr, 
lloebuck to rccoivo t'a'O-tlyrds of the proftts of the 
inqnovcim nt. A large steam-engine was then constructed by 
Mr. M'utt. at Kinncill, near Burro wslonness, Dr, Itoebuck's 
r£‘sidoii(‘e ; the trials with which realised then: most sanguine 
aniicipiitions. Soon after, however, Dr. Koebucl^'w dreum- 
BtariccN bccanu* embarrassed, and this, along W'ith Mr. Watt's 
engineering engagements, dt layed ter time the intruduc* 
non of his discovery Xo the pubhe. 

A paleid wu^ obtfiined for it in i7ffil, bu^t for mmv years 
notHm;:!: tnrther was done in regard to it. In th(* meantime 
WiUt had rr'bii(pu>hcd hu* husiness of mutbeiiiatical instru- 
ment make r, and ado^jicd that of civil engineer. In ]7d7, he, 
made a surv.-y fur a canal of junction betwi^eu the rivers 
PoriU ;uui (Mydc, l)y what wn# t ailed the lanuond passage, 
but the lull iui it was lost in Parliament, lie surveyed ajid 
feupt-raUended tlie inaknig/>l the ^luriKland (auml. Por tJic 
Crmau and (Jfdttfhmian tJanalK* also, .surveys were made by 
him at didi*rcu( times ; lh(^ former was oxeeufed h'<»veral years 
aCterwavds by Mr. Itounie, and the latter hy Mr, Telford, on 
a mnuh larger st'ixlc .than waa origiu^Jly iutcmled, lie ‘w^.s 
employed likewise, in improving the harbutirs of Ayr, Port 
tUasgow, and Ureenoik, in dooptnin-, and xmprovijvg for 
nftvoj;able purposes the Clyde and o».hor riviTs, in buildiitg 
hralg»‘M at Hamilton and Butherglcn, ^d other works' pf 
public utihly. While (‘Ugaged in one of 3ii.s surveys, In the 
end of i77-), ' ^ r. chived the affiielivo intelligence of tiie deatli 
of Id-i wife, who left, him a wm and dSughtor, 


Not long after, ISfr. Botdton, of Soho Fptqi<Dy» near Bir- 
mingham, a man of great intelligence and cnterpi^d, and, 
possessing large capited, bought Dr. Roebuck's into^st in the 
steam-engine patent, and took the inventor into partnership^ “ 
a connexion fortunate for tho parties' immediately concerhiid, 
and most important in the history of the world's materiW 
progress. Watt now removed 'to England, and obtaining ah 
extension of the term of his patent to twenty- five years, the 
making of steam-engines 'W'os commenced at Soho by tho firm 
of Boulton and AVatt. About thij time ho entered into a 
se’cond marriage, with Miss M‘Crrcgor, the daughter of an old 
Glasgow friend, and in her we are told he found “a zealous 
and able coadjutor.” 

'Hie engines made at Soho were at first only used for 
mining purposes. The}'' wore soon iiitroditc-cd into Cornwall, 
and found of the greatest value. The saving in fail amounted 
to three-fourths of the quantity consumed by those of the 
beat construction previously in use.” The patentees were 
entitled to a third of this saving. Many attempts, however, 
were made to defraud them of their dues, as well as to pirate 
AVatt's inventions. Prom 17‘.b2 to 170{), they were engaged in 
vexatious law-suits in defence of their rights. AA^att jocularly 
WTites to his friend, Dr. Black; — ^“AVo have been so beset 
'with plagiaries, that if I had not a very good memory of my 
doing it, their impucleiU assertions w'ould lead me to doubt 
whether I was the author of any improvements in the steam- 
engine, and the illfwill of those we had most essentially 
served, Avhether suc^h improvements have not Ix^eii highly ]>r('- 
judifial to the commonwealth/’ All tlu* proceedings ter- 
minated in the full confirmat|pn of Watt’s claims. During 
thcsi' years enterprising men were engaged in various (piai'ters 
r; a1 tempting to adapt lh<' s tv>am- engine to 'W'ater convt'yanees. 
Long before ^AVatts turn*, indeed, the practicability of ein- 
plojiiig steam power 111 navigation had been frequently sug- 
gested. Towards the close of the seventeenth century, both 
Ha vary and Papin indiciiied the possibility of some su('b use 
being made of their (mgiucs. In 1730, Dr. John Alb'ii 
propoeed to give motbjii to vessels by forcibly cji'ctuig a 
stream of 'W'ator or current of air from their «tcrn and scv<*ii 
years aflei, JvaMthan Hulls published an accijunt of a sieam- 
boat invented by bim. In 17^7, the celebrated Diinicl 
IJcrnmlli, in au essay which obtained a prize from tlie 
Academy of BuencciS afU*r dcmoniilrating the effects ol many 
mcchnriiLtil contrivances which might be substituted for oars 
in moving vessels, suggests paddle-wheels moved by Btcam 
power 01 the force of gunpowder/’ About seventeen yi'ars 
later, experiments with steautiboats were made on thf' t-hiuo 
by the Uomte d’AnxLron, under the auspices of a company 
formed for the purpt)se. Tliey failed, and a year or .two after 
w«‘)’e r<*peatcd by M. J. I<. P^'rieu, with improved machine' y, 
but nut much suocchs, All similar attempts showed tho same 
rchults, till Watt’s engine, with its wonderful power of uni- 
V Cl sal adaptation, w'as brought into use, 

'rho first really succes'^ful steaui-boat experiment was made 
in Dalswintou Lak(', Dniulricsshire, in (ictober, 17<S8, by Air,' 
Miller, of DaUwiutou This gentleman had been cA'periinoiit- 
fur some tinu* f>n the best mmlc of impelling ves.m>ls by the 
power of men and of horses applied to the paddle-wheels. 
The idea of using stcjarn ]>ow'or In* owed to tho tutor of his 
family, Mr. Taylor, . The difiir-ulty was, how to apply the 
engine to the boat, imd Mr. Symington, an engineer, who was 
at that time endiuivouiing to adapt the steam-engine to >vhcol 
carriages, w'as consulted. By the joint exertions of the three, 
a plan was formed, and a twin or double pleasure boat built 
w ith thi^engine in a strong oak frame placed on one j*idc, tho 
boiler on the opposite side, and the paddle-wheels in tho 
jttjlddle. Iffie success of the experiment w^as complete, and 
the boat went at the rale of five miles an hour. Mr, Miller 
had a lai'ger boat built soon after, wdiich was tried in the 
, presence of many jBpectators ; but unfortunately the padclte- 
wheols broke. A second trial w’as made w'ith stronger wheels, 
on the ’Jfith of December, i78f>, when it was found that the 
vessel sailed at tho speed of seven miles an hour. 

In 1801, Mr. Symington was employed by Lord Dutulms to 
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mako .a tug boat for dragging vessels on the canal* Tlie 
Charlotte pun^^ liras accordingly constructed, which ** took 
in ^agi> jiays Mr, S^tialngton, two lo.'ided vessels, each 
.upwards 6f seventy tons burden, and with great ease cai’ried 
them through the long reach of the Forth and Clyde Canal to 
Port Pundas, a distance' of nineteen miles iind a half in six 
hours, although the whole time it blew a very strong breeze 
right ahead.” Its use was relintiuished from an opinion, held 
by some of the canal proprietors, that the paddle wheels 
injured the banks of the canal. 

A year or two after, Symington was visited by an American, 
Mr. Fulton, who had been engaged in steam-boat experiments 
on the Seine, under the patronage of Mr. Livingstone, the 
American chancellor. Symington took him on board the 
Charlotte Diindas, had it put into motion, and furnished him 
Avith all the information ho desired. Fulton then ordered an 
rngi}ie of Boulton and Watt, it is said under an .assumed 
name, had it conveyed to America, and, in 1H07, the Clermont 
with the Soho engine was launched in the Hudson river, to 
Miul between New' York and Albany- -the first Amenean 
steamer, and the first steam ship any'W'hcirc, r(.‘gularly employed 
for commci’cial purposes. The Ainericaus have also the credit 
of being the first to venture on deep sea navigation 'in steamers; 
this hold feat— as it w'as then accounted — being accomplished 
by !Mr. Shwems of Hoboken, who had his vessel taken from 
the Hudson to the Delaware by sen. 

In 18111, the Cornet, a t^esscl of about tw'cnty-five tons, was 
built at Tort Glasgow’, by order of Mr. Henry Bell, and was 
the flrMl steam passage ship in Biitaiu. It plied on the Frith 
of Fortli.^ By and bye, others w'cre starh'd, and such sea 
voyages as between Great BriHin and Ireland, and from Leith 
to liOndcm, or Glasgow to Liverpoed, were tculured upon. 

'rhe next great advance in .steam natigation was made by 
Mr. Napier, by whose means a regular steam communication 
Avas ('Htablished bctw’cen Greenock and Belftist, and to him 
is due the praise also of getting post-office steam packets 
Tstablisbed, In 1822, the “ Jamo.s Watt” steam vessel A>as 
built, to ply between TiCith and London. With the excep- 
tion of the low proportion of its power to its tonnage,'’ says 
the historian of atoum luivigation in the Kncyclopiedia Britan- 
idea, “the ^ .Tames Watt’ imsacsscs almpst voll the (lualities 
of the most improved vessels of the present day.” In 1826, 
the “ United Kingdom ” was built, the first of the T*eAiathan 
class of steamers ; and, in 1838, notwithstanding the outcry 
as to its impracticability, regular steam communication across 
the Atlantic was established, thus bringing the old and new 
worlds into close neighbouVhood. 

It is time to return from this digression to Watt’s personal 
history. lie had been peculiarly happy in the choice of .A 
partner, for Mr. Tioullon, in the most judicious manner, took 
all the cares of husinc xS on himself, so as to leave Watt free to 
devote all the energies of his inventiA'c mind to the advance- 
ment of science and the useful afts. 'fhe upplieatum of the 
powers of steam to give a rotary motion to mills, oc;'apied 
much of his attcution. After various unsuccessful attempts, 
he Avas induced “ to turn liis thoughts to the adaptation of 
the retdp^ocatiug motion to the i)roduetion of a continued 
regular rotary one* This he accomplished by a series of 
improvements, the exclusive property of AAffiich he secured by 
successWe patents in the yeai’s 1781, 1782, 1781, and 1785 ; 
including, among other inventions, the rotary motion of the 
sun and planet wheels, the expansive principle, the double 
engine, the parallel moUon, and the smokeless furnace. The 
application of the centriiHj;,al regulating force of the ffovernor 
gave thc' finishing stroke to tlm machine.”* Thus perfected, 
how truly is it found to justify Lord Jeffrey’s remarks, that it 

has increased iudclinitely the mass of human comforts and 
enjoyments, and rendered cheap and accessible all over the 
world the materials of wealth and prosperity. It has armed 
the feeble hand of man, in short, with a power to which no 
limits can be. assigned, completed the dominion of mind over 
the most refractory qualities of matter, and laid a sure fouiu 
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dation for all those future miracles of mechanic power, which 
arc to aid and roAA'ard the labours of after generations,” 

In 1780, Watt invented a machine for copying letters ami 
drawings ; and in thc winter of 1784 contrived an apparatus 
for heating thc roojn in which he Avrote by steam. In 1 786, 
he and Mr. Boulton went to Paris, by inAutation of the French 
government, to suggest improvements in thc mode of raising 
water at !Marly. While there, Berthollet communicated to 
him his di8ef)vcry of the bleaching properties of chlorine. Ou 
his return, Watt informed his father-in-law of thc process, 
and under hi.s direction it was successfully tried at Mr. 
McGregor’s bleach- field, near (jllasgow. The introduction 
of this A'aluable improYcment into Britain must, therefore, 
bo numbered amongst the many benefits bestowed upon it 
by means of this great man. 

From early youth he had been fond of chemical studies, and 
in this department, likewise, ho Avas destined to be a success- 
ful inquirer. In a letter, written to Dr. Ifi-icKStley, ou the 2Sth 
of April, 1783, he announces his hypothesis as to the compo- 
sition of Avatcr, to which he had been led by some of Priestley's 
experiments. Cavendish, as is Avell known, came to similar 
conclusions about the same time, and Aerified them by experi- 
ment. We do not enter on the vexed question as to whom the 
honour rightly belongs of being considcr-cd the discoverer of 
tho composition of water, “ the gr<*atc.st and most prolific dis- 
covery,” says M. Arago, “ of modern chemistry;” but it is 
certain that Watt cUd not borrow hi?» theory from any other 
person. 

On thc expiration of his patent, in ISOO, lu! retired from 
business, A\ith abundant Avealth, full of years, and loaded with 
honours, an active, prosperous, cheeiful old man. But even 
he had to foci, that in his best estate “man w'alks in a vain 
sIkTav.” Death entered his family and snarclicd from the 
aff’eclionato parent thc dearly- cherished youngest son. Gre- 
gory W'alt, who had, with his elder brother, sue<’ecded to his 
father’s business, was a young man of high mental endow- 
ments, distinguished attainments, and bright(‘st promise, 
Avheii disease and death came to Avithdraw him from all 
(‘orthly occupations. It Avas a sore stroke to tlio aged fatlier, 

**11 d reads a salutary lesson to all. 

Although no longer in business, Watt AA^as still busily and 
usefully employed. Having been applied to by a Glasgow' 
company for advice as to the conveyance of water across tlic ^ 
river from a A^xdl which afforded a natural filter, he proposed 
to lay across the bod of the riA'er a flexible main with ball and 
socket joints,' thc idea of Avhich was suggested to him by a 
lobster’s tail ; and some time after it was effected ‘w'ith < ntiro 
success. 

He paid his last visit to Scotland in I8r7, Avhen his friends 
were delighted to find him aetiA'-e and cheerful as ever, 
'riie next year Mr. Watt invented ii machine for copying 
j)iecc'a of sculpture. Though never finished, several s]ieeimcns 
AA'cre executed by it, which he distributed iiinoiigst his friends 
a.s “ thc Avork of a young artist just entering his eighty-third 
year.” 

Kavly in 1810, syniptoms of declining health alarmed his 
friends, and on the 25th of August his long and useful life 
closed, at Mr. Watt’s own residence, Iloathticdd, in Stnft’ord- 
shiro. IIus health had been delicate from cbildliood, and 
during a large portion of his Hie he suffered gi*eatly from 
headache ; yet, notw'ithstandijig his incessant labours, he 
lived to see his eighty-fourth year. No doubt the simplicity 
and temperauce of his habits tended to counteract the natural * 
debility of his constitution. In life many hoixours had been 
bestowed upon him. He Avas a member of the Royal Societies 
both of London and Edinburgh, and a corresponding member 
of the BataA'ian Society* The Univemty of Glasgow bestowed 
on him the honorary degree of LL.D^ in 1806, and he Avas one 
of the foreign members of tlie National Institute of France. 
After death, filial affection and public gratitude awarded him 
such homage as nioiunnents and statues can give.. A marble, 
statue; by C}jailtfey, rests on his tomb ; another, by the same 
aHist, was presented by his son t(» thc UiiiA'(-i>dty of Glasgow; 
and, to befter, ii8,500 was expended by the younger \\hitt 
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3ir' 

in ft Undeome buUding for a library in his father’s native added to the many already on record, 5 
town, in which the inhabitants hare placed a sUtiie of their amiablcness combined,— of a man to ^ 

distinguished townsman. Everyone who has visited West^ conceive and execute the greatest deSSns. and 
minster Abbey will remember the colossal statue of Watt, practical good sense and good temper which give seouritjr to 
also the work of Chautrey, which stands there, bearing an friendship and happiness to all around. lie claimed no right 
inscription from the pen of Lord Brougham. of genius to infringe the laws of social life, and indulge hia ^ 

Mr. Watt was no less beloved for his private virtues than own whims at the expense of the feelings and convenience of 

respected for his publi(‘ services. He is another instance, others. 

THE SACUED IBIS. 

Tub ancient Egyptians rendered divine honours to the Inis. vercr ; and different ancient authors after Herodotus, —Cicero.in 
They religiously pre served it in their temples, and esteemed it his ** Nature of the Gods,” Pomponius in his “ History of the 
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as the incarnation of deity. They attributed to it the most Universe,” and others, — relate the same story. It was com- 

^ exalted virtue, associated it with the mysteries of Isis and monly believed that the ibis not only killed but devoured the 

Osiris, recognised in it tlxe guardian of the laud, and made it serpents, and as these fiery flying creatures were deadly foes to 

the olygect of idolatrous service at all their solemn banquets, man, the bird who became their enemy was the friend of man, 

The pries t% of llcrmopoUs preserved in their temple an ibis, more than a friend— a guardian— a god. 

whiclx was said to be immortal. The reason for worshipmg ' Other reasons which may have given rise to the honours 
this peculiar bird Was that it had rendcro<I great services, true anciently bestowed upon the ibis, have been suggested in 

or supposed, to the land sf Egypt ; so it w'os reared, with the modern times. The bird inhabiting the borders of the Nile 

tonderestsoUcitude, wandered unmolested throiightlmirtowiui, would become aesoeiated with that sacred river. The inun.;, 

and he who killed an ibis, , though inadvertently, was punished di^ofis of that stream, which fertiltsed the surrounding dis- 

with death. ^ and secured plentiful harvesto, was, and still is, one of 

Herodotus tells us, that the ibis saved from the In* the gt^eatest blessings of the land ; and in those distant UOms^ 

vasion of a host of winged serpents, and that in consequence, when to man’s untutored intellect all was godlike or God, the 
the Egyptians entcn.t jied a gt rat wne^otion for their ddd* bird which tpfwii its home near the fructifying metl msy 
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have 1)6611 guardian of the stream, and bo; the cloth arranged like trellis- work ; in the interior the birds ore 

betiefactor of the C0U3|^. Ae to the story of the winged always disposed in one form, being closely packed together, 

serpents there is nothing, it was formerly argued, in the strongly impregnated with bitumen; and the bird, with its linen 

habits, the conformation, or the ^pfl^cnsities of the ibis, to covering, is then enclosed in an earthen pot, of a peculiar 

warrant its acceptance and belief, and by many, the nstrrative shape, tapering towards the lower extremity. The opening of 

of Herodotus is regarded as a fable ; but fable or not, the thing 
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was once devoutly believed, and so great was Egyptian vene- 
ration for the bird, that when an alien army besieged an 
city, the iuhabitants durst not xeeist them, because 
in their company an ibis was seen. 

In our own time, antiquarian research has discovered many 
curious remains of this holy bird of the Egyptians. Perfect 
specimens of the ibis have been found in the catacombs of 
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the pot is covered with an earthen lid, hermetically sealed. 

In the catacombs^ of M6mphii| there is a large collection of 
these mummies, systematically arranged, one above the other ; 
the place is called the Bird-pit, and some very interesting ^ 
specimens have been brought to Europe, 



E^^pt. Very many mummies in a state of preservation 
have been found at Saccata, Memphis, and Thebes, for the 
old Egj^tiaiis were careful to preserve from corruption even 
the dead bodies of these birds. The muthmies arc remark- 
able for the attention which has evidently been bestowed 
u^ them. Thdr enterlor is composed of fillets of linen- 


The general characteristics of the ibis are: a long beak, 
bent, almost square at the base, but round and obtuse at the 
point ; the nostrils are small, and situated very near the com- 
menemnont of^the beak ; the head and upper port of the nwk 
black, anddavoid of plumage; the legs are long and slender, 
and tlm dawu Tsry temarkab^ in appearance. There is a 
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griat rarkty of apocies, common to different eauntarieft, whkh 
pOitfte»s the same characteristics as the ibis, but it has been 
doubted whether the bird which the Egyptians worshippedt as 
divine is really known at the present day. 

The inquiries of the learned have, however, satisfactorily 
answered the question. The researches of Savigny and Cuvier 
were not without result. The catacombs of Thebes and 
Memphis have disclosed the secret. The mummies, which 
long ago were so carefully prepared by the wise men of Egypt, 
have aiforded the means of ascertaining the nature of the 
deified bird, appears that there are two species, perfectly 
distinguished Trom one another. 'I'hey are those which orni- 
thologists designate under the names of the white ibis (ibk 
religiosa) and the black or green ibis (ibis falcinella). . 

'I'he white ibis, or sacred ibis, has a full robust body, the 
head and neck denuded of feathers, the tail short. The general 
plumage is clear, spotless white, with the exception of the 
tips of the quill-feathers, which arc generally black, reflecting 
a bright violet or green. Travellers have observed this species 
on the banks of the Nile, and it is identical with the white 
ibis represented in old Egyptian sculptures and found in 
Egyptian tombs. 

The black or green ibis is of a black plumage, which reflects 
in certain lights a green Or violet colour. This bird is found 
in Europe, India, and the United States. It received, as 
W'ell as the sacred ibis, divine honours, but is leas frequently 
found among the anummies. 

The ibis dwells in society- They are found in flocks of six 
or eight ; the fl<jcks of th(' black ibis sometimes exceed thirty 
or forty. The parent tfirds carefully build the nest for the 
young, and rear the little ones with the utmost solicitude, so 
that poets have celebiatcd them as models of tendemes.s and 
fidelity, whose love is only destroyed by death. Tlieir habits 
are peaceable and affectionate. In youth the neck is partially 
covered with down or small feathers of i\ blackish tint, which 
fall off "when the plumage is mature, leaving the head and 
neck bare, W'hicli, with the beak and feet, arf^ of a decidedly 
black colour. 


Bruce was the first Who bmke t^ugh the popular ewora 
respecting the ibis, and made it quit^kftr to all, that the 
true sacred ibis, such as was of old Worshipped in Egypt, 
such as is still found in tlfe mummy-pitchers, represented in 
the pictures disoovered at Herculaneum, and sculptured t.on 
ancient medals and vases, —was no other than the bird known 
by the name of Abou-IIannes, ()r Father John, of modern 
Egypt.. Speaking of two mummies taken from the pits of 
Saocara, Cuvier says On carefully exposing them, we 
perceived that the bones of the eiahalmed bird were much 
smaller than those of the tantalus ibis of Linnfous ; that 
they did not much exceed those of the eurlew in size ; that its 
beak resembled that of the latter, being only a little shorter 
in proportion to its thickness, and not at all like that of the 
tantalus ; and lastly, that its pluikage was white, with the 
quills marked with black, as tho ancients have described it. 
We found, after some iaquiriea, that tho mummies of the ibis 
which had been opened before by different naturalists were 
similar to ours." 

It seems that the errors once prevalent regarding the ibis 
arose from that strange old story of Herodotus about the bird’s 
devouring l^ing serpents. It was thought that a bird which 
could do this must be strong and powerful, and armed wdth a 
large beak ; and naturalists therefore sought for the bird 
among such as possessed these characteristics, ()ii\icr, 
without arguing the truth of the story, says “ Positive 
proofs, such as descriptions, figures, and mummies, ought to 
preponderate always o,\er accounts of habits too often imagined 
without any other motive than to justify the dilfercnt worships 
rendered to animals." “It might," he says, “bo added, that 
the serpents from which tho ibis dolivei-ed Egypt are represented 
to us as very venemous, but not as very large. I have c\ cn 
obtained direct proofs that the birds preserved as miunmies, 
and which have had a beak prosiscly similar to that of o\ir 
bird, were true sorpent-eators ; for I fouiul in one of their 
mummies the still undigi'sted remains of the skin and seiilos 
of serpents, which I have deposited in our umiLoiaical 
galleries." 
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rjIAriEK V, — PAHT III.* 


It is now a considerable space of time that w’c must hasten 
over in our narrative. Leonard becjame a constant, visitor at 
the (Jay woods’ little home, and the affection of little Outhbert 
grew the stiMiigest ))ond between tliein. The child, spite of a 
peculiarly affectionate nature, v(^as passionate, mo.st difficult to 
govern, and of such a sensitive temperament — at times, wdth 
an occult sense, as it were, showing itself within him by 
strange dreams and instint;ts— that Luerctia trembled tor lus 
health, either jiliysical or mental. Witli Leoiiard she took 
earnest fiftid deep council. Htr brother Uobert wrote, urging 
that his little son should immediately be placed in some 
■fechool, where, among boys of his own ug(!, the morbid and 
unusual developments of the child’s nature should be ground 
off by contact with the realities of life. A public school in the 
city where his friend lluthertou had bcLm educated, he indi- 
cated as the school where, when old enough, ( ‘uthbcrl should 
be placed. But Lucretia recoiled from such a training for this 
peculiar child. 

Cpinmunieftting with Mr, Rutherton during his stay' in 
England^ and most earnestly' (in an interview’ she had with 
him beforenis return to India) entreating him to inffuenoo her 
brother so far as to defer Cuthbert/s eutrance into a public 
s^bool, until at least he. had attained the age of twelve, 
Lucretia obtained a partial compliance witli hex prayers. 
Cuthbert should remain under his aunt’s roof till he was fesa ; 
now ho wus eight. Tluiso two yearp< shuu^ be most roligiouidy 
employed for good, she determiuM, and many mm hor, 

- 
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carnc.st cuiiference.s on this subject wnth I.oonard, who held 
such singular sway over tho child's mind. And in her 
gehemes, also, fur Mary’s educalitm, Lucretia took council 
with her friend. But nut alone was Leonard’s inMuenoe felt 
over Luthbert, and in Mary’s CJernnin Jcssmis, but liis whole 
graceful, iioetical, and artistic nature ffowetl forth from him 
in Yvarni and vivifying radiations - a fresh interest in life 
had awoke avithin liim, and wdth it a more natural torn* of 
mind. Tliis period of liis lift' W’as, perhaps, if not the rruist 
full of strong joy, the most painless. The purest and noblest 
friendship bound the.si' friends together, eacli infliuaiciug tho 
other for gocid. And Lucrctia’s influence, though of a dif- 
ferent nature to his upon Mary, hcrticlf, or the child, was even 
n more vital one. It wag a keen mond influence. Jmcretia’s 
upright mind, unsw’aycd by specious reasoning, struck directly 
to the moral heart of a subject. Unceasingly, also, she sought 
to arouse a spirit of joyful, prayerful activity wdthin poor 
Leonard, whoso misery seemed to have bound him with fetters 
of listlessncs.s and sloth us regarded all creative labour. She 
sought to work upon his soul through his moral being. 
Ambition— fame- never entered into her view of Leonard’s 
career. His affections w'ere the lever by which she sought to 
raise up his dormant energy. 

‘ To her inilucnce, cspociaUy, may bo attributed Xcouartf b 
resolve to spend several years abrcwwli It was a real oacrifioo 
to Lucretia tho loss of his society, hut she speeded lum Torth 
witlmut one selfish regret. And the cheerful tone of hik letters 
— the eager joy in the great w'^otka of great men, wlm until 
then had been to him mere words and misty dreams^wiM} a 
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|bur*»fold wird for my pain she heraelf had endured. It was 
evident to l^er, that X^|pn»rd's artist soul had ascended mto a 
|>eouliarly elevated re^n of thought and feeling. 


Two years or more had elapsed from the time of Leonardos 
departure, when a couple of pictures excited an unusual 
degree of attention in the exhibition of the Koyal Academy. 
They were hung side by side, and being the works of men 
whoso names were new to the public at largo, and each 
possessing in its way a marked character, were always sur- 
rounded by a Uirong of critics,- admirers, and cavillers. The 
larger of the two pictures contained many figures, and possessed 
a strangely weird spirit, which instantly arrested the attention. 
Heavy dim tempest- clouds, with lurid reflections in them, wore 
rolling up athwart a brilliant sunset sky— a sky so translucent, 
that the eye, penetrating through the jagged fissures of the 
storm-clouds, felt as though it might pierce to the very gates 
of heaven. A stretch of ocean, reflecting the dusky shadows 
of the storm and the dying radiance of the heavens, boiled up 
against a rocky shore. Upon a promontory, juttibg forth into 
this panting ocean, amid sea- grasses and sea-blossoms, bent 
and torn by tlic sudden temp(»st falling upon the world, lay 
the dead body of a beautiful and young man. His peaceful 
white face was turned full 'tow\ardfl the sky— a livid shadow 
falling upon it from the tompestuous clouds. The face was 
as the face of C'hrist in its look of a deep love, unutterable ; 
no stamp of pain was upon his mouth or brow, although blood 
oozud from the breast, staining with clear crimson the broad 
Adds of a white tunic, edgod with a deep golden border. The 
hands had fallen crosswise over the body ; the sca-flowers and 
grasses bent over him, bedewing the poor, beautiful corpse, with 
their tears. Kavens and doves whirled through the sky in 
mad grief. Trees upon a distant cliff bowed themselves before 
the coming sorrotv, or stretched forth their huge arms, appeal- 
ing to heaven v.ith a mighty agony. Not nature alone 
mourned over the stricken white form, but men also, Mid 
w'omcn and children. Warriors and sages, of godlike mould, 
bowed their heads, mourning and iiondering over the great 
misery. One warrior, of especially majestic^ mien, with a 
golden shield gleaming us a sun on his broad shoulders, leant 
upt)u a huge mallet of iron, and gazed inquiringly, with an 
enigmatical look in liis stern and solemn eyes, upon the face of 
the slain ; whilst another form of yet more godlike propor- 
tions, and wrapt in a violet mantle which fell over golden 
armour, raised his countenance with a sudden and awTul joy 
us the astounding tidings of a far-off future are whispered to 
him by two ravens, messengers from All-Father, and who, 
with heavy wings, pm ed th(un8ohTS above the silver locks of 
the sage, which were confined within a circlet of gold. 

It was the death of Balder,— the God of Love of the old ' 
Scandinavian mythology —gone from tlie world, whore Love and 
Justice, and gods and men, and nature, must mourn the death 
of Balder until his final restoration- -when there will be a 
fresh heaven and a fresh earth, and the groat harmony of gods 
and men shall be bom. 

The other picture was a striking contrast in composition, 
subject, and colouring. It simply represented Paul and 
Yirginia within the depths of their tropical forest. It was the . 
embodiment of the most pure, the most virginal love — yet a 
love of the senses as v ell as of the soul ; it was a buming 
gleam of perfect joy, yet but a gleam — the intenser the more 
transient. Tbn very vividness of the flame cost a ijhadow afar 
off. Ijips pressed to lips — the children stood beneath the 
dim shadows of the heavy fern-like palm-leaves— scarlet and 
uiiure passion-flowers springing up from the mossed earth, 
clustering^ and entwining with tight tendril clasi^s; w^hflst 
moonlight-tinted blossoms of strange faixtastic forms, but pure 
as tlj^e ^ows of angels, gleamed down, drooping from the 
verdant^ canopy. The children's arms encircled each other 
with a clasp tight as that of the passion-flowers. A flush 
tinwd Paul's btow ; but Virginia, with her earnest deep eyes, 
waff white as the moonlight blossoms. Ther<^ seemed a might 


of love and purityi binding the two together, which must be 
omnipotent over fate itself ; but already the forboding breath 
of a hurricane raised the heavy leaves of the palm — already 
through the tangle of the forest a glimpse of the heavy billows 
of a tempestuous ocean was caught — and a keen observer read 
a spasm upon the lips of Paul. 

Jmeretia, and Mary, and little Cuthbert, as well as the rest 
of London, often stood before these pictures. LambelU and 
Strudwicke, too, and very often Honoris and her friend Agnes 
Singleton, 

“Is it not really glorious, Agnes,” said Honoria, with her 
l)eculiar swan-like motion, and with her noble eyes beaming 
with joy, upon one of their visits; “ to be the possessor of these 
two beautiful pictures. How much more glorious, though, to 
have painted them ! I am delighted that J olin has painted so 
well, and that this, his first picture exhibited, has done him 
such credit. It is lovely, only a Uttle too sweet and senti- 
mental to be quite to my taste. John must not grow mawkish. 
There has been enough painting and writing in the world 
about that one phase of love. Love is universal — this is but 
its commonest phase. And lie still wants* boldness and 
strength too, I feel, in many ways : but there is the true stuff 
in him. Oh, it is a joy to tliink that the hand and mind 
which wrought out this picture have been cultivated and 
developed instead of being left to harden into dulneas in a 
turnip-field. Thanks, dear father, for your faith in the poor 
little ‘ (iiotfo !* Yes, it is a great and glorious gift is wealth; 
for now, besides helping on these two tine young fellows, can 
I cause you, dearest Agnes, great joy through this extra- 
ordinary picture of Balder, as you, through your interpre- 
tation of the old myth have caused rile great joy. Yoc. must 
always consider tliis picture to belong as much to you as to 
me. I feel that it must and will influence you greatly in the 
writing of the Scandinavian portion of your w'ork on the Univer- 
sal Faith, of which you were speaking the other night. This 
is, indeed, conceived in the large and broad spirit after which 
we aspire. AVo must know this Leonard Halo, Agnes, when- 
ever he returns to England. I feel that lie is one of ‘ the salt 
(•f the earth ’ — a spirit who will do us all good. And his 
influence upon John will be good. He possesses especially that 
largeness of conception which 1 desire to see John possess. 
But, come, Agnes, the rooms are beginning to fill *, and if I 
SCO any silly fools gazing with stupidity written uiwii their 
faces, whilst their ignorant tongues dare to cast blame upon 
this beautiful work of art, I may lose all patieifte, and utter 
some unpleasant truth, which would be as galling to the poor 
wretches as a slap in their silly faces. AVe will enjoy ovr 
pictures, Agnes, for a few (^uict days- fogether at the dear 
Hellings.” Saying which, the beautiful Honoria and her 
friend, the young autlforeas Agnes Singleton, drove away from 
the exhibition towards one' of the most squalid quarters of 
London, whore Honoria had variouK beneficent missions to 
accomplish. 

It seemed as though eacli external success of Leonmrl 
brought with it on internal woe. The great epochs of life 
often strangely repeat themselves ; and thus was it with 
I.eonard. The letters from Lucretia, and the newspapers sent 
by her kind hand announcing her great joy in his i>icture, and 
the universal response to its excellence, were followed with a 
shari) pain, springing from the old root of his' misery. 

It was at Innspruch that the sad letter reached him. He was • 
on his way from Italy towards Munich, where he proposed to 
Bpjoui'n a few months. His whole soul had sung ajiiallelujali 
for days, as he had journeyed across those marvellous Alps. 
And the tender flow'ers, and clear green Alpine waters —the 
dim pine forests, and the sublime mountahx crags and jagged 
pinnacles crowned with eternal snows, glittering in rainbow 
glory, or veiled with cloud, had bound him with the deS]^st 
spell Of joy which his soql ever knew ; and with the joy came 
the impulse ci!? creation, as of old. And now quaint Innapi^ehi 
as he entered it from the mountain gorges, with th^ miathmss 
pf twilight g'athciring pyet* its fantastic towers and hod 
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hfild forth promise of another rich and quaint feast of ei^oy- length, a yoimg man, evidently returning from painting in the 
ment. At Innspruch also he awaited letters^and of letters at open air, with his sketching materials ||fung around him, came 
the post-office he found a whole packet^^the letters announc- in sight. Lucretia hailed him as a fri^d in need. Leaving 
ing the success— another letter, dispatched later, announcing his picture and paint- boa?%ehind him, at full speed he set off 
the pain. Glancing over the contents of the earlier letters as up the lane for help, returning, in an almost incredibly short 

he walked back from the post-office to his inn, the last sad time, with a doctor and a couple of policemen. The woman 

epistle remained unopened, till he was sitting, with a combined appeared seriously, although not dangerously, to have injured 

tea and supper spread before him, in a brightly-lighted salle herself ; but from her strange and incoherent speech upon 
of the great hotel. As ho read, his cheek went ^hite as ashes, returning to consciousness, her unhappy condition was evident 

and a faintness as of death crept over him. Thus ran the to all. She was conveyed to an hospital, attended by Luctetia 

letter: — and by our friend John Wetherley, again brought into con- 


Ktntuh 7b?t>», June. 

Bear Friend, — Wo have been anxiously waiting news of your 
* receipt of the letters and papers announcing the signal success of 
your beautiful picture. Of our deep joy in this success I have 
. already spoken. But now I write about something more impor- 
tant still. Your poor mother, dear Leonard, is very ill ; and as 
the powers of her mind scorn singularly restored— as so frequently 
you know is the case before the last sublime and awful change 
takes place — aijd as she speaks of you with the most yearning 
affection, we all desire your immediate return. She is in London. 
All particulars I W'ill, dear friend, communicate when wa* meet. 

I need not urge your most immediate return. To my eyes this 
great change in the poor sufferer is a diTino blessing ; try, dear . 
friend, so to view it. There are deaths, which wo all know, are so 
mueb less sad than many a life, I need not assure you that all 
that our attention and earnest care can do for your poor mother is 
done. ' Would that we could send a consoling angel to conduct 
you hither, With the most eame.st sympathy, 

y our’s ever, 

* • Ltjcretia Gaywood.* 

When Ursula Mordant’s son read these words, her sorely 
tried spirit had passed away from the poor corpse. The 
xnist of madness had been cleared aw'ay many days since, 
leaving the soul a seer, vigilant, and far-seeing even into 
futurity. Sitting by the pillow of the dying woman, 
Lucretia had glimpses of a. spiritual life so glorious, yet so 
sublime, both revealed in the flickering of intensest beauty 
over the dying countenance, and in the scattered words 
uttered in a voice of soul-thrilling gentleness— that never 
could she refer to these revelations, even to Leonard, except by 
hint, and then it was with a great shuddering of joy and awe 
seizing upon her frame. ** Leonard ! Augustus ! we faint 
beneath our^eavy cross— beloved ones, we faint, we fall! 
But lo! the crosses are human wings; we mount — wc — !” 
and the head sank, irradiated with a celestial beauty, upon the 
shoulder of Lucretia. 

Ursula Mordant died in one of the great hospitals of the 
metropolis, and was buried in t)ic bdml- ground attached to 
it, 

Leonard travelled as only those travel when life and death 
are in the scale. Mere death — a death of peace for this poor 
tortured spirit— he did not dread; but the foreboding angel 
within #i8 breast wluspored that more sad things than death 
waited to be revealed ; and such foreboding voices are only too 
often the voices of truth. 

Lucretia informed Leonard of |hp spirit’s release ; and gra- 
dually, when the broken heart could endure the sadder truth, 
communicated the following details 

Late, one lovely June evening, she, Mary, and little Cuth- 
bert, were returning from a stroll in the helds, when, breath 
the hedge of a lane, she perceived in the dusk the figure of a 
woman lying upon the bank. Suddenly foreboding evil, 
'Lucretia s^nt on quickly Mary with Cuthbert, fearful lest the 
(‘hild’s lively imagination should be excited or distressed. 
The wonmn had evidently fainted, and from her grasping a 
^moll knife in hex hand, and from blood > oozing through her 
dress, Lucretia instantly divined that she had attempted to 
destroy herselL Of couma, as always occurs in such oases, 
neither Mary encountered a policeman :^lo seitd to Lim^ria's 
aid, nor yet did a policetnim's aiwrio^ly-desk frgur«.s«unlsr 
up the lane. To Lucretia it appeared 4ges before ww assist- 
ance arrived, and to leave the she did i|iqt difre. At 


tact with Ursula Mordant by one of those singular fatalities 
which occur much oftener in life than the novel-reader is 
willing to grant, John Wetherley, when he called the next 
day upon Lucretia Gaywood, to offer his co-operation vrith 
her in any way for the alleviation of the poor luifortunate’s 
misery, related the circumstance of his having, as a child, 
encountered' a mad woman in the woods above a beautiful old 
place in Nottinghamshire — the Hellings. The discovery made 
by the two, John and Lucretia, that Nottinghamshire was the 
native county of both, became, together with mutual reminis- 
cences of the neighbourhood — Clifton Grove, and Wilford, 
and the River Trent— quite a bond of extraordinary sympathy 
between the new acquaintances. And a yet stronger sympathy 
arose when Lucretia discovered, by glancing again at his card, 
the name, having been misread by her at the first moment, 
that he was the painter of the Paul and Virginia,” the^ 
beautiful picture hanging at the side of Leonard’s “ Balder.” 
And John^hen related various circumstances regarding his 
early history, and spoke of the Pierrpoints’ noble conduct 
towards him, in a manner which altogether charmed 
Lucretia. 

** I fancy we shall like Mr. Wetherley very much, Mary,” 
said Lucretia ; “ and that he would like poor Leonard greatly; 
for he has long been— for years, he says — ^foUowing in the 
footsteps of the painter of Balder. ‘Everywhere have the 
memory and achievements of this clever artist risen up before 
me like a beacon from afar, urging me on to greater industry 
and success,’ were his words. Nay— is it not strange?— I have 
promised that thi*y shall meet at our house upon Leonard’s 
return. But kow strange lliat insanity should bring about his 
acquaintance with Leonard — -how certain spheres seem to 
unite people, however remotely. Poor Leonard must never 
know of this origin of our acquaintance ; and in all our inter- 
course with Mr. Wetherley let us most scrupulously preserve 
poor Leonard’s incognito. Let us never refer to Leonard as 
having a connexion with Nottingham* And yet I cannot but 
regret concealment.” 

Still greater surprise awaited Lucretia when, upon her visit 
that day to the 'hospital, by the incoherent speech of the 
suffering woman, she discovered her to be the widow of 
Mordant and the mother of Leonard. A great and solemn 
change suddenly showed itself in the dying woman : and 
Lucretia, communicating her knowledge of the truth to 
no one but Mary and Andrew, wrote to Leonard, as we 
have seen. 

IIow Mrs, Mordant had escaped from the asylum, and how 
she had travelled up to London, always remainOd a mystery. 
The belief in her son’s existence seemed gradually to have 
dawned upon her 'mind after poor Leonard’s miserable inter- 
view, and to seek for him through the world had become her 
ruling idea. It was supposed that, in pursuance of this idea, 
she had wandered up to London. There were laid in her 
coffin various scraps of childish paintings of flowers and a 
littlo needle-book, which she had appeared, in her insanity, to 
have treasured beneath her pillow, forgetting their existence 
in the cleamess of vision before her death. John Wetherley, 
in fdler years, hearing of this singular circumstance^ gave his 
explanation. Little, as he assisted in ralsifig tlft bleeding 
woihan from the bank, did he imagine that hia childish draw- 
inga and Honoria’a needle-book were concealed ai&oitg her 
gamentt. ^ 
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THE MEDICI FAMILY. 

Vtitnovt meanmg, in the least, to depteciate historical faith and empire; darknesa ever^^where, except in the 
parallels in the abstract, but being decidedly of opinion that churches, where the lights from the altars gleamed on mowds 
they are b^no means sure ground to stand upon when one of old men, and children, and beautiful women, prostrate on 
the divine phrenjiy coming upon him, and is preparing their faces, praying m terror; and the peasants on the further 
to utter historical piedictiam, we think that the thanks of all Shore of the Sospherus listening in awe to the wailing sound 
discoverers of them ere eminently due to his present Imperial of the AVs/son, which was waited across from the 

Majesty the Czsr Nicholas, autocrat ofhll the Jiussias, Ac., doomed city. Constantine, the last of the emperors, died fa ' 
for tfie striking resemblance which he has created between the a manner worthy of his name and Hneage^sword in hand, at 
course of events in European history, in the year 1853, and the head of his followers ; and with him perished the western 


European history in the year 1453. 

In the latter, Constantinople was the capital of an effete 
empire, which had once sprecSl the terror of its arms through- 
out Europe, was implicitly obeyed from the shores of the 
Euxine to the coast of Gaul, and had been renowned for its 
wealth, luxury, and magnificence. In that year, the luxury, 
the wealth, and magnificence remained^ but the courage, 
genius, and hardihood which made them had departed. Of 
all the vast territories in the east of Europe over which 
Constantine the Great had reigned, his namesake and suc- 
cessor had preserved nought, except a small tract of territory 
on the shores of the Hellespont, and a nominal rule over the 
hardy and intractable tribes who peopled the fertile plains of 
Thrace and Epirus. The Turks had absorbed all the rest. 
The sultans had fixed their residence at Adrianople; the 
Ottoman troops, whenever a difficulty arose between the two 
powers, showed themselves on the heights over the Bos- 
phorus, and Constantinople trembled. The emperor was con- 
stantly begging aid from the sovereigns of western Europe, 
and thou^ often promised it, never by any chance received 
it. The sultan was perpetually making unreasonable demands 
from him, and charging him with impossible offences, whicb 
he bore with a meekness befitting his fallen state. Who 
would have thought that this derided, insulted, Wartbroken 
man was a descendant and successor of the ancient Caesars, 
who had ridden over the world, conquering and to conquer, 
who proudly boasted of their mission — 

‘‘‘ Parcere subjccti« ct debellare superbos” ? 
that this little strip of ground was all that was left of 
the great empire which stretched m one unbroken sweep 
from the Occident to the Orient sun, from the Ultima 
Thule to the gorges of Mount Atlas ! that those crumbUng 
fortifibationa and that gorgeous church were built by the 
great CahStaiitine I that these efieminate, vain, and debauched 
nobles, and this poor, crouching herd of vassals, clients, 
and retainers looked on themselves as filling the place 
of the turbulent populace and conscript fathers df ancient 
Home ! that this decayed and worn-out state was the last link 
between modern Europe and the Europe of antiquity — the 
bridge across the mighty chasm of the barbarian invasion and 
tho'-dark ages \ Add, nevertheless, so it was. Its hour was 
now come, and it vtas to disappear for ever. Early in 1453, 
panic reigned at Constantinople ; Mahomet IT* was about to 
gssail it with a powerful force. In 18&3, panic reigns in 
it also ; but now it is the Turks who are to be assailed, and— 
strange retributiqn !— it is the head of the Greek church who 
threatens to extinguish their empire. 

The par«^l is complete in all but the closing scene ; and this 
was a itodrsr winch would fain hope the wisdom 

and humanity oflk^. West will never suffer to be re-enacted, — 
the mounting bf the male inliabitants able to bear arms 
upon the walls; the hurried repairs of the old and tottering 
towers; the suspension of all business and pleasure; the 
agony of suspense, or the terrible calm of despair, in lordly 
mansions, on which art had lavished all her skill and treasure, 
and which for c^turies had been adorned by wit and beauty ; 
the thunder of cannon against the bulwarks which had been 
built to withlland the catapulta or balistoe, but not the huge 
stone balls of the Ottoman artillory; and then the last 
fearful night: a breach practicable, and myriads ^of men 
ufitching for the dawn^the Turks that they s^ght mount to 
tUa assault, and the Greeks that they might perish with their 
Voim I., m s.— 81, 


empire. 

Amidst a grist many in this overthrow who were by no 
means to be regretted, and whose extinction was rather a 
benefit to the world than otherwise, one class was entitled to 
especial sympathy and regret. It would be doing injustice to 
the Greek empire to omit mentioning that it still sheltered a 
large portion of the learning of the ancient world, and that it 
was the only spot in Europe where the language of Demos- 
thencs was still the mother tongue of the educated and 
refined, and where the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle were 
still studied and admired. Driven from every other part of 
the continent by the ravages of the barbarians, the arts and 
sciences had taken refuge here, and enjoyed all the prosperity 
that they could look for in the dominions of a feeble despot. 

There were still found in Constantinople a large number of 
men who preserved, amidst the prevailing corruption, much of 
the simplicity of an earlier age, and clierished the traditions of 
* the academy, despite the loss of the patriotism and love of 
liberty, from wliich it derived half its lustre. The ancient 
Greek was there spoken in all but its ancient purity. It was 
only amongst the common people, amongst the islanders and 
sailors, that it liad been debased by intermixture with bar- 
barous dialects ; whilst the Latins yrere feebly groping their 
way amongst the disputes of the dialecticians, and the 
mummeries of superstition, many at Constaritinople. were 
daily and nightly poring over the works of the clhssio authors. 
This devotion to solid learning was adulterated> no doubt, by 
a great deal of the trifling and finical conceit, which made the 
Athenian sophists contemptible ; but still, when compared 
with the pursuits of the western monks, it was cultivation of 
the highest order. 

Most of these men fled precipitately on the fall of the empire. 
The Mussulman conqueror had, or wa^s reputed to have, little 
sympathy with science or art, and their votaries, consequently, 
expected little favour from him, even if the difference of faith 
did not render them obnoxious to his followers. They were 
nearly all past the meridian of life. Their sober, scholarly, 
and' retired pursuits w'ould have ill- fitted them for the rebufis 
and disappointments of a wandering life in foreign lands, even 
if youth had supplied hope, courage, and vivacity. What 
they wanted was a quiet refuge, where they could linger out 
to the close of their career, in calm retirement, and forget in 
the study of their books and MSS. their own inUfbrtunes and 
the ruin of their country. This, happily, they soon found in 
Italy. That unhappy country was then enjoying the only 
gleam of prosperity which has ever shone upon her since the 
fall of Borne., She had recovered from the rude shock of the 
barbarian invasion. Tho disordered elements of society bad 
gradually assumed shape and organisation, and the fifteenth 
century found hex divided into a number of independent 
republics, built up and supported by commercial prosperity, 
and in- the enjoyment of unexampled liberty and happiness. 
The arts were flourishing to a degree unknown in the re^t of 
Europe, and in all the graces of life— wealth* refinement, and 
cultivation, she held such a proud position, that she might 
still without presumption apply to the Transalpine world the 
epithet of barbarous. 

In tliese republics, commerce had assumed the place of 
honour, which, amongst the northerns, was accorded to arms 
exdttitvely. Their proud patricians were not knights Or 
baromi bmd, J)ut wealthy merchants* who gradually assumed 
the poiitlon olt merchant princes, and distinguished themselves 
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as munificent patrons of learning. The proudest amongst 
those wore the Medici of Florence, who, time out of mei^jory, 
had ofecupied a high position in the republic, and had filled 
roAny of its most distinguished offices. The head of the 
family, at the commencement of the fifteenth century, was 
Giovanni de Medici, who added to lus already large store of 
wealth by his close attention to business, and secured the 
confidence and esteem of Ixis fellow-citizens by >us affability 
and moderation. His son Cosmo succeeded him in his 
wealth and dignities. The earlier part of his public career 
was disturbed by some of those intesthio broils which seem 
inseparable from a poptdar form of goveruinorit. He triumphed, 
however, in the long run over the malice of his enemies, and 
spent the greater part of a long life in uniftterrupted tran- 
quillity and prosperity. lie had no greater pleasure Ilian the 
encouragement of learning and the society of learned men ; 
and’ his efforts ytfilsed Floronco to the proud pobition of being 
the vesort of all the w'iscBt, wittio&t, an<l aides t scholars, poots, 
and artists of the day. The study of the nncit'iit classics had 
at this period but just commenced. A few - and a lew only — 
of the marvellous productions of imeient genius had been 
dragged to light from the convents and castles, in which they 
had slept since the fall of the empire, but by the exertions of 
Boccacio, who was as famed for his learning as for .his 
humour, the study of the Greek language had been intro- 
duced into Italy, and during his lifetime had been cultivtitod 
with success. At his death, however, it fell into nogleet, but 
after a short interval was again revived through tlio exertions 
of Emanuel (^hiysolorasd a noble Greek, who was ( ii trusted 
with ^^VCfttl important embassies to Italy, whiU Constanti- 
nople WOS threatened by the Turks, and taught it himself at 
Floronoo and other cities about the beginning of the fifua'iith 
century. He left behind him many zealous disciples amongst 
tho Italians, wHp laboured strenuously and with some success, 
to follow up the work wliieh he had begun. But, 1 bough 
they kept their attention fi\ed upon their work, and lapt alive 
the interest of the literati in it, it was impossible that they could 
make much progress. The numher of works 'wlrieh they hud 
the opportunity of tixamiuing was extremely small, and they 
were endeavouring to acquire a dead language by the slovr 
and uncertain process of guessing out the meaning, eonstruc- 
tion, and connexion. They had none of the aids with v.hicli 
overv school-boy now finds himself furnished -grunimars, 
exorcises, eomnicutaries, keys, notes, and the oral iubtruciioms 
of men to whom, from their ourb'est years, tlu* <»» ad langiuiges 
have hc-en nn all-absorbing subject of thought and study, 
based upon the labours of Thousiuuls vho have Uod the .same 
pathheffre them. Let us reiuomber all that we have, and 
we shall hn'c a lictcur idea of all that they wanted, the 
countless tomes of (‘tory date since the iifictnth century to 
the present time, the huge heap of annotations, eim ndatioub, 


TJIE LAND 

Youno men accustomed only to the desk, and unfitted for 
any meehaineal occupation, will find it next to impossible to 
procure employment; in Australia.*’ Almost every letter that 
is sent home from Melbourne, and nearly every newspaper 
published ill the colony, repeats this warning. But in spile 
of jiyarnings of e'very kind, young men from shops and count- 
ing-houses appear to be tlio very persons who, for the last 
twelve months, have filled the greater part of the berths in 
qinigvant ships bound for tlic Und of gold. ^ Again and again 
it has stated that these are not the class of colonists 
necessary to the commercial prosperity of the colony, or 
likely to prosper in it themselves. For many years to come, ., 
physical, rather than mental, labourers will be the need of 
Australia. Melbourne, although the richest city in the 
world, is, at the present moment, the worst lighted, ventilated^ 
and pavtdi and its inhabitants, alth^gh the most wealthy," 
taken as a body, arc as badly lodgcd'as the peasantry of the 
pn')OTest villages in Germany^, of l-ho dwellers m the most 


and various readings, containing so much rubbish mingled 
with so much sterling thought. Witli all this, some of us 
found Greek difficult enough ; many of us have lost our little 
share of it long ago ; what then must have been the difficulty 
of those whose only hope lay in their own brains and indus- 
ti*y ? It is hardly to be expected that tlm study would not 
have flagged and finally died out, had it not received an 
unexpected stimulus. 

The fall of Constantinople filled Europe with terror and 
astonishment ; but whatever scandal it may have caused to ths 
orthodox faith, was compensated by the assistance it brought 
to the cause of learning. The philosophers, who fled before 
the sw'ords of the Janizzories, were received in Italy with open 
arms, and tlicir welcome wms the warmer because they carried 
with them a large store of rare md valuable manuscripts, some 
of them containing gems of antiquity which were before un- 
known to the scholars of the west. The fittest place to bear 
such treasures to, w^as tlie court of thq Medici — for court it 
might be called— ' where great wealth spent on the noblest 
objects was backed up by a supremacy over a whole nation, 
which was fmmdcd only in respect and affection, and W'fts not 
sanctioned by a single law. The exiles were received with 
characteristic hospitality, and in the pile of manuscripts which 
they laid at Cosmo*s feet, he found himself more than rewarded 
for all the favours he could h(?ap upon them. Demetrius, 
(/halcondyles, Johannes Andronicus, Oalistus, Constaniius, 
and Joliannes Lascris, and many others, whose names lent lusttc 
to the last years of the tottering empire, met with an honour- 
able r(iCcption, and by thoir instructions and example gave 
learning an impetus which has carried it on without faltering 
to its present proud position, Libraries, one of wliich is still, 
juftcr a lapse of three centurjes, a favourite rcBtnt of the scholar, 
wcie founded, and copies of the various works were rai^idly 
mnlti))Ucd by the printing press. Greeks did not fail to 

trumpet abroad the praises of ihcir benefuetor, and the kind- 
ness and eneouragonu'iit he showed them is the best chiirn 
to immortality, which the Medici family possess. 

The friendship which was shown to learned men by bis grand- 
fatber was eultivatf’d in a still greater degree by Lorenzo de 
jMedici, that great light of Italian literatui'c and art. Tlii.'ir 
labours were repaid by his bounty, ami eucouragtd by his 
sniib^b ; piofcssprfthips were established for giving iiKsliaiction 
ill thf' Greek philosophy and literature, to wliieh seludarw from 
all parts of Lurt>])e from Fngland, amongst otheis - resm-h'd. 
Lorenzo whs no less lomarkahle for bis prditieal v/isdotu luuX 
eo’muorcitil siactss than for the delight aflouled him liy the 
Foriety of the learned, and eoiihequeutly the Greeks W L.re fro 
queut gutsrs at his sjdeiidid villa in the nnirems of Florem e. 
It is a singular eircumfetance that this great man should have 
found a bi(jgra])hcr worthy of him, after tlu? lajise of three 
centnri^'s, in tlu' greatest of our commercial empoiia. 


or ooLJ). 

miserable log-huts in the backwoods. Nevertheless, there ig 
abundant employnuait in Australia, besides gold-diggmg, for 
lens of thousands of artizans and labourers. Every man who 
has the strength and will to wield an axe or a spado may 
Kucooed in Australia; for, befoije tbo colony ia fitted to receive 
intellectual labourera, houses must be built, roads and rail- 
rtiads mado, bridges erected, and other social .oonvenicnccg 
supplied. Mandicraftsmen of all descriptions, agricultural 
labourers, and navvies,'’ are the most likely men to succeed 
in Australia. 

.It appears from a paper drawn up for the Melbourne 
•Chamber of Commerce, by Mr. Westgarth, that the colohy of 
Victoria— the modem name for the Port Phillip district— ig 
"in a most fiourishing coi^jjition, both as regardiwts moral and 
conmfiercial prospects. Tlie history of the colony, as recorded 
by Mr. Westgarth, presents the most remarkable instance of 
conimermal progress that, perhaps, the world ever saw. T<^ 
years ago, the towns of Melbourne, and Port Philip 
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were* mere entrepots for the agrioultural produce from the 
interior of the country ; and Australia itself was principally 
notorious for the lamentable failure of the settlement at Swan 
Biter* In J861, the colony of Victoria contained a populatibh 
of about 95,000 souls ; in 1 852, that number h4d more than 
doubled, and at this moment it cannot be estimated at less tharx 
300,000. Notlxlng can be a more astonishing or decisive proof 
of the adtance of this colony than the. maryellous rapidity 
with whleh its population has increased. Twenty years since 
the itidte man was unknown in the districts which he has 
no# Itiade his home: the diseorery of the gold took place, 
and* in d short time, the colony qf Victoria — the principal 
auriferous district in Australia— was unrivalled for tho magni- 
ficent toale of its wealth and commerce. There is no resisting 
“ facifi and figui'cs,’’ so we will* make use of a few of them. 
In March, 1851, the population of Melbourne was estimated 
at 23,000 ; at the present moment that city and its outskirts 
canned contain fewer than 85,000 inhabitants ; two years since 
the town of Geelong numbered about 8,000 souls ; at present 
it cannot, certainly, have less than 20,000. The shipping 
entered inwards to the colony of Victoria, in 1851, comprised 
6(19 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 126,000 tons; in 
1852, the number of vessels had increased to 1,657, witli an 
aggregate tonnage of 408,000 tons— an increase of about 325 
p(;r cent, in a single year ! In the same period, the value and 
extent of the imports and exports to 'and from' Victoria had 
increased in like proportion. In 1851, the imports xvero 
^vaUicd at £1,056,000; in 1852, they had increased to £4,014,000; 
the exportri for the same years were— in 1851, £1,424,000 ; in 
1852, £7,452,000 ! But in regard to thi4 latter item, the 
('xporta for the year 1852 may be considered as greatly under- 
when given as £7,500,000; for large as tho sum may 
nj)]^oar, it has been ascertained to be very far short of the 
iietuttl truth. Gold is the principal article of export from the 
(‘I ilony of Victoria ; and the probability is, that almost ex’cry 
person who left the diggings for Europ<' or Anu rica todk with 
him a large* (pirntity of the luecions metal, xvliich would not 
necessarily ciiine into tho ofiicial records. In 1852, the 
customs returns gave 1,075,000 ounces as the (juantity ex- 
ported ; but 1,000,000 oiuices, in addition, have bc(‘n traeod 
as lia^'ing been exported from th*? neighbouring colonies, or 
otiierxuse brought from Austialia without ofiicial cognizance. 
Taking these circumstances into consideration, and valuing 
the ju'ccious metal at its now ascertainable worth, it ai)pears 
thar gold to the value of ui)wardH of £15,000,000 sterling - 
twice the amount givcai in th(‘ customs returns —has been dug 
from the bowels of the earth, washed from tb<‘ sands of the 
rivers, or disco vere^d by fortunate “ prusi)cc tors,” in various 
parts of Australia, in a single year ! * 

In fact, tlic Cvdony of Victoria is at this moment the richest, 
and the most varied field for enterprise in the xvholc world. A 
man with a little money can buy land and rear sheep ; or he can 
invest it in artiedcs of consumption at home, and make a good 
profit by retailing them in Melbourne and the diggings. In 
tho interior of the country, every child is a help instead of an 
in('urabrance ; and a man with a family, whose ages vary from 
three years to twenty, is at* tiVell off as if he Ivad a large 
capital. Every kind of manual labour is at a premium in the 
cities of Melbourne, Geelong, and Sidney ; and in tlie interior 
the scarcity of hands is very severely felt. All sorts of pro- 
visions,^ likewise, are sold at higiily remunerative prices : — 
sugar, 7d. a pound ; toitr, 50 b. a barrel ; wines and spirituous 
litiuora extremely ddlt ; ahd fbots and all other agricultiual 
produce are sold at ** a very considerable advance upon pre- 
vious fiuotations.” 

This last phrase, which wc take from the Uvlhournc Arffus 
of April the tth,'^iatuvally loads us to the conclusion that 
farming* is a very profitable fiind of employment in Australia ; 
and, opening a private letter #hich lies been given us for 
perusal, almost the first sentence #e xnjiei iVith is— you 
have any friends coming out with capUisi, advise them to buy 
land and try their hands at |arming.*^ 

It ^Jis well known that Mount Alexander— the district 
including Ballarat, the Bendigo, and tho Forest Creek dig- 


gings ” Is the most auriferous region in Australia. In- our first 
engraving (page 44) wc have a view of this celebrated mountain 
from what is called the Forciipine lload. The next (page 44) 
is a busy scene, Qoldcfn Foint Ballarat— etsty one of the 
diggings has its golden point— is about ^evchty miles from 
Melbourne in a north-westerly direction; Ishtl about fifty 
from the thriving towm of Geelong. At this spot it was that 
the celebrated “ Cavonagh find ” took place— als thus recoirfiti^ in 
the Geelong Advertiser of September 27:— Saturday night 
last t#o brothers named Cavonagh arrived in Geelong #lih 
6nihs. weight of gold, value £2,300, the produce of four wce^* 
working. The party actually netted £1Q0 per day." Ihe 
excitement consequent on tho arrival of this news was im- 
mense, find “(loclora, lawyers, merchants, tradesmen, car- 
penters, bricklayers, masons, shepherds, and labourers, all 
rushed off to the new El Dorado." In the ease of the Ballarat 
diggings, tho speculators were not disappointed, fdt they still 
continue to be highly productive. 

The two other engravings (page 45) speolt eloquently for 
themselves. The districts all around have proved higbly 
auriferbus ; and " eiitcrptising men (we quote tho own corros- 
pondtfit of tho cannot fiul to make a fortune." The 

numerous dry diggings have been very su^’ccssful of late ; ami 
it is by mi mcaus uncommon to see a man setting off to work 
in his hole, the only tool or implement that he carries with 
him being a large and pointed knife, called a fossicking 
knife." The mode of proceeding is by no means uniuterest- 
iifg. ‘‘ Arrived at tlio hole, which, by the way, may have taken 
him and his mates a w'cek or more to sink, he descends, and 
lighting a candle and liis pipe, he lays liimself out at full 
length on the rock xvhich forms tho bottom of his hole, and 
whilst he blows out the fragrant wreaths from his dudecn, he 
quietly amuses himself, at the same lime, by^igging out with 
the i)oint of hia knife, such nuggets of tliC precious metal as 
may ollbr ihemschLV'' to his view. Of coi'isc, in lliis opera- 
tioji, the small specks of gold are not colhu’tecl, as tliis 'would 
be too tioa))]<’some a i)rocesi} ; but the earth contjuniug them 
is gathered uj) in a pocket handkeiehicf, uiul 1 have more 
than once seen two ounces washi^d out from A handkerchief 
full of .stiiif, whence tlie largo i)ii ees liud beeit previously 
pick(’d. By tliis “fijssickiiig," as it i:5 tormccl, nmn have been 
known to obtain three and four pounds weight of gold in a 
day; though such (‘ases .are not, as a matter of courfi(3,* 
numerous. This species of dry digging is now much resorted 
to, not only on the Bendigo, but on the Forest and olhei’ 
Greeks, the scarcity of water preventing the possibility of 
w'ashing nil the eartli that would, wc^e this element plentiful, 
amply repay the labour. Thus it happen^ Ihut very much of 
lire e.arth, now lying 'at the bottom oif around the mouth of 
many of the hoh s, having been cast asichj as useless during 
tho drought, contains a per centago of gold siifiieient to make 
tho w’ashing of it in the wet season highly remunerative. In 
fac t, to prove this, after the recent showers up here, for they 
w’Crc no more than showers, many people Were out prospecting 
amongst the refuse stuff thrown out of ,.thc lioles, and I have 
met with persons who have thus collected two and t]^rce 
ounces in a few hours, I myself, not being too proud to 
dismoxint and become their possessor, picked up throe pretty 
little nuggets that very handsomely offered themselves to my 
attention as I rode along past a number of deserted holes. It 
has often struck me that in many instances where a heavy find 
of gold has been made, very nearly its much of the precious 
metal is shovelled out with the earth as is gathered by the 
diggers ; for with two and thfee ounce nuggets flittering in 
their sight, they have no eyes for the fine gwilns, which, in a 
rich hole, so thickly S.tud the earth that surrounds the larger 
nuggets. Besides which, let the digger search as careffilly as 
he will, unless tho whole of his good Oartli be washed, he will 
almost invariably throw out as mUcb gold as he collf'cts." 

The prOSeht shipping arrangements enable emigrants to 
roach tbe of gold at a comparatively trilling expense, 
wdietket ^0 port of embarkation be London or Liverpool. 
One word of advice ; there is more comfort and ccononiy in a 
small ship than a large one. 
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A DAT AT GEITTENNANOO FALLS. 


I WAS Staying at Casft I Ha4 asflinusted the rftthtr 

limited amusements of th&t mal |)lac», ajq^d time began to 
hang heavily on my hands* Ky friend Prank, who is on 
artist, and hod sought th$ tillage on a professional spoculatioiii, 
had painted everybody in the vieinity who was at all willing 
to desoend to posterity on eanvas, The systematic dirtations 
which wo had eaitiisd on with all the belles of the neighbour- 
hood had ended in such a tangled web of jealousies, as ,to 
desfroy all confidence in us as marrying men. There were no 
billUrda ; wO liad ho gtms to shoot with, and even if we had, 
I doubt if there was anything to shoot ; we had read the 
“Life of Washington," ^the only book our landlady possessed, 
through three times. Dominoes became painful to us, wo 
iiad played them so often, and the society of the village bar- 
room was neither interesting nor select. In short, no two 
human beings were ever more destitute of the means of 
amusing themselves than Frank and myself. 

It was a clear September morning. The sky was of a deep 
blue and without a cloud, and the eoiiy sun shone with 
oppressive brightness on the staring white walls of the village, 

1 wgs standing at the window, tapping listlessly on the panes, 
and wondering whether the pig, who was trying to get into 
Mrs. Spreet's garden, would succeed in opening the gate with 
his snout, Frank was seated at his easel, finishing the 
eleventh portrait of himself that he liad painted since his 
arrival* and Mrs. BolUt, our landlady, was dimly visible 
through the half-open door, plucking a large fowl which was 
to . servo for our diimer. Just at this moment my attention 
was attracted by the appearance of a pedlar who had arrived 
in the village the day before, bringing bis waggon out from 
little shed at tlie other side of the street, and installing 
between its shafts a clever, short-tailed h<jj’se, with a big 
head, and tliick, muscular logs that gave promise of a mile in 
“ two, thirty," if he liked, 

“ Hallo !’* I cried, opening the window, “you’re not gbing 
to leave us so soon-- are youj* Why, you .ought to get a 
week’s trading, at least, out of such a place as this." 

“ Well, I guess I’m goin’ on a little further;’* he answ-ored, 
stowing away sundry bo^es under liis feet in the waggon. 

** T'he folks here don’t appear to bo very lively, and I calculate 
I’ll make a better trade in Chittennango," 

“ Chittennango ! what a strange name ! Where is it?" 
‘'Have you never been to Chittennango?’’ asked our 
, pedlar, elevating his eyebrows with u glance of rather con- 
temptuous umazemontt “w'hy it’s just the place for fellows 
like you, who go poking about after the beauties of natur. 
There’s rooks, and waterfalls, and trees, and it’s altogether 
what people call pictureosk," 

“How far is it?" 

“ Five miles, mote or less. If you come soon, may be 
yowTl meet me there. Good bye !" And the pedlar gave his 
hoilfe a chuck with the reins, and went down the hill in the 
midst of a hot, curling cloud of dust. 

“Frank," said I, itiming round, “here’s luck ; let us go to 
ChAennango." 

“ Let me linish this eyebrow," answered Frank, peevishly. 

“ The pedlar says there are waterfalls and rocks there." 

Very probably," said Frank, drily. 

“ Andr that there is a factory Ihcre wl% the loveliest girls," * 
Frank threw down his palette,' nxihed to the mirror, dis- 
posed his hair to riic best advantage, and in half an hour 
we wrere on mt road to Chttlenmuigo. 

Tlfci ruhd on which w'C walked wound along edge of the 
.Chitti^ah^, riveViv'a bright^. Joyotw st,ream, hsbken ' Into 
frequent babbilng iwpids* and frdlbf wild, c^ipricjfiMJs windlugi. 
These dod dxhtbUngs, in which sbsrod, Wfiio 

in some placey:v^aud^,imd%upL ■. 

would bend bhck, all we. oould serf of .finro ibito 

gliutings tlirough dark trees, like the peeping ey^ 

sqme forest maideU. *■ 

The riw runs on the right side of the road, and the 


rises Aip a staep bank, frowningwith dark pines thal hang 
like a board upon its cheek ; while' here and there great Jagged 
rocks gleam oUt like the tusks of sotne^w^ ahiinal. ’Bits 
bank, which is very lofty, is leaiAed and wbrn with olemehtal 
strife. Great scars, are visible on its sides, where the widter 
torrents have tom away huge maises of earth and rock ; and 
one can see from the tall pines that lie prostrate, but still 
elinging .to their bMiptace wUh a few tenacious rdots* that * 
the fierce winds of Maroh have not spared the place. Climb- 
ing over all this savage grandeur, one sees the long teiidrils of 
the wild vine festooning the trees and mantling over the 
rocks: while crowds of wild fiowers gleam through the Inmost 
depths of the forest with fragmentary glimpses of blue and gold. 

Frank and I could not help stoiJping every hundred yards 
to admire some fresh beauty. Each winding of the river, as 
it were, recombined all the old e^menta of the Iknd^oajj^, 
forming another from them entirely new and enchanting. 
Our sketch-books were continually in our hand^^'lbr the first 
mile, and if we had continued our mpde^ of prbgreision during 
that distance tho rest of the way, w© sho^xld have been about 
five days reaching Chittennango. Frank was in great 
tasies. “The scenery swas so lovely. He must really Wdie 
that bit away with him. There "fT^ plenty of time— no need 
of hurry. What was the use of being a bachelor if one could 
not stay out as long as he liked ?^* And dowA Frank would 
sit by the roadside, pencil in hand/ to take, as he said, “ that 
bit away with him." 

It wa^ during one <^f those fits of admiration that a new 
and unei^pectod feature vras added to the landscape. Frank’ 
was sittingj^n a huge stone, which had tallen at some remote 
period from the cliff above us, and was skotidiing away 
vigorously at a solitary group of elms, that stood on a small 
spur of land winch jutted out into tho stream. I had taken a 
small reach of the river to my sharof borclorod wdUi spruce 
and maple, and sp’innod a little way up by a slender i\ihtic 
bridge. Some tall sedge broke the lovt‘1 line of the margin of 
the stream, and tho whole constituted a charming hit of quiet 
river-beauty. I was busy making'certabx dots and linos w'hich 
were intended to indicate rocks and trees, when an exclama- 
tion from Frank caused me to raise my head suddenly, A 
new feature had obtruded itself upon my landscape, one whitjh • 
I had mad^ no provision for in my sketch, but which, never- 
theless, w-as a most interesting addition to the former charms 
of the scene. Q.*) tho slender rustic bridge, which I have 
mentioned asspanning tho stream some twenty yards above 
where we sat, stood a young glri. Bho wore one of those wide 
ieghom hats, with long crimson ribl)ons streaming over its 
brim, which undulated gracefully in the gentle wind that stole 
down the banks. In one hand she held a small basket filled 
with wild berries, while In the other sho bore a branch of 
green elm which she wsved like a fan. It was a charming 
pastoral picture. Theocritus might have written an idyl upon 
it. Guercino might have painted it. The girl was very 
pretty and seemed somehow* to belong naturally to the scene. 
When sho reached the middle of tlm bridge she paused to 
look at us. We certainly returned the compUm^nt, As to 
Frmk, he stared with all his might and main. But there stood 
that light, delicate figure, framtKl in an exquisite natural 
picture, andbaUheed on that slender aerial-looking bridge, 
till it almost soemad * u if some wood-nirmph hod taken a 
fanoy to maequerade and got herself up In leghorn and muslin. 
While we were gasbg with mute att^tbn u stwmt rmtg 
from the opposite side of the river, and a troop of boys mid 
elk ladeh with baskets of ^Id ;frulf ana gre^ boiii;hs 
impd fr^ brihind some and mode signals to our nymph. 
'Tifa or .tSiroe'bf tfce’bojvt Van„n|i on the bridge^and seemed, as 
her:^|Mdve* end to ' boric ammig them, 

iwi tie «lfrugg}e,^and^gfr^ a^%w 
attempts to dlude her captors she went slowly back to 
the noisy throngs and vanished behind a clump of elms. ' 
Ikbout two miles from Oasa Kovia, and close bn tho river, 
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seroral millB, aU of thAta^OBsming considerAble 0Xtems4 
evidence of prosperity. They employ a great many of the 
yomig people of the vidnity, and wo had every reaa^n for 
aUt?poaiiig that ottr rural goddess and her coxnpahione w®*"® 
of one or other of these establishments. It appeared 
to be 4 holiday with them at these miUs; for^in the open 
spa<^e before tlm door, which was well shaded with tall elms, 
there was a merry patty of boys and girls dancing to certain 
unearthly sounds which a young lad, in a white Jacket, drew 
from a dUapidsted'Violin. Ihe women were generally prcttyi 
and all possessed the most delicately fair complexions, the 
result of 80 much in* door confinement in the factories. They 
appeared very happy and contented, and the dance went on 
with unflagging^ spirit. Irresistil^Jy attracted by this rustic 
jollity, Frank and I stopped to look on. Presently we received 
a cordial invitation from some of the young ladies to join the 
festivities, and in another minute w® linked with a 
couple of partners in tlio performance of a Vir^nia reel. 
Wiiilo thus engaged a burst of laughter rang through the 
place, and our dance was s\iddcnly interrupted by another 
troop of gay rustics with green boughs in their hands, who came 
rushing down the slope towards us. It was the same group 
we had seen on the river, and in their midst our eager eyes 
‘discovered the goddess of the bridge. Strange to say she was 
not at all pretty, and her. hands and lips being stained a dull 
purple colour w’ilh blackberry •juice did not add much to her 
attriiction*?^ Her figure, that before seemed so aerial and 
delirate, we now di«(^over.ed to be bony and angular, and the 
curler w'liich the wind seemed to play with so h)vingly as she 
stood on the bridge, had, on a (doser inspection, a decided ten- 
dency towards that fiery hue wWch people sometimes soften 
down under thoname of auburn. So much for the poetry of 
circumstance. On the bridge she was all that a romantic 
imagination could desire. In the mill-yard the charm had 
vanished, and she ‘stood confessed a lean, red haired, raw- 
l)oned V ankeo girl. 

About a half a mile further on wo came to a reach of the 
river, the effect of which, with its strongly marked lights and 
sluides, reminded us both of an etching by llembrandt. The 
8lrc!fiin has, as it 'wore, cut a semi-circular piec(3 completely out 
.of the wooded precipice before described, forming thereby a 
sort of dark cove, along the edge of which the rqad still runs. 
1'he cUIf, which hero faces the west, is so much undermined 
that il hangs menacingly over road and river, and flings its 
bhu'k cltTiial nhiidow far across on the opposite bank. The 
pines, and spruce, and hemlock tre.es stand bristling out from 
tliis toppling bastion, and seem suspended by their roots 
above one’s head, A terrible and unojirtlily gloom pervades 
the s])ot ; the sunlight never falls nt any period of the day 
upon stream or forest. The river runs by in the shade, cold 
and dusky as Achcrop. An unwholesome chill oppresses the 
heart wdiile in this gloomy sanctuary. Birds do not love the 
spot, and their song never ccdiws tlirough the trees. The 
villagers do not Unger there, tempting as its shade may be to 
brows scorched with the summer's sun. It is a place that 
seems made for murder and erhno. And as if to mock the 
melancholy darkness of the scene, the river above and below 
glistens like gold through the trees, and invites the saddened 
wayfarer to liasten out of this Trophonian gloom. 

When we suddenly emerged from this dismid spot into the 
bright sunshine, and saw the laughing sparkling river and the 
verdant trees, the change in our spirits was electric. While 
we were passing tlirough tlie home of shadow, we had scarcely 
spoken. The s^ione was grand, doubtless, but its grandeur 
was Oppressive, and weighed upon us so much, that to utter 
OUT thcmglls would have cost us a considerable effort. But 
now that we had left it behind, we felt somewhat as Orpheus 
muat have felt when he arrived On earth "after the visit he had 
been paying to Pluto* Bverythirig seemoff to have acquired 
freeh apjendour.’ The trees were greener than before—the 
river more gol^en^ and^ the wild flowers, that lined the bank, 
Seemed to speak to ns in a JoyM whisper and welcome us back 
again to the worlds ^yhieh they and the sunlight illuminated. 
After loitering in this hianner along the toad Ibr a distance 


of four and a half or five miles, thesabduod sound of falling 
water, softmed by the trees, apprised us that we were close 
upon Chittenuango Falls. At a little distance, they cannot bo 
said to be very imposing, but I know no place that, on a 
closer acquaintance, possesses mor0 charms. From the top of 
the fall to the bottom may be something over ISfffeot, but the 
water does not gush in a direct stream for this distance, but is 
broken and split by ledges and tongues of rock, which, though 
they interfere with its sublimity, certainly add to its pictu- 
resqueness. We first came upon the fall lookuig down lhe 
riprer from above, and although the sensation of looking down 
a height is not so great as that of viewing a vast precipice 
from the base, yet the view that now met our eyes was striking 
in the extreme. The river ran winding be^eCn lofty pine- 
covered cliffs until it became, like the track of a hare, lost in 
doubling. The mid-day sun glared hotly above our heads, 
and^ blue mysterious mist hung over the stream and filled th^p 
lower end of the deep chasm through which it ran, veiled thus 
in vapor ; I know not what mysteries connected themselves in 
my mind with the course of that river. 

Brit Wess my soul ! whnt a thing it is to be a dreamer. 
Here am I keeping the reader all this time on the fop of the 
fall, staring down that mist-haunted valley and wondering 
what has come over his enthusiastic guide. To make up for 
lost time, let us seek that pretty rustic bridge Which lies about 
100 yards above the fall, and cross over to the other side. 
Hero we come upon a fine hit of motion in tlve shape of that 
morsel of cataract #rhich gushes close to our feet. It is a fine 
emblem of power. No stopping it for an instant. It was born 
to go on, and on it goes. Let us follow its example. At this 
side of the stream wo can clamber down a few yards, and 
timidly approach that great gush of water which courses down 
the centre of the fall. But looking down through clefts of 
rocks and clinging to creepers become tiresome ; so crossing 
the bridge again, we seek the bed of the stream below, so 
as to see the cataract in all its grandeur. The aide we arc now 
on is entirely inaccessible to either ascent or descent. One can 
look down through great clefts that exist in the rock sheer to 
the bottom ; and awful, weird-looking chasms they are,* filled 
with that dim blue vapour through which one fancies strange 
shapes swim and float, like the rising visions in a magician’s 
caldron. To roach the bottom of the fall we have to wind 
through a delicious W'ood path filled with wild flow'ers, where 
the trees are matted so thickly overhead that noUiing pervades 
save a^reen twilight, while *the dense underwood is one im- 
penetrable muss of shadow. This path winding downwards 
brings us out on tho bank of the stream just under the fall. 
The view^ here is splendid : straight above bur heads rises the 
tall shaggy precipice, over which the river tumbles foaming : 
from its steep sides the giddy pine hangs out grappling each 
crevice with its .roots, like some daring invader scaling the 
walls of a beleaguered city ; vinos rambled here and there 
through every hole and corqcr ; and wide, awful looking 
fissures gaped in tlie rocky sides, like wounds from ^ich 
trickled a dewy blood. Over all this rushed the white wafers, 
tumbling, foaming, roaring ; flingiiig up bright globes of spray 
as conjurors tUng up gill balls, and anon filling with a deep, 
portentous sough into the sullen pool below. On the right- 
^|iand bank of the stream, opposite to where we were standing, 
was a young elm tree, the most graceful I had ever seen ; it 
stood alone upon a sf ur of land or rock, and its leaves were as 
yellow' as the ccucija hair ; but up among those golden leaves 
a orimsou foliaged vine had clambered, trailing its blood red 
splendour over bough and trunk, and hanging m scarlet 
streamers from thfe outer bimnehes. The tree looked, with its 
yellow plumage and slender form, like some fair-haired village 
maiden in l&oliday time decked out With a whole haberdasher*s 
shopfuU of scarlet ^ribbons. It was a splendid piece of ®i- 
louring, and despite his want of material, Frank must needs 
sit down imd sketch il. If® had scarce begun, when flpjH- 
dop ! a great fill within an inch of his head, ahd went 
rolling among the cnags; we both looked up but ecmJd sea 
notbdiig. Again, flop— dop— flap ! another afona, hitting the. 
sketch-book fairly in the centre and sending it flying into the 





Then a whole shower of ttones, one aft^r the other, 
IfoU about our ars, and kept us dodging like, Indians ibei^d a 
log. Trank is a philosopher, so instead of getting into^a rage, 
he f^iid simply— 

** It is a fact worthy of remark, that most people haVe a great 
desire to throw things iVom a height. Wateh a' party of 
people on a bridge or the top of a towOr, the first thing they 
do is to drop pebbles to the bottom, without knowing why or 
wherefore. There is, evidently, some fool practising ^this 
pastime above, so we had better leave this and go up too. We 
might as well see to whom we are indebted.” ^ ^ 


•• Then who—'* commenced Trank, rather angry at hb 
ististake, 

**1 believe I have been cu}pTi(;,” said p- very 
voice behind us. turnied and' beheld a, yeyy 
woman smiling half sarcastically at us. • , ^ ^ 

** Madam,** said Frstnh, gallantly dpffing his cap# % 

not mention it. If it is at all essential to your 
that there should be a human being underneath, tha. 
while you pelt great pebbles over, pray let me know and I 
shall be most happy to sit in a conveniently unsheltered^ ; 
The lady laughed at the sarctoci, and in a very sh^t 



CHITTBNNAltOO FALLS. 

On reaching the top, we beheld a gentleman standing on the we were all chatting together as it we had been intimate for 

edge Of the fall^ looking into the ^epth below in a contem- years, Our now ficiends had been just married, and were 

piatiyo manner. ** Just the kind of fellow to tlirow ston^^' spending their honeymoon at OMttonnango Spriii|p^ -a plaoe * 

mutt^od i*r^k, as he went up and tapped the dreamer on the higher up the river, and just becoming fashkmablef Heaton 

shtuid^. Tim niah started and’tUTned rp^^ pr#iem the Falls from such a dostiny, ^ . 

“ Those wh6 throw kones firom the top; of a cliH;’* said Frank and I walked homd by moottdight, rathiw tirnd,^ 
Frank, an aphoristic air worthy of an onental, should delighted with our excursion ; and for the mnaifider^ Of 
r^KJoljipt that spmf day themselve^paay be at the ,a^#t.Oasa Novia, whenever Frank grtw tired of pidudin| 
bottpuip.'* ' „# himssWorl ofsingi^duets with oneof the M 

. have not thrown even a . pebble# sit t" wdd the g^tle^ donned thick boots# put some luncheon in ogr 
' A4h rather shortly. ' ^ ,set<mt to spend a;day at’Clfittenn^ / ‘ -tfi 


MA&AZXN^ OF ABt. |» 

SIB FRANCIS DBAO. 


JISiftditAkib Has h^d the empire of the sea ; this has been 
i&tinifuishmg characteristic. In times of danger she has 
not tmstedt in her fortified cities or her martello towers* but 
iti lief wooden walls* which hare been to her an invulnerable 
^ ‘VfAr hag desolated other lands, — fruitful fields have 
turned into desert wastes,— labour has been driven from 
its daily, toil, —happy homes have been blasted, -^on vigorous 
}rodth and blushing maid— on smiling childhood and grsy- 
haifed old age— on sacred priest, and mother, more sacred 
still — ^has come down a common cturse ; but here in England 


our insular position may account for this. Another, and a 
more potjent reason is, that her sons have been brave and 
daring — full of a resolute courage no adversity could damp— 
of a lofty hope no disappointment could destroy. 

In a humble cottage on the banks of the Tavy, not far from 
Tavistock, was bom one of the men most eminent for thb 
qualities we have named. In that neighbourhood, in the year 
1546, lived a clergyman with a large family ; and, as is often the 
case, with limited means. This clergj’^man was blessed with 
twelve children, of these the eldest became known to posterity 



Rin FRANCIS DRAKF. 


w^ AweU of all these terrora we have only known the 

name fpr &^la&d*s fieets and England’s naval heroes have 
nar in her hour of need, Nor is this all. The 
British flag has proudly waved o'er every sea and floated on 
ev^y ; it. hfW bound up na^tions by the bonds of com- 
W carried the English Bible and jSnglish civiHsa- 
tiefi ceiiMir of the globe. W|iere the savage wandered 

it lie flouri^ cornmunitiei, wheat coming splendour 

;met^ than, rival our own ; it has been, 4n every 
id the globe, the banner of tha (Iree^^ tu some dcgtec) 


as Francis Brake; the father was connected with Sir John 
Hawkins, the great naval commander : this w'oulcl, possibly, 
account for theTact of young Brake’s being destined for the sea. 
His father’s removal to the neighbourhood of Chatham may 
also be taken as another reason for devoting the boy to that 
element on which he was afterward to win>o fair a renown. 
But .hia|»eg$uning was humble enough ; he w-as apprenticed to 
the mai^^ of small trading ship ; there he conducted him- 
self so wril, thirc his master dying, the ship and other matters 
equally aocej^table were left to Brake. In this trade Brake 
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; oontiimed mid becauie a' money-makmg inmx; but this little 
ivitb the Dutch coast was not to occupy the 'W^le of 
^ Brake's existence. Destiny had something greater end grander 
in store for him. We need not tell the reader how glorious 
was the reign of Queen Elizabeth— haw society was Stirred up 
trojn its very depths. That age was remarkable for an intel- 
lectual aetiyity and a spirit of enterprise and speculation such 
08 we should have nevor seen. It was the age pf Shakspeare 
— ^of Boexm-^and lialeigh — the powers of tlyg human mind were 
concentrated oh eyery conceivable subject ; the loftiest intellects 
were spell-bound by the mysterious marvels of the illiterate 
and rude ; men's lives and fortunes were frittered away in search 
of tlve philosopher's stone that was to turn every thing it touched 
inlto gold, and that was to preserve, to tlio age of Methusaleh, 
the life of its fortuna^ possessor. It was iui age that rever- 
enced Dr. Dec as a'philosopher, and that was shortly to credit 
every thing Raleigh penned when he wi’ote his wondrous tale 
of nations of Amazims, wliosc heads were under their shoul- 
ders — of El Dorado and its mountains of glittering gold. Over 
every thing a fervid imagination threw its gorgeous robe : at 
that t^e roni^itc had her home, not merely at the Globe 
theatre, but in all broad England ; from the Laud's End to the 
Tweed, she had a local habitation and a name. The enter- 
priac of England was allured by the pattering accounts brought 
borne, by Sir John Hawkins, of the glory and treasure to be 
met with in the Spanish Main. Accordingly Brake sold his 
ship and sailed outwitli his relative for that attractive spot. 
The adventure was unsuccessful : it redounded not to Brake’s 
credit, for ho somewhat basely deserted his companion, and 
lost his money besides. He gave proof, however, of his nautical 
‘ skill, for he vsafely brought home the' “ Judith,” a small vessel 
'^‘ of 60 ^ns. In accordance with the morality of that age, 
Brake’s next attempt was to compensate himself by a bucca- 
neering oxx)ed’ition against th^West Indies, in 1570, In 1672 
we again find him in the Spanish Main, taking towns and 
receiving enormous ransoms. His next engagement w'as under 
the Earl of Essex, in Ireland ; this led to his introduction at 
Court by Sir Cliristophcr Hutton, and to the great voyage 
which won for him his fame as the circumnavigator of tho 
globe. It seems from the Isthmus of Bation he had already 
looked on the South Sea, and had prayed that he might be tho 
first to sail an English ship there. Brake went the riglit way 
t(^ work, to ensure the prayer being answered, for he left no 
means untried for the realization of his daring aim. Tho 
queen smiled upon his enterprise; and witii vessels, the 
largest of which was but a hundred tons burden and the 
smallest ten, in December, 1577, he sailed from Plymouth for 
tho South Sea. lu the following Juno he arrived at the Straits 
of Magelhm ; tVicnCo he proceeded along the coast of Chili 
and I^cru, coasted California and part of Korth America, of 
which lu' took possession under tlie name of New Albion j 
tlicn he sailed acrosa the Pacific ocean, and returned home by 
the Cape of Good Hope, having completed the circumnavigo- 
tioit^f the globe in two years and ten months. This was his 
crowning glory, Tlie Spanish ambassador complained, hut tho 
queen could not resist the popular impulse which had ^ado 
the nafnc of Drake dear to all his countrymen. ’ She dined on 
board his ship, the Golden Hind,” and made tho circum- 
navigator a knight. The ship w'as drawn on shore and sacredly 
preserved till it fell to pieces, when out of its planks a chair 
was made wliich was presented to the University of Oxford* 
But now came rumoupof war at homo. In that age the 
greatest pow^»r in Eurojliwae wielded by Spain, it was true 
of i hor^ that sun never set on her dominions. And Spain, 
her gr^t riches, with hcr^dailng sons, with hei- imperial 
with the sanction of the Pope and tho prayers of fho 
faithful, prepared to wage war with filiigki4's queen. Oht 
country needed stout hearts then: fortunately we had them/ 
Brake was sent to destroy the fieet forming the Spanish 
Armada: he.mtiited Cadi*, burnt in,poo ton® of shipping f 
W then bami ship® and took three castles between Cadia' 
and St, Tinoent (this he cattbd " sittgeinij the king of Sato's 
■ board'') ; and then captured a Spanish carrack^ laden with 
precious booty, which, however, was not all kepi byBndte« 


for part of it he appropriated to supplying Plymouth with' 
water. When the jjknnada came, he was entrusted with the 
defence of the country, as vice-admiral under Sir Thouiaa i 
Howard of Effingham, His name was a word of terror to the 
Spaniards ,* they deemed it useless to %ht against it. On 
account of it one ship, at least, surrendered without a. blow.' 
The ne^t year, in an attempt to restore Bon Antonio to the 
race of Portugal, he was not so successful. 

In 1695, Brake and Hawkins, who had become friends 
again, sailed to win booty in the Spanish main* It was a 
strong armament ; they numbered twenty-six, ships and 2,600 
troops. But the battle is not always to the strong. Thus it 
was in this instanco. The scheme failed : Hawkins died of 
vexation ; 'Drake made subsequent attempts to restore success, 
but equally in vain. He, also, died of vexatiHx ; but he had 
a sailor's funeral and a nation’s tears. 

*' Where Brake first found, there last ho lost his name, 

And ibr a tomb loft nothing but his fame. 

His body’s burled under some great wave ; 

The sea, that was his glory, is his grave. 

On whom an epitaph none can truly make, 

For who can say, ‘ Here lies Sir Francis Drake ? ’ ” 

Such was the tribute of the poetry of his ago to the hero 
sleeping far away from his home and his fame. We give one 
more:— ‘ 

The waves hecamc his winding-sheet, the wafers wort' liis tomb, 

And for his fame the ocean sea was not sufficient r<)om/\, 

Briike is described as having been low of etature, with a 
broad open chest, brown hair, fair coinidexion, and clear largo 
eyes. He was a married man, and ‘served twice in jjarliamont. 

In his own neighborhood, aud for many an after yoar,,ko was 
considered as a magician aud in league with the devil. The 
popular mind could in no other way account for his unparal- 
leled success, Fable after fable has been grafted on his 
marvellous career. According to the traditions of the w'OBlcrn 
countries, in order to obtain fresh water with which to supply 
Plymouth, ho mounted his horse, rode about Dartmoor till he 
came t*o a spring sufficiently copious Ibr y® design, then, 
wheeling round, pronounced some magical words, mid gal- 
loped bock into town, with the ‘stream in full flow at his 
horse's heels. His success against the Armada wns aceouptod 
for in an equally miraculous manner. According to one 
he raised his fleet by taking a piece of wood and 
cutting it in pieces over the side of hU own vessel, when every 
chip, as it fell into tho sea, immediately became a man-of-war. 

Tried by the stand^ird of our times, much of Drake’s 
character must bo condemned — but in his age divines simc- 
tioned his expeditions. Pot a man always writing with groat 
Vcligious profession, wa think BouUiey has taken a too favour- 
able view of Drake's, character, Of modern writers, Bancroft 
has taken the fairest view* ** The lustre of Drake’s name,” 
he write# ia hb History of America,” *' is borrowed from 
hb success. In itself this part of his career was but a splendid 
piracy against a nation, with which his sovereign and liis 
country profrssed to be at pca6e. Oxenham, a subordinate 
officer, who had ventured to imitate hts master, W'os taken by 
the Spaniards and hanged ; nor was his punbhment either 
unexpected or censured in England as severe. The exploits • 
of Drake, except so far as they nourished a love for maritime 
affairs, WTre injurious to commerce ; the minds of the sailors 
were debauched by a passion for sudden acqubitions, and to 
receive regular wages seemed base and unmanly, when at the 
easy peril of life there was hope of boundless plunder. Com- 
merce and colonbation rest on regular industry." But wc 
must not be too severe. Wc must not judge the men of the 

£ t as if .they were possessed of the light and knowledge of* 
present,' We see in Brake a rude daring energy, '#hieh 
S^ed’ wonderful in his own age. There was in Ifim wot 
merely the greedy lovo of gain, but a d^rire to plant the 
fiag in %ea# and lands f^here beffim it had been 
lifiljJhown; The hftiour ef his nation lured him on. Thus 
it was, he was buccimeer— dbcovere3^--heto---precjsely tlie 
eharacte/ deemed great and hoble--<-held up to admfratioii in 
the days in which he lived* 
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<i«fWAJ*TBB V. 

Jllo»li tliMt ft twelr^month ha® elapsed since the death of Mrs. 
Mordant, and Leonard 4 living once more in Bngland* This 
second shock had passed over him, leaving but slight, yet 
sigudftcant, eatternal sign. The fervour of creation 'which had 
fired him among the Alps had never returned ; a strange 
apathy devoured him. Sketches, it is true, were struck off, 
then days were spent in dreaming; and great works were 
thrown aside with disgust, after a few weeks’ labour, Leonard 
had received various commissions, among them one from Lord 
do Calls, the uncle of Ilonoria; but the very necessity of 
fulfilling an engagement, in the morbid state of Leonard’s 
mind, deprived him of the power to work. This strange 
apathy extended not alone towards his own pictures, but 
tow'ards the works of others, lie rarely now felt joy at the 
sight of picture, statue, or print — cvcry>t’hcrc he seemed alone 
to recognise failure, or weariness of spirit, or conceit, or 
affectation. Ilis solo imptilse was towards nature — his innate, 
enthusiastic adoration of her became his consoler and joy- 
giver. Days, weeks, and months, were sjjcnt intliis wbrship ; 
and lie* commenced various studies, elaborated with a patience 
and love unutterable of her prodigal beauty, even in hef hum- 
blest walks, lie painted masses of lush vegetation down by 
brook-sides ; golden calthas ; and, later in the year, the quaint 
arrow-head, with its brruid leaves, mingling with the rose- 
tinted, and graceful butomas ; tho snowy meadow-sweet 
waving above an undergrowth of azure forget-me-not, and 
crimson loose-strife, and majestic typha, and gleaming Aaron's- 
rod ; tangles in woods and hcdgo-rows, and bits of moor-land, 
he painted with waving cotton-rush, pale grass-of4lPaxna88us, 
and dusky crimson sun-dew ; and dry heathery banks, gleam- 
ing with their myriad of flowers. But exquisite as wore these 
faithful, loving transcripts, to- himself they gave no joy» llarely 
even were the sfudics’ completed ; for his keen perception of 
nature’s perfection sickened him W'ith the imperfection of all 
Imniaii copies. Tor hours would he lie in the grass, glorying 
in the marvellous beauty around him, and wandering away* by 
subtle degrees into obscure and mystical regions of thought, 
which were unfolding their portals to him, 

Lucretia marked with the most lively anxiety this alarming 
apathy ; but to her hand seemed to be denied the key with 
which to unlock his heart. Nay, the very anxiety she ex- 
pressed seemed but to estrange from her, 'VVo need not 
say how deep a pain this was to jmeretia ; but like all pain, 
she bore it silently in her heart. 

To her inftnitc surprise, she learnt through John Wethexley, 
who had become a more iVequent visitor at the Gaywoods 
than lioonard, that their old friend was engaged to be married 
to Agnes Singleton the authoress ! Lucretia believed now 
that the mystery was solved ; and painful in the extreme as 
Leonard’s silence was to her, and as his withdrawftl from 
their old intimacy had been — she with her whole soul now 
rejoiced in what she believed must work in his life a change 
for happiness ! Yet, she had .read Agnes Singleton's books— 
and ekver, brilliant, profound in thought as they were, there 
was yet a certain character of hardness— an absence of iovc--~ 
which excited att cM^touishment in Lucrctia's mind as to the 
fascination which Leonard could have found in the writer, 
and fts to the sympathy which possibly could exist between her 
and Leonardo Lucretia know, both from Leonard himself, 
from John, that Honoria Pierrpoint having become t|e 
pur^s^ of the ^^Balder,” had, shortly after teonard’s return, 
Cftjfed ftt his studio, and with a cordiality irresistible, invited 
h|)tn 4om to her Uttle villa at Box Hill, where liconard had 
b^ome a frequent fhe whole tone of Honorla’s circle, 

the nobility, md heanty of the atmosphere,, around her, falling 
likn ui^qulds morbid aoul. All this Lucretia knew, and 

* ♦ Continued from p. dO. . 
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wove her own romance upon these slight premises* But 
the ^reader must be made acquainted witli a little Asnoro 
detail, 

Lucretia was right in her judgment as to Agnes Singleton's 
works. A hardness, - an intense pride, and a scorn of much 
that the world considers sacred, were harsh features in the 
w-ritings of Agnes— and were harsh features in her nature 
also. Intellect; and not love, had been her divinity. Battling 
towards a free intellectual atmosphere through the ranks of 
prejudice belonging to a peculiarly narrow sect of religionists, 
she had encased horflidf in an armour of s(!orn and pride ; 
she had gained immense power of will, self-confidence, and 
independence in the struggU* ; but had left behind her her 
kindred, and the gentle grace which peculiarly belongs to ^ 
womanhood, and whicli may rendtr strength the moro 
glorious whfti imited to it. ISho professed herself toCdospiso 
all such graces, but within her soul lay the germs of lovo 
and of gentleness, spite of the rude, hard encrustation of pride 
and scorn. 

The picture of Ihdder ” had spoken to her intellect and 
to her imagination ; and expressing her earnest admiration to , 
Leonard upon theix first meeting at Ilonoria’s, she had uncon- 
sciously waxed more than ordinarily elcniucnt, and discovering 
in her listener an unusual intellectual sympathy, che whole 
powers of her mind had been drawn forth by the magic of 
symj)athy, and Leonard had from the first hour <tf their inter- 
course become dazzled and fascinated by a being totally unlike 
any thing he had previously encountered or imagined, 

lie had become fascinated, dazzled, filled with a deep 
interest, w^as bound by some potent spell ; but was it the 
spell of love > lie breathed freer in the presence of Agnes 
than now in the presence of Lucretia, and cast aside tho 
dark memories of the past — and questioned not of tho 
future — but had Agnes jpnehed tho core of his soul, which, 
overflovrung with love for all things, even the humblchL should 
for a bride have flamed up with a fire, even as a tire of 
sacrifice ? 

In Agnes the germ of love, within the core of her being, 
had, as if struck by mi enebarrter's wand, sprung forth into 
sudden vigor, and waxed daily stronger and liereer, surround- 
ing her even as with a halo of gracefulness and tenderness, at 
leiist in the eyes of I^conard ; whilst, at tho same time, her own 
strong and vigorous life developed itself yet more strikingly 
through this new impulse, Agnes never once attempted to 
conceal from herself the affection with which Leonard insjiired 
her. # 

“ It matters Uttle to me whether it be returned,” said 
Agnes once to Hongria ; “ the fact of a new and po^^erful 
influence swaying my spirit as a mighty wind rushing over 
the earth sways and changes the atmospheric currents, is 
*the great thing. It will have a marvidlous influence upon my 
work, Honoria ; all strong passions, all oxikricnco —aye, 
bitterness, martyrdom, are necessary baptisms for the life of 
the teacher.” And Agnes, for the sake of her w^ork and her 
career, would willingly have gone to the stake. Her affection 
for Leonard—/! w even for hn', should that ever exist— was but 
a secondary object, the ouo which was of importance os serv- 
ing the primal object. 

Honoria, with all her peculiarly bold opinions— wuth all her ^ 
regard for Leonard^ and her love for Agnes— was alarmed hy 
the feelings of this singular girl, and often pondered into 
what course fate would bend these strong wills. And thus 
‘months had pasaod on, and, to the surprise of themselves .nb 
loss than to the surprise of Honoria and Lucretia, Agfios 
and L#i\pd hod plighted their troth ! In Agnes their eji- 
gagemo|pt had .^only ineroased the dominant impulse Of her 
success iu the career which she had sat 

before ha^sejf} in Leonard— his apathy* 
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Jblw,! ako^ lias mdeitg<m0 virioua revolutidna qf $oul aia«^ 
he Xebnard have njet. For yeaw— as we have aeen at 
Xsmbeili*ai then at the Amdemy, and even within the walla 
the Exhibition itself---had the genius of Leonard ever been 
arousing him to action^ epeaking to hun*of ^ excellence yet 
unattained. At each contact with Leonard's spiritual influ- 
ence, John had endured peculiar aensatione, the most gene- 
rous acknowledgment of Leonard's superiority, the highest 
delight in hirexceUence ; yet, as regarded himself, mingled with 
dogged determination to attain an equal excellence, if not a 
superior one-^the bitterest disgust, sel^-contempt, and hatred, 
of what he already had done. In the Exhibition, when he saw 
his picture, his beloved ** Paul and Virginia," he could have 
tom it down from the wall ; he could have trampled it indig- 
nantly beneath his feet, as he had done the comforter of his 
poor old grandmother; a thousand feelings flashed before 
him, and fllled his soul with sickness. Hbnoria's enthusiastic 
admiration of the “ Balder " he echoed with the most thorough 
truthfulness ; yet each word of praise cut him to the soul, 
filled him with an agony of jealousy : yet he himself would 
have been the very first to have yielded the pala^ to Leonard, 
and well know that fits picture stood, far below anything that 
Leonard would ever paint. He respected Honoria's judg- 
ment which did not praise the “Paul and Virginia," yet on£ 
word of praise from her would have been nect# and ambrosia. 
If such had been the influence of Leonard through his works 
upon John, how much more intense. were the feelings which 
Leonard in person produced. Leonard's excessive refinement 
of taste, which rarely permitted praise to escape his lips-^his 
coldness towards John's artistic powers — his criticism so 
marvellously just, yet so cutting — his breadth and cultivation 
of mind, and marvellous play of fancy — the perfect ease with 
which he executed things that were in John's eyes exquisitely 
beautiful, yet 'which he himself criticised as keenly as he did 
the works of others, ox flung aside with contempt — and, above 
all, the respect and admiration with which HonOria regarded 
him, the evident delight she took in his society, and with 
which she preached him up to John, aroused storms of the 
most contending emotions within John's breast. Many a 
time, leaving Leonard's presence, haihas rushed home, pulled 
forth his pictures or his sketches, gazed at them grinding his 
teeth, theti fling them indignantly from him. Has been Imown 
even utterly to destroy a picture or sketch, and, rushing up and 
down his room in a sta^e of extraordinary excitement, has 
denounced himself as ^ blockhead, an idiot, a fool, and ter- 
minated his invectives with exclaiming, “ Yes, that Hale is 
right ; he is a genius, a great, a noble and grand genius ; the 
breath of the divine artist has breathed upon him ! I — I ? — 
I'm only a lad taken out of a turnip-field ; let me never forget 
tAat, And what means have I possessed for the expansion of 
my mind? Miss Piertpoint? Of course Hale and she can have 
grounds of sympathy which sift cannot have with me. I'm 
but the lad out of the tumip-field, and am indebted to her 
for all thu little I hil^ le^^mt; but oh, for one, no not 
but expression of admiration, of pride— no— in my work, from 
her by look or emotion in her beautiful face. Well, Hale x% 
greater than X ever shall be, but that's God’s work, and not 
Miss Plerrpoint’s ; and if he skins me alive with speaking the 
truth, I ought to thank him for it, were I only morally 
Aye, flay me alive, Hale ! I'll profit by every wound yoh 
inflict upon me ; there is the mighty, the increasing love of 
nature and of my art within me, and they may achieve for me 
eatoellepce, though it' be a different excellence to that of my 


mere romantic dream ? He now stood upon the blink" 
mighty passion — the mom pot^l^ beeauae rbMoifli dutyv 
honour, all admonished him of danger. 

Such was the position of affhlrs when we find assembled at 
Honoria’B'''Xtalian villa at Box Hill, upon a lovely autumnal 
evening, Leonard, John> Agnes, and Honoria, together with 
Mr. Pierrpolnt and Honoria's companion, the elderly lady 
dressed in black, with the silver hair and quiet smile* ' 

The four had been spending a day, worthy to have been 
celebrated in the*“ Decameron." Leonard and John had been 
painting in the woods,. Honoxia and Agnes either sitting with 
them reading aloud poetry, or conversing; or they had 
wandered away by themselves through the woods, returning 
to find Mr. Pierrpoint and the old lady arrived, together with 
an abundant repast, spread out by Honoria’s servants beneath 
the trees— and decorated by the hands of the young painters 
with garlands, of richly tinted leaves, lietuming home as 
evening approached, with sketches and sheaves of leaves and 
flowers as glorious trophies, Honoria had coffee served up 
in her little library, the Prench windows of which opened 
upon a low terrace, and commanded a magnificent expanse of 
woodland scepery— now bathed in the warm rays of an autum- 
nal sunset. 

The gayeq^ tone pervaded the little circle. John alone was 
silent. He never yet had been able entirely to. overcome the 
chilly which Mr. Pierrpoint’s manner struck to his heart; 
besides which, his- love for Honoria throughout this poetical 
day had waxed even deeper and stronger, and to speak in 
her presence made his words come thick and incoherent. 

“That turn of expression again reminds me marvellously 
of my old friend, Mordant, [the poet. Poor Mordant ! " sud- 
denly remarked Mr. Pierrpoint, turning towards his daughter 
as l^onard ceased speaking with an animation somewhat 
unusual with him. “At various times have I been struck 
with a r^emblance between Mr. Hale and that gifted, that 
unfortunate man. Had Mr. Hale, now, been Mordant's 
son, the world wotxld have exclaimed, what an extraordinary 
family resemblance ! For my own po^t," pursued Mr. Pierr- 
point, “ being a believer in the traixsmission of the same type 
through many generations, I dare say^ could we but obtain 
the clue, consanguinity might be discovered to account for 
this resemblance— which is not alone mental, but physical. 
Yes, the more I recall Mordant's features, the [mare does 
the resemblance haunt me. What a termination was hi» to 
the most promisingly brilliant of careers ! " continued llono- 
ria’s father, musingly. Then turning towards poor Leonard, 
who, with his coffee-cup in his trembling hand, had tume 
towards the open w&dow^ and appeared absorbed in con- 
templation of the glorious landscape, “ I believe you once 
expressed yourself as acquainted with the writings of the 
man to whom I refer. Brilliant, caustic, at timos rising int 
sublimity, some of the finest and most eloquent writing in our 
language, in my opinion, has flowed from his pen ; yet he has 
left behind him merely fragments : still they are gems of the 
purest wa^ and deserve a setting of the finest gold. It was 
a favourite idea of mine, years ego, to collect and edit an 
edition of poor Mordant's works, prefacing it with my own 
recollections of the man ; ht circumstances and congeniality 
of taste had, at one time, brought us much in contact. But 
more pressing business always interfered. Besides which, one 
spur was soon lost— the benefit which such an edition might 
have been to his family ; for his poor widow soon became an 
incurable maniac, mxd his son, 1 understood, died. Tlie child 


tormentor J " was a child of great promise, I remember, but sadly negl^ed 

.'^d John's picture's in the next exhibition truly 'proved, and you, Honoria, must still recollect having onqe seen Mrs* 
to 5 Wrt 3 iSelf, as well as to others, ^hat hs h^ profited by this i^dant— ^at poor mad woman— at the Hellings i Yes, alw^ 
“flaying*** mdoedf ha4 endured eocugl^, misery to destroy any reoM^* 

Honoria even acknowledged the superiority of these Mr. Hale, if ever you should feel inclined, you w.* 

to'the “ Paul and Virginia but the vinity of John sidfec^ Wetheriey there, ,to undertake the illustration of Mbiw^t'a 
fUl^ HQm>ria*s words. JfbhiT^ smxl exj^d^ poaim,.! should feel gready inoUned to cari^-out my sohmne* 

inoneasurabiy beneath the influedb^ It Wuld be a labour of love which you, Mr, Hale, can adnti 

this expansion awoke a perceprion of Henoria's of prehendj' Mr. Pierri^oint pausing, 'as. if for a sign of asltaht 

character and beauty of soul, >5^ Swallowed up eVmry fr^ Leonard* imd a rilen haring crept pw tiie 
lesser emotion. What Had been J ohn's fisr l/ABegto^a company, he, by an almost superhuihan effM, fbund w Jl|ie 
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replyftng* **It i* iingul»r> but I have already made various 
sketchea* illuetrating, or suggested by, these poems. I shall be 
happy to place them at your disposal, sir, Leonardos voice 
startled himself, there was such a hoarse sepulchral echo iu 
its tones. ^ 

<‘That man possessed the most extraStdinory power of 
foscina-tion I ever encountered,** pursued Mr. Pierrpoint, un- 
observant of anything peculiar in Leonard’s voice. '‘^The 
actions he was. guilty of, had they been performed by another, 
would have disgusted and alienated his friends a dozen times 


with emotion, **pardon me, but from your* lipa never should I 
have expected to hear such words. The evil in a rarely-gifted 
being, such as men unite in pronouncing this Mordant toTiave 
been, called upon all true friends of his— all true worshippers 
of genius— all high-minded and high-souled men— to have 
opened their eyes especially to this evil, to have probed it to 
the core, to l|||ro removed temptation if you will firom the 
sorely tempteo; but never to have sanctioned iwo codes of 
morality, one for the gifted and one for the ungifted. From 
Him to whom much is given much will be required: and 
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over, and have pronounced downright dishonest; but 
even over his creditors his magic extended itself for years. It 
wa$ piily the old story over again f and I, for one, was always 
wUl^ to help on the good within him, as it was a rarer good, 
after ell|thati the generality of good in honest men. I willingly 
oljOifed my eyes to the evil, ez^eavouring to close also the eyes 
of others, for such a genius does not come among us every 

Fetter/* eaid Honoi^U» suddenly rising, as if propelled by 
aii tipsem and with her whole countenance flushed 


neither can the personal happiness of the genius himself be 
secured by deviation from the law of rectitude handed down 
to us by the Divine, nor yet can the stigma be removed from 
him in the eyes of the world. We, father, to whom is granted 
the appreciation of the rare gift of genius — who cherish it as 
breath from God Himself ; who regard the poet, the painter, 
as a hi|h-priesfln the temple of nature— must ref^uire from the 
priest ^ri^!y of an especially high order. What unction in his 
words-^<^ his test'hings— if the seal of conviction Stamp not 
his life I 1^0^^ Cabbalah says that a lower and far naore 
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revolting degree of uncleanness attaches to the moral or 
physical impurity of a priest, of a holy man, or of a vessel 
devoted to a sacred use, than to the impurity of a man or 
vessel of lower sanctity. Especially is this true with regard 
to the world's estimato of the high vocation of its teachers. 
Par be hardnes^ of heart and uncharitableness from us ; but 
let a higher code of purity inscribe itself up^ the tablet of 
our souls ; — let us not aid in the erection of whRd sepulchrfes, 
w'itliout all beauty, witldn desolation and rottenness ; for the 
desolation within must come forth, and with its pestilential 
breath cast horror and contempt upon the beauty ! John, 
Mr. Hale, Agnes —you who arc going forth as priests to serve 
in this teihple, to offer up before the Divine, and to raise 
the Holy of Holies before the gaze of liis people— pre'Serve 
white and sp^less your garments, because your souls are 
undehled ! 

A strong emotion passed through her listeners, and Honoria, 
with glowing checks, her eyes brilliant with tears, and with 
the swan-like movement of her round w^hite neckf^stepxied 
forth upon the terrace. “ Let us breathe a cooler air,” said 
she ; ** and John, I want to speak with you about something 
before you leave us this evening.” 

Mr, I^icrrpoint and the old lady, however, remained seated 
in the library, and exchanging a look of admiration of Honoria 
as she stepped forth, followed by her friends. 

Honoria and Jolm walked on silently side by side till they 
entered a pleached walk of roses, which stretched across one 
side of the lawn. Leonard and Agnes had betaken themselves 
to the banks of a little stream, W'hich flowed through the 
garden, and across whose glossy darkling mirror a pair of 
swans api)rt)ached. 

“ John,” said Honoria, after they in silence had paced side 
by side the mossy turf of this shady bowery walk, “ I am a 
keen reader of the human soul, tmd yours 1 have long read as 
a book ; and for sometime upon its pages, especially through- 
out this day, I have' read there of a great and mighty emotion, 
which, unles.s it bend itself into its irue path, can only render 
your life a wreck and a mistake. *I)id a similar emotion lire 
within my soul, John, I shoxdd scorn to permit mere Worldly 
considerations to deter my acknowledgment of its existence. 
True, earnest, and unselfish love, I place among the very 
rarest and the most sacred gifts of (^od. This, you know me 
sufficiently well, instantly to believe. Because I have hhh. 
in your candour, your strength and uprightness, do I say all 
lliis. I should not say it to an ordinary man, fot I hate but 
a very mean opinion of man’s moral nature in general, A 
tuic, firm, and devoted friendship do I feci for you ; and yout 
success in the world, your living out the artist’s life? such as 
1 believe this life may be lived out, is one of the most earnest 
desires of my heart. Do not lot -us he disappointed in this 
desire! But .to achieve such a life, my friend, no w'orm of 
hopeless misery iriust gnaw at the roots of your life— strength, 
Bo^ and body, must be yours ! Sorrow, and the baptism of 
lire coming to steadfast souls, bring alone strength and a 
morrow^ of joy. I must have you put the curb of reason and 
truth upon your imagination -she must not, as a demon, drag 
you down into hell, and then, |is an angel, lead you ui> into 
lieaven ; or if she do this, she must alone mirror my image to 
you in the heaven, as your stem judge and guide ! * Paint 

each countenance' as though it Wwe the countenance of your 
Bidoved ! ’ 1 once hoard a groat master say to his scholars — 

* let each fidd of drapery, each flower, each leaf, each gem, 
be as if it bedonged to your Beloved.’ So say I to you, John, 
your passion must wreak itself upon your art; if you have 
,.tho t!i*uc artist's soul, the struggle will not be so difficult. 
Love 6f your art must be greater than love of nje. Were I 
your wife, John,' I would have it so, much more as your 
friend I ” 

John walked beside this singular Honoria, a mqst'ektra- 
ordinary tompoBt of filling raging within him. ** Ah, if 
loved, If shfe^wfliad loved, how differently w#hld she haVo 
reasoned,” thought He to himself; “how cold, how unsympa* 
thetic her words; how far, it(t firom her calm realm of 
iM«cin ia my soul, Whilst her rich Toioo ifills my ear— -whUst 


I am in her presence — I desire only to feel that one vast bliss, 
I would learn the universe from her wise Ups* I would lay 
my soul in her hand, and' she should guide it as a child — oh, 
to be of service to her, to remain near her — even as a menial ! ” 
And how much he owed her. And had he not always loved 
her, long, long yedirs ? Was it not love which, nursing Within 
his breast, when thafrignorant child had bowed his face among 
the flowers of the Hellings wood? Alas t poor John, were 
you bot almost falling into depths of folly as absurd as in days 
of yore ; are you, then, grown no wiser with years — and with 
the remembrance of sweet L* Allegro ? In a bewilderment 
John walked, his hands convulsively clasped, and cold, with a 
great trembling which shivered down liim, his face very 
white, and no voice proceeding from his firmly-set lijis. 
He heard Honoria’s words clearly and distinctly pouring 
forth; and a warmth seemed to flow forth from, and a glory 
to encircle her whole being; but th9 words conveyed no 
meaning to his soul — only at a later time did they, heard 
and buried within his memory, come forth and show them- 
selves to his understanding, and each word was a word of steel. 
At length Honoria, suddenly pausing, fixed her noble, frank 
countenance with her clear eyes upon him, and stretching 
forth her warm# jewelled hands, took his clasped, trembling 
ones, and Spoke With a voice which trembled for one moment 
with emotion, thSn clear as a trumpet awoke his intellect ; — 
“Pardon^ pardon, John, for pain caused you so uninten- 
tionally; 80 pffittfully to myself. Henceforth, we stand upon 
the rock of truth— our friendship must bccoim* purer and 
stronget; never more doubt my faith in* you, or in your 
genius. I have always been severe^ because I am ambitious 
for you. Show me that you can conciucr your weaknt'ss, your 
strongest temptation ; show mo by your work, that 1 liavc 
given you strength — oven though I have given you pain. We 
will avoid meeting for some time ; but our friendship shall 
not, must not suffer !” 

It was already dusk, and looking around her, Honoria said, 
with her usual abrupt decision ; “ You had better return to 
town t#*night; my carriage shall take you. Master your 
feelings Sufficiently to permit you to bid adieu to my father 
and Mr. Hale. I will explain in a satisfactory inunner your 
departure. 4i«membcr I shall most anxiously a^vait the 
evidences of yOur conquest !” And, leaving poor John Bpceeli- 
Icss and heart-broken witliin the dusk of the beautiful 
garden, she glided towards the house. * 


It was towards the end of March of the following siuing, 
that Honoria first acknowledged the battle that the soul of 
John Wetherley had fought. With a flushed cheek Honoria, 
clad mher riding- dress, entered John Wetherley 's studio. Ko 
John was painting there ; but Leonard stood before a xteaiiy 
completed picture upon an easel. He gazed at Honoria’s 
excited countenance, as she entered, without surprise ; but 
with a strange mingling 6f sadness and almost of sternness. 
Standing aside, he placed a i!)hair before the picture, motion- 
ing her to be seated. Itonofia’^s eyes re#t^g upon tlie picture, 
she clasped her hands, end bowing het face, tears of a bitter- 
ness such as never befote had fallen frdxn Ilonoria’s eyes, 
fell glittering towards the earth. 

Beneath the picture, written ae if in letters of blood, she 
read the words — 

“ Love is Endurance, Martyrdom, and Victory.” 

The scene was a dim dungeon. At the foot of a daik row of 
heavy columns stood a rack ; upon its bars reclined the 
youthful and wan figure of a man. His face, shone with the 
glory of a victorious love, and he raised one hand lis if blessing; 
instruments of torture lay around ; an open Bible was pierced 
-with A bloody sword. The two hardened torturers fell aside; 
coveting their faces, as if blinded and stricken by thlt eopn^ 
talance of love. The other arm of the martyr endrcled a 
woman, who, clinging to him flrtn and calm, suppoifted hef 
husband in her arms, supporting hitn through the fleree pangs 
of his sideling, bathingh^ parched brain, and kissing his pale 
cheek*— enduring martyrdom of spirit to soothe his pangs by 
her strength and love, 
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A PRB? AT COUNTRY COUSINS, AND HOW IT 
ENDED.— LETTER IV. 

WhUohavent Hoptemher 1820. 

My dbab, EathbUj-You say it is more than two montlis 
Bincc I h^ve told you of auy country goings on, but there ha^ 
been less to describe in that way during the midsummer 
months, Sf d except the pleasures of shcep-sheaiing and hay- 
making, i did not hear or sco anything worthy of being 
minutely recorded. Harvest-home was new to me, and as it 
took place in glorious w^cather, wo were all assembled m the 
home field, where the reapers finished their work, and a tre- 
mendous cheer greeted the falling of the last cut of the falling 
grain. 'I’lie fortunate man, w'ho had the honour to wield tho 
final became the hero of the day, and was elevated, in 
great triumph, on a throne of wheat sheaves, piled up in one 
of my uncle's largest carts, which bore him away to an immense 
barn, where a feast of butter-sops and ale was served up, and 
a riotous dance concluded the festival. The prettiest part of 
it, to my fancy, w^as a late serenade, very charmingly sung on 
tlm lawn about midnight, and under the light of a splendid 
golden moon. There were several wind instruments, and the 
sweet serious character of the thauksgiving-music, which 
constituted the principal part of the performance, combined 
with Iho correct harmony of three or four mellow voices, 
socmed :i fitting and delightful acknowledgment of the bounty 
whi(*h had just been so lavishingly bestowed on His creatures 
i)y the Almighty Parent of all. I forgot to mention that, 
ho fore harvest, we attended Lammas fair," which collected a 
large number of holiday people, i^d is peciiliarly honoured by 
tho .sailors belonging to Whitehayen and the neighbourhood. 
Very smart they were, new tigged, as they called it, from top 
to too in the clonni'st of new summer clothing, worn in tho 
most jaunty i)ossihlo way. In the afternoon we partook of 
Parmer Dodd's hospitality, and I observed that almost every 
lass in the room wore a coquettish hunch of blue ribbons in her 
liair, tho gift of one of the light-hearted young sailors, some of 
whom, I believe, danced seven liours that night without let > 
or himlrnnee. 'Hie v\ oaring of these* knots of blue ribbon is 
(Musidered a sign that a young couple arc engaged to be 
married, and gav(' rise, I suppose, to the old song, beginning 

“ Oh, dear, what can the matter be ? 

Johni\y stays long at the fair ; 

IIo prqmiMcd to buy me a l)unch of blue ribbons 

To tie u]) my bonuic brown hair.” 

AVhen I saw Susannah with one hid in her luxuriant flaxen 
ringh*ts, I ventured to offer her my congratulations on her 
engag(‘ment to my cousin William, which I had long suspected, 
but had not before dared to speak of to cither of them. She 
looked bluahingly happy, and you will, I am sure, be pleased 
wdth your future nicc<j, whose rusticity is set off by so much 
true womanly delicacy of feeding, and so much gentle archness 
of manners, that I expect she wmuld be admired even in our 
fastidious West End circles. It was strange, at the fair, to 
see such rows of persons w^aiting to be hired as domestic 
servants, the men holding straws in their mouths, which the 
more dandified stuck into theD^and of their hats; wdiile the 
girls carried a green sprig in their hands, to intimate their 
readiness to enter into service. Well 1 now 1 must tell you 
about last night, whian a merry party, that had collected at 
my uncle’s, ended in a way I did not look for ; and which 
makes me > fear I shall have to leave the Friars, which I 
have no inclination to do for some time to come. Among 
the guests was an old SJiropshire gentleman and his lady, 
w'ho were dn a visit to the Rector of Handley-OroSs, in this 
uj^ighbourhood ; and as they were very lively and told us 
of ma^ customs peculiar to their own count)^; tlxey added 
much to the pleasure of the evening. When the old lady 
heard eomo one say the new moon had just risen, instead of 
making a curtsey, as many other ladies then present did, she 
asked 4br a silk han4kerchief, and informed the party that 
any one, by holding it up between fhe moon and him or her- 
self, would know how many years would ^apse before he or 


she were married ; the number of moons visible through the 
silk denoting so many twelve-months. I watched several 
persons try their fate^ and was astonished at the different 
number of moons these good folks declared they perceived, 
Tho old lady w'ould not be satisfied until I tpok my turn at 
tho window; and as I could not make out more than one 
moon, I had tO' undergo a prodigious amount of banter, and 
sly prophecies that I should be married before this time next 
year. Mrs. Estlin, our good-natured informant, said, that 
when a child, she never met a snail in. the early part of the 
day W'ithout throwing it over her left shoulder, to ensure good 
luck ; and, for the same purpose, she remarked, more gravely, 
it was always well to have some money in one's pocket when 
new year's day arose, on which anniversary it seems that tho 
Salopians also consider it prophetic of lucky fortune, if the first 
person they meet is one of the opposite sex to themselves. Mys. 
Estlin asked my aunt if she might be allowed to see tho 
kitchen ; ..and a considerable party following her, she men- 
tioned a Shropshire sport, much liked, she said, -in their 
county, but which could or|Jy be played in an apartment 
floored with bricks or tiles. Every one was anxious to try the 
n(iw game, which, however, she duly warned us, was not j^ar- 
ticuhirly refined ; and a howl of water, a plate of ashes, and 
the left wing of a goose having been placed along the floor- 
according to her directions, down on all-fonis squatted some 
of the most mad-cap young girls in the company. They were 
all blindfolded, and the ariiusement consisted in trying 
make their way to the bowl of water, in wliieh case the oriicle 
predicted the successful girl would marry a handsome young 
man ; but if the candidate.' stumbled upon the plate of ashes, 
it declared she would never be united in wedlock ; oi if she 
alighted upon the-goose wing, she was destined to breome an 
old man’s bride. I must confess I thought the sport rather 
vulgar, though it was impossible not to laugh heartily at the 
decrees of fate in particular cases. When it was ended, a 
true Cumberland f^Ueking was entered into, called “ Peas 
scalding.” Avery Targe wooden bowl was put down in the 
^ centre of the kitchen table, round which some twenty couples 
(•at down, and then Sally filled the di^h with smoking hot peas 
fresh boiled in tlieir pods, to wliich butter and salt W(,ro 
added. Robert had prevented my sitting dowTi with this 
assemblage, which I was glad of, when,^ from the high chair 
on wliich he had made me stand, 1 saw that every one w-as 
devouring the peas by the aid of fingers and thumbs promis- 
cuously thrust into the bowl. The empty pods were thrown 
into a basket on th-) same table, and the peas had just 
vanished, ^Jicn 1 perceived a merry little girl suddenly steal 
behind William’s ehaii-, wJience she aimed an cnipt^" hull at the 
nose of the person opposite; and this signal appeared to be 
the appointed token for llie most exuberant manifestations of 
high spirits. Tresently whole liandfuls of i>ods were throwii 
one to the other, some rubbing the faees of those present with 
these emerald mjjUssivGS, until I tlipught it time for mo to 
beat a retreat. 'The parlour was filled with tdd folks, who 
were quietly con versing or jilaying round games oi’ cards, and 
I t<iok breath, unpcrceivod I hoi>ed, beliind a wdiidow-curtain ; 
but I found Robert had not lost sight of me, Jind having pro. 
fcsse«l a great desire to join me in looking at the stars, which 
were then very beautiful, lie took the opportunity of asking 
me \Yhether I could be happy to live always in the country. 
I felt BO much surprised, by tho unexpected proposal that 
followed this opening, that I hardly knew how to reply ; but, 
as you know% 1 returned a civil negative, since Robert, cousin 
though he be, is still almost a stranger to me ; but it gave me 
real pain to see how utterly WTCtchcd he looked as lie brieHy 
said, “ I might have guessed how invincible would be your 
repugnance to quit tho gay world, whicdi you seem bom to 
shine in, and have only to implore your forgiveness tor my 
folly and presumption/’ He turned away abruptly as he- 
finished speaking, so that I had no time to assure him 
ho mistook i^ realwms for declining his offer ; and it so happens 
that he has address«<l mo since. The post-boy is waiting 
for this ; em hi much liaste, dear Papa, believe mo to remain, 
Is ever, yottr affectionate daughter, Doha Hahcovu'T, 
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ANCIENT TO WEBS IN THE HOSTS Of SGOTLAHO, 


Not far ii'om the ancient residence of the chief of the Clan 
Mackay, in the extreme north of Scotland, there is an ancient 
fortress known as the Tower of Bomadilla. This Bornadilla 
was the fourth king of Scotland, and reigned 250 years before 
the birth , of Christ. His' father, Mainus, was a man pre- 
eminent for wisdom and justice, and loved peace and 


of the tower, and present somewhat the appearance of the 
shelves of alibr^. 

The- Tower of Mousa, represented in our engraving, is 
another ruin of the same description. It is of a circular shape, 
fifty feet in diameter and^ forty fbet iit he%]it» and is con- 
structed of large iftones, unceme^tod* " Irhd pepulkr form of 
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prosperity above the strife of speurs and the triumphs of 
conquest ; and when Bornadilla cams to the crown, he found 
the kingdom peaceful and the people happy ; so he devoted 
his life to the pleasures of the chase ; and the chief thing 
known kitout him is, that he framed those laws ^or hunUng 
which prevail to the present day. 


the budding rendered it uttmdy impossible to scale the walls, 
and its stony strength w^as siifllcient to bid defiance to the 
attack of the foe. The walls are fifteen feet thick. 

In the islands of the IIcbrideB similar towers are found ; 
they are discoyered in nearly every part of northern Scotland, 
dotted over the face of the land, the delight of the touiist and 



The tower 

hewn stones* withefe^''‘’S^a^l* 


^ is constructed 
f'is abeut 'thirty ife 
’fhe, entrance ia few and and the walls ^ 

thick Within, a ser|ea of sto|fe |s^ies or henkhen 
up, one above the other, a ladder, hkewiao of ^aionOf leading 
febxn one tier to another. galieries, commencing at a 


'nrmtoxt tun 


ipmU ofvthOi mit%^* They ascrihed to die 

worshippm, the people of 
^hof and Odln^ add the Banes, whose piratical 

inyastons and . hardy ih^?aress once made all northern Europe 
Mmblo I but me most likely hypothesis is that whiph 
tludr origin in the ^y« of that terrible warfare whieh oon- 


sUghtefevattohfebm tinned feJeo long h 8^^ 
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l-flE SCHOOL OF IIFE.-BY AlfJf'A MART HOWl^T. 

CMAPTEtt VI. * 

“ TeacJi mo thy lovo, thou meek j>hil<feoj)her] , , " 

^ Sht)w mo thy uiglitly vwious, bright-ryod Ecor ! 

Give me lliy faith ! — why should I blindly qrr 
’ And shrink with anxious fear ?’* 


But let us return to Leonard, die words of Mr. I’iorrpoint 
had sunk with tho sharpness of a dagger into Leoiitu'd's soul — 
the old wound re-opened — tlic fearful moment had arrived, 
when, cost him ull brightness of the future, Agnes must know 
the truth. 'To have so long w’ith cow’avdice conceided the truth 
from her was baseness. 

Silently Leonard ajid Agnes paced the terrace, and silently 
descended towards tho little stream. Leonard's eyes never 
raised theftiselves from tho earth ; but in Agnes there waa 
an cxiraordinaiy oJccitoniont, her large brown eyes tlashod 
with a weird light — her slight form raised itself with an 
extraordinary vigoui’, her small ivhite hands wore grasped as 
if she sought to rupress some violent internal emotion, 8he 
seemed to shrink from all contact with Leonard, and yet, her 
eyes watched liim with un eager restlessness, with a searching, 

' extraordinary gaze. 

They descended the sloping banks of tho stream— tho swans 
approached, their plumage tinged with the glow of the depart- 
ing evening, as tho eternal snow of the Alps is tinted ; but 
neither of the lovers observed this beauty upon tho swans, 
nor their apprc)ach. Suddenly Leonard ca&t himself down 
upon the turf, burying his face in hands which trembled 
like aspen leaves, and bowled his licad upon his knees. A 
vast spasm aoemed to shoot through ncrA^e and brain. Agnes 
watched him, like one turnc<l to stone, except th.it her oyr.s 
became even -brighter and kcc'Uer, and her face seemed to 
sharpen in the approaching twilight. 

Leonard— are Mordant’s son^ — that poor maniac w'as 
your mother!" - slowly, clearly, and sharply cjaeulatod Agnes 
— her voice seemed to come ibrtli from her iuiuoat being, and 
yet her lips scarcely moved; but her hands grasjjcd each 
other tighter and ever tighter, and her face became more rigid, 

**God, thv3U art merciful,” munriured a faint, hoarse voice 
from between the cUNp(;d hands of Leonard ; but be'neithcr 
raised his head, nor ceincdto shiver with his straugc spasm. 

** It was base-^'' spoke Agues, with a voice cloiu*, low, and 
sharp — “ base to have concealed laight of such import from 
me; you have sunk deep, deep in niy esteem; you should 
-have mirrored yourself in my soul, as in a glass, as X have 
done and ever would do by you. What is your faith in iucj, 
Leonard, when you conceal matter of such vital import? But, 
this will require much considcnition on my part, and — 
reason with me is strong as lovo. But X.t'onai'd, laiouard," 
cried she, wildly Hinging licnself downi beside him, uufl draw- 
ing his bowed head towards lier and prcssi||% it against her 
breast, and looking down upon the closed eyelids of her lover’s 
white face, with mi expression wdvich must have wrung his 
soul for ever had h© seen it, “Why, vhy, have you done 
what was base— unworthy of you, of me; of your father’s 
memory } — speak, sjjeak to 'me, clear yourself. I now know 
all— it is dreadful, sad ; but worst, worst of all, is that 
cowardice, that baseness ! But 1 loye you, Leonard— -Oh, Ood, 
oh, God, how much, how at times beyond reason, J knew not 
till this moment and Agnes burst into a tit of weeping, 

Why .did not I^eonurd take her in his ai mtq and with words 
of -eloquent trtith contei;s his vveakness, unfolding Jiis BouVs 
sleknesB before tins deep, strong lo\' ? IleiKiithcr Imard nor 
saw it ^gnes wiMi a- f^ortlou of the prosoat— of the futuyp— ^ 
h&ir words dCBoend^td p.ot into the dork, troublous Betliesda of 
hi« Jiioul m the angel of hesUng. Tho wings of the anbu^ftil 
1,'ast w*erc ari)und him— the Past held him chained ' 

lett^ScE of IktaBsm. Leonard,' God la^d placed a strong, ua 
onergelit, a fon^tly loving soul beside, yours, T)rolfering to 
draught of ; unveiling k now heaven and a new 
and you turned aswle, daeh&ig the eup from her hands, 


and binding yourself yet tighter and tighter^ in your chains. 
You said to your soul, these are the trains springing from 
tho graves and the. dead lives of Augustus and Ursula 
Mordant ; my life was theii* life— my death will be theirs. 
But love, Leonard, is life, is the fulness of life, the creative 
power, the consoler, the strengtheucr ! Let love' lay a hand of 
magic upon your bruised heart. But no electric thrill passes 
through you ; yours is a death, a darkness, an annihilation ! 

When Leonard, tis if by a violent effort, aroused himself out 
of liis miserable paroxysm, he saw Agnes rapidly pacing up 
and dowA the side of the stream ; her arms were tightly 
jncssed upon her breast, her profile looked stern and hard. 
As lie approaiiied her, she turned almost fiercely round,, and 
said, “ Leonul*d, I shall set off to Sweden, —I shall noAV do 
that which 1 have Jong intended to do ; you must throw off 
also this sloth which has crept upon you— which, to a degree, 
has crept upon me. Now that 1 know the secret of your life, 
— which I had certainly every right to have known much 
eaiiicr, — 1 shall look at your character from a totally different 
point of view'. Tiiis sloth, this morbidue«s, U to a degree* 
inlimted- -that is a serious, very 8i‘rio us matter in my eyes, 
with my knowledge of physiological laws, an awful subject of 
importance. Bui you muht arouse yourself, - -Leonard ! 
Leonard cried she with a momentary glow of that deep 
tenderness passing over and softening lier features ; “ my 

pride will be biltciiy w'oinulcd if you do not achii vc all that, 
as my husband, you must achid\c. I will not," and a lire 
fiumod up through her w'iiolo being, and she stumped her foot 
violently upon Die grouml, “ marry a man nhom I must des- 
I>isc- -who is a slave either to circumstance, to fate, to vveuk- 
ries.s ! I will be great, and so must he ! My eyes are 
unsealed, Leonard, you have a stern judge;" and with an 
indcMcribable pride slu; approached Lemard, and laying her 
([uh’’eriiig hand — a hand quivt^ring with pashion, not with 
weakness— upon hir arm, she slowiy said, “ I never brcjik my 
word — 1 have given my troth - I shall not withdraw it but 1 
feliall be your judge— your task -mistress . You must be stnmg, 
free, and noble. I will tear out my very lieart and trample it 
beneath my feet soom r than it shall swerve from the dictates 
of my reason !" And Leonard felt that she would do this. 
Ho had not seen the undying love which had looked out ef her 
sad, strange eyes ; he always had considered her one of lho:-i(‘ 
women in whom the intellect far overbalances the lic'art,— he 
had beiki fascinated, his intellect had debghtcd in, intercourse 
with her— she had hound him with an in'csistiblo epcll— but 
^oi'e her lie did not ; at this moment this became clear to him — 
and he cast the fault of itaipon h(‘r. “ Where in her is the 
sympathy," said a cry of anguish in his soul, “ before which 
I could unfold ray misery,— she hits no lovfi, no pity in her 
nature,— love, which is the sole pulse, yet waking within me 
stops, as she with lier pride, her stem merciless eyes ap^ 
proochcB me !" Yet, why did ho not then unbind tho chains 
which bound him to this cold being ? “ Agnes*^' he #aid, in a 
tA»nc cold as her owm, ** I am glad you know this otio secret of 
my life. I was about to have told it to you when your lips 
spoke the words— the misery connected with It— the whole 
blight which it has Hung over npiy Ufe, you with your strong 
HJtd powerful nature never would or couW perceive ; you do 
not conceive Uie tortures whitih lt and its concealment hayo 
occasioned me, could you-^v<m you, dear Agnes, might 
pardon. Now that you know tlds secret, and look into the 
mo darkened chamber of my soul, have mercy— pardon if 
you can. You are right i» your determination to pursue 
your career, and to put now into execution your journey 
to Sweden* I should ^ittetly regret to In jShy 
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placed fl!i obstacle in your path; your energy cannot fail to 
induenie we. Ask* anytliing now concembig my life, Agnes ; 
all lies before you* Publish my real name i£ you will, to 
Pierrpoint, to the world ; I no longer care. There was at first 
no more reason in assuming the name than to conceal myself 
from the pursuits of my poor, poor mother, and to shroud my 
success -*-miserablo success— from the eyes of my uncle, until 
it should burst upon him with a perfectly blinding glory. 
Pool that I was I Then came habit and a hundred smaU 
entanglements that rendered it difficult for Leonard Halo to 
srotumdnto Leotiard Mordant. But I detest falseness as much 
as you do. It Will be well to have this ended, 

‘‘ But this cannot so soon be ended, be set right,*' said 
Agnes, ** yet the w^ay will clear itself up to me —the Avay will 
open— but no more untruth — no more shadow of an untruth !” 

There arc bid friends of mine, kind, loving, and trusihig 
friends, whom I liavc only too much neglected of late, Agnes, 
and whom I should like you to become acquainted with — 
Liicretia and Marj^ Gay wood, and their little iieplu'w, Cuth- 
bert. The G.iy woods have known me from a child ; know my 
unhappy parents, and yet they still respect and even, I b<^lieve, 
feel affection for me - -talk with them, Agues.” 

** I shall wish to know them,” was her brief reply. 

Oh, Leonard and Agnes ! a cloud, a phantom, a misery 
almost without a name lias risen up betweem you I 'In Leonard 
was aroused pride, spite of liis self-condemnation — and there 
was no love of the one who htul wounded and aroused this 
pride, rather a terror of her, nnvl disgust began tn whisper 
within the secret and dim recesses of his soul. 

In Agues was aroused susidcion, which w’ould never, never 
rest, and which, with its lynx eyes, would pierce through long 
years past and long years to come, and a sense of justieo and 
firmness seized upon this suspicion, making it then servant, 
their bloodhound, wlio must hunt out the and thm must 

come the final struggle of Love and Ileason. 

Tho two walked up and dowii.hy the dark margin of tho 
brook, —twilight sank duskily over all,-- and as they walked 
they conversed with a strange calmness, ami as though no 
terrible shock had agitated their inmost souls and the wholo 
course of tlieir lives. Agnes had arranged the plan of her 
journey, she would start within a week, 

A sudden gust of wini] swept across the water, agitating its 
placid siiiTace ; the swans aroused by the appi'oaching storm 
lluttcred tlu'ir wings, and uttering a wild cry dashed out into 
the stream from their lair hencatli the reeds. The wind 
roared through the trees, and hca^’y r'aiu-drops began to full ; 
the two returned towards the house where already llonoria 
W'as calmly rending aloud an artic le in tho Quiirtorly Keview' 
to her father end the old lady by the hrilliiuit light of the 
lamp. John was sp(.»eding away towards J.onclon. 

Witlmut one pre.ssure of tludr hands or lips the* lovers came 
out of the storm and the darkness iuto the Avarm and hrillifiut 
room, their faces lind a ghastly and haggard look, and it 
Seemed ev^ to their own souls as though their lives were for 
ever riven' asunder. 


Agnes spent the last evening of her stay with Leonard at 
the Gaywoods. It was a wretched evening, like the Avhole of 
this wretched time. Imcretia, spite of her earnest desire to 
like Agnes and believe her worthy, of Leonard, eould not 
forget her coiitiction of the hardness of her nature, and 
secretly disliking thi idea of her, was cold and restrained, 
Agnes ipqncdiately set the Gay woods down as women of tho 
mere ordinary run, of whom in the bottom of her heart sho 
had^a decided contempt, and a proud and cold expression sale 
upon her countenance quite sufficient to authorise X.ucretia in 
her present somewhat hasty judgment, The secret distrust 
of each other’ in the miuds of Leonard and Agnes rendered 
their ihutual affection no cement with wliich to unite these 
elements of repulsion, 

Leonard Wished tho Gaywoods had not seen Agnes ; and 
oVeii little Outhheit idded to the discomfort and ill-omcii of 
the ViBit, by drjiwing Leonard aside in tho garden, wdicrc 
pdtllttjg jdhwii hd'whlspi^red into liis ear 


*^Dear jErlend I'’ the child was in the habit of so addressuig 
Leonard, ** you don't then like her? She's not your wife. 
Tm we then you don't like her!” And the strange child, 
either from a certain jealousy, or from some of his strange 
intuitions would not allow" Agnes to touch him, and would 
not look at her. 

Poor Agnes ; poor Leonard ! IIow those words, “ But you 
don't like her !” rang like a demoii's voice through his soul 
night and day, day and night for many months to come ! 

Agnes' letters were long and full of detail, her career 
seemed to be one of unclouded success, although hot withdtit 
its difficulties and its fatigues ; but these, to a nature such 
as that of Agnes, only gave zest to her undertaking. The 
fresh Avorld of thought opening up to her in the life of the 
north, and in the rich material for her wrork on the “ TTniversal 
Faith,” which she {liscovored in tho libraries of Upsala and 
Stookholm, and in th(‘ conversations w'hieh she frequently 
enjoyed Avith one' of the greatest of Sweden's loamod men, a 
l)rofcssor of IJpsaJa, wdio had assisted her in her researches 
with a benevolent and fatherly interest, of Avhich Agnes could 
never speak in sufficiently warm terms, fired Agnes' soul with 
a tenfold vigour. All details she communicated to Leonard 
with a scrupulous care, hclioA'iiig that they AA'ould bo of 
scarcely less interest to him than to herself, his sympathies 
being cfipeeially ScandinaA'ian. “ I will not weary him,” 
spoke Agnes often to hersrlf, Avhilst she penned her letters, 
“ with the tleop yearnings A\diich lUl my lieurt tow'ards him ; 
Illy ncliimn shall prove my deep, increasing love, which this 
great absence but reATeals. Ilis perhaps is a nature, itself 
undetnohstrntive where the deepest feelings are concerned, 
therefore, a nature pained and annoyed by demonstration in 
others —still it is a strange anomaly, his unbounded expres- 
.sion of love toAvards all in the universe, except toAvard his 
bride, his betrothed I — But strive unceasingly to arm and 
Avani him against liis morbid sloth-^I must, Avhother it pain 
or not- -candour and truth must go hand in liand with my 
deep love !” 

' J.eonard reading those letters reasoned from his own point of 
view — ” What a proof is here of her cold unsympathetic 
naturo—at this great distance she alone writes of her Avork, 
of her success, of speculative intellectual matters— detailing, ' 
Avord for AAXird, conversations with the old book-worm! Tim, 
dazzling dream gradually vanishes ! Where is the love, tho 
tenderness, the sympathy wffiich ray soul cries for and no- 
wdicre finds ! This unmeaning goad, too, of her words, * hoAV 
is your picture for Lord vie Caelis, progreesiug? Send rae word, 
Leonard, whut y<>u are doin^ I shall be a A"ery hard task- 
mistiess, and you must havysuch and such things completed 
by my return! ’ How little can that nature of steel and iron 
sympathise with tlie riA'en netres and sickening brain ! No, 
Agues, ours Ims been a great mistake! Luerctla' Avho is 
charity itself— 1 have nlAA^ays felt did not like Agnes ; fi/ta 
rccogiURcd licr as cold and hard — I cannot be mistaken — 

‘ Agnes is one of those strange and miserable W'omeu in whom 
tho life of tlio heart has become withered up to nourish the 
brain I ” And Leonard brooded and brooded, falling only 
deeper and deeper iuto his musing, and believing himself 
thwarted by fate on all hatnls. 

Lncretia, spite of hmclf, did Agnes a bitter injustice— both 
in her own heart and in Leonard's—slic spoke rarely to 
Leonard of Agnes, from many reasons ; and Leonard Avas 
only too thankful to cease speaking of his betrothed with his 
old friend, for tho thought of Agnes gradually deepened into 
a sharp pain. ^ The old intercourse between Leonard and 
the Gay woods returned, both Leonard and Lucretia iioiily 
feeling as though poor Agires had bee* the enemy Avho had 
stepped in bet weeai* their beautiful friendship— another un** 
spoken thought which strengthened their injustice toAi'ards the 
poor girl. She became a perfect seape-goat with Lueretia for all 
Leonard's short- coinings, sighed Lucretia to her* 

self* ** if Agnesi Singleton had only loved Lconkrd aa 
BAich ti nature ' deacj^ves— if she had only possessed heart 
ehouglv tciipeittprehimd such a being, what a ch«^ge 



Aat %e' h8re in hUn l But W Ufb seems estin^ Itself 

' should never, never have' left him— 

^ $hi miid not, h&d she rightly loved I Bho ^ it Is who should 
httV^ drawn him forth from his filad dreams, should have been 
the spur, the vigour of his existence ! * But she is eaten lip by 
her vanity, and by her heartless ambition ! Such beings do 
not deserve the nOble name of woman !— they are even a thou- 
sand times, in my eyes, more disgusting than the' woman whose 
whole existence is absorbed in warming her husband’s 
slippers and mending her children’s socks ! ” And Lucretia, 
with' all her charity, in her inmost heart of hearts, gave vent 
to a vast indignation — and bitter injustice ! 


And tWfconth after mOTtVioft^Pn- 
the Gay woods saw little— lie was^ so very ^d at york, he 
declared; and **He overworks himself dreadfujlyi w ^ 
sure,” often observed they ; **he is grown almost as thm and 
pale as Leonard — what Can we do for him?*^ But weir 
hearts could do him ho good j neither could any fneuoly 
attention from Leonard, who frequently looked in Upon him, 
always finding John frahtically at his work. Leonalrd*i keen 
sense divined John’s secret ; and the wonderful power which 
suddenly developed itself in John’s present picture called 
forth even words of praise from Leonard, and first awakened 
respect within him both for John and his genius. 


THE GREAT DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 



gitdfttf* or oBfTS^ts nksioNvo raoM tue antiuve.— sir tke London and Penzance saarENTijn? oosiPAWt* 


In this, ^at iu^taxnational hsEasr, as in its glorious pvo'* 
^ have a vast display of the mental and 
^^i^ulativa of man. Here we have laid oputr to 

^<5^ View the trea*^^« thought and labour. 'On the 
,jP|S^old ^.pf investi^ou^-r^yf m acuta wsiteT'^* we 'have 


the produce of the mine and quarTy ; the abuhdarice ihit 
^ the teeming earth yields to man^t industry 
and susteutation ; the raw materials from which he fashfoua 
fr^h all that is Ueeessavy to his bdmlbf^l; hU ' 
audvv hia lUEuryr the varlotts tools aM 




M 


jfnyftttf Itii4 9^d»0» to a^ the proceMea manufacture ; the 
fahkci luid tl^e 6bjecta of aimpleat couatruoi^ou for 
uae/' Thus ftir, we perceWey that mati hoa^ been 
me^laag to aatiefy the positive recognised necessities of his 
nature; and we are struck with wonder at the range of science 
and experience, involved in those simple productions, no less 
than by the marvellous inventions and contrivances for the 
econpniy of human labour and the facilities of production. 


throws off his winter dress of wool : man comes, and the 
linen, and cotton, and silk, and cloth, are woven and dyed 
with many colours, a nd» damasked and dowered with varioua 
patterns, and so assume dtne^ and elegance, Bc^ down in 
the dark earth the various metais lie, and beside thm are 
marbles and minerals, which wait only the fumace*dre# and 
the chisel of tlic sculptor, and the acids of the chemiat^ to 
shape them into bronscs, and statues, and forms of beauty. 



OEOVr OF OBJaOTS 1» savau Ft.ATE,-*S»itECTBn FUOU TK* STALL OF ^XBSES. WATBEKOOSE AKD CO., DUBLIN. 


A new chain of facts and ideas present themselves at this 
pointw The tree of the forest is felled and cut into planks for 
the erectiAg of rude houses ; bht taste and the jnextinguish- 
Kpye of ornament inherent in the mind of man intervene, 
ilm woc4 ^ c^ve4 a^ polished, and %hloncd into 
fr<>wa wild .upon the moors, and the 
" hOh^th a torrid suu, and the silk- 

“ aoorot plaaos, and, the sheep 


Barths and clays lie useless on the banks of deep*flofrin^ 
rivers ; but the ^ter's wheel is quickly turned and the rusts 
of metais are applied to their surfaces, and the fire hardens 
and glasea them, and they assume the well-known forms Of 
donatio utensils arid Articles of luxury. And so hied of 
neany ef erythiag in the Exhibition. Skill and elApeaddhoe, 
and ^^ough^ and labour, are brought into requiaitionv 'andthe 
ruA and^ Ah homelyr befog sufouitted to Aw yrOehM 'of 
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mant^turc, ar<» transformed into the beautiful and the 
pure/ ’ - 

Thus^ then, we perceive that the loee of the ornamentai— 
oonpion alike to the naked savage and the most learned sa^H 
—has a tendency not only to increase the commercial value of 
the thing manufactured, but to dlShse among the producers 
and consumers of manufactures a Refined ahd cultivated taste. 
The art- wealth of the world— that is, the increased value given 
by art to manufactured materials of any kind— a wealth purely 
of man's own creation — ^must be enormous : and the amount 
of emp^yment thus generated or brought into operation, 
becomes an important consideration of State economy. How, 
important, then, is the cultivation of true taste among the 
people of the sister kingdom ; and how high becomes the 
mission of such an assemblage of the industrial arts as is now 
to be seen in the motrqjiolis of Ireland -“where/* says a 
national writer, “ there is so much to be done, and yel such a 
dearth of employment; whore the genius of the people is so 
imaginative and artistic, and where so few opportunities exist 
for its proper and profitable employment. But a new feeling 
is growing up am<mgst us, pointing in the right direction, 
the development of manufactures ; and there can be no surer 
road to success than the steady devotion of our industrinl 
energies to those manufactures which hapjuly exist, and for 
W'bich the national circumstances of soil, climate, and popu- 
lation arc directly suitable.’* 

Having already* given a general outline of the contents of 
the Great Exhibition building, we have on the present 
occasion little more to do than to describe the difKirent articles 
chosen by our artist. In our first ^engraving (page 57) arc 
various specimens of 

'»1CUUA. COTTA, OLA88, ANP rOKCBLAIN, 

artistically grouped together. These have been selected from 
the stalls of Messrs. W. Whyte, of Marlborough-stl*oet, 
Dublin; S. Warren, Dame-street, Dublm ; Gregg and Son, 
Sackville-slreet, Dublin ; C. M. Warren, Essex-street, Dub- 
lin; Mr. Alderman C'lopeland, of Stoke-upon-Trent ; W. H. 
Kerr and Co., Worcester; J. Kidgway and Co., Staffordshire 
Potteries ; and the Hon. General Lygon, wdio has kindly 
forwarded to the Exhibition various unique si)ecimens of old 
Sevres porcelain and Dresden, Berlin, Capo dl Montes, 
Vienna, Chelsea, oriental, and old Worcester china, T^e 
beautiful Indian bottles at the extreme right of the sketch are 
also from the general's collection ; and for grace- of outline, 
fitness of decoration, and delicate distribution of colour, they 
arc inferior to nothing of the kind in the Plxhibition. We 
may learn much from an examination of the products of 
Indian taste and skill ; and every manufacturer visiting the 
Exhibition will do ^ell to tuke a hint from the beautiful, yet 
simple, objects manufactured by the natives of our Eastern 
dependencies, 

'fhe stalls of Mr. W, Whyte and Mr. Warren are rich in 
specimens of cut flint gloss, such as decanters, candle lustres, 
engraved vasrs, dinner and dessert services, crystal dishes, 
&c. The former firm exhibits a splendid ruby-coated vase, 
representing Kiehard Coeur de Lion and Saladin at the battle 
of Ascftlon, The coating of crystal with glass of another 
colour is a curious and elegant adaptation of the gloas-inaker^s 
art.^ The method of producing the peculiag^ eftect of coated 
glass is, however, very simple* The end of the blowing^rod 
is first dipped into a pot of colourless glass, and a bulb of the 
^eqfiired size withdrawn. This, being allowed to partially 
cool, is then dipped for an instant into pot of colourjsd glass. 
The two layers unite without iatermixmg ; and when the 
tinicie Is finished as to fdTm, it is white within and colohi‘btl 
without. The eflTect of coloured and plain glass is afterward 
produced at tho eutter's vfhenl. Elutad lines somewhat 
declS^y cut ipass through the outer or (?o]|pured ooUt and entssr 
the (soloured one j so that whm they tross, their ends ^ 

♦ See << Magazine of Alt/* Vo£ i. pp. % ^3, ’ ^ 


coloured. In this way, ornamental glass objects may be made 
of two or more colours, according to the taste of 
facturCr, 

Messrs. Gregg and Son and Mr. 0. M. Warren also exhibit 
many curious and beautiful articles in glass and porcelain. 
The cut crystal centre dish to the left of the engraving is selected 
from the stall of the latter gentleman. Bohemian coloured 
vases, cut decanters and water jugs, lustres, opal and anake*^ 
handle goblets, cased and engraved crystal, manufactured at 
the Flint Glass Works, are shown by several wholesale and 
retail Irish firms; while vases and tazzas, statuettes and 
garden ornaments, in Dresden china, Parian, stone, earthen- 
ware, and terra cotta, are shown by Mr. T. Leetch and Mr. 
Edmondson, of Dublin ; Messrs. Ferguson, Miller, and Co., 
of Glasgow; Messrs. Doulton and Watts, of Lambeth Pot- 
teries; Mr. John Millar, of Edinburgh; Mr. J. Walker, of 
Lam^, County Antrim; J. 1|^11 and Co,, of Glasgow; and 
Ml*. Alderman Copeland. The latter gentleman makes, in- 
deed, a fairer show, if possible, in the Dublin Exhibition of 
1 863 than he did in that of London in 1 851 . In addition to his 
Parian statuettes of Ino and Bacchus, by Foley, and his Venus 
by .Tohn Gibson, there are various reductions from the works of 
our well-known sculptors, --'J'hced, Baron Marochetti, Gibson, 
Marshall, La wlor, Hiram Powers, and Mr. and Mrs. Thorncy- 
croft. These beautiful statuettes in Parian marble arc produced 
by a peculiar and delicate procesH. Cornish china clay, the 
plastic clay of Dorsetsliirc, and flint or felspar, ground, each 
separately, to an irapaliiiiblo powder, and mixed together till 
they come to about the consistency of cream, form what is called 
the “ slip.” The clays give the object consistency .and the 
flint whiteness. The “slip” being poured into a mould, 
becomes in fiict the future statuette. The moulds arc made of 
plaster of Paris, whicli speedily absorbs a portion of the mois- 
ture from the “slip;” nnd the coating immediately next the 
mould soon becoming hard, the remaining liipiid is poured ofi', 
thus leaving the Parian in the form of a )u Ilow cast in&hfe the 
mould, Kapid evaporation taking place, the “slip” is soon 
converted into a state resembling clay, and is Kullicicntly hard 
to stand by itself. The mould, w^hich is made in several 
pieces, is then opened, and the differenr, })arts of the .statuette 
taken out ; for it must bi* remembered that iigures in Parian 
arc seldom moulded entire ; Uie head, arms, hands, legs, feet, 
&c., arc generally moulded separately ; ho that in a group of 
several- figures as many as fifty or sixty separate nmukls are 
required. The next process is to submi t tlie various parts, tkc , , 
to the '* figure maker,” who connects them together by means 
of '< »lipv” similar to that used in the easting. “ Props ” of 
plaster are placed in such positions at. to bear a portion of the 
weight, and thus prevent any undue prcsisure that miglit cuuhc 
the figure to ehnuk or yield in the final process of “firing.” 
After the edges of the seams, caused by the junction of the 
mould aud the joining of the several partir, have been (,)blit(‘- 
rated, — ^a process which requires the greau st care and Tiiecty 
to accomplish — the entire figure or group is HTibmitt(‘(i to 
the action of about sixty degrees of heat. This ” heating ” or 
“ firing ” is continued for sixty or seventy hours, according to 
circumstances. The figure^', which have shrunk xibout one- 
fourth, or sometimes nearly ono-half, dining these processes, 
aro th^ “ rubbed down,” and afterwards buried in fine 
sand and submitted to a much higher temperature, in order 
to produce that fine porcolain-liko siirfae'e so much admired. 
In making some of Oopclnnd's best i’nrian statuettes, three 
** firings” take place. Extreme care must be observed so 
as to keep the furnace at an equable heat, and thus pre- 
vent one part of the figure from shrinking more than another. 
In this way arc reproduced, in miniature, many of those fine 
aculptures With which the world became so familiar at Ihc ^ 
Great Exhibition ; and when we consider How cheaply Copies of 
great works dkn be brought before the public, and how nearly 
thin material resembles real marble in its outward appear* 
ahd that it is even superior to it in its power of resisting 
the action of corroding substances, We are astonished that 
Fatian statuettes do not become even more poptdar they 
are. Statuary porcelain, as it is now manhSmturedy Is a gt^t 
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advfuaod upon 4lie gypsum casts so commonly used for busts 
and small figures ; and we do not see any reason why it 
iihouldnot be produced at a rate low enough to come within 
the means of tlxe poor and humble, and thus teach them to 
understand and appreciate the beautiful. The statuette of 
♦^Ruth” in our engraving is one of Mr. Copeland’s pro- 
ductions. 

Many articles in terra-cotta (literally, baked earth,) are 
shown at the Dublin Exhibition. Messrs. Bell and Co., of 
Glasgow, and Messrs. Boulton and Watts, have several well- 
finished vases, flower-pots, and garden statues in this material; 
but perhaps the best specimens of objects in terra-cotta are 
those exhibited by ,T. Edmondson and Co., of Dublin, Mr. 
J, Blaslifield, of Poplar, Jjondon, and Messrs. Ferguson and 
Miller, of Glasgow. The latter firm, besides the usual show' 
of vases and Gothic Chimney-pots, have a fine- copy of the 
* Warwick vase, the size of the original, and a well-constructed 
and nicely-designed fountain, twenty-four feet in height, suit- 
able for a market-place or the centre of a nobleman^s park. 
Thougli all the works, both ancient and modern^, executed in 
terra-cotta, bear one general clmracter os regards the oomposl- 
tiori of their material, the taste with wdiich they aye executed 
diif‘Ts widely. 1’he remains of Grecian and Roman works in 
the liritish Museum are, in many respects, unapproachable by 
lluj moderns. 

AVe have next some specimens of the peculiar serpentine 
stone of Cornwall, which appear in the exhibition under the 
head of 

MA-NUrACTURES FROM MINEfiAL STTBSTANCKH. 

These arc apj^ropriately placed beside the Irish marbles in the 
central hall, and w^e cannot but express our regret that the beau- 
tiful green porphyry and the white and block marbles of Conne- 
mara, as well as many other of the mineral treasnree of Ireland, 
iire not so well displayed. The mineral called serpentine is 
found nciir Penzance ; indeed the whole of the Lizard Rock is 
composed of it. Thi.s serpentine marble assumes a variety of 
mottled colours, irregularly veined— red, green, brora, yellow, 
&(*. -and is always picturesque and beautiful. Like all 
igneous rocky, serpentine is traversed by white-yellow veins 
of steatite which, when the stone is worked, gives the surface 
a varied and siiigular appearance, capable of receiving a high 
degree of polish, 'i’his .stone, although its existence has been 
knomi for centuries, attracted little attention till the royal 
visit to Mount Bay in 1848, when Prince Albert exi>re8scd his 
udruirutioii of its beauty and utility, and suggested that its 
more exteii}^ivc use might be made commercially profitable. 
The ])roprietors* of the soil took the hint, and the beautiful 
miii'^ral speedily became known as admirably adapted for 
ornamental works, such as urns, taz'/as, &c. -In the Irish 
lixhibition the variety of columns, jugs, pedestals, fonts, 
vases, obelisks, chess tind work tables, &e., into which it has 
been formed, sufiicicntly show its capability of being exten- 
sively applied. In AV'estminster Abbey the brackets of tw'O 
monuments, erected in 1710 and 17U, as well as* the panelling 
of Addison’s tomb, are of serpentine ; and to this day the 
original polish is as perfect as ever. In chemical composition, 
this stone may be said to be a siliciate of magnesia, — 88 parts 
in 100 of magnesia and 41^ of silica, with small portions of 
the oxides of iron, chromium, and manganese, and lime, 
alumin*a, and water, according to the analysis made for the 
company. For vf'xicms building purposes, and for the forma- 
tion of fountains, it is especially adapted ; as it is not litible 
to decay whew brought into contact with w'ater or the atmos- 
phere, and the polish is so permanent as to almost defy 
time. 

In this division of the Exhibition are shown many examples 
of classic forifis in Irish marbles and terra-cotta, as well as a 
series of specimens of natural rocks, soils, minerals, il;c. 
collected by Hetiry 0’Hara> Esq., civil engineer; n good 
: assortmdht of Irish m^bles from the Museum of Irish Industry, 
and some good Apocimens of green porphjT-y, the black marbles 
of ^Kilkenny, and red conglomerate from the estates of the 
®Mrl Tal^t de Malalude^. and other exhibitors. The local 
committee of the county Kerry have chinmey piece.s, bust- 


pillars, and slabs of Kerry marble; Mr. A. Ballantinc, of 
Dublin, exhibits varimj^ specimens of Galway black marble; 
and Mr. B. Blackburn has a largo collection of flooring slabs, 
roofing slates, cisterns, billiard table slabs, and various articles 
in slate, &c. from the quarries in the island of Valentia. 

Under the head of ** Furniture, Upholstery, See./’ there are 
exhibited various articles in* 

CARVED noO-WOOD, 

The principal exhibitors of this peculiar description of wood 
arc Mr. T. Chaplin, of Kilkenny, who shows u table of bog- 
oak, well made and beautifully carved, from the cldfiesne of 
tho Right Hon. the Earl of Desart ; ' Messrs, Curran and Son, 
of Lisburn, who have a riclily-sculpturcd and perforated arm- 
chair, designed from the antique, in Irish black bog- oak ; the 
Earl of Eglinton, who exhibits a chair of bog-oak, manufac- 
tured for him by Messrs. Curran and Son, highly decorated 
in carvings of ro.sos, shamrocks, thistles, vine-leaves and 
berries, the seat of which is composed of a beautiful specimen 
of needlework by the Countess of Eglinton ; Mr. S. Ilcmp- 
hill, of Dublin, who has an elegantly-dc.signed fire-screen of 
bog-yew, with flower-piece and falcon, Avorked in Berlin w7)ol 
by Miss English; Mr. J. Egan, of Killarney, who, besides 
some specimens of bog-oak furniture, has a finely- carAX‘d table 
made from arbutus wood grown on the estates of Lord Ken- 
mare and Mr. Herbert; and Messrs. .Tones and Sons, of 
Stepheu’s-grecn, Dublin, who have in their compartment a 
complete suit of furniture made of Irish bog-yew, besides 
various articles carved and ornamented in the bog-wood pecu- 
liar to the sister kingdom. This firm made a good show* in the 
Exhibition of 18->1 ; but their present display may be said to 
be superior, if possible, to even that ; for it consists of ducal 
chairs in the style of Louis Quartoze, carved pier tables and 
‘glasses in the florid style of Louis XV., DaveniAort desks and 
girandoles, omnium of three plateaux with statuette of the 
celebrated Brian Boroihme, loo-tables with basso-relievos of 
the Irish kern, or soldier of the tenth century, chairs, tables, 
ottomans, See, 

The peculiar appearance of bog-Avood arises from the fact 
that it has been for centuries imbed cl(‘d in the bog -land of 
Ireland. The ebony colour of bog-oak, distinguishing it from 
pine, is due to the chemical combination of the gallic acid of 
the wood with the iron held in solution in the water of the 
bog. A real black dye is thus produced ; just as, in the manu- 
facture of writing -ink, the black colour is made by the addition 
of copperas or sulphate of iron to a dec^octioii of galls. Pine 
and yew timber, unlike tho oak, prcsimt only a light fawn or 
brown colour, simply because it centams a smaller quantity 
of gallic acid. The w’ood thus saturated with iron is cffec- 
tAidliy preserved from decay and tho action of the dry-rot 
from the fact that the albumen of tho tree has been rendered 
perfectly insoluble by the action of the metallic salt contained 
in the bog- water. The discovery of the perfectly-preserved 
woods of the Irish begs, and the cllcmical explanalion of their 
singular preservation, have led to an artificial, but scientific, 
adaptation of the same means of preserving timber, by inject- 
ing 'into the pores of the Avood a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, or creosote oil, or baryta salts and sulphate of iron 
(sulphate of baryta), a^KIcU latter proceB.s increases the weight 
of the w ood very considerably, and, in fact, cojiverts it into a 
kind of stone. IIoav long the timber may have lain useless in 
the bogs of Irelggad, or from what cause whole forests became 
as it wore submerged, it is impossible to say ; *but certain it is 
that the roots of the trees have remained in tltcir original 
positions, while the branches have never been found. Besides 
this, the outer surfaccyjf the w'ood would appear to have been 
burned or charred— a Tact which is probably alluded to in the 
peasants’ saying, that **the devil set fire to the world, but 
God put it out Avith the deluge ! ” Besides furniture, &c., 
Irish bog- wood has been extensively employed in thq manu- 
facture of brooches, watch-stands, braccicta, boa^Js, the 
black cplouv and high polish it is capable of r^eivtng, len- 
dering^it very valuable for such purposes. Soino of the 
most beautiful of the latter articles are exlublted by Messrs. 
Classon and Cdnnel, both of Dublin. I^dur engraving is 
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shown sn inkstand of bog*oak mounted in Irish silver* The 
rathor curious form of an owl for such an instrument is taken 
from a similar object found among the ruins of Pompeii* 
There is also the companion case to that made for her Majesty, 
motinted in silver and carved with emblematical harp, dog, &c, 
It was presented to the Exhibition by the Earl of Eglinton. 
In the foreground are several hair-pins, brooches, and other 
small articles, manufactured and exhibited by Cornelius 
Goggin, of Nassau-street, Dublin* 


to. Messrs. West and Sons, of Dublin, exhibit the beautithl 
centrepiece in silver, whicli was presented to the late Colonel 
Miller by the constabulary of Ireland ; Messrs. Waterhouse, 
of Dame-street, have also the fine centrepiece which was pre- 
sented to Joseph Green, Bsq. ; the Ads and Galatea eentre* 
piece, presented, in 1 848, to the Count StwUski by the Poor-law 
Unions of Ireland \ besides several copies of the Twa, and 
other antique Irish brooches, pins, phtes, crucifixes, beads, 
&c. in Irish silver. In the objects which we have seketed for 
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Our notice of 

ARTICLES IN SILVER AND ELECTRO-FLATB 

must be very brief indeed. Mr. Ggggin, of Nassau- street, 
Dublin, imd Mr. Johnson|i of London, exhibit various articles 
in silver pl^te— c’^repieces, and copiea of tazsas, in 
electrotype ; Mn Beanet, of Graftou -strect, has a variety of 
plate of native lykh silver, weU-deaign||d and manufacture^^ 
wirii candelabrai tea and cofffee s<rvi<^, salvers, jugs, . 
Moat articles of this description are plated by the elec^o 
process, but oeeasionallyi bid plaii of white plating upon 
copptr and raising by hammer of the workman is resorted 


illustration much taste and skill have been displayed. The 
presentation trowel in front is exhibited by permission of the 
Lord Bishpp of Armagh, by whom it was used in laying the 
foundation of a church lately. The nautical raoe-cup and 
silver tea-service also deserve high praise* Both thv latter,^ 
and the candelabrum, which is modelled afler a elassie design 
found at Pompeii, have been manulactttred expressly fmf the 
Irish Exhibition. 

Jb may not be improper tp add, )n ooneliision, that ttie 
Dai^ testimonial-' m the promotioti of ivlikh the sympa* 
thies of all tdaeses have been «nUstcd*-*^has taikfin ^ . \ 

appropriate form of an Industrial MlegSi 
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NoiHMto inore,«t*aiii>gly mustrate* the Uvi^ vigour of tte 
uing lith commonwealth. than Che. dwtinguiahed exceto 
inceeaanay dUplaya itself in every part of 
frame. Trayel fr«n Penaance to the Hebrides to study the 
.cf £n|^d, and what a long line of worthies wiU you 
Lwme acquainted vrith. We are not thinking of ordina^ 
worth : that is great, sterling English worth of character 
honesty, industry, truthfulnMs, family attachments, earnest 
religion; these quiet, genuine realities are found in 
toTO, village, hamlet, and a^ost every house m the land. 


to be wise enough therein to teach the wisest ; thw a v^e 
Solon, who in the study of history and the study of 
had learnt the science of legislation so well that magistrates 
and members of Parliament were glad to listen to his unpre- 
tending but instructive discourse. This man with the leaffi^ 
apron is an adept in mathematics; that man wth sh^ 
sleeves tucked up is a proficient in Hebrew ; ^d that shabby- 
genteel man who deserts his shop for the hills, the vales, the 
Roman roads and Saxon ruins, is famUar with every spot, 
every, genealogy, every great name, every place of worship, 
















S' 






flIR JOHN POTTER. 


Bttt at prPieftt wo refer to wliat i« eminent, to what has at 
leMt local distinction j and we aay that mental, moral, and 
aoclid aupsorlority is fbnnt! in every nook and comer of this 
dear oia England of ours* In some sort the writer has made 
the Ox|kerimcnts Erofessional duties have taken him into the 
bye-ways as well as the high-ways of the land, and making it 
ToSm practice to keep his eyes open wherever he goes, he hw 
seen and reOogniaed superior men everywhere, so as to m^e 
him proud of being an Eni^bdunans Here he has found a 
village ** doctor ” so profeuudin the seieace of ethnology as 


every school, everf almshouse, every battle, and almost every 
feud and law-suit of the Vhole country. * 

Were we in any district to go in search of the notabilitie , 
we should scarcely, we confess, look ^r them 
authorities and municipal magnates. 

and mayors are generally great chiody m their ® ^ 

my know too little to know 

qualitiee^wHoh crave pUhHcity, «v 

prominemoe, and aiming to 

t^e no CM to be great in reality. IJnreal and affected to 
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begin with, they soon learn to worship show and p^irade, and 
for th^most part cud in becoming decorated shams. 

Even ui so uncongenial a soil the sterling worth of our 
English blood ever and anon produces excellence. Aldcrmnu 
Sir John Potter is an example. An alderman and knight he 
is, but he is also something far bettor, and something that 
. very many aldermen and knights arc not. Look on that fine, 
generous, good-natured countenance, reader, and you at once 
see the man. You say it is aldermanic ? True, Sir John is 
hospitable ; but his hospitality is the hospitality of the heart ; 
it is the natural expression of a liberal soul ; and wMe on the 
one side his hospijtaUty approaches to jollity, on the other it is 
qualified and refined by the intellect (;f u scholar and the 
manners of a gentleman. Those who associate grossness and 
vulgarity with their idea of Manchester merchants and manu- 
facturers, would be surprised to find in Sir John Potter^' 
qualities of the highest order, fit not only to sustain but to 
adorn any qlhce in tlie land. I'rcdominant in Sir John 
I'otter’s character, however, is gencrousness. His heart over- 
flows with liberality. These is in the man a princely munifi- 
eeuce of riatui’c w'hich ever prompts him to say and do 
munificent things. His nature ^x*cms to repel W’hat is ordinary 
and common-place. The stamp t»f superiority is on every 
thing connected with him. To be first in all things seems to 
bo not T^o much his aim us his destiny. On wdiatever ho 
undertakes ' he leaves an image of himself, aiid that image 
stands u]) in bold relief, 'fhe fact is exeinidified in his 
mayoralty. His predecessors in that office were men of mark. 
Sir John’s ow'n father— one of his prodceessors — was a man of 
extragiltnary force of character and surpassing social useful- 
ness ; yet it is no disparagement to the father to say that he 
was excelled by his son. It may indeed be said that Sir 
Thomas v/aa more sturdy and pcrtinaciouS in the assertion and 
maintonanco of his opinions, but it must also be granted that 
Sir John possesses a more varied culture, more comprchciisivo 
principles and wider influence. Of social esteem no mayor of 
Manchester ever enjoyed so large a portion aa Sir John l*ottcr. 
This was the natural reward of the just principles on which 
his mayotLilty w'as grounded. Other mayors had been whigs, 
reformers, radicals ; Sir John Potter was an Englishman. Not 
but he had his political convictions and preferences. As the 
chief magistrate of Manchester, however, ho disowned all 
distinctions of sect and party. Appointed to represent the 
community, he felt himself bound to acknowledge merit 
wherever he found it, and to shoAV favour to all men in pro- 
portion to tUch public eminence and usefulness. Accordingly 
he gathered around his hospitable board the chief men of all 
services, all parties, and all denominations, So, too, in his 
exertions for the public good he was actuated by a regard not 
to popularity, still less by a regard to party interests, but 
chiefly by a regard to general utility. 

Sir John Potter, a magistrate and alderman of the borough 
of Manchester, a deputy-lieutenant of the cfuinty of Lancaster, 
mayor of Manchester for three succe^ive years (1848, 1849, 
1850-1), an opulent merchant of the firm of Potter and Norris, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, sou of tho late Sir Thomas Potter by 
his wife Esther, daughter of 'Diomas liayley, Esq., of E^th 
Hall, near Manchester, was born the iOth of April, 1815, at 
Polefield, near J^restmeh, a small village' on the high road 
from Manchester to Bury, Having recrived his school 
edircation under the care, successively, of tht Jtev. "William 
Johns, of Manchester j the liev. Lamb Carpenter, LL,.D., of 
Bristol; and the liev. James Martineau, of Liverpool, John 
Potter repaired to the University of Edbiburgh, whftte he 
studied during the period from UH to 1833. In March, 

3 845, he succeeded his father os alderman of the municipal 
fiOTpugh of Manchestcir, of which pity he was elected the ebief 
magistrate on the 0th of November, 18^8. When, on the 10th 
of October, 1851, her Majesty the (lucen honoured Manchei^ter 
wUh her augtist presence, Hr. Potter^m*ceiYcd at her .gracibtus 
bonds the honour of knighthood, 

; tt is universally admitted, that inmo part of her dominions 
has Quecfn Victoria been welcojfiacd with more marked or 
hearty donmnatrations of loyal gladness mid resi>ect than 


in tho city and neighbourhood of Manchesfe. The feeling, 
honourable alike to her Majesty and her subjects, mainly 
springing, as it did, as a spontaneous expression of dptiful 
love toward tho sovereign, was, if not in i»art called fobtli, yet 
directed and concentrated by the xmtiring xcal and adminis- 
trative skill of Sir John Potter. A bright day in Sir John*s 
existence was that, not so much because he therein received a 
distinguished token of lus sovereign’s approbation, as because 
ho was the public representative of the aflectionate and 
respectful regard of a happy and pros[)croua popuhition 
tow'ard their Queen. Tho 10th of October, 1851, was a joyous 
day for Sir John ; we still see hiS open and manly countenance 
radiant witli smiles, diffusing ^ood humour aucl gladness over 
the congregated myriads. 

A still happier day wus that when Sir Jolm Potter presided 
at the completion of his own task, and; surrounded by distin- 
guished strangers, as well as the most cultivated,- benevolent, 
and wealthy inhabitants of the vdeinity, opened by a formal 
inauguration “The Free Library” of Manchester, A nobler gilt 
w'as never bestowed on a neighbourhood, The gift is the higher 
because it is a national example and will have a natit)ual 
influence. 'I'hc advantages wbich “ The Free Tfihrary ” oflers 
arc highly valued and largely made use of by the working 
population. The eminent success which has crowned the 
effort has already suggested the proiniety of another attempt 
of the kind, and vve have grounds for hoping lliat ere long 
Manchester will pos-sess a second “ Free Library." 

The Great Exhibition of 18*ld was an object well fitted to 
call forth the enthusiasm and en^ge the ciu'rgies of Sir John 
Potter. In the capacity of acting cluiirman'of the local com- 
mittee, he rendered services of the most valuablf and efleetiv(’ 
nature. His position as mayor and his natural courtt‘sy led 
and enabled him to pay suitable attention to fordgju'fs of note 
whom tile Exhibition attracted to England. *Of special st^rvice 
was he to a party of Sardinian workmen, who, together with 
some of their more socially eminent fellow-coiintryim'n, visit(*d 
Manchester in order to survey and inspect its manulacturing 
and commercial wonders. Sir John Potter's attciitjons on the 
occasion were acknowdedged in the following address, pre- 
sented to him on behalf of his eompatiiots h)' Captain 
Bprtinalti : — 

The Worshipful fhe Mat/or of Mitavln r. 

Allow me to present you my fellow eounti’yiueu, tho Stu'dim'an 
workmen actually in Manchester, under tho (lirection (»f tluMlislin- 
guished gentlemen you already know. On this oieasion 1 bog 
icave to say a few words, in bad English, but with truili :iud sin- 
cerity of heart. At- the first coming of our worknu u into tins 
glorious land to vwit that magic puluce where arc' shown tlie 
marvels of the world, and to witness tho triumphs t)f (he )>ritish 
industry, I announcotl then I had received from the Chief 
trate of Manchester the assurance that he would do all in liis j)owcr 
to procure access for u« to tho great industrial cslafilishmentK of 
this noble town; and now such an ikcosh having been fully pro- 
cured for us, wc conic to offfer to the Worshipful tho Mayor, and to 
tho principal manufacturers, and the workmen, and tho whole 
population of Manchester, tho expres^^ion of our doo})C8t feelings of 
gratitude for your cordial reception, and for having admitted us, 
as your brothers, to witness thi.s Tnugiiiiicent display of huijnm 
ingenuity, of wfiich Man cheater is tho most liberal seat, and wmeh, 
from iManchf'ster, spreads all over the world the iomforts and 
benefits of uu industrial (dvilized life. Wo shall nevoj; forgot the? 
gonevouH hospitality and the Idudues'* ivo mot in every part of 
England , and we shall never forgot that in every i>!irt of England, 
and in this 3)opiil(riis town of Maqehester, we haVo been ccmstantly 
brought to admire, in cvevy cUss of society, their umhukeri loyalty 
to their most beloved Sovereign, under whose high protection 
auch stupendous deeds are accomplished, and that religious respect 
for tho IttW which is the beat foundation of true liberty. And 
hero I cannot refrain ft om uttering a wish, that, in a Short time to 
come from this g^lorious epoch, every nation may bear in their 
bosom i^uch acntonct^ to be pronounced, as tfio flouteaco spoken 
near four nronths ago by a noblc-heartcd Englishman at a meeting 
principally attended by English artixaim and mechopica* w 

iS/nglkUmm^* said ho, **hlm tohm rtpohir^in thA aireoptAgf 

QW we find nojmlousy <if/on%ncr« ; but, ,oa the oontntry, 

feeling proud in the unshaken flrmnf $s of our constitutioii, we 
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oflTof tliem tho free opportunity of witnessing its priwjtictil working 
tmd its freedom, promoting the good frllowsliip of the nations of 
the earth/' This example wo have fully witnessed in htanchestcr, 
and sneh a nohle oxainplo shall not ho lost upon ns; om* good 
workmen returning to their country will talk a great deal of it to 
their brothers, and they will inspire them with their feelings, and 
tho name of the Worshipful the Mayor and of the town of Man- 
chester will hhe always pronounced throughout tho Sardinian 
kingdom with the same deep feelings of gratitude which we have 
tho honour to offer you this day. 

Of still greater value to Sir John Potter were the following 
testimonials spontaneously and cordially awarded to him by 
his associates in the Manchester corporation — testimonials 
which derive no small portion of their worth and acceptance 
from the fact, that they are an official echo of tho respect, 
esteem, and gratitude felt and cherisfied toward the worthy 
knight by the entire vicinity, and especially by those who 
enjoy the honour of his personal acquaintance. 

horough of Unn('hc;iter, 

% 

At a Meeting of the Council pf this Korpugh, holdcn on Monday, 
tho 10th duy of November, 18'51, 

Uesolved inimuraously — 

^IMuit tho thimk’i*or this Council be and arc hereby given to tho 
lYor.shipful Sir .loll n Poticr, Knight, who, during tho unprece- 
(h uteri ])oriod of three years, has hUod tho important and highly 
KMionsiblc offir'c of Chief Magistrate of this Borough, for the great 
ability, constant assiduity, anc^n untiring zeat with which he has 
pr'rformeil tlie humt'rous duties devolving upon him us Mayor, and 
especially for luiviug, at a period rendcrc'd interesting by cireuni- 
s^l’u-es llkrdy to arise in connexion with tJio Industrial Exhibition 
in T.ondon, con8('ntr‘d, at grotit personal sneritieo, to continue in 
oUlcc iluring a tbirrl yeiu*. • 

fVir the Tigihinee, prompt ituf^e, ability, rfind inqiartinlity which 
*br' has (lis])lflyed when presiding over tlie meetings of the Council, 
and for the good order he Inis preserved during its proceedings. 

Eor the urhanityhr' Ivis hnariably shown 1o the memhers <ll*the 
C^ouueil, the iiiforumtion ami assistance he has at all times proved 
himscK m> willing to nffoi’d, and for tin* rcadini'ss with which In' 
h.i*i ca]h‘d them tvV<’ther for crnisultation in cases of dclicacj, 
diiiimill y, or impovlance. 

r'or th(' promptitude with which lu' has consented to eouMme 
pi’hlic meetings lor the promotion of in ensures likely to he heur- 
/)( i.'l to (he community, invl fot the willingness he Ivis always 


ANCIENT AUBE! 

Fuuu Coleraine t o Glengariff the soil of Ireland i« strewn with 
Jjlie remains of foi mer greatness : here tho tottojring walls of 
some storied castle; there iht? ivy-covered and grass- on viroiipd 
site of some ancient abbey, or other place of primitive worship; 
overyw'hcre the signs of decay amid 'Evidences of roturning 
prosperity. “ Belonging to the Christian era in Ircdand,” says 
Mr. .T. Windelo, there is a gi’oat variety of small churches, 
w'hose dates extend from tlm fifth to the twelfth centuries ; 
stone crosses, inscriptions in tho Komano -Irish cliaraeters, 
reliquaiies, shrines, ))eUs, crt)?i<*r», &c., and a whole mass of 
manusefipt^, literature. The earlier chnrehea are generally 
plain amt uworoamented, but of a special interest to the anti- 
quary, from the Fch^sgic or polygopul character of thdr 
nuisonry details, manifesting an immediate derivation, 
or rather contimuty, oi a preceding style of primeval anti- 
quity in the island j several of tJwsa® were aoofrd with stone. 

The churchcM of tho eighth and suhsoquoat centuries ex* 
hi bit more of decoration^ and greater extent. Tltcit details 
present more elaboration, &c., of the sculptor's art. In all 
these, too, there are peculiar features distinguishing their 
style from the coeval architecture^ of the neighbouring country. 
In them, a chancel is generally superadded to the nave, and^ 
both compartments are connected by a semicircular, decorated, 
sculptured wreib Tim :tuins at Inis Cailtre, Clonmacnois, 
Monoincha^ aa4 OjisW, present interesting spooimens of the 
of this peHod. 


shown to preside at such meetings, when requested ,by tho pro- 
moters, #■ 

For his great hospitality; for tho liberal and cordial manner in 
which be has mot gentlemen of till classes and opinions ; and for 
tho good-will and efficiency with which he has co-opornted with 
his fellow citizens, without distinction of sect or party, for tho 
accompUslmicnt of objt*i‘ts likely to conduce to the public welfare. 

For the numerous arts of charity and muni fteen(‘o which have 
dislinguishcd the whole period of his mayoralty, and for the ready 
assistance atforded to others engaged in promotkg measures of 
iKuievoleneo and charity. 

For the great and cminently-sueeessful exertions he has made, 
at large personal sacrifices, to estahlish and place in a splendid and 
commodious building a Free Public Library, siiitablo for the wants 
of th© numerous and increasing inhabitants of this borough. 

For tho time given, and the valuable assL<aiict‘ afforded, to 
the local conimittee.appoiutcd to aid in carrying out the objects of 
the Groat plxhibition of tho Industry of all Nations. 

For the devotion shown, and the eminent talent displayed, in 
tho performance of the important duties that devolved up<m him 
as the head of the corporation, on the occasion of the visit of Tier 
Most Gracious Majesty to this borough, thereby rcflectiug cTcdit 
on the corporation, and securing from his Sovereign distiuguiahed 
m.irks of approbation and favour. 

And for the way in wdiieh he has at all times respected and 
maintained the rights and privileges of the burgesses, and Bust ained 
the dignity of the mayoralty, 

At a Meeting of tho Council of this Borough, holdcn on Wednes- 
day, the 1st day of F^eptember, 1852, 

Kesolvod — 

That this Council foci crdled upon to place upon record their 
high appretuatiou of the long-continued and disinterested exertions 
aiTd sacrifices which have been made, by Alderman Sir John Potter, 
to carry out, to its sneoessful accompUshment, the proposition 
which lie had the lionour fo origi'mitc', for tho Chtublishiuent of a 
Public Free Jabrary; and as the repres(nitiitives oftlu' burgesses — 
u ho, when £ij>]>raled to for their votes, so unmistakably testified 
flu'ir opinicju — tender to Aldeimiau Sir John Potter, and tlie other 
subscribers, their thanks for tho lihurality slmuu and the exertions 
made, to .secure the cstablislunent of the Public ^'l■ee Jjibrary about 
to be ])ro.schtrd to tho Corporation. That Ibis (knmcil siiu'crelv 
trust that tiu' most Kanguine i!nticipnth)n.s of the founder and 
supporters of so noble an institution maybe fully realised ; and 
that it may, as intenidcd, become a groat and lasting blessing to 
the inhabitants ot'this borough, 


S IN niELANl). 

Tho earlier missinnavie.s made it a praeiicc to appropriate 
tlie sacu4d sitra and nionumciits of the converted pagans, and 
dedicate them to Christian uses. Kear the roiiml towers they 
built their cliurches ; wells, and fouuiains, sacred to tlie in- 
ferior deities, they consecrated to the w'orship of angelG and 
saints ; and on tlie heathen pillar-stone tliey inscribed the 
symbol of their faith -the cross. Numerous instances of this 
practice still remain. In many of those crosses considerable 
inventive taste is disjilayed ; they are found incised on the tall 
rude obelisk, and on tho horizontal slab. In these the cross 
is usually placed within t» circle. Out of this practice grew 
the beautiful and elaborate claas qf crosses covered with 
sculptured devices, eroblema, and tha most intricate scroll add 
fret-w'ork. They are generally perforated at the intersection, 
of the arms, and their |ftcs -are almost invariably the most 
ancient cemeteries, although a more recent species, thq ‘ Way- 
side Cross ' is qften found near our lugh roads, as its name 
implies. On some of. tho earlier crosses inscriptions in the 
Bomanesque Irish character occur. The stylo and general- 
execution of these monuments afford a high evidence of the 
skill and artistic attpinmenls of their period.” 

On the estates of many of the Irish nobility and gentry 
still ^to found the ruins of tho ancient religious ediilces* 

Muckrosi Abbey, on© of the sights of Killarn«y» fm 
is now suiToiinded by the lawns and pleasute^i^nuildi^ 0f Mr,, 
Herbert# one of the be^st-kaon'w Jandlordsintb^ nf 
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** 1^0 fflje should visit Killamey/* says Inglis, ** without seeing 
Mtiol^BS Abbey. It is a very beautiful and very perfect 
remain, and contains within it the most gigantic yew-tree 


Cork Bailway, is a magnidoent ruin of a monastic in8tiitatio2i» 
founded in 1202. It was suppressed by Queen £lisabeth» 
who presented the estate to Sir Edmund Buller, as a reward 



nUNBROny ilBRBT, NBAK WArURPORD. 


trtnk of this yew-tTM measures thirteen «set in Ormond. At Templemore, Tippoary, the Seat of Sir John 

elre^erence." . Craven Carden, there are to be seen the ruins of wha* was 

‘ i:he great OounciJ Abbey, near Naas^ on the Dublin tmd once doubtless a fine religious structure, and now Knmm as 
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the Fria]^ ; and xteex nt hand» on the green banka of the Suir, springing from pillars^ whose ahofts are enriched with spiral 
IB the noblfe mona^ie ruin of Holy Cross Abbey, of which we flutings, and whose bases are ornamented with trefoil#. At 
present an one side is a font for the reception of holy water. Judging 

This Abbey was founded in the year 1182, by Donald from the dimensions*, one would suppose that this ctirious 

O’Brien, king of North Munster, and the charter of its foun- piece of architecture was intended to contain the remaina of 

dation was witnessed by Gregory, abbot of Holy Cross, the deceased, during the performance of the funeral mass ; or 

Maurice, archbishop of Cashel, and Britius, bishop of Lime- perhaps this was the shrine where the holy relic was exposed, 

rick. It is said that Mustagh, a former monarch, received The second ]a|i|(iument is no less remarkable, and^ts use 

from Pope Pascal, in 1110, a piece of the true cross. This equally uncertain. Three trefoil arclies, springuig from slen- 

relio, set in gold and adorned with precious stones, was long der columns of black marble, support a projecting stone 

an object of veneration throughout Ireland. Numerous pil- canopy which is enriched with precious stones. Beneath the 

grims, among whom were the Desmonds and the great canopy there are five escutcheons, three of which bear arms ; 

O’Neil, docked to pay their devotions before it. Here it the first shield on the dexter side bears a cross ; the second, 

remained until the period of the Heformation, when it , Was the arms of England and France, quarterly; the third, the 

saved from destruction by the Ormond family, and was even- arms of the Butlers ; and the fourth seems to bear the arms oi 

tually restored to the Roman Calholic hierarchy, to which it the Fitzgeralds. This leads us to suppose that this elegant 



VIEW OF the abbey OF HOLY CROSS, MUNSTER. 


form^ly b^Onged. From this relic the abbey takes its name. , mausoleum was raised to the memory of the daughter of the' 
The as baron in parliament; was styled earl of e^l of Kildare, the wife of James, fourth earl of Ormond 

Holy was blsc ^ioar- general of the Cistercian order called the White Earl, who died about the year 

in trelandi.^ When one of Ireland’s oppressed sons, with his 

The architecture of the nave is inferior to that of the tran- day’s labour, stops at eventide t6 contemplate the ruins of the. 
septs, choir, and tower, which is supported on either side by old abbey, other personages occupy his thoughts, On these 
a beautiful gothic arch ; the roof is groined and pierced with stones, which the sinking sun is gradually leaving in darkness, 
five holes to admit of the passage of tlie bell- ropes. The two^ he reads a whole history of foreign oppression, of civil wars, 

transepts arc also groined^ and each is divided into two of defeat and Uiisery. An O’ Btien founded this chUreh; pro- 

chapels, one of which contains the baptismal fonts, aitd an . bably one of the descendants of that old king of Munster, 
altar-tomb, now in a state of decay, probably the tomb of the Brian Bonit celebrated in song as Brian the Brave, who, aban- 
founder. This chapel was lighted by a window of very doned by the other kings, accompanied by his five sons, his 
curious design. grandson;' hi% fifteen nephews, and all his faithful followers, 

In the ^oir are .two rich monumental relics, of a very origi- met the l^anes oig^the plains of Clontarf, and drove them back 

Asl and gloomy style of architecture. One, which separates to their vessels, after a bloody engagement, in which the 

4wa Bttle^sinctuaries, con^sts of a double row of pointed arches -valiant^ old king, then ninety .years of age, together with his 
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btAVfist sons and tlio flower of his clan, was slain. Perhaps it 
was aft abbot of Holy Cross, who, hfearing an English prelate 
• Aftd fault with the Irish calendar for not reckoning the Jnar- 
tyrs, cried, *' Alas ! my countrymen were too pious to meddle 
with the blood of saints ; but now that the Normans are in 
t^e midst of us, martyrs are not wanting.” . 

There are few moro melancholy spectacles in Ireland than* 
Derryn^e Abbey, the seat of the famous O'CAiell family, at 
CaliirciJSen, in the county of Kerry, 'J’he aituation of this 
house is extremely fine. “ Seen from above,” says Miss 
Martinean, “ in its ^reon cove, embosomed in W'oods, guarded 
by mountains, whose grey roi'ks arc u;audy with gorse and 
heather, and facing a sea sprinkled with violets, it looks like a 
paradisical retreat. The first glimpse of it from the Cahirci- 
veon road— by which llaniel U’ Connell passod from one mass 
of his large property to another — shows his j^acht riding in a 
sound in front of the grounds, the sea view .suggests the 
remembrance of the old day, when the O’Connells^ of both 
families —Dan’s uncles and fatlier — were understood to do as 
others did wlio lived in situations so favourable for those com- 
mercial enterprises which are conducted by night.” But the 
smuggling, which many a great family encouraged in the 
wild times of the last (‘cntury, is all over now, as well as the 
agitation which rendered the Liberator*' bo admirable a 
friend, and so bitter an enemy, ‘ The head of the house has 
gone down to his grave, having died poor, very poor, in a 
foreign land ; his eldest son has followed him but lately, 
and the name and memory of O’Connell arc already spoken 
lightly of in the land of his birth,. The old abbey is now 
inhabited by strangers. ** Melancholy to all eyes, it is most so 
to the minds of those who go a quarter of a century back, 
aud hear ajjain the shouts which hailtjdi the advent of the 
Idljerator, and see again the reverent enthusiasm which 
w'atched him from afar, when he rested from his toils at 
Dcrrynane.” Melancholy, indeed, is the sight of the old house, 
clamp-staiftcd and wecKhen’V'ironod, out-of-jomt, unrepaired, 
unrenewed, and* with 0’Conuoir» empty yacht in the forlorn, 
sand-filled sound, and his chair in the chape 1 covered wdth 
black cloth, all else that he enjoj^ed there, in 11 is vast -wealth 
of money, fame, and popular love seems to b(‘ drooping away 
to' destruction.” 

KeU’s Abbey, in Kilkenny, and Dunbrody Abbey, in the ^ 
same comity, are now but ruins — crumbling walls and 
grown stones. The latter structure is considered one of the 
most picturesque and interesting ruins in tin* county. The 
architectural beauty of this abbey is still disrovcrablo, and it 
requires no groat stretch of imagination to again people the 
wastes aromidwith the Cistercian monks, who in the old time 
distributed the charities of religion among the poaeaTitry. 
Dunbrody Abbey was built by Henry de Montiuorcncy, 
marshal to Henry II., in 1162, and w'as dismantled in the 
Lroubloua times of the llcformaiion. 

Within aj few minutes' walk of tlie J<'rpoint station of the 
\Vaterf8rd and Kilkenny rvUroad, stand uho tin.* ruins of 
another famoTH coclcsiastical structure, called Jcrpoinl Abbey. 

was founded by Donagh, king of Ossovy, but it luw. sobmg 
been in a stfUc of dilnpidation, that we fear the determina- 
tVm of the Kilkenny Areh;eidogieai Sot iety to restore it will be 
of no avail, unless tlie work be at once luoceeded witli. Btones 
from its tottering walls arc- continuaily b<dng taken to repair the 
peasants’ hutsf, and even the tombs of the Butlers, and other 
famoVs persoiiftgos of ibe old tinut aro hardly secured from the 
sacrilegious hands of the igdorant in, habitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Other imlns of religious edifices might bo mentioned— 
Kilooimel Abbey, once? a monastery of rriincisf'un Mai'S, 
built in 1460, but now a more shell ; Athcnry Abbey, ftcar 
Galway, a fine ruin of a building which otkc Indoftged to tlte 
order of Dominicans ; Newton Abbey, nt^ai Trid^ the ruins 
of Beetiv'c Abbey in the same neighbourhood ; Roscommon 
Abbi»v ; Boyle Abbey in county Roscommon ; and Marj'flS 
Abbey, built in Hid, by Sir John Taibot, the Scourge of 
France,”- dmt thnt our spatNi forbids. T,he chiefs who once 
made merry in the old castles of Ireland, and the ceclesiastigs 


w'ho raised those beautiful religious edifices of which we see 
only the ruins now, are most of them unknown to fame. And 
it is as w'cll that it is so, -for no good comes of looking back. 
Irishmen have been too prone to do so hitlicrto, but their 
watchw'ord in this nineteenth century should be — F okwaht) ! 

SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 
tiiadbsmrn’b sroNs, . 

The different events of history which have fumialied subjects 
for signs are partictdarly interesting and far from uncommon ! 
as the ** White and Hod Iloacs ” of York and Lancaster; the 
“ ^Vliito Hart” of Richard II.; tho “White Swan” of 
Henry V. ; tho “ Bed Dragon and Greyhound ” of the Tudors ; 
tho “Boar's Head” of Richard III.; the ** Royal Oak” of 
Charles ; the “ White Horse ” of the Erunswicks ; and many 
others may be mentioned as exainploe. Heads also formc'd a 
veiy numerous class, especially those of royalty; but which 
were CBpcclally subject ’to transmutation by the accession 
of new' sovereigns, who, in their turn, occupied the place of 
the. late one. In like manner, tho “ Duke's Hoad,” in the 
time of Blenheim, implied Marlborough, •was changed to his 
Royal Highness of York, or his Grace of Wellington. 

“ Ycnion, the butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, Hawke, 

rrince Ferclinaiid, Granby, Tiurgoyno, Keppel, Howe, 

Evil and good, have had their tithe* of talk, 

Aud filled their Mgn-posts then, liko Wellesley now.” 

The heads of “ Milton ” and “ Shakspero ” were oecapioiially 
met with. The latter was used by Jacob Tonson, over against 
Catberine-stroet, Stratid, now HI, and afterwards by Miller, a 
Scotchman, who published tho early editions of the works of 
Fielding, Thompson, Gibbon, and others, and who altered his 
sign to the head of “ Buchanan.” The heads of Homer, 
Horace, and Cicero, were also taken as signs, ^(pecially by 
booksellers ; and it was no uncommon practice for publicans 
and others, not renowned for modesty, to decorate their house 
fronts by hanging out their own portraits, as in the case of 
“ Paul Pindar,” in Bishopsgatc-street, and w'hich tho society 
of antiquaries, some years ago, considered sufficielltly atithcn- 
tic to publish, nor should we here omit to notico tho house of 
Taylor, the “ wat^r poet,” in Phouiix -alley, near Long Acre, 
and in the evidence of his w’ordis, — 

“ TJiere’s many a head stands for a sign, 

Then, gentle n uder, why not mine ?” 

an omission must not be made of the “ Cuckold’s Head,” as 
characteristic of the time of Henry YIIL 

“ Here ii4 maiy«jnc mnrcliauntes at all gate, 

Her hu«l>ftdo dwelloth at yo sygne of ye “CokeUles pate,” 
Ne.\te house to Kobyn renawayo.” 

The heathen dcitu*s and their attributes were somewhat 
m(»rf rare, nevertheless we find the “ (Jadueeus of Mercury,” 
probably indi(uUing expedition. The bead of “ Escul aphis, ” 
his “serpent and staff,” or his “cock,” were appropri^e signs 
for profebftors of the healing ert, and which arc still found 
decorating our modern druggists, as well as the head of 
“ Galen,” or the “-Phamix ” rising from thefianies. Dragons* 
mermaids, and other ntindoscripts, contributed largely their 
share to the departed genius of decoration of our old city, 
John liasti^U lived in Cheapside, “ at the sign of the 'Meor- 
mayd,' next to Polly's gate,” where he published XM 
“ Pastyme of tho People,” and in the same locality at the 
•** Oteeft Dragon,'* was published tho first oditiop of the 
Merchant of Venice. The sign of Alderman Boyd ell was 
^ tho “ Unicorn,” at the corner of Quoen-slreet, Choapside. 

Jn Haywood’s “ Rape of Lucrcce,” first edition, 1608, ia k 
oharactoristic song, but which particularly relates to imv 
signfit’ , » 

“ The gentry to the King's Head, 

The nobles to the C'rown, 

The knights unto the Golden Flccco, 
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And to tho Plougli the olowu. 

Tlio ohurohmau to the Mitre, 

The ahophenl to the Star, 

The ijardenor hies him to the Rose, 

To the Brum the maii-of-wur ; 

'I’o the Feathers, lailies, you ; the Olohe 
The seaman doth not scorn ; 

The usurer to the BcTil, and 
The townsman to tlio Horn. 

The huntsman to tlie White Hart, 

To the Wiip the merchants pro, 

But you that do the Muses love, 

The sigit called liiver Po. 

The baiKiueroiit to the World’s End, 

Tho fool to the Fortune hie, 

, Unto the Mouth tho oyster-wife, 

, 'J'he fiddler to the Pic. 

Th#punk unto the Coeknti’ice, 

I'lie drunkard to the Vine, ^ 

. The beggar to the Busli, then meet, 

And with Duke Humphrey dine. 

Before closing this part of* the subject, it would be as well 
to refer to tho signs of the old theatres, and, for want of 
better reasons for cxphiining the motives which prompted the 
o-wners in the selection of them, we may conchicle that the 
form of the “ Globe ” Tlioatre may haVo had some reference 
to it, Mdiilo the “ Fortune ” was appropriate as in the present 
(lay, from the extremely precarious and blind nature of the 
{-'peculation. 'Pho “ Ked Bull” doubtless referred to the sort 
of ontcrtainiiient to be there met with, when bears and Ijulls 
were baited to vary the amusements ; and in connexion with 
('arly plays, it will not be inappropriate to note, that it was at 
the sign of the “ Hed Bull ” the first edition of ** King Lear 
was published. Having taken*this rough skdteh of the rigns, 
it would be well to remember, that what have been advanced 
arc nothing more than probabilities, as doubtless very many 
persons carding on the same trade adopted the same sign for 
totally diferent reasons, and very possibly from whim or 
caprice. ♦ 

We will now endeavour to collect lind point out such 
remaining signs and ancient decorations, scattered and frag- 
mentary as tliey are, which are slUl to be found about our 
Streets, and which may not inappropriately bo adopted as 
detached links of the eliain of history connecting the present 
with the past. 

There arc few memorials having any claim upon our atten- 
tion, cither from their antiquity or originality, westward of 
Temple-bar. In Westminster, at the end of King- street, nnd 
near the Abbey, there exists, above the modern sign, a good 
Hpeciriicn of car^dng of a. Boar's Head,” and which is un- 
doubtedly the original sign.* There was a token of this house 
on which is, “ The bores head in Kings streete, Westminster,'* 
on the revetse, in the field, *'I. I). W.” The whole line of 
the Strand can scarcely produce an example. At the corner 
of Catherine- Street is a carving in stone of a “ l 4 on *' leaning 
on a shield, and at No. 1C6 On antique-looking “ Lamb,** gilt 
and suspended by his body over the doorw'ay. There are 
several of these decorations still remaining in the neighbour- 
hood of Shoreditch, as well as other parts of I<ondon, as signs 
for hosiers and woollen drapers. At No. 40, in the upper 
part of an old house, there is a carved Lionls Head,” and 
'Which is w^orthy of notice on account of its peculiar position, 
it having the appearance of looking out of an open window of 
the upper story 035 ; garret ; but whether it occuiites its original 
place is a matter for conjecture. Over an ironmonger’s near 
St. Clement's Church, there remains the old sign cf a ** Grid- 
iron and Boll, Near this locality, in Holywell -street, there 
exist several houses, decidedly good specimens, if not the’ best 
remaining in London, of its ancient architecture. Over the 
doorway of an old book-shop is a noble sign, in gilt metal, of 
^♦<Half Moon,*' with the fhee of a inan in the inner side. 
Adjoining this house is a iVagment of carving on the 

* While this is going to proas, the property has been sold and 

the sign removed. 


post of a narrow passage. An old globe lamp still 
occupies its place near to it, and which, together with an 
abundance of dirt, forms an exceedingly pictures4uc group. 
Respecting this sign it was far from an uncommon one, and 
doubtless alluded to the legend of the “ Man in the Moon,” 
which sign was represented, sometimes, as a man standing in 
a crescent, as in tho case of .Tuhn Clarke, in Wapping, in 
and represented on liis token. On arriving at the city gate, 
we enter into a new field ; historical associations crowd upon 
us in connection with the haunts /if the great authors and 
literati of the last two centuries : but without allowing these 
to divert us from our purpose, the first house we arrive at 
contains, in their oiliee, the original sign of the “ Marygold,” 
'This w'as probably adopted as appropriate, on account of the 
business formerly carried on being that of a goldsmith, which 
trade, it is >vell-luiowm, was the origin of many of the most 
eminent bankers in London. This house was formerly carried 
on by liiclhu'd Blanchard and Fi diicis Cliild, and still retains 
the name of the latter, as Child’s banking-house. , A few doors 
eastward of this house is Gosling and Sharjie’s, in the front of 
which bank is still exhibited the old sign of the “I'ln’ce 
SquiiTcls,” These are represented in iron, and attached to 
the bars on tho ujiper pjirt of the centre window, are sjiiritedly 
executed, and curious specimens. At a iew' doors beyond, in 
the same direction, we arrive at the banking-house, of Messrs. 
Iloare, over whose doorway they have fixed the original sign 
of the ** Leather Bottle.” Nearer 'remplc-bar, on the oppo- 
site side of the way, and over the entrance, there is the sign of 
the “Cock” tavern. There is reason to believe it is the 
original one 'W'hich decorated the house when lioncHt I'^aak 
Walton tSok his morning draught of ale there. From a notice 
issued by the master, in IGGo, when the plague was raging, 
that he sliould shut up his houHC for several weeks, he there 
calls it tho “ Cock and Bottle,” the latter of which now forms 
no pari of the sign. A plausible motive for the adoption of 
this sign may hav.© originated in the sign, almost exclusively 
used at public -houses, being to denote that the game of 
throwing at cocks was ])layed there. A token 'W^as issued by 
’'>^'^lliam Brandon, who k<»pt a house ho called ** Yv have at 
it, on l)owgate-hill and on this coin is a man about to 
throw a stick at a cock. Tho “ Mitre ” tavern, opposite St. 
lJunstau s, 'W'hich was formerly resorted to by the wits of the 
last centuiy, exhibits a gilt sign over the lamp. At the corner 
of Fetter-lane there stood, wdthin a year, the shop in wdiieh 
Cobbett sold his “ Weekly Register,' ' over which there stood 
an enormous gilt gridiron, and wliich was noticed, by tho old 
political economist in his work. 

The “ Bell” tavern, in Fleet fc>treet, hlis a good specimen of 
the flat sign which was adopted after the order of common 
council for tho removal of the projecting on^s. It is a large 
and bold painting on a metal plate. ♦ The subject of this sign 
may have reference to the saint of the parish church, »St. 
Bride’s. 

In pursuing an eastward course there arc no signs worthy 
of note, excepting, perhaps, the “ Bolt and Tun.” Tho 
original sign of this old house has long since disappeared*, 
th(' one now existing is a humble sign, over the coach-office, 
of a small tub with a short arrow or bolt through it, 

Ludgatc Hill can scarcely boast of a single specimen ; but 
one was moved from over the doorway of Rundcll and Bridge, 
the gold and silversmiths, on tlioir relinquishing business 
some few years ago, their sign was two large gilt “Perches,” 
♦which wore in ihetal, and projected over tho footway. The 
sign of Daniel Lambert is still to bo seen within a few doors 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and is a portrait of the giant man 
liimself. ' 

In St. 'Paul's Church-yard, the “ Goose and Gridiron ” may 
be seen near their door- way, but it can boa-'^t of no higher 
antiquity thafi the middle of tho last century. 

♦ XhiH is th^ second esfaiuplo of the old signs which has.heoil 
removed, between the time of this paper being in MB. and in the 
ptegs, iwid k strong plea fov .a recoid of t hcRC momoriah of the 
past. 
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THE STirFFED PENGUIN. 


Th3br« i& something remarkably life-like in all the sketches of 
the late Tony Johaunot, so picturesque and still so truthful, 
that they always have found ready admirers in all who have 
looked upon them, * Whatever subject he undertook, he exe- 
cuted with a fidelity and beauty seldom equalled and rarely 
surpassed. The engraving which we now present is from one 
of his inimitable drawings, full of the force and vigour which 
distinguishes the whole of his w^orks. The picture tells its 
own story. There, with wrinkled brow and long grey locks, 
is the old naturalist, surrounded by his treasures, regarding 
them with greater pleasure than ever miser looked upon his 
gold. lie has invited a few young friends to examine his 
exhibition, and is pointing out the numerous stuffed birds 


name, and general characteristics of every bird in the col- 
lection— his memory is a complete treatise on ornithology, 
and he talks like a book. 

Meanwhile, the old man has resolved upon presenting to 
his ‘fair visitors some token of regard, something that they 
may preserve as a momento of their visit. He has pointed 
out to one of his young friends a screech owl, with tawny 
wings and of frightful aspect, but she has shrunk back, half 
afraid to touch the horrible monster, and politely declined 
its acceptance ; she would not— so she says— spoil so valuable 
a collection. Still the old man is unwilli 4 |jtt to let them 
depart without some present : the lyre bird ^ there in all 
its beauty, the swan with its white and delicate plumage, 
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which farm collection, aitanged with an air of pictitresquOf the peacock jjp rainbow hues, pwots, anti rayefis^ 

but withal fantsaiic, beauty. The old mau is jfnroud of.tha ming birds; but the yisltor still tmtU at lengAl^ 

show ; It hM the object of his life ; ey#fy loisuro hqtur attention is arrested by a speckneh of the pisnht^n. 

has been devoteAto it ; he has collected with discnpoixiaiin^ ^’That,*' eays the old I oaimot qil^r yo^ 

care, '^th critical ‘‘aoeuracy, arran^with thfoyo upon it laaither grass ttor beauty, ^Whi^h 

of acc«iaoillseur, aUdnow hei()oksupQUltaso^ ; ^ to a place in ypiy ^ iv 

^pres$loU'',is thrown, in^ qyery^'c^imi!:’ visitor , gases, uppa 
tenanc^t:5'^fe:,bo]^ haidt'Wi^.an kstinctiw^tirr^^ 

®crw«i^f ''ih e 'muAtet '^wdupt tq her 
terrible„td;h^^j ;#a :Uttle;glil is "Cbnfimphtog phyte 

plumage red aiid gold andpiuple^ ^|totthm "seas,— she 

^ crypf ^iratit^n; the 'her it'possesses'more 

old IS fully pajoyed 'the m-i 'It.fhas a^,gro^sque, strange hgiure;'hwi''fh^''aei^^ 
he e^tplains all about the species, nature, Ixabits, country, choice* 
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THE DEAJ^ BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY .TONATHAN*FREKE SLlNGKBY. 

CHAPTER IX. * 

Most worthy sigiiior 

The fluke’s in couneil ; nncl your noble t*eU‘, 

I’m sure, is sent for.” 

Jirabnntiu-^*^ How ! the duke hi council 
At this time of night ! ” — Shfik^pearc, 

\Vb h^ve been a long time absent from the Camp at Valestrina: a season, and those with whom we have been engaged there, 
let us now return thHher, though we must leave fair Venice for Our readers will remember that the third chapter of this our 
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most veracious history closed with the interview which had 
taken place between the Venetian general, Zeno, and the good 
English knight, Sir William Choke, or Chccco, as the Italians 
called hhn* 

Zeno, as we said, passed into an inner apartment. It was 
evidently one in which he had secured for himself that perfect 
privacy which was necessary for a man who had such heavy 
responsibilities imposed upon him, and who had constant need 
or deliberation with his own mind to sustain him in his stern 
cotirsc against those who opposed and thwarted him. Elinging 
himself upon the* rude couch, which served as his bed, he sur- 
rendered his mind to contemplation, protracted and to idl 
appearance perplexing. At length, he half arose, and con- 
tinuing the course of his thoughts, he uaiconsciously gave 
them utterance. 


So let it be then,” he murmured, ^‘perhaps it may suit my 
purpose as well as anything 1 could have devised. I shall thus, 
at all events, prevent his keeping his appointment to-night; 
and I shall commit him, if possible, to aclo]»t some course of 
action, or it may bo to disclose his own. It is true, I shall 
expose to him t\ic dissentions and u'caknesses of those who 
fain would govern our State ; but I am much mistaken if he 
be not but too well acquainted with these things already, end 
so no mischief can result from his being present at the council. 
Yes, I w'ill even take upon myself the responsibility of sum- 
moning him.” 

Zeno now arose, and stepping across the room to the door, 
opened it and called— 

“ Who waits without there ? ” 

In a mcmont the young Greek was at the door : the general 
beckoned him to enter. 

“Thou hast been through the camp since sun-down, Alexis > ’ ’ 
“So please your excellency I have. I am but just now 
returned.” 

“ Is all tranquil f ” 

“ As the grave, signore j save the sentinels and those who 
were preparing to relieve the guards there is no one astir,” 

“ ’Tis well. Thou kyowest the quarters of the Italian 
lances that are under the command of Kccauati r ” 

“Assuredly, cccdlensa.” 

' “ What is the time now r ” 

“ It wants about two horns of midnight, signore.” 

“ (^od. Fetch me now the means of w'ritiug,” 

The youth speedily brought the requisites, and Zeno i^Tote 
a few lines which he folded and delivered to Alexis, 

“ Thou shalt take this to the coudottiere without delay, and 
bear back to me his reply. And mark, good youth ; 1 know 
thee to be true and faithful, and as sharp of eye as thou art 
true of heart/* 

The boy replied not, save by bowing silently and pressing his 
hand upon hlK bosom. 

“ Aye,*' continued his master, comprehending all wliich the 
gesture of the young Greek w*as meant to convey — “ Aye, I 
know it well, iUexis^ Well then, thou shalt take good note of 
all thou ieest and hearost, Watch the face of this Roberto as 
he reads what thou givest to him ; and heed the manner of his 
words more than the words themselves, for he is one of those 
who knows how to conceal a, deep and deadly ttieaning beneath 
specious language. And now for thy mlssioni good youth, for 
time is speeding, and I have muoh to prepare ere I me^ the 
council an hour hence.” 

The youth placed the paper Within the folds of his vest and 
left thuhpartment; urhile Zcirn proceeded to unlock a box 
s .roi^ly bound with iron, w^ce Ho took forth various paper#* 
appaj^tlly military report* and others of a more kecftot eha- 
raetoT* DvoT some of these .paused 'and pondered lent, ashii 
one who ebuld have mn Mtd' at hk doUtary and iihsi:^fng 
employmtiht and marked noVr the shadow crossing his 
brow* now athlfe curling hiS' lip, 'might easily 

^ / Wine that' the of- some devidus 

sobeme, and det^^ctShg the m that a wily hand wa*! laying 
arOund his path to ensnare him. ^ ^ 

In such occupations and thoughts we shall leave him. It 


would be bootless to fbUow his speculations ; tliojr would, 
even had we the power and the will to investigate them, only 
exhibit one of those chapters of toilful and perplexing medi- 
tation which is the lot of every great spirit in every age — the 
penalty which they must ever pay who would seek to govern 
theif fellow'-men. Let the humble and tlie unambitious account 
themselves happy in that they are not solicited by those over- 
mastering and passionate aspirations for greatness, wdiich urge 
irresistibly forward those who in every age are doomed to 1111 
the fore-front of the world's panorama,—- beings to look upon 
and wonder at, with their brows glorified by fame, and their 
proportions magnified beyond ordinary humanity by the light 
that shines upon them ; but, ah ! not to be envied or imitated. 
Oh ye thrice-blessed and happy w'ho walk ever in the valleys 
of life, lie down content and careless when the long shadows 
of the coming night fall upon your lowiy cots, sleep your un- 
broken sleep through the dark hours till the dawn of the 
moniing; and asyo arise in peacc^ bless that providence which 
casts not your lot amongst those who arc ever wearily climbing 
up the hill sides, who keep tlio w'atchea of the night m careful 
vigils, and the hours of the day in toil, that strew’s wrinkles 
upon the brow and plants sorrows in the heart. 

In the meanwhile the yoting Greek proceeded on his mis- 
sion through* the camp at Palestrina, and at length arrived 
at the place assigned to IToberto llecanati and his lice com- ’ 
panions, a body of one hundred lances and about four hundred 
foot soldiers, chiefly Italians, picked up in the various States 
of the north of Italy, and now banded together under their 
wily leader. While throughout all the other portions of the 
encampment the utmost tranquillity and repose were peret;p- 
tible, Alexia, as he aj^proached the condottiere's quarters, at 
once became a^vare that some mot ement was in preparation, 
The clank of mail and the hoary tread of armed men at 
intervals soUnded upon his ear, and lights passed to and fro 
in the darkness. Replying to the sentinors challenge ut the 
out-post, he soon found himself amongst the soUliers of 
llecanati, and perceived that a portion of them were c(| nipped 
in their ann<mr and others w ere making preparations as if for 
marching. 

“How comes it that you are stirring to-night comrades” 
inquired Alexis of one of the soldi ersi 
“Diavolol” replied the injm grumblingly. “I know not 
how it comes, save that it pleases our valiant capilano to take 
the watch at the redoubt next Chioggia to-niglit: we have 
more night- w-ork, 1 think, than justly falls to our share ; 
besides, it is out of our turn now ; wc should have had iho w'Utch 
last evening- instead of those English porkers of Chccco’s.” 

“ Ah, che porclii sono questi Inglesi I ” added the Italian 
contemptuously. “ Si fanno nienti che mangiare o dormire ' tis 
ever with them cat and sleep, eat and sleep, except when they 
drink. Per baccol they are not bad cither at the pottle-pot, 
these IngUshers/^ 

“Nor at tho gisarmo or the battle-axe either* comrade,” 
added Alexis. “ I've seen them figVtt os well as drink* amico 
mio, and I trow if they have hard heads tliey have stout h«iarts 
likewise/' 

The Italian was almut to reply angrily, if tme might judge 
from his raised arm and the xmpTocatlon with which he com- 
menced ; but Alexis cut the retort short by saying • 

Well, I can’t stay gossippiug with you comrade^ I must 
see your captain, as I b^ a message to him from his excellency 
the gener^. . Where shall I find him?” 

The soldier pointed in the direction of Beeanati's^uei^rs 
and made ho further repty. 

“Ruona notte compare*’*! said iheyoutl^ fuiheplMaed lbr- 
VVard to the place xndi^jotedi 

♦•Thou mayot spore thyself that wi*h/^ pmhUA tho soiator, 
the night is never godd* to my tWiiking*1sh«tto^ 
tlMsiStiLgh it* Without ^ 

.IIIW ' (1 ^ 1 1^,'/ \,i, 

■ At the front of hisdcnt* beside wMeh, a'''ie«dey^'’hi^as 
burning -with fitful gleaming, stood Jloberto dt He 

was fully armed in a suit of Milanese plate-maE with the 
exception of his helmet, which lay near him upon a stool. 
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Ab the light played upon his hgure and lit up hb face* which 
the aeufmU lelt exposed^ one could form a fai^cBtiimate 
of his outward appearance. He was tall and rather slight in 
figure ; and, judging from the portions of his legs and arms 
wliioh were noi coveted by the mail, you perceived at once that 
he was singularly muscular, though the reverse of frt. His 
face was thin and pallid, in the centre of which rose a g^traight 
slight nose. Thin, bloodless lips were compressed closely 
together, so that they rarely opened sufficiently to show the 
white teeth within them. His jmle forehead -waS terminated 
below by tlio lines of two straight dark bushy eyebrows, 
beneath which glittered a pair of small but keen black eyes, 
sunk deeply within their sockets and moving with a constant 
and restless motion, which never suffered them to dwell steadily 
and at length upon any one with whom he conversed. Upon 
the whole it needed but little physiognomical skill to feel that 
the owner of that face was neither an ordinary character, nor 
one whom a stranger would be very strongly attracted to. 
There was about those feajtures, at once an expression of 
cleterminalioii and yet of wiliness 'that impressed you with the 
conviction, that the mun was one who would be as crafty to 
conceive the mode of compassing as he would be persevering 
to accomi^lish any object which his subtle and unscrupulous 
mind once determined upon. 

As the messenger frbni Zeno approadied the person whom 
we liavc been just describing, this latter was occupied appa- 
rently in examining one of those square-headed darts or 
quarreaux, as they were called, which at that period >verc 
much used by the arbalists or cross-bow men, of whom the 
Genoese were the most skilful in Europe. "NVliat the subject 
of Ilia meditation was, as he curiouslyexamiucd the shaft, it 
would not be easy to speculate upon ; but, at all events, one 
would be disposed to suspect that whatever share the weapon 
in his hand might have with his thoughts, it could scaTeety 
bo worthy of the thorough engrossment of mind which now 
plainly pre*occupicd the condotticrc. Indeed, so complete was 
his abstraction that ho did not notice the approach of Alexis 
till the latter had almost reached his side and accosted him 
somewhat abruptl y, 

“From bis excellency Zeno,” said the lad, holding forth the 
folded paper, 

liecanati staitod at tho sound of Zeno’s name; a faint flu.«ih 
passed ovc^r his pallid featur.c*s, and hi^ restless eye gleamed 
quick and pcnetratingly at, the person who had just addressed 
him. There was something of a disconcerted manner about 
him, which a keen observer w'ould have pronounced to be jiist 
such as one would display whose secret thoughts had been 
suddenly revealed to him who was the subject of them. Hut 
the expression of any such foeliug was only mtunentary, and 
ere it could have been roll remarked upon, it liad passed away ; 
yet not so quickly had it passed as to escape the notiee'of him 
wlio stood before the condittiere— for no keener observxu' ever 
sr.amied features or detected their seert't rnequing than the 
young Greek, whose native sagacity had been pharpened by 
years of captmty and prect^-ious existence. Oalmly and coldly 
the Italian captain received tho billet, and perused its short 
contents to the end. Alexis, as he .watched his countenance, 
fancied — but it might only be fancy, conjured up by the play 
of the filickering firelight — ^that the dark, straight, eyebrows 
almast'met upon the pale forehead; and that tho thin lips 
quivered slightly m they became more compressed, but no 
other indication could be detected of the effect which the note 
had ujmn the reader ; if, indeed, it had any effect at all. At 
length liecanati said, in a quiet measured voice, 

** Hi» excellency docs me on unwonted honour. At what 
hour does the council jneet ' 

** An hour before midnight, signore,” 

♦* And it i$ now not far from tlmt. Tell the general that I 
shall iiot frdl to attend) tlmugh it may somewhat interfere 
with my duty to the republic* For this, however, I make no 
doubt his excellenoy will provide* ” 

methodically and very elowlyefolded up the paper, 
and put it Into his pouch; and then, turning on his heel, 
emterid the tent. The young Greek made on inclination of 


the head os taking his departure, but ere he passed beyond 
the precincts of the tent, he turned Kis head quickly round and 
cast a hurried glance towards its interior. At this instant, a 
log of wood that lay Upon tho watch-fire, suddenly fell fifoiU 
its place into the smouldering ashes and burst into a momen- 
tary flame. The light shot into tho recesses of the tent, and 
disclosed to the practised eye of the Greek, the form of 
Rccanati, as ho hastily divided the shaft of the arrow length^ ' 
wise and closed it up again os quickly. 

A low laugh escaped from the lips of tho Greek —so low 
that one a yard removed w-ould scarcely have heard it, and 
then lie murmured as if tb himself • 

“ Ha ! I thought a'^ much. That bolt ma^ slay indeed, but 
it slays hot him at whom it is discharged.” 

OlJAI'TEll X. 

And ho was rladdo in cote and Uodc of grono, 

A sliofo of j)Oarork tirwcs brieht and ke no 
Tndor his bell be boro ful thriftilio, 

Widl ooudo he drosso his tiikol yow ni.anlio ; 

His avwos drtnipod not with fothcros lowo, 

And in lus hand lie bare a niightic bowe, 

Tpon liis arnic lie had u gai briir'^'r, 

And by liis side a swM)rd and a bokcler, 

And on the other side a gai daggero, 

Ilarnei.srd wt l, and sharp as pointe of spore. ” — Clmtcfr, 

“ As for rny country T have shed my blood, 

Not fearing outward force, so shall my lungs 
Coin w'ords, till their decay against’ those measles, 
•Which we disdain, shall tetter us.” — Shciksjteare. 

It might have been about half-ari-boiir after the scene whi(.‘h 
we have described in the preceding chapter; that an armed 
soldier walked to and fro before tho massive doorway of one 
of the interior buildings at the fort of Palestrina. The night 
was moonless, but the stars shone out to relievo the darkness 
which fell upon the earth. From time to time the sentinel, 
as he readied tho limit of his short march and turned round 
to rolraco his stt ps, fitopped a moment to look up into tho 
he.i. rris. 

Tliere i.H something about a starlit sky that irresistibly 
draw's the attention and fixes tho gaze of every mortal, no 
matter how unmiuginative bis nature or unpuctic his tempe- 
rament. I bRve known very worthy and sensible people — 
people who w'crc by no means insenbiblc to natural beauties — 
walk a live long day and scarcely ever turn their eyes to the 
sun, looking all the time steadily before them, aye and pride 
themselves upon that very excellent habit of “ alw'ays looking 
before them,” and, iicrhajis, they were right. Then there’s the 
moon; ivhat can be more lovely to look upon? Nothing. 
And yet they who look very long at the moon are somehow 
apt to get into disrepute with wise folks, so that “ to have an 
affair with the moon,” is very detrimental to a mih’s character 
— the very best that will be said of you is, that you are a 
mope or a lover — you may, however, get a reputation infinitely 
loss agreeable, one whh:li may endanger your personal liberty, 
and bring you into acquaintance w ith the chancellor. There- 
fore the moon is to bo looked at in moderation which indeed 
is all that any sensililo person does. But starlight — who can 
resist the tender, solemn, silent influence of a sky full of stars, 
especially at midnight. You look up into heaven, and you 
see a thousand eyes gating- down upon you wdth a fascination 
that ehtliralls you, and turn a'way your eyes as you will, 
some strange inscrutable spell forces you quickly to lift them 
again and commune ivith those glittering orbs, as you would 
commiuio with the deep, speaking eyes of a woman, when .the 
heart would eudiiro no other language. Yes, the spell of a 
star- thronged heaven Hs irresistible. Your attention is not 
confined to one great planet that wearies with its sameness, 
but you are solicited by a myriad of bright things that speak 
to you, qh how solemnly, of worlds without number, of 
space wi&Out limit, of time withouf an ending, and so yo|t 
lose yourself in Snat lusitous company atid know not hoV to 
withdraw from their prc)»ence. 
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1 m Very certain that the worthy fellow who kept Wfttch 
md tho. flue sp^infr nigH the year of Ood 1»30, 
Ibit of Puleatrina; porati^ no euoh train of philoao* 
phiailig upon star-gasing as that which I hate Jnat xn^w 
teittiired to giro to yotz, dear reader ; but certain I am that he 
gared and gazed again and again upon the mtiltftude Of the 
heavenly host " that looked down so holily upon him. And the 
sight of those stars brought back fresh and tenderly upon his 
heart the thouglits of his old home and of that land whence he 
many a time and oft looked upon those same stars, as he lay 
in the greenwood o’ nights and watched the deer trip out of 
the covert and browse in the star-lighted glade, till they came 
within reach of his long-bow shaft. A bold fellow was Hodge 
o’ the Hill, I wot, as any that strayed along the shawa upon 
the Trent side in merry England. His equipment proclaimed 
' him at once to be an English archer. In his hand he catmd 
a pike; at his back was slung his trusty long-bow, beside 
which was a leathern cose filled with some score arrows, light 
and well-feathered ; upon his arm he wore a bracer, to protebt 
his sleeve from being cut by the bowstring, and on hia hand 
was a shooting. glove. Beside these, he had the brigardine, 
or little coat of plate ; a skull, or hufkyn as it was culled ; 
and a maule or mallet of lead, five feet long. On. one side he 
carried his sword and buckler, on the other a dagger and 
a hook ; while from a baldric of green leather was slung a 
bugle such as foresters use. Such was the goodly English 
yeoman, Iloger Harrington, or Hodge of the Hill, as he was 
once known in his own shire, before an irrepressible love for 
vert and venUon led him to violate the privUeges of park and 
chase, and drove him an outlaw to seek his fortune in foreign 
lands, and serve as a soldier beneath the banner of his 
adventurous countryman, Cheke. And so Hodge now paced 
backward and forward, and gazed upon the stars, and ever 
and anon sang to himself a snatch of some weU-remembered 
old ballad of his own Albion to keep him company. Kow his 
thoughts were of the famous Ilobin Hode, as ho chanted a 
stave or tw’o of the ancient rhyme — 

“Lythf‘ aud lys(en, gentylmen 
That be of free-boile blodc ; 

1 shall you tell of a good ycmHii, 

Hy.-i name was Robyn Hodc*. 

Robyn was a proude out-la we, 

■Willies he walked on groundc ; 

* So eurteyse an out-lawe he w'as onv, 

Was never none yfmittde.’' 

** Ab, well-a-day V* resumed Hodge, after a pause, ** these 
were merry times, when Robin roamed through the forest of 
Sherwood, and nor^e dare question his right to .strike down a 
fat buck in the chi^se, or kiss a pretty weneh in the green- 
wood. A pla^e upon your forest laws, hay 1; if every 
honest fellow hcM^ fair play, by my halltdom, Hodge of the. 
Hill, thou wrsiiilWst^now be watching the hhids in the porks of 
merry Engird, and nojt pacing the bmen sands of an out- 
landish isIf^dL Wbo goes fhexe-^ho V* 

This with which the archer^# soliloquy was 

conclude4||^(^ uttered in a loud and peremptory tone, and 
ad^esaedl: ^ ;one who approached to the ehtraiu^ of the 
building 'the . Bpglblunan was keeping ^ - 

“A friend,'" was the reply; “one who attends &e 
council.*’ ^ , 

“ Your name,” demanded the archer bluntly. 
my orders strictly, and must know who I aih to let puttie 
your name, if it please you.” 

** Koberto di Kecanati.” 

** All tight, signor ; pass in." 

lieeanati passed the sentinel, and disappeared within the 
interior of the building. The archer looked after him for a 
mommih and then said, in an tinder tone, “ Aye, I know thy 
cut -well enough-^ a whey»fao$d fellow, by Saint Oeor^^ 
Look you now, one good yeoman of NoUingham, wi^ a stouit 
qumter-stail^ would thresh a score of sucl| foreigiilrs, ' 
hy my lay, theres nothing hke the iimt-brown ale and 
0 * beef of Old England— ^hetgho ! ” ^ * 


“ The woodureele sang oud wold not cease, 

' Sitting upon ‘thS’^rayei ' ''' ' 

Slo lOwde, he awakened Robyn Hede ' ^ r ? 

In the greenwood® where he laye.” 

Let us leave stout Hodge o’ the Hill singing arid soMbqdi- 
sing on his weary night- wot^h, and sighing aftei' tie ^en 
holmes of pleasant England — let us leave him there m 
the Starlight, and accompany the captain of the Italian 
mercenaries into the council - chamber of the rulers of 
Venice. 

Kccanati passed through an antechamber and entered a large 
apartment. It was scantily furnished and but partially lighted 
by a lamp that burned upon a large table which stood in the 
centre of the room, thus leaving the more distant parts of the 
chamber in comparative gloom. Around the table sat several 
persons, some in the long robes w'orn by the senators and 
high olHcials of the republic, others in armour or military 
costume. At the upper end of the table sat the venerable old 
doge, Andrea Contarini, his head covered with the homed 
bonnet, and his white beard falling down upon his ducal robe. 
Immediately beside him was a personage whose dark and 
stern countenance well accorded with the robe in which he 
was clothed. It was entircjly of black camlet, without the 
relief of ornament or colour ; and he too, like the doge, was 
covered, for qn his head was a low round bonnet of black felt. 
This was one of the council of ten, J Oieri, or, as they w'cre 
called from the hue of their robes, I Keri. There was no 
power more absolute or more dreaded in the Venetian state 
than that which this body now exercised — for as yet the 
terrible and secret tribunal of the state inquisition, knowm as 
** the council of three, ^ had hot been instituted. 'I’he cotincU 
of ten, when originally convoked, about fifty years previous to 
the period of which we are . writing, w as limited in duration 
to ten days ; but tlieir period of office was, from time to time, 
increased, till now the members were elected for life. Nomi- 
nally a criminal court, they were, in reality, invested with the 
most plcDiiry power, and being exempt from all responsibility 
and appeal, they virtually exercised an absolute autliority 
over every person and everything in the state. Even the doge 
himself wiw hot beyond the reabh of this potent tribunal. It 
hesitated not to countermand his orders, as it did those of the 
grand oouOcil ; to depose him, and eten to put him to death. 
Rarely, indeed, was t^e chief magistrate suffered to take part 
in any state lUfairs, or exercise the functions of his office 
without the presence and interference of one of the council 
of ten, nonllnally for the purpose of advising, but in reality 
with the. object of controlling all his power, and acting 
the spy. upon his actions and his conduct^ which were 
duly reported to the rest of the eoimtcil. At the opposite 
side of Contarini thare were seated two man in red robes, 
but with their heads unc^ov^d. These ’were members of 
the senate, or slywoffo, shd were known by the appellation 
of i J{os;/ty and wisre, in fact, recently added to the council 
of ten, for the purpose of aisisdf^l whenever the 

cmeigency of state afbirs renddr^d the^ necessary. 

In addition to these Wf^e seated, either. ov^ 

ordinary members iof tl^ senate who^lbld 
%o Palestripe^ ■' ‘These ' comprised: 

attendance, ai^^e .cbuacii'} ‘l^ytnxd. ^ 

•Wdlitary costume.’* ^]hs one we have' endeavo^^ 

our readers acqitSint^ with, and Ihmfore, needs hot' 
be further described— the gSnsral of the land forces, Csrlo 
Eend ; the other was a man of a singularly noble presence and 
bearing, full of dignity, yet waS there not in that dignity the 
slightest tincture of pride or arrogance ; on the contrary, his 
face was indicative of a gentleness and long-sudering,. tliat 
bordered on humility, and bore many marks of sorrow and 
trial whiqh made him look old beyond his years^ while.^ 
^y'hsijrs thatfeU doWtthU and.mingM 

thess years appear even more nuiqexbus still. ^ 
Ifi^orio Flsaal who now, sihee the arrival of JZiend^^l^d 
dolled himself to the dutiWi of admiral of Ike 
‘‘l^toiy'idfotds fewer instances of the ingrailtttde>l *pop5i^ 
IfOter^ents, pd the festabHity^df 



ittUSTRAT^ ARt. 


pres^ted to us in t!be lifo of thU great imd good man. More 
than once the aavionr of his coiffetry, each service rendered by 
him to the stat^ was sure to be speedily followed by insult, 
degradatioUi or even imprisonment, and yet each act of 
ingratitude or injury was but the precursor of new supplica- 


tions for his aid| and found him, nMUrvellous to lelate, as 
ready as evei; to forget all that he had suffe^ed^to remtniber 
nothing but that his country needed his services and to 
render those services with the prompt and uncakuliling 
instinct of filial love. ‘ ‘ 


THE AZTEC CHILDREN^ 



Eyakr now and then some rare phenomenon is brought us 
i firpm Amerijca, ushered J^efpife our notice with a reinarhable 
f iate. By some ftrs^ge fate ^r fortune, moreover, the dis- 
eovlSjWfei are fo|i4e ppm or by agents of one lucky 
ic4ividdni; M one time it ^ n%ermald, who has come to 
\ af an^h^i an unclassedi animal-rs. connectutg hnk 
I ISibtWeen wilds of Cedifor- 


nia. Science has enough to do in these days to unravel the 
tangled threads of mysterks whioli surround her. Facts oiid 
fallacies ipstle sg* unesremoniously together, and encroach %ifE 
such.insb^iOUS steps upon Ofiich other’s domains, that to dSstiHt 
guish between t^ii^sin aod refss’ each to its ovm proper Mplke 
is not an easy task. Novertheiese, science was teOSapetsnIi to 
solve the inysteries of the Ytinkee mermaid and the Oalifor* 
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^lian mofifltfer. Kuture wvi» absolved fro^ the! charge of oifcies at night by bonfires lighted in the streets. But despite 
having crested two such hmts. Both were refeived to the these evidences of civilization, the Mexicans, regarded from 

cunning figenoy of man- wer© shown to be manufactured another point of ^new, were savages in the vi^orst aec^tation 

articles: tho mermaid was nothing more than the head und of the term. They waged war often for no other purpose 

arms of a monkey, dexlicjrously stitched to the tail of a codfish ; than that of makiiig prisoners to offer uj) in sacrifice tO Aelr 


the Californian monster was a man of stunted dwarfish form, 
enveloped in the shaggy coat of a bear. 

May we be pardoned then for receiving, cum ffmno ftaliSf as 
the Roman poet hath it, the tale wdth Which the Aztec children 
have been, introduced to the London public? That they are 
extraordinary little curiosities in their way, all must admit 
who have seen them, — well w^onhy of all the patronage and 
curiosity which have been bcstow'ed upon them, — but we must 
be permitted still to doubt their identity as little Aztecs, and 
to regard in a still more apocryphal light the tale of their 
abstraction from a city called J.rtmat/a. ^Leaving for a shoffc 
period those little strangers to amxise themselves according to 
their owm pleasure, let us now pass in review a sketch of tho 
history of the Aztecs, the dominant race of Mexico^ ftt the 
time of the Spanish conquest in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

If the study of ctlmology, or the characteristics and migra- 
tions of various human races, be one of the most interesting 
which a philosoplier can imrsuc, it is also occasionally one of 
the most diiHcult and perplexing. It is Hot even necessary to 
pass beyond the limits of Europe for an illustration of this. 
The Hungarian or Magyar stock fufnislieS the example of a 
race of men individualised not only by physicfil cliatacteristics 
from all around them, but by tlieir language as well, which 
possesses no affinity with any European tongue, and is con- 
nected by few and uncertain alliances with some dialects of 
Asia. The Hungarians, or Magyars theihselves will hrtve it that 
they are descended from the Huns. They still look up to Attiia, 
the devastator, as their greet progenitor, and hang up* his 
picture with reverence in their lioilJes. If this theory of 
descent be adopted, then the Magyars bt Hungarians in Europe 
and the Aztecs in America are brotheta— offsets from the same 
stock, if w*e accept a theory of Humboldt, as will i)re8enUy be 
more apparent. 

AMicn the Spaniards invaded Mexico, in the early part of 
the sixteenth centuty, that rich and extraordinary country 
was peopled, as is well ktiowm, by a rac<J or races, to w’hich, 
despite their atrocious barbarities aitd sanguinary religious 
code, tlic t<*rm civilized may in a certain sense be applied. The 
country was subjected to the govctnuient of one monarch, 
Montezuma, the ninth of his dynasty. The inhabitants were 
collected together in cities, sometimes of considerable ijopula- 
tion and extent : the ancient city of Mexico, for example, 
must have had, according to the most trustworthy accomits, a, 
population of (10,000 or 70,000. Tin* people followed diiFercut 
handicraft treses, the results of which wc?fo in some cases 
products of 4R>siderable excellence. Tho cotton fabrics, for 
example, of wliich specimens still exist, are g(Jod. Tho art of 
dyeing them was known, and practised wdth success. Orna- 
ments of considerable pretensions were made of gold and 
silver. Some of the public buildings were ^ond and masslvo, 
somewhat tesembUng the stupendous erections of Egypt, 
Babylon, and AssjTia, Like them, too, they were ornumented 
with hieroglyphic ill writing. Cities were supplied, with water 
by means of aqueducts* Roads of good construction— such as 
would not disgrace a Romm military engineer— extended 
throughout the ompiro. Tiu» law of territorial possession Was 
recq^iSed; and terriumal succctision was regut ated'by statute, 
fn astronomy ^great progress had been made; the year was 
livided into days, like our own, but no" odd six hoi^s 
were recognised ; to compensate forv.hich, at the expiration 
if weary fifty-two years five days werp ndded, 

AU these faots tend to prove that tho native inhahitent#-r 
vhom we will for the present simply term 
mtered phase of social dcvclojpment wliich 

(ifilt^d civiiisation. • Othqt proofs , to this effect' mi|]{ht be 
»^y adduced, fi* for instance thd csxistcncc of remys 
«duners at different stages throughout the empire, the eSta^ 
»lishihent of night patrols, and the practice of illhminatlng t& 


gods, and they were confirmed cannibals. That such an 
abyss of demoralisation as these facts presuppose should haiiB 
been descended into, by a race so cultivated, is without parallel 
in the history of mankind ; and still more extraordinary does 
it appear in ennnexion with the reverence in which were held, 
the virtues of chastity and temperance. The punishment for 
a breach of duty in either of these obligations was death, — 
W'ith one remarkable exception ; people abofe seventy years 
old were permitted to get drunk to tlieir hearts' content, with- 
out the act being considered a crime. 

There is every reason to suppose that the consolidation of 
native government, on the btisis on which the Spaniards found 
it, had not been of \ cry great antiquity. Not only was thi8*< 
tlic popular belief, but it is confirmed by such native records 
as have escaped the raMigea of time, and the destructive 
enthusiasm of the; early Spanish missionaries, who destroyed 
the greater number of these records (all of tViem liieroglyphic) 
as so many barbarous relies of idolatry. These records state 
that the varioub tribes constituting tho native population, and 
of which tril>cs tho Aztets were tlie most powerful mid tho 
last to arrive, catno fitom some distant unknou n regifm from 
th^ north-WTSt, bringing with thorn the civilized arts of the. 
region whence they hftd been expelled ; and after w'aii- 
(Iciing many years nomadic tribes, at lengUi commenced 
about ih© thirteenth (century to build the Mexican cities. 
•This testimony seems probable enough, *lmt ^ethnologists are 
still left in tho dark as to the geographical origin of tliesc 
tribes and their cognate ramifications. Altbougli tho first 
consolidation of the Mexican races into a regular government 
is represented to hate taken place in the thirt<*cuth c«mtury, 
yet tho first epoch of their w’auderitigs is referred so far back 
as the fifth, winch corresponds with that Mongolian disturb- 
ance in Chbia coeval with the setting in motion of the Ihms ; 
and Humboldt asnumes that th(‘ Mongolian nice, first paSvsing 
into Siberia, one division passed eastward into Europe, where 
they were subseqUMitly known as tho Huns, and imotUor 
division, travelling east, entered upon the American contim ut, 
and eventually settled in Mexico as the Aztecs and tht'ir 
ai^sociate tribes. 

^ Returning now' to our little strangers, the tale offered us 
respecting them is this. A few years ago u Spanish iniest 
of central America told a certain talc about a walled city 
named Iximaya, into which no European had ever entered, or, 
having entered, never again rctumedi This city he stated to 
eontiun the living remnant of tho lost Aztecs, who lived # total 
seclusion from All the rest of the world, and so greatly feared 
l>eing discovered, that they kept their cooks in underground 
pits lest their crowing might be heard* Incited by this 
account, four ttavellers, in the year 1848, ate said to have pene- 
trated tha» mysterious city, where three of them died; the 
fourth, however, being fortunate enough not only to escape# 
but to bring away the two mysterious children. These latter 
ore said to be members of a sacred race, looked up to as 
deities by the inhabitants— regarded as objects of adoration, 
and only allowed to marry amongst themselves— hcncc their 
physical degeneration, as evidenced by stunted forms. Plainly 
speaking, wj) do not believe in this talc, nor is it credited by 
the well informed generally. The most usually received im- 
pression, we believe, is, that they ore the dwarfish offspring of 
nme of those mixed races so common in Mexico. The tale of 
the Spanish priest was delivered, wo have little doubt, as a 
broad joke, When next ho tells it we advise the lisUsfier to 
reply by tho tvitty refrain, or proverb, commonly applied in 
Spain on such occasions— “A otro petto con ese hueno," 
which means, being tranhited, ‘‘Take that bone to anotKet 
ddg**' . " 

^ Since the above was iii^ypc we have Icamt that the chil- 
dren have been claimed by on agent of thdt parents (Indo- 
Mexicans), and legal steps taken to effect thei| rcnmvah 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

. SX4K PATTEKN B’OYLEY. 


HAT«EiAtS,'*-Crocliet Cotton, Nos. 10, 20, 22, 2 1, 20, 28, 
30. The Penelope hook, Nos. 3, 31, 4. 

With cotton No. 2G, and hook No. 3. For centre star or 
a work 10 chain, make it round, and in tho loop you have 
formed work 24 d.c. ; 1 s.c. in 1st d.c. ; 5 chain, miss 2, 1 

s.c. in, 3rd, repeat from *• 7 times more; in 1st 6 chain, '2 
long, -7 chain, 2 long in same 5 chain, 6 chain repeat from • in 
each 6 chain all round, fasten off. 

Fasten cotton No. 21, and hook No 3.}. •• In 7 chain 4 

long, 4 chain turn and on the 4 chain, miss 1, 1 d.c., 2 long ; 
4 long in same 7 chain ; 2 chain, 1 i^.c. in centre of 6 chain ; 2 
chain repeat •* all round* 

* 2 long, 1 chain, miss 1, 2 long, 1 chain, miss 1, 2 long, 7 
phain, 1 long in same as last long, 1 long in #.ext chain, 1 
chain, miss 1, 2 long, 1 chain, miss 1, 2 long, miss 4. Hcpeat 
all round,* fasten oft’ 


r. With cotton No. 30 and hook 4. 8 chain, 1‘S.c. in 1st : 
then in roimd loop; * 1 d.c, 6 chain repeat* 5 times moi?e. 
In 1st 5 chain I d.c^2 long, 3 chain, join to rt, turn, and dSa 
3 chain 1 d.c. 2 long : in same 6 chain, 2 long, 1 d.c. '* repeat 
5 times more, joining each petal as in the engraving, fasten off. 

Make 7 more cs, joining between a and in the same manner. 

With cotton No. 422, and hook 31. 8 chain, make it ronhd, 
and in loop work 12 d.c. ; ’ 1 d.c. on 1st d.c., /> chain, miss 1, 
repeat 5 times more, * then in each 5 chain ; ** 2 d.c. ,.4 long, 
2 d.c.,* * fasten, off. 

With cotton No. 20 sjid hook 3J. *1 s.c. in 2nd d.c., 6 chain 
turn, miss 1, 1 d.c. ; 4 chain repeat * 6 limes more; miss 1, 
*• 5 long, 7 chain 1 long in same as last long ; 4 long, mis9 2,* 
repeat *• 5 times more, exce])t in tlio last two points, where in ‘ 
4th chain stitch of 7 chain join to pokit of 6, fasten off. Make 
7 more rfs, joining as in the eugrtiving. 



b. With cotton No. 21, and hook 3.}, 10 chain join round ; 
work in round loop ; IG d.c. 

3rd row : 1 long, 5 chain, 1 long, 3 chain repeat all round. 

4th row : 8 long in the cen^^ve of 5 cluun ; 4 chain, 1 s.c. iu 
the centre of 3 chain ; 4 chain , repeat all ro^^ndj' fasten off. 

With No. 22 cotton anH th^ same hook. • 1 long in 2iul 
long of 3 long in last row ; ** 3 chain, I long in same as last ; 
2 ct^ain, miss 1, 2 long, 1 d.c. in last long; miss 3, 1 d.c., 2 
long, 2 chain, repeat * 7 times more only in last point in “ 3 
oliaiiUf'* Join to a in the foUov^ing manner; 2 chain draw 
timough'tho 4tH |titoh of 7 chain of a, then repeat the same as 

2iid 5. Make the skme as let h til^he last row, where join in 
Ute same way ; the la<^|birit to centre o and two 
more poinilia to ; ffni^ tlio row eame as 1st & and fasten off*. 

Make d ^ in t)io same manner. You, will see 

what |H^ts are joined in the <m(^aving ^ 


e. With cotton No. 20 and hook 31. 10 chain make round ; 
• 2 d.c. in loop ; 7 chain repeat* 3 times more*. •• 8 long in 
7 chain, 3 chain, 5 long repeat” 3 times more, joining, as 
seen in the engraving, to h and d, fasten off. Make 7 more rs, 
joining each betw'cen two ds. 

f. With cotton No. 30 and hook 4. Make 7 chain,, make 
into a loop, and in loop * 1 d.c., 1 chain join to turn, miss 1, 
1 d.c., 2 long repeat * 5 times more ; join in the same manner, 
and placed os in the engraving, fasten off. Make 7, more, 
joining them os you make them. 

fj. Witli cotton No. 28 and hook 4, * 1 d.c. on Ist d.c. of « 
5 chain, misS 2^' repeat all round. ^ , 

Make 1;^e tassels witk No. 10 cotton over a card 2 
^idQ\ wihd'it rojj^n<l thftaoard 10 times, tie it ruund a^uf 
an inch do'^^.dijaw the cotton tight and bring the 
top agah^ jfest^ to the d^oyiey, as in the engrayj^^ ^ 

Make a at^cient number to go rounds 
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Matbrials.— B rooks' JEatl^ibition Crochet Cottcm^ Ko$, 14, 
16, 16, 20, Wftlker^e Penelope Hook, No, S* 

(t. With cotton No. 18 make 10 chain,. 1 s.c. in Int chain; 
thin in round loop 3 d.c.* **‘9 chain, miss 3, i s.c. in 4th; 
thhn in round loop * 1 s.c. 7 chain,' repett twice more ; 1 chain 
to CTO^ and in 1st 7 chain," 1 d.c., 9 long, 1 d.c., repeat •** 
in the other two 7 chains ; 1 s.c. in 1 chain that crosses 
the stem 5 chain ; 8 d.c, in the centre round loop. 

Repeat from " to ** 1 d.c. 6 long, join 5th long in 3rd sec- 
tion, 4 long, 1 d.c. in same 7 chain ; in the next two 7 chains ; 

1 d.c., 9 long, 1 d.c., 1 s.c. in the chain that crosses the stem 
'*• Repeat from to *'• 5 chain, 3 d.c. in the centre round loop. 

Repeat again from " to *^1 d.c., 5 loijg, join, 4 long, I d.c., 
in next 7 chain, 1 d.c., 9 long, 1 d.c., in next 7 chain, 1 d.c., 

1 s.c, on the cjiain that crosses, 5 chain, 1 s.c. on 1st d.c. in 
centre, fasten off. 


Make, another <?, joining to and lat Make 12 more ; 
join as in the engiaving, 

d. With cotton .No, 18. 7 chain make it round ; 11 d.c. in 
round Ipop, join to 5th d.c, of 11 d.c, of c, * 7 chain, miss 1, 
1 S.C., repeat' twice more; join to the other to 5th d.c.’ of 
U d,c,, fasten off. 1 s.c, in 4th chain of 1st 7 chain. " 5 chain 
1 R.c. in same as last s.c., then in 5 chain, 1 d.c., 4 long, 2 
chain, join to a, turn, I chain, 2 long on 2 chain, 4 long, 1 d.c. 
in same 6 chain " 1 s.c. in next 7 chain ; 7 chain join to next 
division of d 7 chain; 1 s.c, in 4th chain stitch of 7 chain 
repeat from "to" 7 chain; join, 7 chain repeat from "to" 
again, fasten off. Make 0 more ds, joining in the same manner, ' 
and as placed the engraving. 

e. With cotton No. 18. 10 chain, make it round and work 
in loop 17 d.c. ; 1 d.c. on 1st d.c., 5 Chain, miss 1, 1 arc. in 
next 4 chain Join to la 3'chain, miss 2, 1 s.c. in 3rd, 5 chain. 



Make U more os like the 1st, only joining, as in the miss 1, 1 s.c. in next, 6 chain join to a 5 chain, miss 1, 1 s.c* 

engraving thus, 1 d.c., 5 long, join, 4 long, 1 d.c.” in next, 6 chain, miss 1, 1 s.c., 4 chain, join to c 3i chain, miss 

h. With cotton No, 20. 15 chain, 1 s.c. in 1st stitch and in 2, 1 s c., 5 chain, miss 1, 1 s.c.', 7 chain 1 s.c. fasten oft. Make 

rotmd loop. *4 d.c,^ 10 chain, join where the two as join, 3 more, placing them in tho ^gvaving, 

fr*rn, 10 s.c, do^ the 10 chain ; 4 d.c., 10 chain, join where /, With cottoli No. 14—1 long between two'cs; 1 c before 
the two 9 long of a arejoSnod together; 10 s.c, down the 19 the comer. Commence: 6 chain, I d.c. In 6th d.c. of 11 d.c. 
chain ; repeat frcMSU * 6 times more : • 1 s.c., 5 chain, miss 2/ of e 9 chain riepeat ’ 3 time4 more ; 10 dhaih, 1 s.c, in 4ih 

repeat allround ; fasten off. Make 5 more, placing them as in chain of 7 chain df e 10 chain, " I d.c. in the centre of 11 d.c., 

the engraving. / 9 chain repeat 8 limes more, all round the d'oy ley, 

c. With cotton No, 16. 10 chain/ 1 s.c. in 1st, mak^ it making the comers a|ike. 
round • 1 d,e„ $ oh^^ d long, Schain repeat ' 3 times ?nd toUr : * 8 lon^2 chain, miss 2,* this i| the pattern all 
round loop, **1 d.c. pn d.c., 7 cljMn, 1 d.c, on ,|mtnd, except at th You miss 2 make nd chain, 

chain repeat all ;rpund V ? d.e. each 7 chain ; ^ is to he done by e, and the l long between the two cs, 

I s.c. in 5th d,c., 9 repeat all round. la Xst 9 cSbain Ydu work os follows : make no chain, and miss 4, 2 each side 
d.c., join to 5th long of o 5 diO* b^j^same 9 chain : ' in next 9 of one l<mg* ^ 

chain U d.c,, repeat • all round ; fasten off. ^ . m row : 5 chain, miss 2, I s.c, repeal' all round* 
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THE CHIROPOTAMUS. 


No place in the meti*opoHs has more channs tlum the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society. Roshcrville, Vauxhall, 
Cremorne^ beside them hide their dijninished heads. At any 
rate, in the one you are seldom disgusted as you are in the 
others. You ai^e not betidldered by the fantastic costume of 
London gents ; you are not surrounded by painted women 
and drunken men. Between you and nature comes no offen- 
sive cloud, but !you can walk and examine and philosophise 
at your own sweet will. You add something to your stock of 
knowledge, and if you be a wise man, you carry away that 
which is better than knowledge itself, for 

Swieet ;s the lore which nature brings ; 

Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things, 

We murder to dissect.” ^ 

The gardens are now peculiarly rich in curious i)achy- 
dermatous animals. The young ' elephant and her portly 
mamma arc alone worth a visit to them, although the former, 
under the fattening influence of cakes and bonbons, has 
now grown to such a size that the attributes of babyhood 
arc fast giving place to those of the mature elephant. The 
elephant calf, or little elephant-now only by courtesy— is 
already a proficient in the ways of the elephant world, an 
adept in the arts of begging and cajoling, mistress of all the 
winning blandishments wherewith the elephant tribe arc 
wont to solicit eleemosynary donations from their Christian 
friends. 

Wandering along in quest of the other pachyderms, w’C next 
meet with the armour-encased iluuoeeros — a beast which 
natuTulists describe as unamiable, stupid, and sulky. We 
think naturalists are wrong in th('ir description— at least the 
character docs not apply to our friend the rhinoceros in ♦he 
Zoological (iardens. The humanising influence of delicate 
food and polite society has evidently not been lost upon him. 
Instead of avoiding the visitor, he stalks towards him, pushes 
his largo nose between the bars of his enclosure as far as he 
can, and solicits, in his own peculiar fashion, the donation of 
a morsel . He is not so adroit a beggar as our friends the 
elephants, but he does his best. At first he tries what the 
significant hint of throwing his mouth wide open will do, and 
this failing, he protrudes a sort of an apology for the elephant’s 
snout. The latter, however, is but a sorry substitute ; it may 
answer well enough for rooting up trees, but It is not able to 
accomplish those delicate mampu/at ions ^ if the expression 
may be jjermitted — which arc performed by the trunk of thi' 
elephant. W© next pass on to the illustrious stranger who 
divided the attention of the hrnn Mtfnde some little tuno since 
with the Nepaulese ambassador. We moan the ^^popotamus, 
of course. Since we had the honour of seeing him last, he, 
too, has grown amazingly— his body rather than his intellectual 
powers, we fear. He is vofy little humanised as yet, does pot 
even understajid the art of begging, which backwardness is a 
proof of the possession of very obtuse mental capacities, we 
take it ; and judging from external appearances, it would 
seem that he considoxs his mission is to sleep. As the hippo-' 
Ijotanms displays no winning ways for ottr amusement, we 
leave this pet of fashion and pass on to the enclosure wherein 
resides the chiropotamus, as he is termed, the piicliyderm 
which we have especially come to see. 

Meantime a few preliminary remarks may not be out of 
place on pachydermatous i^niinals %i general, and the chiro- 
potamus in particular. The term pachyderm, or pachyder- 
matous animal, then, means n tliick-skinned animal — from 
fraxvi: thick, and a skin, and includes the elephant, 

horse, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, the swine, and many others 
possessing a general similarity to these. It is true the 
thickness of skin in the so^caUed pachyderms is, in the 
greater number of gepW* ^ important characteristic. Not 
an invariable characteristic, however, seeing that a horse’s skin 
is not thick ; but as regards the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, and pig, the propriety of the term will not, be ques- 
tioned. The pachydermatous class admits of delusion into 
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animals with proboscides ^ or prehensile snouts, and animals 
without. The former contains the elephant amongst living 
genera, and the mastodon amongst dead ones. As regards the 
pachyderms without prehensile snouts, they arc subdivided 
into families, according to the number, or rather the apparent 
number, of their toes. 

Now, although it be quite true that the elephant alone, of 
all living pachyderms, has a prehensile trunk, properly so 
calk'd, yet a sort of attempt at this conformation exists in 
many others : — thus, for example, our friend the rhinoceros has 
a sort of prolongation of the upper lip, moveable hko a thumb, 
and very useful for the general purposes of tearing up roots, 
moving earth in search of food, and other similar purposes. 
The pig, loo, has a snout of great strength and mobility, as 
the farmer often knows to his cost. A few hungry porkers 
turned loose in a meadow soon plough the turf through and 
through, in their search for roots and worms. 

We now arrive at the residence of the chiropotamus, or 
river pig, which name he acquires from xoTpoc, a swine, and 
TTOTctpoc, a river, and a very appropriate name it is, seeing 
that he is so exactly pig-like in form and face. What the 
animal is in appcarnce, the Engraving alone will show. 
What he is, so far as is known, we will endeavour to tell. 
The interesting animal has been in this country about six 
months, and is a great curiosity, for none of his brethren have 
ever had the felicity of treading on British ground before. It 
is said the slave becomes free immediately ho touches our 
shores. Alas ! the river hog, or chiropotamus, found our 
toast a t)aockcry, a delusion, and a snare. In slavery ho has 
been ever since he was tom from Africa and the (kiincron river, 
on the banks of which he Wiis born, and where it may be sup- 
posed he reas(»nably anticipated to spend in quiet the little 
span of time wo call life. Alas ! fate had anotlier destiny in 
store for him. He was to be caught— borne far away over 
oceans to a strange land, lo be gu/ed at by strjiugc eyes, to be 
spoken of by strange tongues. A hog of any ambition might 
iind in this some consolation— I question whether our frigud 
doe.^. It matters little to him that artists engrave him ; that 
newspaper paragraphs trumpet his praise; that the British 
public runs after him as it did after Father Gavazzi or Mrs, 
Stowe. 

, The cluTOpotamus is a denizen of the Guinea Coast of 
Western Africa, wherii he spends his time in the rivers and 
on the river banks of that sultry, swampy region. The 
specimen now in the Zoologicral Gardens is about the si/e of 
an ordinary pig. ’J'he most distinctive character of the animal, 
to the eye of a general observer, is its colour, a bright 
maroon* verging on yellow. It may be here well to remark, 
that the term chiropotamus has only recently been apjilied 
to an existing animal; it was long eqiployed to designate 
certain fossil remains of a pachyderm of the swine tribe, the 
bones of 'w'hich are frequently met with in the neighbourhood 
of Baris, and the Isle of Wight. 

It is strange the public has not heard of the chiropotamus 
before, when we consid(‘r, the industry and onterptise with 
which the w'orld has been searched. It is, we are informed, 
also found in BOine of the other rivers of Western Africa, and 
although it has hitherto escaped the grasp- of scientific 
naturalists, has long been known to the merchant explorers 
of those mystei^ious streams. Its nearest analogy is the Bosch 
Vaik of the Cape, an animal so scarce that wc missed it from 
Gordon Cummings’s African museum. So ' remarkable a 
character is it, that it is almost incredible that it should for 
so long a time have escaped the numerous correspondents of 
the Zoological Society, whose labours have boon so unwx^aried 
and have generally been Crowned with such success. Now it 
has ooino, the least the public can do is to welcome it. It 
will never attain to the popularity of the liippopotamus, for it 
cannot vie with that deservedly public favourite in size ; but 
it is equally rare, equally strange to untravcllcd eyes ; and as 
novelty is an altl%ction, for some time to como wc imagiu<^ that 
the river hog will be attractive indeed. 
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Spuing came on, and with it the time for completion of 
the picture. John, in hia solitude, as he touched the ter- 
mination of his labour, was seized with a sudden faintness — 
the woi 1(1 seemed to reel before him. Leonard one morning 
imind him lying upon the floor, in what he at first supposed a 
fit. It was hut a sw'oon, the forerunner, however, of a fierce 
and all hut fatal fever. With that womanly tenderness — such 
a iieeuliar attribute of Leonard’s —he raised his friend and 
bore him to his bed, bathing hia fevered brow; and when a 
nndancholy eonsciousness dawned in John’s vague eyes, 
T^oouard quitted him for a few moments, and bringing a 
hackney coach conveyed him immediately to that benevolent 
institution, the Sanatorium. Leonard, prompt in action for 
another, though strangely careless of himself, had planned 
with rapid thought all that might be done for his. friend. 
With his last guinea he paid the entraiu’C fee, and only kft 
him when laid to moan in miserable, delirious sleep, within a 
shaded and cal n chamber of the Sanatorium. He hastened 
with his sad news to Lucretia, knowing her to be n minister- 
ing ang(d in all times of pain and sadness as ■well as in times 
of joy. liconard’s and Imcrelia’s tending of the sick man, 
their .Rclf-sacrifidng exertions for his continuance in this 
peaceful house of the sick, w(;tc one of those poems not 
unfrequfntly irserihed by the recording angel, — thanks be to 
llie divine germ implanted in humanity, some blessed day to 
blopin forth into a celestial blossom of unsurpassable l)eaut5^ 

liat.crc long Lneretia’s active exertions on poor John’s 
behalf must cease, for little C^ulhhert, their idol, was stricken 
with a great evil. In some mad frolic with tlu‘ boys in the 
playground, the little follow met with a fall, which, unre- 
gfirfh^d at first by him, througli a generous desire to shield 
his companions fn-iii bluu'.e, shout' cl at length stealthy signs 
of a fatal clis«easc^ The lirat tcTriblc cIi.*3covcry of this great 
sorrow was one of thojo momenta in life which the heart 
shrinks from describing, Lucretia’s sympathies, how’evor, 
were only the more keenly called forth ft>r John, though little 
of her time could be given to him. Leonard was daily at the 
iSanalorium, and listening to the ravings of John's dclirinm, 
more profoundly cutertd inlo the sanctiuirv t>f his friend’s 
soul — the flame of love (asting fitful iilurninaticm upon tlu) 
ark and ehcruhim within. Again w'crc l^conard’s nights 
spent in designs for the publishci as of old,— for the desire to 
maintain his friend in his haven of peace lent a long forgotten 
spur to his sluggishness ; and each day he painted upon tlie 
beautiful picture of his friend, wdiilst his owm commission for 
Lord de CalUs lay neglect -d in a comer of his room. 

“ His -work is noble,” said Leonard to himself, ** it is 
wrought in his bloody sweat ; such work must accomplish its 
mistdon in the world, ilonoria must sec it as Wethrrley’s 
emblem among the croYvd of insipidities which will furnish 
the w'allvS of our 'exhibition.'’ It was a relief to Leonard to 
escape from his oAvn thoughts, and for a time to ahEoib him- 
self in the life of his friend. 

Upon such an hour of labour Honoria herself intruded, 
as w’^e have sr.cu m a former chapter. Her emotion was }»ru- 
found, and its flood of intense fccUiig carried along wdth it a 
certain indignation, which for months had emouldered in her 
breast against Leonard, — ^ she having equally .with Agnes 
divined Leonard's secret, anfi having despised him for what 
she imagined deceit and baseness j besides which his sloth and 
weakness irritated and bitterly disappointed her, and her 
anxiety for Agnes had augmented in proportion. A certain 
coldneaa oven had arisen between hn and Agnes upon this 
subject, Agnes W'armly defending her bdoved at Honoria’s 
first word. But Hon(iria’» heart w'as touched by Leonard's 
devotion to his Mend,— an account cf which the bencTolent 
phytician of the Sanatorium had given her, when through him 
she first If amt of John’s danger,- and how the artist’s bfiau- 
tifui a-t of love had the elfcet of still further increasing her 
kindly fcelirig towards him. 


Mr. Hale, I honour^ I respect your devotion to your— to 
ottr friend ; God bless you for it. I have been angry with you 
these months past, Mr. Hale ; you know this, and the reason. 
I havo been pained on Agnes' account, — but she knows you 
better than I do, — she must be right. I see how impossible 
it would be for such a noble soul to love one that was less 
noble than her own,— pardon me !" stretching forth her hand ; 
“ permit me to aid you in your acts of love. But let our 
friend n('vor know that my hand is in the work, at least, not 
yet — not yet. This siid wonderful picture is mine. I will 
Nond you a draft upon my banker, — he must want for nothing. 
Oh, Mr. Hale, shoiil^ should he even now die, it ■null be 
bettt'r to die thus” SUcing, with streaming eyes and an exul- 
tant joy in her face, towards the picture— a joy strangely akin 
to that ill the martyr's face, than to have vegetated in a 
turnip field— than to have remained a clod of the earth, though 
his portion had been content and peace. But he will not die ; 
life shoivs itself strong through this very struggle ; it is the 
new birth within him. The higher life is arising —is arisen 
within his soul— he has passed into a higher class of the great 
School of liife.” And ivith beaming eyes Honoria gazed 
niion the incture, and gathering her veil about her face, passed 
out. 

The draft upon the banker ivas for a munificent sum, and a 
few words accompanying it to Leonard, desired him to induce 
his friend upon his recovery to go^^jj^broad to Italy and to Spain. 
“ This must be done,” ran the note ; “ this money "will suflice, 
- all that devoted friendship will accomplish must be accom- 
plished by us.” 

llonoria’s were words of prophr'cy "wdien she said he vvill 
not die. Gradually having pas^ied through the crisis of the 
fever, and through its attendant state of exhaustion, John 
returned to a consciousness of life and the world. 

Ho was, therefore, loaning back urion the pillow, and was 
gazing around him wuih listless eyes, listening to tlu* chirp of 
sparrows upon his window-sill, and counting the folds of tluj 

white drapery of his bed, when Dr. 8 entered. Having 

talked cheerfully to his patient and listened ■with a quiet smile 
to his inquiry of wlio it w^as who had sent him a lovely 
bouquet of -wild flowers, midsummer flowers from some rich 
hay*ficld, and which stood no-vv upon the window-sill, — J)r. 
S rcmarkf'fl — 

“ Probably, my dear sir, some admirer of your picture in 
the Academy ; you’ve created quite an excitement in certain 
circles— you, there now lying so feeble in your bed.” 

My pictjjpe in the Academy !”. gasped out poor John with 
a strange excitement. ” Oh no, no, it cannot he— surely 
not; it was so far from finishedj — you laugh at me, sir?” 
And the sick man trembled and grasped with nervous excite- 
ment at the quilt. ** It oii^ht not to be 

“ My dear Mr. Wethorlcy, be calm. I regret I have men- 
tioned this, if it agitates you so much ; but will you beliet^e 
the voice of Uie Athvnmim -of the Literary Oazetie-^i all the 
papers in fact? Here, for example, is one notice of Mr. 
Wetherley’s picture in the Athmeeum. * this picture, ftill of an 
earnestness rare in art of the present day,’ * on inspiration,' 
* a marvellous finish and dellcacy^ of touch will you believe 
no^^v, sceptic that yoii are^ and your picture has been pur- 
chaH(*d at a marvellous price.” 

” Oh, sir, you bewilder me ! you bewilder me !" said John 
in a low voice, and closed his eyes and sank his head back 
upon the pillow. 

He speaks only tho truth, and scarcely all the truth, about 
the success of your picture, Wetherloy,” said another voice 
it was Leonard’s, who had quietly entered. ** Your picture 
was noble and grand in intention. It required but a little 
mechanical finish, wldch 1 felt it an honour to be able to give 
to it ; it can do no man discredit ; let us congratulate you 
upon its success, and upon your restoration to art and to as.” 

The sick man stretched forth his arms, aud iu the -wealuiess 
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of a great iUnesn, and of a great joy mingling with a great 
grief, pressed his throbbing temples ui)on Leonard's breast 
and shed quiet tears,. Time h|fcd been when a keen jealousy 
would have gnawed and envenomed his heart at the bare 
Lhought of owing aught to Leonard’s skill ; but John had 
[)cen in the presence of death, and life and the aims of life lay 
ijefore his soul, shone upon by a power more celestial by it. 
The reader will imagine how John recovered, surrounded os 
le was by such an atmosphere of love, and how, though at a 
distance, Honoria vivified him with her warm rays, the sun 
)f his system, He set forth upon his travels, and Leonard 
jecame once more the attendant of the sick. Little (Juthbert 
ay now extended upon the couch of the Gay wood’s sitting- 
‘oom, a confirmed invalid; his body daily wasted away, 
tvhilst his intelloci developed with marked rapidity. Ilis was- 
lie mind of a philosopher jind poet, bursting the husk of a 
child’s frame. Leonard and the cliild clung witli un indcscri- 
)able tenderness to each other ; and thus, accompanying the 
hi Id in his excursions into the beautiful country about High- 
rato, where he was drawn in a little invalid's carriage, and 
)lanmng beautiful surprises for the child, in reading and con- 
versing with him, in sketching for him, in playing soft and 
ovcly music upon the piano, to soothe the gnawing pain 
vhich at times assailed the little tortured frame,— Tjtumard 
)assed the days and weeks and months of Agnes’ absence. 
kVhcrc W'cre his thoughts of love for her ? the work to be 
xcoiiiplishod during her absence ? They did not o^List. 
strange ai’c tho.se problems of character where all duties, 
xcept the sternest and most immediate ones, are fulfilled ^ith 
ncffablo grace, where the lifo would be a one perfect hymn 
if beauty aiid praise were jn inart/ instead of secondary 
luty served and sacrificed to. Leonard unconsciously 
ollowcd in the footsUps of Ids father,— the curse W'as lianded 
[owm through Ids devoted being. At the great Judgujnnt 
)ay w’ill the pleading voice of imperfect organisation, mental 
,s as {>hysical, raise its lamciit, and turn aside the sw’ord 
f the Angel of Judgment? Our Father in Heaven judgclli 
.ot as man judgeth ; and let us take courage in the thought of 
lis mighty compassion when tliLs cry shall reach His throne. 

And thus tunc rolling on brought near the return of Agnes. 


Howovct cold hi the eyes of Ja'onaril the letters of Agnes 
light appear, the love wilhinher soul only huinlthc hiighter 
he longer he remained away, — the longer she restrained the 
xpressioii ot her love. It impelled licr in thcr eager search 
fter materials for licr literary work, which should win her 
enown, not ahme for her own sake and her w'ork’s sake, but 
s an assurance to Leonard, that she w'as on object worthy of 
JVC, and lived out that which she commanded him to live 
at also. Stem with him she was, yot sterner with her.self. 
ler eveiy thought and action were purified %irougU tho 
jiowlcdgc that she had to lire os well as to WTitc in an 
xalted manner ; she icould arouse him, her helovcd, out of 
ia lethargy ; she would be j^ioud of him before her owm soul 
nd before tho whole world. Never had she failed in an 
bject, and in him she would not fail ; love her he must, and 
nth u mighty love, and their lives should be w^jfthy of tlie 
octrincs they would teach. And her 'w'oiuan’.s tenderness 
hot forth w'ith rapid growth. She planned ways iu which 
-) surprise I^conard with tokens of her love, and a scheme, 
^hich gradually ripened wdthin her, was to bring back AvUh 
cr to England the reconciliation of his Uncle Stainboyse,— 
le acknowdedgment from ur^ stem old man that I.eonard 
ad done right iu the indej)cicd(*iit choice of a career. All 
aat Agnes had heatd of the old merchant had sciyed upon 
er imugination, and she felt herself iu many points akin to 
im. understand his character better than Leonard 

oca,’' she said to herself; “ he was right, right to a certain 
ogree; truth is many-sided; hia vision is narrow', —he saw 
ut mo aide of the trutli — but it icus truth and m>t falsehood 
rat he recognised in the life of Leonard’s father, lie must 
aknowledgo through Leonard — through uj?-h-that principle 
ad idpaUty may be united." Agues pondered and pondered 
pon her scheme of reconciliation with the old merchant, and 


without mentioning her intention to Leonard, determined lo 
remain a day or two at Hamburg on her return from Sweden, 
and have an interview with him. 

The commencement of May found Agues arrived at Ham- 
burg with her precious MSS., the result of her eager labotu- 
— her most precious treasures packed within her trunk. A 
miser could not have w'atcht d with more anxiety the convey- 
ance of his money-bags than did Agnes watch the eonveyaiice 
from steamer to hotel of tlu'so beloved piipers. These papers 

once safely locked within her chamber of the Hotel on 

the Alter Jungfernsleig, Agnes breaLhod freely, and began to 
consider how she should comincucc^ lier quest. 

Tho name of Stamboyso was one f>f much note even iu that 
city of great merchants. Tho English hiutllurd of the hotel 
was loud in sounding the praises of his wealth ; hut when 
Agnes expressed a desire to see him, impririiig wdiero she 
should probably find him, a very peculiar expie.usiuii crossed 
the laudlord’.s face, and a dry smile. “ Oh, tho young lady 
would be sure to find Mr. Stainboyse at his olliccs ; he lived 
there, transacted busines.s there, slept Ihcic, nevt r w’ciit out 
from there to public gardens, theatre or church. Yes, }es, 
there was no doubt he would be found there, but whether he 
would see that was another question I 'I'hore were strange 
rumours abroad about him. It was huppo.'^ed he had had homo 
great family utllietion ; but, mire enough, he was an eccentric 
man -some people called him a bear, olhers, a mi.santhvope 
— but such a thing as a lady, and a y<n()uj lady to call upon 
merchant Stamboy.se ! That waus a novelty !" And the stout 
landlord laughed, and rubbed his diinj)U'd luinds, and pubhed 
loAvards 'Vgnes tho raric of the tiible d’hdie, anil rciiui'sled, 
still smiling, to know' at wliat hour she would dine, and whe- 
ther she would dine in. hvv own room or at thi^ public table. 

Agnes, midauiited by this dcbciiption, set foith in the dircc. 
tion of the old meichunt’s abode. The tall waichouses, th’e 
cranes busily at wy^k hauling up l)ah>>, of goods, tlje busy 
Arabic, tho self-absoibed and prosaic thar.u'tLr of coimlcnara o 
of the crow'ds m the narrow stivits, nil illicd Agrus witli an 
uneasy feeling ; she, the woman, tlic' s'-oiiur of nl) but moral 
and intcllectUcJ wealth, felt out of harmony with the world 
i d her. She rccogni/ed how iinpo.sbd-)le it wiriild be fur 
la I -n. lid mid his um le ever to he aughi but antagonistic, and 
heW' she lurself has, by subtl-j dcgriis, felt her kinship of soul 
witii Lror.urd inercaN^, with St.nuboyso to decrease. Yet, 
truth is (null iu .'dl eii l umstai'.ces ; piiiuJplc, xudueiplc ; Stuiu- 
hoy.se, lieonaid, are right, yet, both nrc wrong. I 

am ebdrvoyante of both sphens. I must Im' tho mediator. 
True, xhou iiit Aveal; if Ukki dost not now' drive forth thi se 
childii-h fears.” 

To variou.s clcihs, going in and out of the dudey ofiiocfi, did 
Agnes address berselC, botli iu English and Ucrnuin, but they 
Cither Avero too busy to listen to lur inquiry after the miTchant, 
or shook their head.s dubiou.sly. “IFc new cr sa w any one during 
businc.^-s hours, except uj.on busint.ss. The ludy could not 
possibly see Mr. StamlutyRo till CAeiiir.g ; it A\ii.H iiiqiossibie,** 
testily replied u little man Avitli a largo flabby face, a iion stuck 
behind Ills car, and a huge ledger uiulerneath liis arm. “ It 
tvifs upon budncb;? tho desired to S]u.ak wdth Mr. IStambo\.se,*’ 
urged Agnes ; “ but would he gh'c the foAV linos writtou iqmn 
her card to Mi. Stamboysi^, bhe v\‘ould call again to learn his 
ant) AVer, and at what hour she might have an intoivicw. Gf 
coulee,” she pursiu d in a molliiSing toni', “ she Avould on no 
account ux?oii Mr. Suimboy. c’s time xinnceossanly.” 

“1 know ho w'ill see no lady — never dncf!,” returned the man, 
rubbing his nose wiih the card ; ** and so you had better not 
gi\e yourself trouble of calling again.” 

“1 will thank you to give tho card to Mr. Stamboyse,” viiy 
calmly observed Agues turning away, and I call again.” 
And so Agnes did in the course of a couple of hinira, avIjch 
she found the clerks yet more unCourteous, and the flabby- 
fac(fd man so highly indignant, tliat she felt fiimly ])irsuadcd 
the card had never been delivered. Agues' determmation only 
rose, however, with the oppobition she cncounh red. Leaving 
the office she W|Ikcd sloxvly along a narrow' sti cot, or rather 
lane, the one side of which for many yards was made by the 
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blank walls of the great Stamboywc warehouses ; on she saun- 
tered, pt)nderiiig upon some stratagem by means of which to 
beard the lion JStamljoyse in his den, and raising her eyes they 
fell upon a name, painted in white letters, upon the entrance 
to a passage — “ Stamboyso, Zxoeiter Stock Lmke UwuV* There 
is the jKJCturiral den!" ejaculated she ; “ now will I of a cer- 
tainty achiere jny object. At what hour does the Herr 
Kaufman Stamboyse sup iisked Agues carelessly of a woman 
who was just entering the passage with one of the quaintly- 
shaped Hamburg marketing baskets upon her arm. “Sup? 
FraitlcWf Kaufman Stamboyse?" returned the woman, sud- 
denly stopping and eyeing Agnes from head to foot, “ seven 
o'clock certainly. Kx^rhin — Seven o’clock your master sups, 
does he not? — There’s a lady iiKiuiring. I supiiose your 
master is going to have visitors." 

“Visitors — my master— a lady— a lady indeed— sup do you 
say ? That’s no business of yours, or of hers," screamed and 
scalded a remarkal^ly harsh voice from a higher landing, and 
there w'as a sound as if a broom were most imceremoniously 
flung down the stains, and a loud sound of scouring inter- 
mingled with angry cjac illations followed. 

Agnes, however, hud obtained the information she required, 
and sauntered on : .slic wandered through tlie town, now 
noticing the busy trailic and the many vessels lying at anchor, 
and the barges bearing along the many canals the merchandise 
Irom these lesseLs to the w'arohouscs of the great Hamburg 
merchants ; now amusing licrself wdth the gay costumes of 
tlie w'omi’ii of the humbler class; now pondering and pon- 
dering upon lier scheme, and Leonard’s, ajid her own inter- 
mingling fates. 

IIalfi)a8t six found Agnes with hor hand upon the bell- 
handle hanging beside the door of Merchant Stamboyse. The 
sound of the bell resounded through the ghastly passages and 
up the ghastly public staircase, but no ohc answered to its 
summons. Again and yet again she rang. Growing im- 
patient, sli(3 rang a fourth time, giving a peal fit to have 
awakened the seven sleepers. Slowly a little sliding sliutter 
ill the door slid back, and a sour-faced old servant- woman, 
wrinkled like one of Donner’s portraits, showed herself. 

“And who is then there?" growled an old voice, in 
German, as ill-humoured as the face. “ Oh, I see, the 
the lady, I take it, who wanted to know 
when the Merchant Stamboyse ate liis evening’s bicad. I’ll 
have none of your impertinent inquiries 1" And before Agne.s 
could reply, the shuttcT was pushed violently back. Agne^'*, 
smiling at this extraordinary reception, and wondering what- 
ever son of a monster must be the master of this house, 
guarded by such a Cerberus, heard heavy footsteps ascending 
the stairs with alow and solemn tread. “ Stamboyse !" said 
her heart, and involuntarily her lips felt parched and a great 
weakness came over her frame, A tali and powerful old man, 
whose grizzled locks hung in tliick masses upon the collar of 
his coat-'tJiat blue coat of the peculiai” cut so familiar to her 
in Leonard’s descriptions of liis uncle— stood before her. 
Out of his waistcoat pocket he took a key, and whilst he 
placed it in the lock Agnes read his strong countenance with 
a rapid glance. He had not observed her, as she stood 
somewhat back from the door ; he might have thought her 
merely passing towards some oilier dwelling in the house. 

“ Mr. {Stamboyse,” suddenly spoke Agnes, stepping forward, 
and her words coming forth without reflection, for a great 
nervousness was upon her soul. Ho turned suddenly round — 
the light in his cold, grey eyes flashed upon her a stern lightning. 

“ Madam ? — 1 have the honour r" 

“Mr. fetamboyse, I am very anxious to hav^ an interview 
with you ; it is upon business. 1 liave found it next to impos- 
sible to gain admittance to you- -I uni hero in Hambuig on 
purpose ; wheir may I have a few moments' — half an hour's 
conversation with you : " And Agnes felt that the blodd, 
spite of herself, rush(Ml up to the very routs of her hair. * 

“liusiuess?" slowly repeated Stamboyse, and his keen eyes 
pcTUhcd lux face— “business? — you, a kuly^ with busi- 
ness to the Merchant Stamboyse?" Agnes imagined a 
shadow of satire upon his face and in his words : it stung her. 


“ Yes, business, sir. A woman, as I take it, may have 
business, sir, as well as a man ; important business !" proudly, 
and with a certain anger in her manner, replied Agnes. 

“You are, perhaps, too much of an Knglish yomiy 
pursued the old merchant, “ to call here at so early an hour 
as seven to-morrow morning. If not too early for a young 
lady, before I go to my very important business I can 
then attend to yoitr very important business. Madam, good 
evening." 

The old merchajit had entered his door, leaving Agnes 
standing alone upon the landing. Was she Indignant, amused, 
wounded ? She did not know ; but this she knew, that all 
shadow of sympathy seemed impossible between her and 
Leonard's uncle. “ Yes, yes, how could Leonard have 
endured the slavery of such a master ? Her very mission 
seemed to lose its object ; wdiat had she comi’ for ? for what 
did she now desire an interview ? She felt as though the 
whole attempt were an absurd piece’of stupidity. She seemed 
to have lost licr anchorage. Who has not known such a 
miserable, perplexing, mortifying mood of mind ? A quiet 
night’s rest, however, had wonderfully calmed her, and at 
half-past flve o’clock the next morning, her interview with 
Leonard’s uncle assumed u more hopeful aspect. 

When ready- dressed by six, she flung oj>en her tlmmber-. 
window, and witli a joyous hope within her heart, leant out 
and watched the bright rays of the newly risen sun gilding 
the Lombard’s Brukc, the masts of the various craft lying 
in the basin, and the groups of early lioliday people passing 
along the broad public walks of the Alti r and Neuer Jung* 
fernsteig, for tliis was Ascension Day. The bells of the 
churches were already pleasant sounding, in the clear air, 
and an unusual peacefulness seemed with the early morning 
to arch over the busy sea-port town. 

Agnes was ushered intt> the presence of the meri himt by 
the] cross old woman, cowed, however, it sia'incd to Agnes, at 
some command issued by her stern master, relative to this 
visit. She entered his presence precisely as the neighbouring 
church-tower tolled seyeii. Stamboyse ^vas reading tlic 
“ Algemeine Zeitmig," as he sippeil his coffee, wrapt in his 
raoming-gown. The face had become harder than wlicn she 
last saw him, and more than ten years seemed to liave laid 
‘their stamp upon him. 

“You are come, madam," said lie, laying down the paj)cr, 
rising, offering her a chair at the breakfast table, and pei using 
her countenaifce with a peculiar mixture of dry humour and 
cont<‘mpt. “Bring in another cup of coffee, Martha," he 
pursued, addressing the old woman who lingered in the door- 
way, scowling and sticking out her under lip till .she looked 
more like some corbel in a church than living, to Agnes. “ I 
did not expect so early ii lady visitor— you see —Madam, your 
important business— yow will favour me!'* 

Agnes sate for a few moments with a strange feeling of 
petrifaction creeping over her ; those cold seai’ching eyes of 
the old man, all the time of her silence, reading her perplexed 
and distressed countenance, “Now I am here," she con- 
tihued suddenly, and raised her eyes, fixing them boldly upon 
Ilia, “ my business becomes difficult." 

“ Humph," remarked Stamboyse. 

“ Difficult, because I feel how completely you and I are 
guided, or rather influenc(‘il by such opposite views in 
life." 

“What does till this lead to, madam?" growled the mer- 
chant, impatiently, taking up his paper. 

“ It leads, Mr. StamlMiyse, to the very heart of iny buai- 
ness." 

“ Heart!** growled the merchant, “ of course, a young lady 
can only have bueinesa of the hearty** And ho ooutmued to 
glance over liis paper. 

“ Mr. Stamboyse," cried Agnes, starting with impatience 
from her chair, and stamping her foot with irres trainable 
irritation upon the fluor, “for once listen to a woman as 
tliough she were a human being. Drop, for heaven’s sake, 
the word young lady. I am a human being, who demand a 
fatif and candid hearing from another human being," 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


This distinguished philosopher was born at Woolsthorpe, in 
Lincolnshire, on Christmas-day (old style), 1642, precisely 
a year affer the death of Galileo. When he was three 
years old, his mother married the Rev. Barnabas Smith, 
rector of North Witham, about a mile from Woolsthorpe, 
and the Child was placed under the care of his maternal 
grandmother. After receiving some slight education at two 
day-schools in Skillington and Stoke, in his twelfth year he 
was sent to the Free School at Grantham, boarding in the 


fore, of spending his hours iu play, In? was employed in fabri- 
cating cither something he had seen, or something of his 
own invention. Some of his productions were a windmill, a 
water-clock, and a carriage moved by the person who occupied 
it. The water-clock was manufactured out of a box given to 
Newton by Mrs. Clark’s brother. It stood about four feet 
h'gh, and had the appearance of a common house- clock. The 
index of the dial-plate was turned by a piece of wood which 
rose or fell by the action of dropping water. The Clark family 
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house of Mr. Clark, a res; stable apothecary in the town. 
At this time he crrtainly had not the reputation of a clever 
boy. His position in the school did not even place him in 
the rank of mediocrity. He was not stimulated by the 
advancement of others, until an occurrence, rendered singular 
from its effects, aroused him from his inactivity. One day a 
boy# who was above him, having given him a kick upon his 
Stomaoh, from which he suffered excruciating pain, Newton, 
in revenge, applied himself so sedulously to study, that he 
not only passed his assailant, but became head boy of the 
school. The habit of application, which he had now acquired, 
withdrew him from ordinary boyish pleasures ; instead, thcre- 


used the clock long after the inventor had left Grantham, 
llie active mind of Newton pursued other studies oven at this 
time. The walls of his room were covered with charcoal 
drawings of birds, beasts, men, ships, and mathematical 
figures, all of which were well designed. Some of the por- 
traits were taken from life, as those of Dr. Domic, Mr. Stokes, 
the master of Grantham School, and King Charles I. He also 
app(‘ars to have indulged in poetry. 

While drawing and poetising, the principal subject <f 
his mind 4 Was \oi neglected. To the movements of the 
heavenly bodies he was not negligent; for aware of the 
imperfections of the water-clock, the Jiolo of which being 
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small was likely to be stopped by impurities in the water, 
he thouglit he could make a more accurate measure of 
time by noticing the motion of the sun. Accordingly 
he traced the varying movements of this luminary on the 
walls and roofs of the buildings with the aid of pins, and 
succeeded in obtaining accurate sub-divisions of the hours 
and half-hours. One dial went by the name of “ Isaac’s 
dial,” and was consulted by the inhabitants of the place as a 
public clock. "When he had reached his fifteenth year, his 
mother imagined he might be useful in managing the farm 
and country business at Woolsthorpc, and from a motive of 
economy withdrew hirti from school ; but she soon discovered 
his utter incai>acity for such an occupation. She therefore de- 
cided on sending him back to Grantham school, in order to pre- 
pare for his collegiate studies at Cambridge, his uncle having 
discovered him in a hay- loft, or, as JM. Biot says, under 
a hedge, working a mathematical problem. On the 5th of 
June, 16G0, in the eighteenth year of his age, Newton was 
admitted into Trinity College, Cambridge, which may be 
considered the true birth-place of hi.s genius. Ho was urged 
to the- study of mathematics by. an overpowering desire to 
search into the truth of judicial astrology, and he proved its 
folly by niathomatical means. Without any preliminary 
study he mastered Bescartes’ geometry, but having omitted to 
go through a course of previous study, so essential as a 
ground-work, he ^pressed regret to Br. Pemberton, that 
“ ho applied himself to the works of Descartes and other 
algebraic writers, before he had considered the elements of 
Euclid with that attention so excellent a writer deserved.” 
Whatever opinion may be formed of his attainment at this 
moment, it cannot be. denied that his knowledge of Br. 
Wallis’s Arithmetic of Iuhnites,” Saunderson’s “ XjOgic,” 
and the ** Optics ” of Keiiler, was deep and extensive ; and 
having adopted the plan of making comments during their 
perusal, a proceeding of unspeakable importance to tlie real 
stud(‘nt of any subject, we arc not surprised to learn that ho 
outstripped tlic tutor who directed his studies. Very little 
is known of the first three years he spent at Cambridge, but 
in 1004, as api)carb from a statement of his expenses, ho pur- 
chased a prism to test Descartes’ theory of coloitrs, which he 
found exceedingly defective. The true theory of colours at 
this time was but imperfectly understood, even by those who 
stood high in the scientific world. It may be fairly pre- 
sumed that Newton had not distinguished himself by any 
very groat discovery, or at least communicated it, as early 
as 1604 or 1666; inasmuch as we find him contesting the 
law fellowship with Mr, Hubert Noedale ; and their attain* 
ments being equal, Br. Barrow conferred the hllow'ship on 
New ton’s rival, in^ consequence of seniority. In 1665, he 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts^ 

His first grand discov'^cry took place about this period, and 
was made public in 1(»60, U related u» the different refrangibi* 
lity of the rays of light. The prism before alluded to does not 
appear to have fully answered purpose, or at all events it 
did not satisfy his ever eager mind. But, in 1066, he procured 
a triangular glass prism, to study therewith the cclobated phe- 
nomena of colours. Whatever preparation for experiment had 
been made by others, and whatever revelations had been made 
by improved artificial appliances, it is certain that ideas of no 
ordinary importance were luaturing in tlic mind of Ncivton, 
He began his experiments with the triangular glass prism, 
by darkening his chamber, and perforating tme of his window'- 
sbutters, so that a convenient quantity of the sun’s light, 
which piissed through the piism, was so refracted as *to 
exhibit aU the different colours on tbc wall, forming an 
image five tinies as long as it wiis broad. The jirism 
made the colours stand forth thus -Violet, indigo, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, red. Bpou this he was much excited 
to ascertain whence it proceeded, and made many experi- 
mentH for the purpose, from which he at length drew the 
grand ' Conclusion, that light was not hom; gencous, but 
consisted of rays, some of which were more refrangible than 
others. When this discovery was applied, to the lens of 
a refracting telescope, it produced a distinctness of one 


colour, wdiilo all the others were indistinct, which caused 
Newton to abandon all hope of improvement in that direction, 
and he took into consideration the principle of reflexion. 
When he had arrived thus far, the plague forced him to leave 
Cambridge and return to Woolsthorpc ; but in» 1668 he 
resumed the inquiry, having thought that highly polished 
metiil might assist in the experiment. He constructed an 
instrument with the cye-gluss at the side of the tube, reflecting 
the rays upon it by an oval i>lane speculum. This telescope was 
six inches in length, and was, as Newton himself observed, an 
epitome of what might be done. Ho had seen through it 
Jupiter, distinctly, with his four satellites, and also the horns 
of Venus, and it bears a peculiar interest as being the first 
reflecting one directed to the heavens. Newton contrived 
another, exceeding in the former utility, wliich wa.s shown to 
the king, and is now preserved in the library of the Royal 
Society of London, with this inscription ; — 

INVXNtEi) »Y 81K ISAAC NEWTON, AND MADE WITK IIIH 

OWN ItANDS, 1671. 

In 1669, on the resignation of Br. Barrow^, he was appointed 
Lucasian Professor Of Maihematics, and delivered lectures on 
optics in the University of Cambridge in the years 1669, 1071), 
and 1671, containing his principal discoveries relative to Ughl. 
On the 11th of January, 1671, he was elected Fellow' of, the 
Iloyal Society, to which body' he was unkiiowni except from 
his telescope. He submitted liimsell* to bo “ considered and 
examined,” in a letter to Oldeiibui-g of the (ith rebniary, 
and the “solemn thanks” of the society were accorded, 
and the communication itself piiblislicd in the transactions. 
That he might place himsolf beyond the possibility of doubt 
as to the refrangibility of the colours of light, he recom- 
posed white light out of the seven colours already mentioned. 
The astronomical discoveries of Newton even surpu.sstd 
those contained in his “Oplicks, or a dreaiise on the Ite- 
llexions, llcfVactions, Inflexions, and Colours of Light,” since 
they arc*, for the most part, the tiekuow lodged foundation 
of alt tliat is valuable in that most interesting and important 
science. 

In 1678 the Iloyal Society retpicsted his opinion on a sys- 
tem of physical astronomy. In answer to this, ho wrote to 
Br. Hooke, the successor of Oldenburg, proposing an expeii- 
ment for verifying the motion of the earth, by observing whe- 
ther or not bodies that £*11 from a considerable height descend 
in a vortical direction, assuming that if the earth were at rcJd 
the body would describe a vertical line, but if it revolved 
round its axis the body must In its fall incline tow ards the 
east. Br. Hooke, at the instance of the society, tried an 
experiment in order to prove Its accuracy, which, failing to 
establish Newton’s theory, evolved another, viz,, that the 
body would fkll in a south-east direction from the point when 
the body began to move* The truth of this New ton admitted, 
and the result W'as a demonstration that a planet, acted upon 
by an attractive force varying inversely aw the squares of the 
distances^ will describe an elliptical orbit in one of whose foci 
the attractive force resides. This disclosed the true cause of 
all cel^tial motion ; but, as yet, Newton had not completely 
compr^ended it in its vast extent. An accident revealed this 
most imi)ortant doctrine to a mind prepared to act upon any 
feasible suggestion. In June, 1682, when attending a meeting 
of the Iloyal Socitdy, tht* subject for discussion w'as the mea- 
surement of a degree of the meridian, by M. Picard, in 1079. 
AVith fresh light upon the question which liacl formerly occu- 
pied his attention, he returned once more to the investigation 
of so pleasing an inquiry. Having been able to find the 
diameter of the earth with the new data thus furnished, as he 
proceeded, he foresaw what would ensue; and the nervous 
irritability so produced prevented his completing the calcula- 
tion himsfelf. It W'a«, however, wrought out through the 
medium of a friend,— tlie discovery being, that the force [of 
gravity whivh regulated the fall of bodies at the earth’s sur- 
face, whou diminished as tfie square of the moon's distance 
fkoni the earth, was found to be almost exactly equal to the 
centrifugal force of the moon as deduced from her observed 
distance and velocity. 
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The Iloyal Society wore very deeirous that this work should 
be entered on the register, and solicited Newton to agree to it, 
on which he expressed his willingness to enter on the regis- 
ter his notions about motion, and his intentions to fit them 
suddenly fpr the press/' He gave the MSS. to the society, 
and they published the “Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy,” edited by Dr. Halley. When the work *va8 
presented — Sir John Hoskins, vice-president, in the chair— a 
member remarked that Mr. Newton had carried th(j thing so 
fur that there was nothing more to be added ; to which the 
vioo-president replied, that the method was ho much more 
to be prized, as it was both invented and perfected at the same 
time. 

The Principia consists of three books ; the first and second 
** On the Motion of Bodies,” and the third On the System 
of tlxe World.’* The great discovery of the work is, that every 
particle of matter is attracted by, or gravitates to, every other 
particle of matter with a force inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distance. Prom this he. was able to calculate not 
only the weight of the same body at the surfaiio of the sun and 
the planets, but even to calculate the* quantity of matter in the 
sun and in all the planets that liad satellites, and to determine 
the density, or specific gravity, of the matter of which they 
were eompoged. And, on the principles of gravitation, he 
expliiinod the theory of the tides. Proceeding onwards in 
abstruse matluimatical inquiry, ho established the Biiiomial 
TJieorem— a well-known and most useful algebraical formula. 
Ho had invented his system of fluxions prior to IGOO, and in 
IdGO communicated it to Hr. Barrow, who wroU^to Mr. Collins 
Ktiiting th(! fact. The work was eventually sent to Collins, 
"and returned to Dr, Barrow when he had taken a copy, which 
was published after a carefhl collation with the original, with 
Newton’s consent, fifty years after it was written. He is also 
th(' author of “ X^niversul Aritliinctic,” and many treatises on 
the highest brauchcR of mathematics. 

On the first of January 1007, Bernouilli addiessed a letter 
to the most distinguished luatliematieians in liuropo, challeng- 
ing them to solve the two subjoined problems : 

1 --To determine tlie cui-mj line e(niji(Tliiig two gixou p«)iiit8 
viiich are at difibrent distunecs fidin (he horizon, and not iu the 
sdMie \ertical line, along whieh a body jaissing h;^ its own 

anii hf'ginniag to mo\o at^ the upper ]ioiut, shall vlcRccnd to the. 
lowi r ]V)int in the shortest time possibh-. 

2 j'o find a curve line of this property, that the two segments of 
i\ right line from a given point through the curve, being raised to 
any given power, and taken together, may make everywhere the 
snnu- sum. 

Bernouilli allowed six months to elapse for the solution of 
these i>roblems to be sent in, and at the special request of 
J/eibuitz agreed to ixfend the time to twelve months. But 
the day after their reception by Newton, ho iuformml Mr. 
Charles Montague, president of the Iloyal Society, that he had 
solved both. Three solutions w'cre roeeived by Bernouilli, 
who, notwilhatandiiig, detected Newton’s, though anonymous, 

“ as the lion known by his claw.” The hist effort iii matlie- 
maties in which Newton was engaged, was the Holutioii of the 
somewhat celebrated probhun of Leibnitz, which th© latter 
intended as a didirince to England. Its object was to deter- 
mine tlie curve wliich should cut at riglit angles en infinity of 
curves of a given nature, but expressible by the same ci^uation. 
Newton ri'turned fatigued from the Mint and received the 
problem about four o’clock in the. afternoon ; but so far from 
considering it involved the difficulty supixosed to be attached 
to if, lie treated it as pastime, and sol\ ed it before going to bed. 
Prom the time of Newton’s appointment to the professor-’ 
ship of mathematicfl, to the year 1695, he resided almost con- 
Ktontly at Cambridge, having received a dispensation from 
Charles II. to continue his Pellowship nt Trinity College 
without taking orders. When James IT. issued a mandamus 
to the University of Cambridge to confer the degree of 
Master of Arts on Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, 
without taking the usual oaths, the University resisted such 
an attat‘,k upon their rights ; and the Vice -(Chancellor being 
summoned before the ecclesiastical commission for contempt, 


from the decided tone adopted by Newton, lie was elected one 
of the nine delegates appointed to defend the independence of 
the University. Their representation to the king had the 
designed effect, and he withdrew his obnoxious demand. In 
consequence of the Hu^'ccssful termination of this disagreeable 
encounter, Newton was elected member of the Convention 
rarliamcnt for the? University, and sat till its dissolution. 
The narrownesH of his income, however, wots probably the 
cause of his limiting his residence to C-ainbridge. 

On one occasion, while attending Uivine service at chapel, a 
little dog, left in his study, overturne.d alighted taper upon his 
papers and burnt them. It is report ('d that when ho discovered 
the magnitude of his los.s, ho exclaimed, “ Oh, Diamond, 
Diamond, little do you know the mischief you have done me.” 
This fact exhibits the great control Newton possessed over his 
outward feelings, hut it is known that his mental distress, to a 
certain extent, disturbed his reason. lie himself observes 
that he did not recover his (’quauimity for a twelvt mouth; but 
notwithstanding this, he was able to compose hi.s four cele- 
brated letters to Dr. Bentley, on the existence of a Deity, at 
the time the latter W'as to deliver the Boyle liccture, for the 
vindication of the fundamental principles of naiural and re- 
vealed religion. In the meantime, however, a correspondence 
ensued with Mr. lioeke, in which Newton condemned his 
opinions as to innate idi as, concedving that thf'y struck at the 
root of all morality; yet, on re- considering the sulqect, he 
hecame convinced of theii truth, and addres.sed an apologetic 
letter to Locke, dated “ at the Bull, in Shoreditch, London, 
Sept. 10th, 109m.” In 1091, we find him again occ'upiod in 
making observations on the lunar theory. 

When New'ton was in his fifty-third >car, and all Europe 
offering incense to his name, othiT memh^'rs of the University, 
of the same standing as himself, hud rei-civcd lucrative 
appointments in church or state. It was now his turn to 
tloat with the tide of fortuiv*, and exchange the solitude of a 
.study for more active life. Mr. tdiarle.s Montague (aft( rvvards 
Earl of Halifax) was Chaiieedor of the I'lxehf (juer. The com 
of the nation was adult crated and debased, so that a new 
coinage was resolved upon. Mr. Overton, tlu' Warden of the 
Mmt, being appointed (Commissioner of ('ustoms, Montagiu', 
in a very handsomj' manner, procured the popt for Newtf>n. 
Its value was from five to six huiuhed poundH per ainuiui. 
Ilia great chemical and mathematical knowledge was eminent ly 
useful in his new situation, for the rc-coiuagc wub completed 
in two yeans. In 1609, ^<cwton was promoted to the Master- 
ship of the Mint, worth twelve or fiftt‘en hundred iiounds per 
anuvun, which he held during tlie remainder of his li^'e. lie 
drew up an official report upon the coinage and a table of 
assays of f-mugu coins. During his Wardenship he perfornusl 
luH dutb's as profcs.sor at C:iml ridge, but whon eleeti'd 
M.’'^ter, ]\Ir. ’Whiston was appointed deputy. Other honoUi.s 
followed the elevation of N(’wton. Tlie Royal Academy of 
iSciences admitted the distinguished philosopher an a-sociatc ; 
and Queen Anne, wlio was n siding at Newmarket, on visiting 
the I'uivevMty of (’anibridgf', conferrf'd on him the order of 
kuighthord. lie also sat as number lV)r the University in 
parliament, and was for tive-and twenty years annually elected 
president of tlu' Royal Society of TiOiidon. 

On the accession of Ocorge I. in 17M, Sir Isaac Newton 
was received at (’ourt, and his eqnversntiou jiarticularly 
delighted the Viincess of Wales, But Leibnitz, who regarded 
his rival with no friendly eye, reprc.scnted Newton as a mate- 
rialist, endeavouring to maintain his charge by portion-s of 
hi.'3 jmbli.shed works. This reaching the ears of the king, ho 
requested him to reply, wdiieh he did, and with t ffeet. The 
Brincess of Wales W'as a lady of great h'arning, and of a 
highly cultivated taste. (’onvorHiug one day on some points 
of ancient history, Sir Lsaac explained to her n new system of 
chronology, 'which he litid composed at Uaiuhridge by way 
“ of refreshing himself with history and chronology, when ho 
was weary with other studies.” 

Not only ^ Isaac Newton a mathematician and an 
astronomer, but he was wUat is of far greater importaneo, a 
devout Christian. 
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ST. ROBERTS CHAPEL. 


^V'b EngUsli have wi immeasurable advantage over the in- 
habitants of newly-peopled lands. Wo are rich in local 
associations— not a rock or stream, not a sunny plain or shady 
glen is there, but has its tale of pathos or fun, tif tears or 
laughter, as the case may be. The grandest landscape soon 
wearies if there be no past connected with it. Our brethren 
on the other side o£ the water are less favoured in this 
respect, though America is not badly off after all. 

In this country one knows not where to turn without being 
followed by the past, Every spot is hallowed by history or le- 
gend. For instance, near the once important, but now declin- 
ing town of Knareaborough, then* is a chapel cut out of the 
solid rock, which forms an illustration of what we have 
advanced. Not far from the Dropping AVcll, wliioh is a won- 
derful curiosity in its way, — not far from where that celebrated 
personage, Mother Shipton, was born —stands the chapel which 
bears the name of St. Robert, and drawings of which accom- 
pany these remarks. The story is, that the hermit, who had 


strangest murders that over occurred — the murder of Daniel 
Clark by Eugene Aram. This murder took place in 1746. It 
seems that in this cave Clark and Aram had secreted floods 
and* plate, of which they had conspired to defraud their neigh- 
bours. In this cave their associates met to divide their stolen 
property, and here Clark was murdered and buried by Aranu 
Some short time afterwards Aram left that part of the country, 
and went to live at Lynn, in Norfolk, where he was usher in a 
school for upwards of thirteen years. The discovery of the 
murder whs made quite by accident. A labourer foiuid a 
skeleton in a neighbouring quarry. The people of Knares- 
borough having long wondered what had become of Clark, 
supposed the skeleton might be his. A coroner being sent for, 
the wif(* of Aram, who resided in the town, and had long been 
deserted by hijr husband, was examined. Her evidence threw 
some suspicion on an accomplice named Houseman, and he, on 
his examination, having betrayed great confusion and marks 
of guilt, a closer investigation was made, which terminated in a 
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previously spent some years in the monasteries of Fountains 
and AVhitby, and was afterwards abbot of New Minster, and 
a contemporary of King John, who gave him forty acres of 
land in Swinescot, was so delighted with the spot, that he set 
to work like a mole, and grubbed out a cell for himself. The 
chapel has a neatly arched roof, a gothic window and door ; 
the ribs rest on neat pilasters. Gn the right-hand side are 
four terrific faces ;* in front an altar. On the floor is a hole, 
in which was probably placed a cross, and on the sides arc 
two niches, long since dispossessed of their images. The 
length c£ the cell is 1 en feet and a half, the breadth nine, and 
the height seven and a half. Near tlie door is cut a gigantic 
figure, in the act of drawing his sword. This, it h<is been sug- 
gested, may have been designed for the genius of the saint, 
which, it should seem, powerfully defended the pious hermit, 
St. Robert w^as a native of York, and in the lierpiitagu is a 
figure of the hermit surrounded by his books, About a mile 
down the liver, near Grimbald-brldge, is St. Robert’s Cave, 
the usual residence of the saint, and the scene of one of the 


confession of his crime. Aram, having been implicated by 
Houseman, was apprehended and brought to York Castle, 
where he was tried and eonvicted. It is true that the 
legal evidence against him was extremely deficient — fur- 
nished almost entirely by an accomplice, and so scanty 
and suspicious that a man tried upon it at the present day 
would unquestionably escape conviction. But Aram con- 
fessed his guilt, though not till after his trial. He delivered a 
defence so admirable for its ingenuity, and so replete with 
erudition and antiquarian knowledge, that it astonished the 
whole court. He attempted to prevent his execution by 
suicide, in which he succeeded so far as to be brought to the 
scaffold almost in a ^^tate of insensibility. Sir Lytton Bulwer 
throws a doubt qpon the guilt of Aram ; we, however, cannot 
question it. Ills confession sets that matter at rest ; and if 
Aram's tale bo true, it was his wife that urged him to the 
commission of so foul a deed. He is described as very chari- 
table and humane ip general, 

Aram wap a self-taught man ; his devotion to learning was 
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the one absorbing passion of his life. According to his own 
account, drawn up at the request of the clergyman who 
attended him after his condemnation, he was born at Hamsgill, 
a little village in Nctherdale, 1704, At. the age of sixteen 
he went to Newby, “ It was here,*’ he says, **my propensity 
for literature first appeared, for being always of a ’solitary dis- 
position and fond of books, I enjoyed here all the repose and 
opportunity I could wish. My study at that time was engaged 
in the mathematics ; I know not what my acquisitions were, 
but I am certain my application was at once iinwearied and 
intense . I found in my father’s library there, which contained a 
great number of books in most brsinches — “Kersey’s Algebra,** 
“Leyburn’s Cursus Mathematicus,” “Ward’s Young Mathe- 
matician s Guide, and a groat many more ; but those being the 


tion of a compai ative lexicon. He had made preparations for 
that purpose. He had investigated the Celtic as far as possible 
in all its dialects, and had made comparisons between that and 
the English, the Latin, the Greek, and even the Hebrew. He 
had made notes and compared above 3,000 of these words 
together, But this was not to be — the dream was to remain 
a dream. Punishment was tracking, though tardily, the steps 
of the criminal, and at last brought him to the prison and 
gallows, instead of a niche in the temple of fame. 

It is no wonder that the author of “ Caleb Williams” 
should have stated that he always had thought the tale of 
Eugene Aram peculi?irly adapted for fiction, and that he more 
than once entertained the notion of making it the foundation 
of a tale ; or that, in our own time, it should have formed as 
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books with*which I was over most conversant, I remember 
them the better. I was even then equal to the management of 
quadratic equations and ir geometrical constructions.” At 
one time it was intended rbut Aram should be sent to London ; 
however, ho remained in the country, where he began to teach, 
and got married. This last step Aram ever regretted. He says, 
“the misconduct of the wife wdiich that place afforded me has 
procured me tins place, this prosecution, this infamy, and this 
sentence,” Though married, Aram’s assiduity in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge seems to have been as great us ever. He 
turned his attention to the classics : he read all the Latin 
classics ; ho then went to the Greek Tes^tament, and afterwards 
mastered Hesiod, Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and all the Greek tragedians. Aram was also equally attached 
to the Study of botany. One of his schemes was the forma- 


drama and as novel the subject of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s 
artistic pen. 

In his preface Sir Bulwer Lytton gives us additional par- 
ticidars respecting Eugene Aram. He says : “ It so happened 
that during Aram’s residence at Lynn, his leputation for 
learning had attracted the notice of my grandfatlur— a country 
gentleman living in the same county, and of more int(*lligence 
and accomplishments than at that day usually characterised 
his class. Aram frequently visited at Hcydoii (my grand- 
father’s house), and gave lessons, probably in no very eleva.t^d 
branches of erudition, to the younger memb('rs oi the tamily. 
This I chanced to hear when I was on a visit in Norfolk, some 
two years before this novel was published, and it tended to 
increase the interest with which I had previously speculated 
on the phenomena of a trial which, taken altogether, is 
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perliapa the most remarkable in the register of British crime. 
I endeavoured to collect such anecdotes of Aram's life and 
manners as tradition and hearsay still kept afloat; these 
anecdotes were so far uniform that they all concurred in 
representing him as a person who, till the detection of the 
crime for which ho was sentenced, appeared of the mildest 
character and most unexceptionable morals. An invariable 
gentleness and ])aticnce in his mode of tuition — qualities then 
very uncommon at schools — had made him so beloved by his 
pupils at Lynn, that in after-life there was scarcely one of 
them who did not persist in the belief of his innocence. His 
personal and moral qualities, as described in these pages, are 
such as were related to me by persons who had heard him 
described by his contemporaries— the calm, benign Counte- 
nance — the delicate health — the thoughtful stoop — the noise- 
less step — the custom, not uncommon with scholars and 
absent fnen, of muttering to himself — a singular elot|uencc in 
conversation, when once roused from silence— an active ten- 
derness and charity to the poor, with whom he was ready 
to share his own scanty means— an apparent disregard for 
money, except wlien employed in the purchase of books —au 
utter indifference to the anibition usually accompanying self- 
taught talent, whether to better the condition or to increase 
the re])ute ; these, and other features portrayed in the novel, 
arc, as far as I can rely oi^my information, faithful to the 
features of the original," 

8t. Kobert may bo ff)rgotton, but Lugene Arum must 

THE BEAD 

WunN Koberto llecanati entered the chamber, the council 
had but just commenced their deliherations. Charts and 
military plana were siu'cad out upon the tabh', to one of which 
Zeno was pointing, tracing along it some of the military 
operations which he advocated, and urgently cmforcing his 
viev/s. As the condottierc leacler advanced up the room, all 
eyes were turned towards him, and a general feeling of 
surprise was manifested by the council. Zeno at once rose, 
and addressing the council said, — 

“ So please your highness, and you, excellent signori, I 
ha\f^ i'l this sudden emergency taken xtpon myself tho respon- 
sibility of inviting this valiant cnptahi, Sir Itoborlo di Ueca- 
iiali to attend u])on ymi here to-night - the shortness of the 
time precluded my consulting the council. Knowii\g, as I do, 
his great knowledge and skill in war, and being well eertitierl, 
moreover, of his intimate ae«iuaintaricc with the condition and 
rcHoiircos of tho enemy, I doubt not that he can render you 
much useful information. I am bound, too, to believe that 
the fidelity and allegiance wdiich ho owes to our scignory, 
while receiving he?r pay, will induce him to place his informa- 
tion at your service, and that the honour of a soldier and a 
knight will forbid his using to your disadvantage aught that 
he shall see or hear w’hilst amongst us." 

As Zeno pronounced these words — which he did with an 
emphasis, slight indeed, yet perceived by him for whom it 
was intended -he fixed his eyes upon tho face of the condot- 
ticro. AVhatever might have been tho impression which his 
observations made upon the latter, his pale fac<' gave no exter- 
nal manifestation, and he noticed them no farther than by a 
mute inclination of the head, w’hieh might equally imply an 
assent to the statement, or an acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment which he ivait justified in consi(it*ring they w'cre 
meant to convey. 

When Zeno had concluded he looked to the doge, expect- 
ing from liiin, as the president, some expression of the feeling 
of the council in n lation to what be bad done. Contariuk 
however, cast an tmeasy and incpiirlng glance at bis neighbour 
in black ; the latter understood him perfectly and said, 

* “ Your highness would know' the opinion flvose whose 
duty it is to give you their respectful advice Oii all occasions.” 

” AR9UTodh%" said the doge, ** I w^as about to ssk it.—' 
Troceod signore/' 

“ The noble Zeno has certainly acted the boldness 
and promptitude of a soldier, but- " 


live, for genius has immortalised his name. Tho reader of 

Hood will remember tho picture of the usher, 

Who sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man. 

His hat was off— his vest aparl, 

To catch heaven’s blessed hreeiso ; 

For a burning thought xvas in his look, 

And his hosom ill at case : 

So he leaned upon his hand and read 
The Book hetween his knees ; 

Leaf after Ifcaf he turn’d it o’er, 

INhw ever glanced aside, 

F»>r Ihc peace of his soul he read that book, 
ill llie golden eventide. 

hlueh si tidy had made him very loan. 

And pah*, and leadon-eyed ; • 

At last he shut the ponderous tome ; 

With a fust and fervent grasj), 

Ho strained the dusky covers close, 

And fix’d tho brazen hasp. 

* 0 flod, could I so close my ininrl, 

And clasp it with a hasp ! ’ ” 

All this at times Aram must have felt - at times nnire than 
this must have fired hit; brain ; for our erimes walk w ith us as 
shadow's, blotting out the aim of life, rendering all dark and 
drear. 

ISRIDAL. 

The wily member of the in liis turn now paused, while 
with a rapid glance ho colleet(*d the feelings of tlie rt'st 
of tho council. The noble and ingenxious feiitures of 
t'XprcsHed his cordial approval of what his brother in arms 
had done, and the countenances of the otlqgr senators w'crc too 
well schooled to express their thoughts, at all cveiUs tin* most 
acute eye couhl not eolloet from them any sentiment of 
dissent, so the speaker continu(*d — 

“ But that he has acted with his usual prudence, may, 
perhaps, be qxic?ilioncd - sUll knowing his wisdom, and takiiig 
the emergency into account, I^^’ouUl hunibly advise your 
Idghness’s supcuor judgment, that you should noxv sanction 
whfit the general has done." 

“ Vmir advice entirely accords with our own \iew of tin* 
matter. Wc iinitc lioberto di llecanati as a true and faithlid 
captain, now' in the service Of our most strenu republic, io 
assist at these our deliberations. How say ye, seignors 

A general assent was implied by the mute mot i tins of the 
members, and, at a signal from the doge, lleofinati, wlio had 
awaited the result wuth tho same pale face unci impei turhable 
deportment which ever distmguishcMl him, quietly took the 
seat at the council hoard that was indicated to him. Zeno 
now continued tho observations which the entrance of lleca- 
uati had interrupted. 

I was endeavom’ing to explain to your highness and the 
council the reasons which I consider justify the course I have 
urged uj)on the scignory. To prei ipitate an engagement Avith 
the enemy at this moment Avould, I hold, be us unwise as it 
is unneccs.sary. What snya tho admiral 

‘‘In my judgment," .said Fmani, “our safest policy is to 
block up every entraiu'c to Chioggiu from the Adriatic ; by 
that means we shall as efleetually keep the Genoese fleet 
within, as Ave shall prevent any succour being rendered to 
them from Avithout," 

“A'et in the meantime," interposed the member of the 
Council of Ten, “ we should not forget the dangers of length- 
ening tho campaign, 'fhe hazards and fluctuations of a 
blockade are numerous, and such as no foresight can provide 
f^ainst, A thousand of those accidents, which wg sec hap- 
pening evory day in warfare, may relieve tho town, ;md suffer 
the enemy to recover from their panic and gain courage to act 
on the offensive. 1 much doubt tho Ai'isdom of deferring more 
active measures on the part of the republic." 

” Besides,” said one of tho senators, “ tho ardoui' of our 
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troops is likely to abate by continued inaction. We sbould 
take warning by the late of tlie Genoese admiral : he, too, 
pursued the course which our noble Zeno now recommends, 
happily, perhaps, for Venice, though disastrous for himself.*' 

The spirit ot the Venetian general was roused by this 
insinuation, and he replied warmly — 

Mertsiros, 1 square not my own conduct by that of Boria, 
whom, never timeless, I honour as a brave man ; nor will I 
have the issue of our manceuvres judged by that of the 
Genoese. I know the troops whom I command and the 
country whioli we occupy, and I stajte my reputation— iny 
life, if need be — on the safety of my views.*’ 

Nevertheless,” said another of the senate, “ assuming that 
our noble general is right, delay will still bo productive of 
grave dangers. Our stale is at present much exhausted; our 
treasury can ill support the increased expenses that this 
protracted state of inaction will occasion.” 

‘‘ My own rerenuos, as well as those of every good citizen, 
are ready to replenish it to the last crown we arc worth,” said 
Zeno. 

“ The troops are already becoming dissatisfied.” 

“What troops?” demanded Zeno; “not the land forces of 
the republic ? Noble Pisani, do you so report of the mariners 
under your command ?” 

“ They have shown no dissathfaetiun,” said Vjsani. 

** Sir Captain, rvhat sayest tliou as to the foreign troops in 
the service of the state ? 'J'hou caiist best inform us.” 

llecanati for a moment looked up at Zeno, as if liio (juick, 
restless glance would read his \ cry soul; he then east down 
his oycb and rcpli(*d — • 

“ As the general lias appealed to me, I am bound in 
eando\ir to state, that I have heard some murmurs of dia- 
coTiti nt.” 

“And wherefore, T pray you, Sir (!a])tain? Did not the 
mer<‘( nnries rc ceiv#thcir full pay ?- nay, did they not receive 
an increase' r” 

“ It is ( Yin so,” said llecanati. 

“Have they b('('n exposed to an undue share of the toili? of 
the eamjiaigu ? ” 

“The troops |||'it follow me to the field,” baid llecanati, 
haughtily, “ nev^ shrink fr#ii the foremost idace, or murmur 
at the hardest labour. They love aetion best, and count war 
tlu'ir occupation.” 

“ 'I'is well,” rejdied Zeno. “ Say, tlien, dost thou counsel 
a blockade or a battle ? '* 

The wily and sagacious condottierc at once felt the difficulty 
of the position in which the interrogatory of Zeno placed 
him. and he paused to eoirsider his answer. Un the one 
hand, an immediate attack upon the Genoese would, he felt, 
at once put an end to the schemes for self-aggrandizement 
which he had formed, and interrupt his secret ncgociiitions 
with the enemy, to reduce -whom to the greatest straits waa 
his securest policy : on the oilier hand, it was almost a.s im- 
portant for him to thwart the measures of the general, and to 
bring him into disrepute ; and his <JW’n expciienco and judg- 
ment told him that the \ rews of Zeno W'cri’ sound and would 
ultimately lead to a successful issue. These calculationfl 
passed rapidly through his mind, and he decided that to 
protract the campaign was, upon the 'Nvhole, most advan- 
tageous for his interest. Turning from Zeno, he addressed 
his answer to* the doge — 

“ So please your highuos^s as his excellency the general has 
thought fit to seek the tninion of one so humble as myself, I 
am disposed to say that it is safest to follow the guidance of 
the person to whom the State has committc<l the command of 
its armies, and whom she wdll doubtless hold responsible for 
the results of the wnr.” 

“ It is woU said,” observed tire doge, still are we content 
In some sort to shore the responsibility of our noble general, 
by guiding him with our counsels ; and in this matter now in 
debate, wc doubt the soundness of his judgment, and are 
disposed to control him by our own.” 

The doge looked around him, and met the approving looks 
of many of the senators. In truth, the luxurious grandees of 


Venice were heartily sick of the fatigues and tedium of the 
lengthened campaign, totally unused to the confinement which 
for many months they had now endured, either in the close 
apartments at the fort ov the narrow limits of ship-boai’d, they 
sighed in secret for the luxuries of their pahices, and were 
contented to torminfito the war at any hazard. Zeno quickly 
Ijerccivcd that Uio majority of the council were disposed to 
frustrate his plans, and he, at once, decided on boldly resisting 
the council with the whole w'cight of liis iiersonal authority. 

“Mcfisires,” said ho, “I have received wdth respect and 
thankfulness the advice which you have afforded me. I'he 
most serene republic, in appointing me generalissimo, has 
indeed cast uptm me the rebponsibiliiy of acting in this war ; 
I shall neither shrink from that responsibility nor yield up the 
right of independent action until the State shall see fit to 
resume the command with which she has in\esled mt‘. 

This bold speech of the Gtnicrars was not very palatable to 
those to whom it was addressed ; the civilians looked at (‘aeh 
other, and at length the member of the Council of Ten said — 

“ Your excellency will, however, rememlier that it has 
seemed good to the State of Venice, that her highi'st magis- 
trate and members of this Council of Ten should be personally 
present at the operations. Methiuks that their sentinK'nts, 
upon the present emergency, may be well deemed ‘ the reason 
of the State’ itself.” 

“ As members of the kjiale sage and exalted, their oiiinions 
are entitled to profound attention ; nevertheless, I am bound 
by a liigher duty, as the stTvant of the State, to do that w hich 1 
believe to be most eouduciso to her interests. As I find my 
own judgment confirmed by the voices ot those j)r(.Kent w'ho 
are most eon vei sunt with military affairs, I shall act upon it 
with confidence and detcnninaiion. Suffer me now to retire 
as I have duties to attend to eie I rest to-night.” 

Zeno rose to depart, and no one ventured to interfere with 
his determination. T'luje Bomething in the altitude of a 
man who is at once honest and sell-rcliiint that is not easily 
ovtT-borne. Indeed, the .suddenness with which he acted and 
the peremptoriness with wdiicli he announecd ius decision took 
.it prefiont by .surprise. In addition, those w ho would have wil- 
lingly oppo.sed him felt that they were in no position to do so ; 
and that if they-could even insist on precipitating an engage- 
ment with the enemy, and that the leault should he disastrous, 
they would be unable to justify their conduct, and thus lisk 
their own lives, •llecanati, too, rose and prepared to leave the 
apartment. As they passed out into the open air, Zeno laid 
his hand on the- shoulder of the condottierc, and said to him 
imprcssingly — 

“ Siguor capitano, I rely on your best exenuma to sup, press 
all discontent among the mercenaries under your commuiid. 
As you w ell said, he wdio has the command of soldiery is 
responsible, I w'ould have a word or two w'ith you at my 
quarters er(< w'e separate for the night, touching this matter.” 

“ I may not attend you just now,” rciihed Kecauati ; “ my 
dut}' calls mo elsewhere. I ketq) the W'cstern redoubt to-night. 
To-morrow I shall attend you as early as you W'ill.” 

“ To-night, signore, if it please you,” repealed Zeno. ” As 
to your w atch at the redoubt to night, content yourself on 
that scoi\*. I shall take care that the place is guarded vigi- 
lantly, so that the republic shall suffer no detriment by your 
absence. Let us on, signor capitano.” 

Dcspiite of all his self- control, the thin lips of the condot- 
tiere quivered, and his eye glittered angrily as he hoard the 
words of Zeno and marked the cold and almost sneering tone 
in which he had spoken. Still there was nothing in his 
language to assure Kecauati that lie entertained any suspicion 
of him, much less that he had any actual proofs of his secret 
commerce with the enemy. He, therefore, felt that his only 
course was to comply with a request that was in truth a 
command, and bowing silently he accompanied the com- 
mander to his apartment. What was the subject of their 
conference it is not necessary for us to inquire. It will be 
sufficient to Ttate that it was some hours past midnight ere 
Koberto di Kccanati left the. quarters of Z4cno to return to 
his own. 
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MOSSES AND THEIR AiLIBS. 

CLUB-MOSSES AND LIVERWORTS. 

CHAPTER III. 


The manner in which a connected chain appears to be kept 
np between the different families of created beings, animate, 
and inanimate, which inhabit this earth, is a ciicumstance bo 
remarkable, that few thinking minds can have failed to 
observe it. There are, indeed, distinctive marks which sepa- 
rate race from race, but there are also distinctive icscmblances 
which unite them, linking one to another in a regular grada- 
tion from the highest to the lowest. Thus we find it among 


next, both above and below it in tho scale of creation, it is not 
easy, when we speak of allied tribes, to know eitactly whereto 
draAv a line, which to take, and which to leave. We have 
spoken of mosses and lichens as in close affinity to each other, 
and wo must now name two other tribes which claim relation- 
ship vith them both, one of them standing higher, the other 
lower in the scale. 

The first of these, the Club- Mosses, or Lveo/wrfmeecp, ** pre- 



Fig. 1. Lycopodiuna clevatum — Wolf Velaw, or Stag’s-hom moss. 


plants ; we descend step by step from tho mighty cedat which 
stretches out its atms in Lebanon, to the tuildew which over- 
spreads a mouldy crust ; and although, on comparing these 
two objects,, we find little of similarity between them, yet in 
each step of our descent we invariably perceive a something 
which oonneots th^,,one with the other, and discover no breiik 
in the chain, no step which does not lead to the n^'xt, until we 
find ourselves at the outer limiu of vegetable organisation, 

One order being thus allied to another, one class to tho 


cede” the mosses, and form the link between them and the 
ferns. The second, the “ Scalc-mosses ” and Liverworts,” or 
Uepadcece^ foUoio the mosses, and unite them in brotherhood 
w'ith both the Lichens and the Algte ; there being species in 
this tribe which partake largely of the nature and structure of 
be til those orders. 

The organisation of the hyoopodiacm^ or club-mosses, will be 
fotmd well worthy the attention of those who delight in look* 
ing into the minutiw of creation, and desire to find subjects 
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for praise and adoration of the Great Creator in the works 
which he has made. The order contains but two familieSi 
the club-mosses and the Isocfecp, or Quill-Worts. 

The Club-Mosses have a tough, persistent stem, beset with 
hard short leaves. There are no veins in theii* leaves, which 
are, however, furnished with large stomata, or apertures in the 
cuticle, for the admission of air to the cellular tissue of the 
plant, and are for the most part narrow and taper-pointed. 
The stems are frequently twelve or thirteen feet in length, 
and in some Kpecies raise themselves into an erect position and 
become woody ; thus approximating to the character of some 
Conifera*. In the coal strata are found some curious fossiUsed 
remainsof gigantic Ly(iopodiace:i% which are called lA'pidodnt- 
dm^ or scaly trees, from the mode of the arrangement of their 
leaves. Those seem 1') estHblish th'i connection between the 



Fig. 2. Lycopodium Anuotiiium—IntriTuptcd Cluh-mosi. 


two groups— the Cluh-Mosses and the Conifeiie. The fructifi- 
cation of this group consists of a short spike, formed by a 
prolongation of the branch, round which are clustered a 
number of two-valved ca^'mlcs. These are sometimes of two 
kinds ; one containing a mass of fine powdery granules, the 
other, including only three or four roundish, fleshy bodies, of 
very much larger size than the granules. Both these kinds of 
capsule lie among the hair-pointed leaves of the head, one in 
the bosom of each leaf, and inclosed in pale yellow cases. 
Whether both these kinds, the powder and the spores, have 
alike the power of reproducing their species seems as yet not 
to be determined, and botanists differ as to whitdi of them i.** 
to be considered as the seed. Lindlcy tells us, that the larger 
bodies are the reproducing organs; Decaudolle thinks that 
the one fertilises the other ; but nothing seems clearly ascer- 
tained on the subject, li is certain, however, that the pow'der 


is endued with a curious inflammable property, and is used 
in making the Chaldee fire, and has also been emjiloyed in 
making artificial lightning at the theatres, 

Lycitpodium ctavatum (fig. 1), the “ Wolf’s-claw'’ or ** Stag’s- 
horn Moss,” is the only species that can bo said to be 
common in England, but that may be found on most elevated 
moors and heaths. It is found on Hampstead and Hounslow 
Heaths, and in other London localites. In Wales, Scotland, 
and the lake countries, and in other mountainous districts, it 
is abundant, hut in Ireland less frequent. The roots of this 
species are not deeply infixed into the earth, but th';y run 
matting themselves together just under the surface, serving 
thus to bind the soil, and prevent it from crumbling away. 
The stem is x^rostrate, frequently branched ; the branches 
slightly raised at first, and then becoming procumbent ; these 
branches thus run bometiiucs foi ten or twelve, j ards from a 
centre. 'Uie brandies arc covered with nanow, fiat, smooth 



Fig. 3. Spiral Filiinieiits, or Elaters of llciialkair. 


leaves, the edges of which arc slightly toothed and liair-tipiied. 
These leaves do not fall ofl‘, but are. evergreen and persistent. 
When about to form fruit there are thrown out from a arious 
jiurts of the brandiea sjiikes clothed with leaves, longer, 
narrower, and of a jialer green than those wliieh beset the 
original stem ; these branches are crowned with pale sulxihur- 
coloured heads, something like catkins, usually two eii each 
stem in jiairs, but in some cases three will start iiom the 
same point. On these' spikes are the tw’o kinds of fruit wJiidi 
we have described. The capsules wlxich contain tliem are in 
this spec its kidney-shaped, jjcrfectly sessile, and sitynted at 
the base of the bracts. Each is two-A'ulved, and lull of either 
siiores or poAvder. 

Lycopodium annotiHum t tlio “Interrupted Club-Moss” (fig. 2), 
is another very interesting species of this genus, of rare occur- 
rence ill the Biitidi Isles, but common in Nor v, ay, SAvedtn, 
and ill Noiih Ann ric.i. ’J'hc roo*s ol Ill's si'ccics are tough, 



Fig. ‘1. Gemmae. 


wiry, and tortuous, the stem creeping, very strong, and with 
a deeply-indented and striped surface. It sends out at inter- 
vals branches from one to three or four inches apart, in an 
erect jiosition ; these increase annually, the grow'th of each 
year being marked by the altered length and direction of the 
leaves. These upright brunches sometimes divide again, and 
Avhcii fertile, which is not always the case, the spike is usually 
on the sixth or seventh joint of the branch. When mature, 
the branches become prone, throw out roots, and send uji erect 
branches as before. The branches are' clothed throughout 
with linear, leaves very acutely pointed, ^d Aidth minute 
serratures at the edges. The front spike is oblong, and 
seated on thfj point of the branch in this species, being entirely 
devoid of Ihc^pcduncle or foot- stalk on which the $pike of 
L. damtum is elevated. The leaves, or bracts^ in the spikes 
are nearly rounds yet pointed at the apex, and in the axil of 
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eA«h is placed a large conspicuous vcniform capsule, wbicli, 

when ripe, opens transversely, and sheds numerous .minute 

sulphur-coloured seeds, 

Lycopodimi AJpinmi^ the ** Savin-leaved Club-Moss/* is more 

common than the last-named species ; it is a pretty plant, its 
foliage of a brighter green than any other of its congenora, 
and in summer the young shoots have a blue tint. After the 
escape of the seeds, the spikes bond into a semicircular form, 
and the bracts bccomo reflexed. Sir AV. Hooker tolls us that 
it is much used in Iceland as a dye for woollen cloths. Ho 
says, "^alvaat heap of Lycopodium A/pwm?n, lying befoj*e the 
priest’s house, drew my attention, and on inquiruig, I found 
that it was used for the purpose of givhig their wadmal a 
yellow dye, which is dbne by merely boiling the cloth in 
water with a quantity of the LycopmUum^ and some leaves of 
Tacchiium uliyino&un}. (the Bog Whortleberry). The colour 
imparted by this process, to judge from some cloth |Jiown me, 
was a j)alo and pleasant, though not a brilliant, yellow.” 
Wadmal is the woollen cloth ususilly w^orn by tlie Icelanders. 
Sir W. Hooker tells us that this species of Club-Moss is the 
badge of the Clan Macra>. 

The “Marsh Clul -Moss” (/v. imindatinn) is a rather iiisigniti- 
cant species which springs up on hcilfcs and ccinnums, espe- 
cially where the turf has been pared ; and neither that nor the 
“Prickly Club-Moss ” (h. acUigmoidot) must receive much of our 
attention, though of the latter \ve must just notice that this 
species produces the double sort of fructifleation w’hich we 
have nanxed in our account of X. vlavatxnn, ’J'he upper cap- 
sules contain the minute pollcn-like granules, the lower larger 
grains almost equal in size to the seeds of some flow'ering 
plants. 

The “Fir Club-Moss” (L. .^clago) is the last species on oui- list. 
This ascends the summits of our highest mountains, and is 
also found on the level of the sea. It has been considered as 
possessing .many extraordinary medical properties, but seems 
an unsafe remedy to meddle with, as, if too much is used, it 
induces Convulsions. There is a curious species of I.ycopo- 
dium mentioned by Dr. Carijenter as inhabiting Peru, which 
he says is liable to be entirely diicd up when deprived of 
water for some time. “ It then folds in its loaves and con- 
tracts its roots, so as to form a ball, whicli, apparently quite 
devoid of animation, is driven about hitber and thither by the 
wind. As soon, however, an it reaches a moist situation, it 
sends down its roots into the soil, and unfolds to the atmo- 
sphere its leaves, which, froiu a dingy brown, speedily change 
to the bright green of active vegetation.” 

The “QuiU-W<u't” lacustri») is the only other genus 

comprised under the order Lycopodiacc.T, This is a little plant 
confined to mountain hikes, and there is but one species in the 
genus. It has a tuberous root about the size of a hazel-nut, 
from w'hich depend tubular wdiite fibres ; the lean s arc also 
tubular and rise from the point of the root without any foot- 
stjilk. 'J'hey lire of a bright gJ-ocn, and xnry brittle. The 
fruit is very curious, consisting of eapsuU^s about the size of 
swan-shot, imbedded in the Very substance of the base’ of each 
loaf. N<;wman says, the nil 1- Wort “ clothe.s the bottoms of 
deep and still wat(>rs with a perennial verdure.” It is (bund 
in the little lakes whicli abound among the Snowdon range. 

It Is said that DdlOnius waded into the waters of Ijlanbcris to 
get it, and Mowman glories in the fun of his exploit. “The 
imagination of a botanist,” says h,e. “ delights to pictuw* the 
Sherardian professor in this uitcresting situation : his shoes 
with their enormous silver buckles, and his grey-ribbed hose, 
are seen reposing on thC 'Strand ; hi.s iraportont bag- w ig, and 
his formidable military hat sharply looped on three several 
sides, adorn Jus leanied head ; the ample skirts of his coat arc 
gathered cm on© urm, Vhilst the other grasps his gold-headed 
cane wherewith to uproot the brittle Vudomuna*' Surely the 
nymphs Bud naiads of the lake must have been a little sur- 
prised at such an intrusion on tlieir water\ pastures ! . 

Buck is the structure and cluiracUr of the iribo whicli 
appears to coniiect the mosses with the fernB. 

The Xtiveiworts, of which wfe have next to giv c some account, 
come lower in the scale of organiaatioa ; they are much varied 


in siae, appearance, and structure, and some of thjpm axe of 

exceeding beauty. They muster under their banner some 

genera which closely resemble true mosses ; others which are 

nearer the structure of lichens, and again others which link 

them with the Alga?, Jungermannia), Marchantiie, Trgioniie, 
and a few otJicr Jess noticeable genera, arc all of thin tribe; 
but they differ so widely from each other that we shall scarcely 
from their appearance be led to place them in the same order. 
The similarity of their organs of fructification shows, however, 
that they must all be considered as belonging to the order 
Ilepatirm^ and we proceed to give a brief notice of a few of 
tlie most interOHting genera. 

The Jvngennanniw^ or Scale-Mosses, so named from Louis 
Juugcrmaun, a German botanist, are of a very peculiar and 
exquisitely delicate structure. The whole substaiico of the 
plant is loosely cellular, so much so that, although most of the 
species are exceedingly minute, the beautiful reticulation of 
the leaves may often be detected by‘ the naked cyo. The ■ 
herbage consists of a variously dilated frond, frequently 
naked, but more often covered with small Icaf-lila' appendages. 
These ai‘e often divided, but never truly nerved, and might 
more imopcrly be consitlerqd as dilitations of the frond. 

The Scale-Mosses may be considered as divided into two 
classes : the foliacc ous, or those which have the appearance of 
separate leaves ; and tli(3 frondosc, or those wliich consist of 
lobod fronds or lhalli. 

The former of these divisions is composed of minute plants, 
which by an unaccustomed eye might be taken for true musses, 
amongst which, in many instances, they arc found growing. 
These are widely &pr(‘ad over the ground on banks an(l trunks 
of trees, or other positions, in shady woods; some arc found 
on moist Alpine moors, frequemting the beds of torremts, or 
growing in boggy places, along the edges of springs, on ivulets, 
whilst we tiiid some speedes spread out on clay and exposed 
heaths, exhibiting their pretty purple or bronze foliage wlu'rci 
nothing else will grow. 

T'he second, or frondose, division of this tribe is chiefly con- 
fined to seml-aquutic positions: they aie larger, tlicir leafy 
partwS, or fronds, are thicker, broader, and of a different 
texture .from the foliaeeous kinds, and some of them are slimy 
to the touch ; but there arc one or two of this^ivisioii, namely, 
the “ Forked,” and thp “ Downy S^aU*- Masses,” which grow on 
!5ton<*s, trui)k.s of trcc*^, and on shady limestone rocks. 

'Idle fruit of thi.s genus is a theca or caxisulo which rises 
from a tubular leaf or cluster of leaves called the rcrichictiuin, 
and is usually borne on a sola or fruit stalk. The theca lies 
involved in this i>rotccting hbeath until it is mature enough to 
make its appearance in the world ; the pcrichfwtiuru then 
opens at the top, iinrl the iitth; theca, unlike the modest little 
mosses which never lift their young heads to the light without 
the covering of thfir calyjnra or veil, suddenly staits uj), 
leaving that organ attached to the point at W'hich it oiiginally ^ 
grew% and disjilays itself unveiled to the cy e which may be 
sharp enough to detect its dimimiti\c beauties. This theca is 
four-valvtrd, in shape much like tbos'* of mos>cs, but it lias no 
lid, and no central column rrnind which the spores as.sernblc ; 
instead of lliis it is furnished with some very curious spiral 
filaments with which the spores are associated (flg. 3). It is 
in the possession of the.so spring-Jike organs alone that the 
different families W'hi<'h cla.s.s under the general nxinoofllepa- 
ticcu' resemble eacli other, but tlicsc arc common to the 
Jungermauribe, the Marchantim, im<l all the rest of the genera 
W'hich the order comprises. Tliese organs consist of double 
spiral threads, some whit like the traclite or spiral air-vessels 
in plants, only more elastic. They are contained in the same 
ca.'^u with the spores and curled up among them, and when the 
capsule is mature, spring up with a sudden jerk like a jack- 
ia-it-box, and scatter t^e »por<'» which arc around them in 
all directions. Bo sensitive are these elaterff tliat even breathhtg 
on them will sot them in motion after the spores have escaped. 
The Boale-Mosaes chiefly differ from true mosses in the per» 
manent attachment oi’ the calyptra of which wc spoke above, 
and in having no lid or opcnulim, and no columella. The 
tubular form of the sheath and the presence of the spiral 
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filaments,^st described, constitute tKc other distinguishing 
features of the genus. Besides the normal fhictiflcfltion the 
Jungemiannim possess a second kind of reproductive organ by 
means of ,which the species arc often propagated ; these arc 


called and Consist of minute roundish, or oblong 

bodies, variously situated, sometimes in the axil of the leaf, at 
others on its margin, and clustered together in the form of 
little bolls. (Fig. 4.) 


FLITTING. 


The above is a term with which we believe our English 
readers arc not generally familiar. In fact, wc have little 
doubt that to some of them it will prove quite incompre- 
hensible. As nothing, however, tends so much (as logicians 
say, and they ought to know) to hinder in the search after 
truth, as tho want of a clear understanding of the meaning of 
terms and phrases, and as nothing so Avell promotes the profit 
and pleasure of all discussions as a few accurate definitions at 
the beginning, we shall in the present instance premise by 
saying that ** flitting,” in Scotland and the north of England, 
means removing. To be still more explicit, we may add, 
that by removing we do not mean tliat simple process by 
which a British subject, whether at the bidding of a public 
functionary, or of his own free will, transfers his presence 
from one locality to another. The term is of far wider signi- 
fication. Tt implies the migration of a household with its 
lares and penates, its stuffs, goods, furniture, and appur- 
tenances, and all the members of it, from one residence to 
another, with all the noise, and confusion, and discomfott, 
and bud temper, and complaints, and regrets consequent 
thereupon, — the breaking up of a thousand old associations, 
the forced severance of many ties of long standing, tho de- 
struction of cherished habits, the separation from old, dear, 
and familiar friends and scenes, and alk the annoyance conse- 
(pient \ipon the process of accustoming yourself to the aHercd 
circumstances of your new situation. 

■\Ve are not so simple as to suppose that the fa\ouritDS of 
fortune know anything about these things. 1'here is nothing 
btOonging to noble lords and ladies whicli is not a pos- 
session of long c(5nlmuance. They know nothing about 
any changes except changes of ministry, and their ])irdliko 
ilight from town to country and country to town as tho 
ehungeful seasons roll. And in this nothing accompanies 
tluiiu but their maids, valets, and carriage#. There is no 
bustle, no hurry, no confusion. The country house is there 
just as it was in the days of their ancestors, or it may be as it 
was in the days of the unhappy Charles the First. There arc 
there no changes 'except such as time has worked. That 
house and that furniture have stood as they are for centuries, 
and they will continue to stand, the present proprietor is proud 
to think, till a hundred generations shall have passed away. 
And the town house, too, is, veiy likely, his own, or he has 
a lease of it ; while grass grows and water runs, he never 
moves ; the owner of his title always lived there, and will 
always continue to live there. 

It is the middle and lower classes who are best acquainted 
with the miseries of flitting. They are tho rolling boulders 
that arc HWTpt hither and thither by the* great waves of the 
sea of life, battered, smoothciicd, and rounded; while the 
great rocks stand fiust for ever, and look down on the tumiilt 
at their biisc in calm and indifference. It U for their benefit 
that we are so often informed of tlic fact, that ” This lloiise,” 
or “This Desirable llesulence,” is to be let; that so many 
columns of the 'Times aie every morning filled wdth allusions 
to “ detached/’ or “ semi detached villas,” with so many 
bed^rooms imd so many sitting-rooms, and an unlimited supply 
of gas and water, in “ jux undeniable situation,” where omni- 
buses pass every five minutes to tho Bank and all parts of 
Loudon. It is for them that green- grocers fasten up notices 
on their door-posts that they are possessors of spring vans, and 
that they have como to the determination of removing goods 
or furniture to any part of town or country with care and 
expedition. It is for them that house agents live and move, 
and keep long lists of dwelling-places suitable to families of 
respectability. 


All these things arc doubtless useful, in fact, indispensable 
in their way. They are necessary to our comfort and well- 
being, and yet hoxv many of them owe their existence to our 
infirmities and misfortunes solely. Of tho many thousand 
llittings wliich take place in this metropolis every year, a very 
large percentage — wc will not say /lotr large, lest our veracity 
sh(iuld be called in question — are the consequences of our 
whims, caprices, and calamities, and, must wo say, our 
■wickcducssos. You know a stockbroker, who seeks refuge 
from bulls and bears, and prices current, the rise and fall of 
funds, and war’s alarms, in a snug little retreat at Highgate, 
from which he issues with a blue bag and a smiling face, 
precisely at eight o’clock every morning. He invites you out 
to dine with liim, and ^ou find everything comma ilfaut; the 
lady hostess a ifieasant and agreeable person, a charming 
partner of tho worthy broker’s joys and sorrows ; the table 
appointments excellent, the cookery unexceptionable, the 
wine recl\^rc}ie^ the furniture costly and tasteful, the look-out 
faultless, the gai‘den neat, and you are informed the rent is 
moderate. You feel assured that the broker is a happy man,, 
and on your way home come to the conclusion that stock- 
broking is not a bad business, and almost wish you had gone 
into it yourself. There he is, blessed with a moderate com- 
petency, and living inside his meana. You feel assumed that 
he is to he envied. 

In another year you inquire after him, and tvhere is ho ? 
Alas, you find him in the west-end in a very stylish abode, 
which you know right well he can’t afford to pay for ; the 
furniture that looked so w'cll before now looks shabby, and 
the lady who did the honours so gracefully at Highgate, is 
like a fish out of water in the mansion at Belgravia. Upon 
inquiry, you find, that the canker of ambition had selEed upon 
her, as it did upon Julius Ceusar, and Upon Wallenstein, and 
that all the charms of her first residence faded in her eyes, 
and she insisted upon flitting. Yet ’ a little while and your 
broker has flitted again — ^l)ut It is this time to Camden, where 
he lives in a small house, and lots his first floor^ and gets two 
pounds a- week, and & good deal of abuse as a clerk in the 
city. Bio transit glm'ia mtmdi / 

Perhaps you are yourself a shopkeeper, at, say Kensington, 
or Brompton, or Chelsea, — if you are not, don't bo offended, 
Vic merely suppose that you ore, for the sake of argument. 
There are great munbers of houses in your noighbourhood to 
be let : you wish there were not so many, for your o\vn sake. 
Suddenly one of them is taken. You see loads of upholstery 
stopping at the door. You feel assured it is being furnished re- 
gardless of expense. Then a day or two afterwards the family 
take possession, and the daughters of the house, accompanied 
by mamma, are seen taking their drives in a showy equipage. 
They stop at all the shops in the neighbourhood, and shower 
their orders, like the rain from heaven, upon tho just and tho 
uujufft. Very likely you arc one of the favoured many. You 
are in the haberdashery line, and you do your own shopxvalk- 
ing in a white neckcloth, which of itself is sufficient to 
guarantee your respectability — so stiff’, so irreproachable, is 
its tic. You ore all smiles and courtesy to those who enter; 
ready, if desired, to prostrate yourself on your faiie, and suffer 
your neck to be trodden on by the fairy feet of your fair 
customers when entering ; and not by any means as fierce as a 
tiger or insolent as a hyena when they go out without buying 
anything. Oh no, not you 1 For a lady to come alone, o? 
without h gentleinan, is a sure passport to your chivalry and 
generosity. You are standing at your door, thinking c£ 
nothing in particular, when you see the carriage 6f these ij^f^w- 
comers drive up, and actually stop opposite, ruk your 
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handa with joy j you haro been long looking out foar them ; 
your thoughtR with regard to them were precuely those 
of Sisera’s motlier, touching the delay of her eon. ^Yoiir 
thoughts; regarding them now are those of Napoleon regi^ng 
the English army on the morning of Waterloo. At last you 
have them in ypur grasp. You hurry to the carriage door, 
and in your eagerness impede the footman in the discharge of 
hie duty. With low bows and bright smiles you usher the 
ladies into your shop ; your most precious wares arc spread 
before them— rich brocade, gorgepris tabinet, silks of every 
hue, laoe wrought by cunning hands. They select, with layish 
hand, some hundred pounds' wortlx at least, and order them 
to be sent home, with the account. You promise that it shall 
be dmxe, but waive all mention of the money, and declare that 
it is a mere nothing. 

A week or two afterwards information reaches you that 


have sported in childhood » loved in youth, and in m|||hood have 
erected the shadowy castles of ambition— in which you have firs t 
seen so many valued Mends, and taken your last leave of so many 
more. Every comer is perhaps associated with some touching 
reminiscence or some ennobling memory. The pictures on 
the wall, the old clock on the stairs, the quiet nook on the 
landing where you have flirted with your partner between 
dances, the room where your mother has died, the window- 
scat in which she gave you your first taste of knowdedgch— the 
only place in all the wide wide world that you could ever truly 
call your home. 

There is still another flitting, which we have chosen for 
illustration, because it is, in our’ estimation, the saddest of 
any. It is an incident, however, of daily occurrence in the 
“ short and simple annals of the poor.” It is very well for a 
political economist to dwell upon the beauties of competition. 



something very curious is going on at No. 10, Bellevue* 
terrace. You hurry thither one fine morning in terrible 
trepidation, but find the butcher, and baker, and grocer, and 
tailor, and perfumer, and cheesemonger, and upholsterer, and 
the landlord to boot, all there before you, and all with their 
“little bilfe ’* in their hands — bills, alas! destined never to 
bft settled — for the house is empty ; and of all this dash and 
idtow Add magntfleenoe nought remains but a little packing 
stitiw in, the 'hall, a broken dish, and two pieces of twdne. 
hiiVd flitted in the middle of the night au ciair dl lune, 
Ttoe is another and very different class of flitting, that isnS 
have never witnessed or heard of without a pan^ l^cmiSe 
they are bht* the emblems, the outward and visible signs, 0f 
griefe*oftett too gafeat fbr utteraaoe, tlm hAcc4 shandontdent of 
the dwelling-place which Ibr long yem has been the ef 
idl the genuine hapidfiess you haybl^vel known, in which you 


and inform us that it, and. all the evils attendant upon it, 
are as inseparable from society as at present constituted us 
police courts or inns. This may be true, and we do not doubt 
but that it is true; but it must for ever be a matter of regret to 
any one whose regrets are worth having, that the gretfl mass 
of the population, not in England only, but throughout the 
civilised world, should be bound to no particular spot of 
ground, but by the slenderest possible tiej in short, that so 
fbw of them should be in possession of what politicians of a 
olftain class call “ a stake in the country," Their flitting is 
hist a very slight aUdr, and seeing that it takiss place so often* 
it is well that it is so— a chair . ^ two, a table oi* a bed or 
' ^ 0 , a pot or tipro, a pan dr two;'^ iota. Th<^ are placed 
dd a hand cart, the fs^er the son puidfm, a:^ the 

flitdng is oter in a few minuteSv It is not an afair of mudk 
moment in itsdt , i' 
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THE .FIGHT FOB THE STANDARD. 

Bnolisrmen were never engaged in a struggle of which they the quarrel, stern morality, fiery imagbiation, tlie balance of 

might 80 justly be proud, as the civil war of the roundheads power were at an end, for he might set his feet oh the hecks of 

and cavaliers. In none did the sterling virtues of their* cha- kings. This union of spiritual fervour and exultation with sound 

racter, their love of liberty and of country, their hatred of practical sense, of boiling enthusiasm with steady energy, was 

tyranny, their readiness to submit to all losses and all griefs such as CA)uld never be seen on any soil but the soil of England, 

for the sake of the right, their indomitable energy in battling When the French rose against their oppressors, #iey became 

for it, the strong, steady, dazzling glare of their native blasphemous, bloodthirsty, l^iidinpus, mad, outrageous scoffers 

inborn courage, stand out in bolder relief. In noire did the at all that men held sacred, cither in morals or religion. When 

points of contrast* between them and foreigners appear so the English did so, they fasted and prayed, and cut their hair 



THE FIQUT POE THE STANUAED. — UUAW'N' HY NiCKOl.KON, 

(tronaly.- A'coatfcBt ■which pxmKtc d such n (.'ll m Kamj don short, and rend the Bible, and puniahed the llesh. They had 
and Palklnnd* Colonel Hutchinson, Fairfax, and Cromwell, is no Marat, and no Theroigne Mdricourt. Were they on this 
fMtctificd if’ only ii>r Wing gWen birth to so many worthies, account less prompt in action ? Follow them from the PW®*"- 

In the cropped and shaven .renWi, of which Cromwell’s army meeting to the battle-field, and, we promise you, you shall ree 

wai oowposed, tinder those sour and demur* visages, there lay Private Poundtext, who just now was bewailing his sms in^ 

an energy that could conquer the world. That army was the depths of, humiliation, laying about him m a fashion that 

moat terrible Inatrummt of deetruotlon that haa ever existed, proves that w^ttever hi* own opinion of his sbort^wiga 
Cotildainodeni general mhater ten regteienU, composed of -may be in other rcapwta, the thrashing of cavahm i* not a 
the aame elements, the same enthusiasm, fanaticism, intereat in portion ot hU duty which he is in the habit ot negweting. 

Von. II., K. s.-No. 37. 
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And the cavaliers— the merry', langliing, ending, aweemg, 
drinking, obscene, loyal, brave, true-hearted, and generous 
cavaliers— lighting gaily for the king and church— the* church 
in -which their fathers were buried, and in which they had 
been wedded to their brides, and in which their brothers were 
clergymen, and the maintenance of which they looked upon 
as indissolubly connected with the very existence of the 
English nation, — they did their duty manfully acid well; 
only ceased to light 'when fighting was useless, but neither 
* betrayed nor repented. They did not, like the Trench 
nobility, fly frOm their native soil the first sound of danger, 
but struggled gallantly to the last, through lire and sword, 
without any other aid than tlieir own right arms. England 
may well be proud of both : however We may deplore the 
struggle, we must admire the virtues it brought to light. Even 
in a civil war — the ■jvorst calamity, save a ft)reign invasion — we 
find some of our most ennobling memories and greatest names. 
Oar illustration gives a vivid jiicturc of a most stirring inci- 
dent in one of the conflicts of that stormy period. At the 
battle of Edge Hill— tlie first great engagement between the 
royalist and parliamentai'ian forces — fought on the 23rd and 
2 1th of October Sir Edward Vcrncy being slain, the standard 
fell into the hands of the enemy. TTpon this captain John 
Smith rushed to rescue, and after a furious encounter — ^which 
our artist has pourtrayed with great boldness and effect — 
succeeded in bringing it back in triumph. 


A PEEP AT COUNTIIY COUSINS, AKl) HOW IT 
ENDEJ).-LETTEK V/ 

Wkitcihaven^ January Isl, 1821, 

My dbau Father, ^ — May the bright sunshine of this splendid 
morning be an auspicious omen that a happy and prosperous 
now "year awaits you; though it saddens me to tliink, that 
before its close I shall no longer be an inpvate of my dear old 
home. I do not really know myself how it has come to pass, 
that my future lot seems likely to be cast amongst these 
Cumberland hills, nor how it first dawned upon me that my 
own happiness could only be fulfilled by agreeing to minister 
to that of rny high -principled and Very superior -minded 
cousin Bobert. Well ! 1 shall leave the subject veiled in 
mystery, and give you a few particulars about Christmas. On 
the eve of the 2-5th, a parU* of mummers, dressed in most 
fantastic costume, came to tne Friars, and were admitted into 
the hall, where we saw them enact St. George and the Dragon , 
with great spirit; though one of the Armstrongs, wh<Mc 
family peculiarity I have mentioned before, and -who played 
the part of the King of Egypt, could not restrain his laughing 
propensities, and in the midst of a solemn charge to the 
docter on doing his duty, burst into a loud guffaw, that 
proved highly infectious to most present, while it scandalised 
old Sally to the last .degree. She.even carried her resentment 
BO far, as to present the luckless wight, when the play was 
ended, with a bowl of buttermilk, instead of the hot ale that 
hud been prepared for the players ; but my uncle took core 
that every mummer should receive an ample dole of meat, 
bread, and^wassail piping hot, and half-.vcrown to boot, so all 
withdreji' well irieased* I'hey were succeeded by a droU act 
of very young boys and girls, who,- in shrill chfldish treble, 
shouted rather than sang some old rhymes, commencing, 
TTle^ ulc, ulp, three piiddings in a pule.” They, too, were 
allowed to conn; into the hall, and were then pmuaded to 
sing one or tw(^ carols mdri gently, and consequently more 
plcf Singly. Sally brought them some milk, but on my uncle’s 
insisting that the half-'Starved urchins should partake of the 
ale, a large old-fashioned silver tapkard was produced# flit- 
niaJufcd with, pe^ stuck in at regular intervals ; so each child 
was made to drink what filled the space between two of tlie 
pegs,, and I was made to comprehend the literal meaninif' bf 
on|VS, spkita being a peg top low. A plate heaped up with ' 
narrow bht aubstantial mince^pies, baked in the form ^ k * 
horse’s manger, iii commemoratiOii of Advent, wile tifxt 
handed round, ahd- the happy little, band wont forth again* 
Into the freezing atmosphere, AT breakfast, on Christmas- 


day# we . were each complimented by the gift of a dough 
image, meant to represent the Vbgin’s holy infant, which 
had been sent by the chief bak.er in Whitehaven. , The 
day was brilliantly cold, and the evergreens glittering in the 
most exquisite frost-work embroidery, seemed to invite one 
to go out and enjoy the clear, bracing air, and wander forth 
amidst the white sparkling fairyland around us. We accord- 
ingly set off for church half an hour before the usual time, 
and thus came in for the droll spectacle of a country wedding, 
Christmas-day being a favourite anniversary for the purpose. 
On arriving at the church, we found it occupied by the village 
schooEhoys, who have from time immemorial been privileged 
to levy a monied tax upon all bridal assemblages, which goes 
to the fund |br supplying coals for the school-room fire, W'c 
were looking at the beautiful decorations of the interior of the 
church, formed by wreaths of evergreens and magnificent 
branches of yew, holly, box, and ivy, which custom liobert 
told me had been employed even in apostolic times, as a 
token that our Saviour was born at the Jewish Feast of Taber- 
nacles, thus marking the, season of the year in which the 
advent took place, when a cry from the village lads of 
“ They’re coming,” sent us to the entrance door. Picture to 
yourself a motley assemblage of men and women all mounted 
on horses of e^'ery description, racing in the utmost confu- 
sion at the fastest speed towards the church. An cldt rly 
spinster reached it first, and uery proud she seemed. I could 
scarcely believe this w'as really the expected wedding party, 
nor that they had ridden tluis, starting from the bride’s house, at 
least six miles. My aunt said they were indebted to the frost, 
urhich hod rendered riding at all anything but safe, for tlicir 
unusual exemption from the mud, which generally bespatters 
alike both men and women on such occasions. On leaving 
the church, the bridegroom gave sixpence to the delegated 
scholars, who held a plate at the door, and every f)ne who 
wore boots and spurs vtm obliged to follow his example, but 
those w’ho could only boast of boots, minus spurs, w^ero let off 
with the payment of threepence. The bridal party then 
re-mounted their steeds, and rode off again, pausing, howevei, 
a few minutes on the brow' of an adjoining eminence, to li-ten 
to a congratulatory poi*m, recited in a loud yet snuffling voice 
by the head boy of the school, which was rewarded by a 
donation, that went towards the book fund. Of the fun wo 
had that same evening, I have already 'written to you, lanl, 
indeed, the amusements of snap-dragon, dancing, yule-log, 
and banqueting are too well-known, even in London, to need 
detailing ; and the only novel features in the evening sccnc', 
were the pleasant admixture of rich and poor, gathered 
together under my uncle’s hospitable roof, and the importance 
which appeared to be universally attached to the foretelling 
of one’s fortune in divers mystical ways. To-day I received 
many kind gifts from my uncle, aunt, and cousins, accom- 
panied by the wannest assurances of welcome into their 
family. But though these winged messengers of love flow 
freely about the household within doors, I soon became 
apprised that it is considered unlucky to give anything out 
of the house on Kew year's day. Not even a lighted 
candle is permitted, nor may the refuse ashes be cast out 
from the hearth, nor a bit of broken moat bo bgstowed upon 
a hungry beggar. This last requisition placed my aunt 
in a great dilemma about an hour ago, when a thinly-clad 
little girl came over the hills to ask for some broth for her 
‘sick mother. The child was sho'wn in and told to warm herself 
by the kitchen fire, while my aunt sat lost in thought, and my 
uncle, with a satirical# though good-humoured smile, silently 
watched the progress of her meditations, being indifferent him- 
self to the Superstition, but certain that his rtzcellent wife would 
cut the Gordian difliculty without infringing the decrees of fate, 
Freseutly, she said to the child, *‘ls j^our nlother very bad 
io-day?” ‘^Oh, yes,*^ w^as the tearful reply; and then my 
aunt said, Did she toll you to inquire how the family 
of kir. Lonsdale were tlus morning?” “She bid me ask,” 
fCitpbnded the little girl, “ how the good lady was K* “ That 
Will do,” said my aunt with a highly satisfied air, and 
lesiihg the kitchen for a few minutes, she rctnrhed laden 
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■with, food and clothing, ■which she bade the child caafty 
homo, but to mind and be sure she told her mother 
that the things were no presents, but] had been sent in re- 
turn for sending such kind inquiries so long a distance on 
New Yeax^s dflCy, I doubt greatly if the strange message 
■would be correctly delivered, but iny aunt appeared quite 
content ; and I must not omit to tell you that before I had 
risen this morning, Sally roused me from the most lux'urious 
nap by entering the room, candle in hand, and with an earnest 
request that I would not go a step down stairs until I had 
either gone the garret flight, or had mounted on a choir in 
three upstairs apartments, in order that I might be sure to 
rise and not go lower in the world during the next twelte- 
months. Of course I complied. I was yesterday interrupted 


in my letter by a call from the yomig couple whose wedding 
wc witnessed on Christmas day ; they came to beg a little 
com, and were making a round of calls on their friends and 
neighbours, who had each given them a small quantity, and 
these donations would set them up in seed for their first crop. 
This custom is called coni laiting." I shall hardly, I 
suppose, undergo this ceremonial, but the writing about it has 
brought the future before mo so strongly that T foci little 
inclination to continue my descriptions ; besides, next week 
I shall be once more at home, when we can talk over fully all 
1 have heard and seen since I caino here. Yet, six months 
hence, if you will condescend to visit the Cumberland moun- 
tains, very proud, indeed, "will you make your truly affectionate 
daughter, Doha IIaucouht. 


THE TWO DESTINIES. 


“ Tuain up a child in the way ho should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.** This is the declaration of 
infallible wisdom, and the reverse is not leas true. There 
may be apparent exceptions, but they are extremely rare, and, 
perhaps, if minutely examined, they would not be found to 
be cxceptioii^ at all. It is scarcely possible to conceive of an 
object more lovely, more interesting, than an infant asleep in 
its cradle, or nestled in its mother’s arms. But who is bold 
enough to determine that infant’s destiny ? Hope and desire 
may be in lively exercise ; but expectations the most sanguine, 
and desires the most ardent, have again and again been crushed 
and disappointed, because the training has not been such as 
to bring those hopes and desires to a pleasing fruition. Much 
is laid to the account of natural disposition, much also to 
circumstanccH ; but it is the office of the trainer so to cultivate' 
those dispositions and to control those circumstances, that the 
child may become an intelligent, u happy, a useful member of 
the community. Without inoper training— ~a training which 
shall promote the development of the physical, the intellectual, 
and the moral powers, — natural dispositions will produce only 
wild and poisonous fruit, which circumstances will bring to 
fatal matui’ity. 

We are led into these reflections by the two pictures our 
artist Jia.s placed before us. He has selectod his illustrations 
from the working classes. They form a large and most im- 
jiortant portion of the community, and on the manner in 
which their children are trained depends, very materially, the 
order and comfort of the whole population. Wc cannot con- 
ceal the lact that thousands of these receive no training at all, 
or are trained only for evil. We pass through our narrow 
streets and lanes, ootirts and alloyi^ and we find them crowded 
with dirty, ill-fod, miserably clad, squalid, UTCtohed-looking 
children, idling away their time, or busy only for mischief; 
and^ wc ascertain that they arc, in almost every case, the 
oflspring of thoughtless and neglectful, profligate and dissolute 
parents, Filth and miasma arc their nursing mothers, pro- 
fanity and irreligion their everyday companions. The father 
leaves them early in the morning to engage in his daily toil ; 
his intervals of leisui'e he spends, for the most part, in the 
gin-shop ; he rarely, returns to his uncomfortable homo till his 
children have gone to rest ; and what training can they have 
from him who cares so little for them, or what profit can they 
derive from his example, profligate and wicked? In conse- 
quence of the scanty pittance doled out by the selfish husband, 
the mother has, in many instances, to toil hard, either at home 
or abroad, to make out, a living, and the instruction, the clean- 
liness, the comfort of her children, become only a secondary 
consideration, if it enters at all into her thoughts. Meanwhile 
the children grow up, inereasingly ignorant and increasingly 
vicious, perpetuating the evils of their chiss, and inflicting 
serious injury bn the whole community. • 

But we rejoice to know that this is very far from being a 
just description of the whole of our vvorking population. 
Thanks to Providence, wo have thousands of sober, honest, 
industrious mechanics, artisans and labourers, whose children 


arc duly cared for, cleanly, decently clad, educated, taught 
useful employments, and placed in the way of becoming clever 
workmen, tliriving tradesmen, respectable citizens. Tliese, as 
far as the circumstances of the parents allow, are trained in 
the way they should go ; their parents receive a rich rew'ard, 
and the community is greatly benefited. 

To return, however, to our pictuies. The artist has placed 
two cliildrcn, two courses, tWs> destinies before us. * Idkc our 
own Hogarth, the Frenchman has noted the peculiarities of 
his countrymen, and with a graphic pencil has cndtavourtal to 
show how the working man’s way in the world is gfiverned 
by his o#n determination and pcrscvoranco, foundc'd, no 
doubt, upon the training he received in early life. ’J'hc inci- 
dents in the life of such a man, whether ho be? a native of 
England, of France, or of America, do not differ materially. 
In ©very place there aro temptations to evil and eiicqpragc- 
menta to virtue ; and in evpry place prudence and resolution 
are required to avoid that w'Mch is evil and to follow that 
which is good, 

** Look on this picture, and on that.”-— In the one we behold 
the strong, hearty, cheerful-looking workman parting from his 
young wife, and proceeding to his daily toU ; and she, a few 
minutes afterwards, is busied in those domestic employments 
wldch render homo a comfort and a joy. In the other, the 
hushand, whether intent on work or on pleasure we con 
scarcely tell, makes his tot call to the dram shop, wliilc, in 
the next oomi)artmcnt, the wife is seen in the pawn shoj) about 
to leave her wedding ring as a pledge, whether to purchase 
bread or for other purposes is somewhat equivocal, as is also 
the conduct of the young female her companion. On the 
right hand of the reader there aro exhibited the comforts of 
domestic Ufb: in the centre the grandmother with her daughter 
and grandchildren around her, and the husband liastoiiing with 
eager steps to join the happy party ; on tlie sides, the prepa- 
ration for the mid-day meal, and the tired labourer enjoying 
his supper in tho open air. But what a frightful contrast does 
the ongraving on the left present ! The sottish husban^ 
sealed in a low public house, unshoni, drunk, and incapable ; 
roturning home at midnight; furious at finding his own door 
closed against him ; his wretched wife and children cowering 
in terror ; their’ only bed some straw scattered on the earthen 
floor ; and as the result of all tliis selfish and brutal conduct, 
the poor distracted mother seeking for her Infimt the protec- 
tion affoidod by the Hospital for FoundUngs. Mad with drink, 
th^s husband and father has oommrtted some fUrious outrage, 
aome brutal assault, and is about to be convoyed to a lonesome 
dungeon. The artist hag loft us to suppose that the man is 
sent to prison or to tho galleys, and tiikt, as the result, his 
■wife and children aro driven to seek a precarious livelihood 
either by begging, or by the sale of some trifling articles. 

What a pleasing is presented on the right hand ! 

The ingenious and skilful mechanic is industriously employed, 
as is also his^^^dest boy ; hfs workshop preseutiug an appeay- 
€mc6 of neiLtnois and, order iii every port ; and, as the result of 
skill and industry* length a respectable 
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employer, with his plhns before him, gWng instroctions to 
ppTCOns in his employ, who, endently, regard him With deep 

FMpOCt. 

But through the m odium of these pictures the artist becomes 


also a moralist. In every compartment is instruction, warning, 
or encouragement. In whatever country the lot of the working 
man is cost, idleness and profligacy will lead to disgrace, and 
want, and ruin ; industry, forethought, and prudence will loud 
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to oowftfort, to oompfitenpe, to reApectability. PhUantbropiata ! 

to raise our working classes aboye the injurious, 
ences by which the^are surrounded. Parents ! traiii up your 


children in the paths of sobriety, industry, and virtue, that 
they may be happy in themselves, a comfort to you, and a 
blessing to*tho land in which they dwell. 
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THE DEAD BEIDAL. : , 

A VENETIAN TALB OP THE POtTRTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JONATHAN FEEKK SLINGSBY. 

CHArTER X, 


The morning that succeeded the events that we have last 
recorded, found the Venetian general again in his apartment 
at Palestrina, as vigilant and as self-composed as if he had' 
during the hurried repose of the few preceding hours, slept 
away all recollection of the exciting scene of the past mid- 
night. But, in truth, it was not so. The deep responsibility 
which he had taken upon himself in contradicting the wishes 
of BO many of those whose power in the state was too for- 
midable to be thought lightly of, weighed heavily upon his 
mind— but the effect of that weight upon a mind such as 
Zeno's was not to crush but to concentrate its energies. It is, 
indeed, the nature of bold, brave spirits to be resalient under 
pressure ; and so his mind rose up to the emergency — calm, 
self-reliant, imd circumspect, 'rhat he had other dangers* 
to cope with besides those of the Venetian council, recent 
events admonished him. That a traitorous intercommunication 
was carried on between the Genoese and Ilccanati he had 
ascertained, and though he had proofs of the enemy having 
more than once obtained early intelligence of his own move- 
ments, he had not by the utmost vigilance been os yet able to 
discover the means by which that intelligence had been trans- 
mitted. At length the circumstance of the Italian condottierc 
having more than once volunteered to beep thC night- waich 
out of his turn, aroused the suspicion of Zeno, and^j^nowing 
that upon the night just past he had made, the same arrange- 
ment, the general took tlie measures w© have already seen in 
withdrawing Ilccanati from the redoubt and sending Checco 
in his place. 

And now Zeno sat in his apartment, tranquilly awaiting th© 
arrival of the English knight, w'hom he had enrdered to attend 
in person and report to Kim what had taken place during the 
night-watch. Punctual to the appointed time, the sound of, 
the knight’s steps was heard outside, and in another moment 
the Englishman stood before the general. 

“ Ben venuto, capitano," said Zeno, in return for the knight’s 
salute, “ how passed Jour watch last night f Hast aught to 
report ?” 

“go please your excellency, not much— at least* not much 
that I set any count on," 

“ Didst see nothing ?" ^ 

“Nothing, in good faith, for, as your excellency knows, 
there was no moon, and the stars gave only light enough to 
show themselves by." 

“ Well, what didst hear r for I know well thou didst not 
close thine elifs, good sir knight." 

“ That did I not, and yet, I might as well have done so, for 
aught they served me ; save the whirr of a bird's wing tlmt 
swept by in the dark, there was not a sound to waken a young 
fawn. Ami so, when the morning broke, our watch ended, 
and we w^ere relieved. As 1 marched away- my ’men, I found 
at my feet this quarrel. How it came tlvere, or when, I know 
not. It might have been there before our watch began, as it 
•w*as then too dark to notice any obj(‘ct. Re as it may, I 
have brought it to -your excellency. If I have any skill in the 
fashion of bolts, this one was shot from a Genoese- erosa- 
bow." 

Zeno took the bolt from the Englishman and examined it 
carefully from its square iron head down to the end of th© 
shaft, and then said, 

“ It is as thou sayest, Sir William. A Genoese quaml, 
truly, aye, and nf no common kind. He had a cumung hand 
who wrought it. Yet am X mtich deceived iu fhee^ sir knight^ 
if thou understandcBt for what sort of warfare it was formed,*' 
Th( English captain looked somewhat astonished, but mad© 
no reply. Zeni) continued, ^ ^ : 

“Come, 1 said J would, not tfust the© hj halves. 
hoi Alexis J" 


At the call of Zeno the Greek lad entered. 

, “ look at this quarrel, good youth, and say hast thou seen 
such an one lately, and where ? " 

The lad took the bolt, looked at it for a moment keenly, 
and then turned an inquiiring glance irom hn* master to tho 
knight. 

“ Nky, fear not t6 speak thy thoughts freely,'" said Zeno, 
understanding the youth's hesitation ; “ here is none that is 
not true." 

. “ Such another as this saw 1 last night m the hands of Sir 
Roberto di Reeanati ; I know it by the thickness of the shaft. 
♦ Have I your leave, noble signore, to soe'how it is put together r" 
“ 'Twas for that I called thee ; proceed." 

Alexis examined the weapon carefully throughout, and at 
length discovered that the shaft was divided longitudinally 
into two equal portions ; but so skilfully and close did the 
edges fit together, that the line of junction seemed exactly 
like other lines drawn down the shaft. For a time the Greek 
was unsuccessful in his endeavours to divide the x>arts; at 
length, in examining where the wood was inserted into the 
iron head, he smiled, and then turning the head round with a 
firm grasp, he screwed At off the shaft and separated the parts 
of the latter, which revolved round a hidden pivot at the 
bottom. The secret was now apparent — the shaft had^)cen 
hollowed out, and within it lay rolled up a scroll. This 
Alexis took out and handed to his Inaster. Tho latter opened 
it, and perceived that it was covered with writing. 

Bo," said ho, after a moment's pause, “ so tlien we have 
at last discovered Reeanati's courier. Look you, Sir Checco, 
this is the bird whose wing whiired by you last night." 

“ By the faitlr of a true knight, I begin to think it is so, 
noble signore. Fool that I was, to take it for an owl." 

“Aye, 'twas a great mistake; thou* scest now it is a mes- 
senger dove. Well, let us sec what tidings it bears." 

ITio general now applied himself to dec 3 rphei’ing tho writing. 
“ Ha ! " said he, “ thii requires to be well considered uprm." 
And he sat dow*n, and in a moment was absorbed in the 
perusal of the missive. 

“ With yotir permission, excellenaa," said the Mhglishman, 
“ I think it would be well that I should retire for the present." 

“ Thou art right, my good Checco ; it may be as well that I 
have a moment in solitude to look to this matter." 

The knight moved towards the door, but Zeno alrested him 
for a moment. 

“This document," said he, “gives mo the plainest proof of 
Recanati's treason : and to a true knight like thee, a traitor is 
odious." 

“ As hell," said Chccco, with unwonted energy. 

“ Then may I count on thy Itelp to foil the traitor and the 
treason?" • 

“ That may you, general, I swear to you, by the faith of a 
knight and an English gentleman/’ 

“ Farewell, then, fox the present ; I may want thee again 
ere long." 

And so Sir William Gheke withdrew, and left the general 
of the Venetians to his meditation. 

It was later than was his wont, when Zeno appeared 
amon|St the troops; fbr he passed much of the morning in 
eonsidiration of what the secret billet disclosed to him. * Tho 
cause the disorders in tho Venetian camp was novf cleotly 
un#ersWdd ; the proffers of the to Becaiiati« the ex- 

ortidtant demands of the condottlm* which the besieged at 
Ghioggia were not yet prepared to Comply with, nor in a con- 
di^ifm wholly to reject all this ho learned, and, knowing it, 
hjS irei hew prepared to baffle and to counterplot. But hd 
ieanied still more: he learned that the Genoese were daily' 
becoming more and more straitened in their provjudbnS| and 
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(dispirited as to the issue of.tho siege; that the Genoese 
admiral sought by eyery means to induce, Zeno to. hazard an 
assault^ and for that purpose entreated Recanati to excite 
throughout the troo'^s a feeling of discontent and impatience 
at their present life of inaction. All this satisfied Zeno that 
the course which ho had adopted was the most judicious, and 
he was now more than ever determined to persevere in it. 

Time passed on, week succeeded week, and fitill the forces 
of Venice blocked up the Genoese at Chioggia by land and 
sea. In vain did the latter endeavour, by sallying beyopd the 
walls, to draw the besiegers from their position. In vain did 
the sentinels from the walls, and the mariners from the gaUcys, 
endeavour, hf taunting shouts and accusations of sloth and 
cowardice, to goad or shame the Venetians to oifensivo opera-* 
tions. Cliafe they did indeed and burn at the ribald challenges, 
and fain would they have accepted them ; but the strong will 
and unyielding determination of Zeno controlled them as with 
a chain of iron, sind none dared infringe the rigid rules of 
discipline which he had established. And so time passed 
and began to work its terrible effects upon the Genoese. 
Their privations increased, for no supplies of food could reach 
them* so skilfully had Zeno andTisani taken their measures. 
In vain did Francesco Carrara attempt to succour the besieged 
by convoying provisions to them down the Brenta ; for the 
passages of the river had been blocked up by the Venetians, 
and the fleet of the Genoese admiral Muraffo could not break 
through the barriers at Brondolo. Terms of capitulation were 
offered by the besieged, by which they sought for nothing 
moreilthan that their troops and flotilla should be suffered to 
pass unmolested from Chioggia. But the terms were haughtily 
rejected by Venice, who now felt that the question was no 
longer w'hether Chioggia should retaken from the enemy, 
but whether that enemy should fall utterly and unconditionally 
into the hands of their ancient foes. And thus were the 
Genoese reduced well nigh to the extremity of despair. No 
alternative remained save to perish of hunger within the walls,- 
or to make a final effort to escape even through the midst of 
their enemies. The latter course was determined upon ; for 
it had, at least, one advantage over the former, that it pre- 
sented the possibility of escape. 

It was now somewhere about the middle of the month of 
July. The shadows of night were just beginning to melt away 
before the gray light of the early dawn, and the outstretched 
waters of the Adriatic were just becoming visible to the eyes 
of those who then looked wdth strained vision to the seaward 
from the ramparts of the fortifications at Palestrina. These 
were three persons, who wore seated^upon the summit of a 
solitary and distant tower, which flanked the south-western 
angle of the fort ; and whilst they were themselves hidden 
from observation, they could command a view both outwards 
along the sea and westward towards the besieged city. One 
alone there was, within whose ken those lonely watchers must 
have come, and yet, if he detected their presence, he did not 
appear to take any notice of them ; for he marched to and fro 
on his watch along the rampart—that stalwart bowman— and 
though he never looked towards the tower, his sharp eye 
scanned keenly every other object through the gloaming, and 
* as he came to the end of his short march he invariably stopped, 
and assumed for a moment the attitude df one attent and 
listening, and then he woTild turn back on his way, and in a 
very low, plewont chant, sing some ditty of his far-away 
home. 

Art thou well assured, Alexis,** said one of the three per- 
sons on the tower, ** that thou didst replace the quarrel unseen 
by any >** 

** I will certify thaf no eye could, see me from beyond the 
redoubt, for I stole along under its covpr/' 

** And I, noble general,** said the third person, ** will vouch 
that none could have passed from the fort ; I will answer for 
the vigilance and the fidelity of yon stout bowman Hodge, with 
fiy life." 

** *Ti8 well,** said Zeno* ** listen, then, my right trusty 


Ohecco, and thou shalt learn what work our open, enemies and 
our treacherous allies are carving out for us to-day. Thou 
must know, then, that we have discovered from the last 
missive from the enemy— which Alexis intercepted and has 
just replaced where Recanati will find it ere sunrise — we have 
discovered, I say, that the Genoese have for some days past 
been preparing a number of rafts, for which purpose they have 
demolished many of the houses in the town — with this fieet 
they propose to leave the city, and, .if possible, to effect a 
junction with the fleet of Muraffo that lies, as you see, yonder,** 
and hc^pointed out eastward where the hulls of the Genoese 
galleys were now dimly visible. 

‘*It seems to me, so please you,” said Checco, “ but a wild 
scheme a^^d a hopeless.*' 

“ I know not that,” replied Zeno. 

•♦They can scarcely leave the city before they will be 
perceived,*' rejoined Checco, “ and once discovered their fate 
is inevitable.” 

“ And yet they have taken their measures well, and might 
very possibly have succeeded, were I not informed of their 
design. In the first place, the rafts will scarcely rise above 
the water, and so might for a time be unnoticed ; but besides 
that, they have taken good care that we shall have abundance 
of other matters to divert our attention from Chioggia. The 
Admiral Muraffo 's fleet is to bear down upon Palestrina ; that 
will engage the Venetian armament and Pisani ; and then, 
lest I should look about me too pryingly from sheer idleness, 
my worthy ally Kccanati has undertaken to excite a tumult 
amongst the mercenaries, so as to give me something to do — 
What think you of that, good Bir W'illiam ? Is it not a 
knightly%nd a right skilful plot withal 

•‘By the holy rood,” said the Englishman, in a low and solemn 
tone, ** he is no true knight, but a foul disgrace to the order ; 
the fellow shooild have his spurs hacked off his fieels hy tlie 
provost-marshal. Thank heaven, he comes not from merry 
England ! ' ’ 

Zeno smiled, and after a moment resumed— -•• ^Vell, then, I 
would now show thee wherein thou shalt aid me to-day, I 
mean, as usual, to take my rounds of the camp, but 1 wish 
not to excite any suspicion by having an unwonted number of 
attendants. Nevertheless, as I have reason to fear some 
sudden outbreak, it behoves me to have assistance nigh at 
hand. I would; therefore, that*8ome score or two of thy trusty 
bowmen should hold themselves in readiness. Thou shalt 
thyself remain with them apart while I take with me some 
one of thy fellows whom thou canst trust, who at a secret 
signal: from me can summon you to my aid. Hast such a one 
amongst your archers ?” 

“ That have I i'faith, and more than one— but here is Hodge 
o' the Hill, as his comrades call him, as true as steel and as 
tough as yew tree. Your excellency may put your life in his 
hands.” ^ 

•• Good : lot him ho with me when I leave the fort. And 
aiow to your quarters, good sir knight, as secretly os you may. 
Alexis, thou must to the flotilla, without delay. Sec the 
admiral privately ; inform him of the designs of the besieged ; 
and bid him watch for the signal between them and Muyaffo, 
and hold himself in readiness for action.” 

The three men then separated, and each went his own way. 
The gray twilight grew red as the sun drew nearer to the 
horizon, and Hodge o* the Hill, ere his watch terminated, 
stood still for a minute and took a sharp leisurely survey all 
around him. All was still as through the night, save 'that, as 
his eye UfrnedT westward, he perceived the figure of a man 
strolling carelessly towards the western redoubt. Had Hodge 
been blessed with an extraordinary power of vision, or Itnomi 
as much as his worthy captain, }ic would have had no difliculty 
in prenouheing who the man was that, as he reached the 
redoubt, stooped down and took up something from the 
ground ; but Hodge's eyes were just those of a good archer, 
that can hit the 'White In the target nine times out of ten, and 
so he did not^^ecogniso Recanati : but he resumed hk march 
and his carol till he was relieved from his watch. 
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It was not many hours after the scene that we have just 
detailed, that the Venetian general, as was his wont, passed 
from his quarters in the fort, with his personal staft* around 
him, and proceeded through the fortifications and the camp 
upon his round of inspection. As we have already stated, the 
* troops of the republic consisted, in addition to their own 
soldiery, of a very motley collection of men of all nations ; 
and as each band of free companions was commanded by his 
own chief, who rendered generally but as little obedience as 
he could to the generalissimo, one eanVeadily understand 
how difficult was the task of preserving a paramount atPthority 
and enforcing unanimity of action and subordination of all to 
the one head. 

Zeno had already proceeded through the domestic troops ; 
next he visited the quarters of the English archers ; beyond 
these M^ore a body of adventurers, chiefly (rcrman ; while the . 
extremity of the camp was occupied by the band of Italian 
mercenaries under Roberto di Recanati. As the general ap- 
proached the quarters of the Italians, his attention was 
attracted by loud angry words, as of men in high dispute, 
and passing on to tlie spot whence the noise proceeded, he 
discovered the bigCkTmaii man-at-arms, to whom we formerly 
introduced our readers, standing like a huge boar at bay, 
foaming with rage and defiance, while two or three of 
Recanati*s lancers, with hands upon their half-drawn swords, 
were preparing to assail him. In a moment the combatants 
were arrested, and Zeno sternly demanded the cause of this 
unseemly broil. 

“This German devil,” said one of the Italians, “would 
defraud us of what wc have won from him. And when we 
sought to get our own, he began to show his teeth, aild bristle 
up like a wild boar, as he^ is. And then we were going to 
seize him, and pull out his tusks.” 

“Der teufel,” roared the German; “ye did not play me 
fair; ye have stript me of every zecchin, and what more 
would ye have ? Besides, noble general, they have cheated 
me, and played with false dice.” 

The Italians were instantly seiacd and searched, when, even 
as the German had stated, two sets of dice were found upon 
the person of one of them ; one of these sets was evidently 
loaded. 

“ Take these sharpers,” said Zeno, turning to his attendants, 
“bind them, and disarm them/ We shall hwid them to the 
provost- marshal as we return.” 

“ We demand to be brought before our omi capitano,” said 
one of the men, 

“On,” said Zeno, motioning with his hand; and he pro- 
ceeded to enter the quarters of the Italian mercenaries. 

The sight of three of their comrades bound and guarded, 
was calculated to excite the passions of Recanati’s troops, 
already but too well prepared, for a mutinous outbreak by the 
wily schemes of their chief. Quick as the flame when the 
wind blows upon it, the intrlligence ran from one end of the 
troops to the other, and Recanati himself wils not the^ 
last to hear it. He saw at once how an occurrence of 
this nature would conspire with his present plans, and he 
hastened to watch and mould it to his purposes. Rale 
and self-composed, with his thin lips compressed, as was 
his wont, the subtle condottiere stood before the Venetian 
generalissimo, 

“If it please your excellency,” said Recanati, in a calm 
voice, “I would desire to know how it is that three of my 
soldiers are under arrest without my knowledge? I should 
humbly hope that my authority is suflicient to maintain the 
disci|ilme of my own troops, 1 claim these men at your 
hands. If they have in aught transgressed, 1 shall see to it. 
Wh6' charges them ? ” 

Zeno’s eye kindled up with a sudden fire, and he was gbout 
to reply angrily, but in a moment he scemod to have mastered 
his emotion, and he said, “You say well, sir capitano, and I 
iam^wilEng to have your aid in looking ^to tlxis mattar. 
Yonder German charges that these men. have cheated Mm at 
play, ^d here are take dice found upon them. Whs\t 4ay 
yow'?*-' ‘ , 


“ We say, capitano,'” seiid one of the men, addressing 
Recanati, that if they be false dice we knew not of it.” 

“And though we did,” said another, speaking loud and 
looking boldly towards the whole band, who were now 
collected to witness the scene — “ and if we did, what then ? 
One can’t be Mamed for trying to eke out his fortunes and 
save himself from starving, when ho has got half rations and 
short pay.” 

“ Ha ! ” cried Zeno, “ this is not a matter of breach -of 
discipline for you to deal with, Sir Recanati, but a mutiny 
which jconcerns the state, and we shall reserve it. Load on,” 

But the spirit of revolt was now fully awakened. At first, 
one or two hardier than the rest cried out, “ They say true— 
they say true — we must have more rations — we must have 
better pay.” 

. Then the tumult increased and spread from the Italian 
mercenaries to the German and other conddttieri, till at length 
the whole camp poured forth its soldiery in a wuld, disorderly 
state, with such arms as they could snatch up in their haste, 
and all thronged to the quarters of the Italians, and joined in 
the cry — “ double rations ! double pay ! ” 

It was a moment that might well try the fortitude of the 
coolest man—- the courage of the bravest. But Zeno was cool 
and brave os ever man was, and he was besides forewarned of 
his position and prepared to meet it. When Recanati had 
first approached Zeno, the latter placed his hand on his 
sword-hilt, and Hodge of the Hill quietly disappeared from 
the scene. And now' as the cries and the tumult became 
louder and more frequent, and the soldiers jiressed closer 
upon the general and his little band, with their insplent 
demands which each moment assumed more and more the 
appearance of threats, a shout was heard from behind : 

“ Ha ! 8t. George — St. George for merry England ! ” 

For a moment the clamour of the mutineers was hushed, and 
all eyes were turned towards the direction where Sir William 
Clteke led briskly dn two companies of the merry bowmen 
fully accoutred. Then from the other side came a sound as 
of feet and the cheer of soldiers, and now the cry w'as “Viva 
San Marco! Viva la Signoria!” and a strong body of the 
troops of the republic were seen hurrying forward so as to 
take the other flank of the insurgents., 

It W'as quite manifest now to Recanati that by some means 
w'hich he could not devise, Zeno was prepared for any sudden 
mutiny. The Wily condottiere therefore held aloof and took 
care apparently to be engaged in suppressing the outbreak of 
the soldiery. ^A^nd, in truth, these latter became speedily 
sensible tliat they were taken at a disadvantage, and the more 
timid began to fall back and leave the more violent spirits to 
keep ui) the cry for pay«and rations.* And now Zeno seized 
the first pause when the cries ceased for a moment. With 
the fearless resolutfon, for which he was celebrated, he pushed 
boldly amongst the discontented throng, who felt their bold- 
ness rebuked by his noble spirit, end fell back to make way 
for him. The Venetian general well understood the temper of 
the troops about him, and took advantage of the moment of 
indecision to bring them again under authority. To some he 
appealed as those with whom he had shared many dangers 
and many victories ; others he exhorted as men fvho should not 
sully their reputation as faithful allies and true soldiers. 
Here he reprimanded sharp and sternly— there he promised 
that any real cause of grievance should redressed, and he 
reminded all how ho had lavished his own private means to 
the last florin that he might support the troops and meet the 
engagements of the republic. These cflbrts soon began to 
produce the desired effect* and some were even heard to cry, 
“ Viva Zeno— Viva el generalissimo ! ” At this moment Zeno 
pointed with his outstretched hand towards ChioggU. AU 
tunled to gaze in the direction, when, te their surprise, they 
behMd Otis of the most singular spectacles that could be well 
imagined. Upon thd lagunes appeared a number of rafts 
eoxi^osed of the timbers of hpuses and other such materials, 
the strangest and rudest flotilla which despair ever induced 
men to hazard a naval engagement in, slowly bearing down« 
wards. 
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wb^fWe of tiilfi king^om^^ ih^ 
the iiioiraJ and' ihteUectuol |)osS||on which ehisill be 
Hyfe' bjr'tfto prteiit eniployers 6f the xnahufactw^ttg: 

'the ^owet- of a inillowner over his “himda** ia ve^ great. 
For good or for ill, the conseq^uenoes of thel po^er are inc|d- 
culable, ' We are all influenced chiefly by thoee who are im- 
nicdUtely,above,u». tTnconscioxialy, and therefore eflectflally, 
we Ixnttetfe ouf superiors ; and, practically, our superiors are 
th<'‘S> ^40 (Itknd in ttfe next grade higher^than our own. 


Men of low culture aii4 gross habits hiyariikbly ^ thdr 
power for pvil purposes. Thcir example deterioi;ates all wh9 
comewitlun its reach* Sp^ially baneful is its infliiiifuae on 
tkeir immediate dependents,. The heart that breeds yionia 
open to tyranny*,. And^so masters of uncalUyated mi^ja 
debased aflections arc generally despoticaL But despotlsifl in 
a master generates the evils of slavery in the' servant. If the 
one is self-willed the other becomes insubordinate. Caprice 
ofl the one side calls forth turbulence pn the other. Keying 
is more dangerous than a feeling of being unjustly dpaU by Ija 
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the minds of tho working classes, and that feeling inevitably 
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mcrc^ Im itu home, there are centered the great interests, and 
there are doterrained the -great issues of civiliaatien. Im- 
possible, therefore, is it to look to Lancashire without deep 
concern. In its hives of industry the fate of Great Britain is 
being wrought out. On the mfluencea wliich are predcuninanf 
there, depends, to a great degree, the weal or, the woe of this 
nation. I ^ 

As yet those influences arc by no means wholly satisfactory. 
Material good has been thero produced on a very large scale. 

In the products of skill and industry, in the vast accumula- 
tiona of wealth, in strong intellects and untiring enterprise, ip 
patient labour and a teeming population, means and resouroeft 
of happiness abound there. But does the higher culture exist 
Jn similar proportions ? The material prosperity of the manu- 
facturing districts has outrun their moral appliances and their 
moral power, A disproportion between the two is in constant 
and fearful operation -a great if not an increasing dispropor- 
tion. If tlic chasm continues to widen, it may cngulph both 
moral and iihysieal good. The social frame cannot long en- 
dure the spasmodic action which must ennue fwjm a loss of 
equilibrium in its great motive powers. , 

Hence, the moial condition of the great employers is scon 
to be no trivial question. , Would that wc could report of it 
as favourably as. we could wish. An improvement we do 
recognise. The niillowncr of the present day is greatly 
BUperior to the millowner of forty years ago. He has received 
a better school educatioji ; he is free frorri the low and 
degrading habits of his predecessors ; he is in a measure 
sensible of his moral responsibilities ; to some extent, he has 
the appearance and manners of a gentleman ; he is more just 
and more considerate towards his hands;” the best of his 
class encourage the moral and intellectual cultivation of their 
workpeople. 

But we cannot affirm that the masters ” adequately appre- 
ciate the'* higher culture. Even for their own cHldren they 
do not desir§f its advantages in a sufilcient degree or an 
effectual manner. A fear prevails among them that a high 
education unfits a youth for business. With a predominant 
love of moncy-jnaking, they look chiefly, some look almost 
exclusively, to the immediate pecuniary result of intellectual 
culture. The return pet cent, of every outlay is too rigidly 
rc'garded. The dirw-t bearing of knowledge on material pro- 
ductiveness is the great question. If the discipline of a 
university w^ould teach boys to spin more yam or better yarn 
out of a given pound of cotton, to the university would boys 
be sent in crowds. A professor who t&ught **tho art and 
mystery ” of ** buying in the cheapest market and selling in 
the dearest,” would soon make a fortune in Idanchester. The 
love of a high intellectual training, for itself and for its own 
results, exists there only within a very ijontracted sphere. 
Hence, opportunities for collegiate training, which’ have long 
offered themselves in its highways, have been almOvSt totally 
disregarded ; and the course of study afforded J||y the muni- 
ficence of one of its own citizens, in the Owens’ College, is as 
yet not very superior to that of the better sort of our iqiper- 
class schools, and gives at present small promise of attracting 
to its advantages large classes of earnest and eager disciples. 

More intense and widely spread would l>e the love of the 
higher 'culture in Manchester and the important district of 
which that city is the centre, were the spirit and the practice 
of Thomas Bazley widely prevalent. 

The events of this extcelJent and amiable man’s life arc 
^ neither numerous nor rcUiarkable. We should more correctly 
act forth the fact, wore We to say, that hia hpa been an even 
cu nor of self-improvement and social ugefulne»j|. Possessing 
his birth the inostimable privilege of virtuous and 
cultivated paieitts, and being endowed^ by nature 
with a happy temperament, the eubjoet of this aketoh waa in 
boyhpod and in youth fireo fi-om many i»tetila incident to ttijit 
kipojrianl period of life, dnd was gradually agqnii^' ’; 

Ij^abita' of a,elf-oulthte and self-ccmtrol. iBy 
^ fond of matheinaticai studiea, wtidwho ho^'it 
parowt's duty to discipline and form hita children'* hdpd,' he ? 
was early trained to that' meni4 Ininatiy 


thinking, which now characterise and distinguish the man, 
and to which he owes no small portion of his mercantile 
success and his socid eminence. The happy reault was 
facilitated by a superior, school- education. Np few of our 
successful manufacturers received no other instruction than 
such as may he had in the Sunday-school. It was Thomas 
Bazley’s good fortune to undergo a somewhat higher training. 
Born on the 27th of May, 1797, at Gilaow, near Bolton-le- 
Moors (now known as simply Bolton), in Lancashire, he was 
sent to the Grammar School of that town. At' the age of 
fifteen, he entered as an apprentice a manufacturing establish*^ 
ment in Boltonji On reaching his majority, he began business 
on his own account. In the year 1826, hfe removed from 
Bolton to Manchester, where a larger field and freer scope 
promised to reward his enterprise. At Doan Mills, neat 
Bolton, and at the New Bridge Mills, Manchester, Mr. Bazley, 
in conjunction with his partners, established a fine yarn and 
lace-thread sjunning concern, the most extensive of its class. 
In 1828, he married the daughter of Sebastian Nash, Esq., of 
Clayton Mills, near Manchester, aaul has an only son, who, 
having completed his education at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which he left with honours, in January last but one, is now 
engaged with his father in a fine cotton-siniuiing business, 
Eor twenty years Mr. Bazley has been a director of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures, ot 
which he is now the president. While a resident, from 1 83(3 
to 1840, in the neighbouring borough of Salford, Mr. Bazley 
held municipal ofiices in that town, and proinoted the 
establishment there of the Borough or Magistrates’ Court ; 
he also lent etlicient aid in introducing the Mmiicipal Act, 
and whilst occupying the ponitiem of boroughreeve, gave tho 
weight of his character and dignity to the promulgation of the 
doctrines of free trade ; to the recognition of w'hieh by llie 
legislature of England the present prosperity of tint kingdom 
is mainly to be ascribed. Within this period, Mr. Bazley 
was on active and influential fellow- worker, in the cause of 
free trade, with llichard Cobden, John Bright, and the late 
John Ifirooks, Of the consequent labours, special mention 
may be made of an embassy to Liverpool, undertaken by those 
gentlemen, together with Mr. Basley, which, tlic first of the 
kind, was most important in its results, by securing the co- 
operation of that great commercial entrepot. Possessed of 
a liberal, as well aa cultivated mind, Mr. Bazley is a firm 
advocate of unsectorian education, and has rendered valuable 
services to tho National Public School • Association, in the 
list of whose vice-presidents his name is found. Wholly 
exempt from the foar with which some still regard tho ex- 
tension of educational means amohg the people, he hus 
declared his conviction that such extension would prove 
beneficial even in a commercial point of view. 

*‘If.the labouring classes were well educated, their superior 
attainments would be alike more profitable to their employers, 

. by increased skill and a nearer approximation to perfection ; 
and to themselyos not only in augmented rewards, but in tho 
knowledge that would promote their general comfort and each 
other’s wxdfaro ; for could every worker be well clothed, dwclb 
in abodes furnished with manufactured products, and all 
requisites for rendering the homo fire.side attractive, thero 
would arise a universal demand for -the results of labour 
beyond all precedent. If there bo, then, no higlicr motive for 
removing the lamentable ignorance which pervades many of 
the labouring classes amongst us, why does not even the cen- 
surable cupidity of the age remove the stigma ?” 

Repeatedly have Mr. Bazljey’s .high qualifications called 
forth from his fellow-citizens the expression of an earnest 
desire that he would .become their representative in the 
Gommous’ House of IParliamentf but hitherto his extensive 
oomtneroial avocations have prevented him front acceding to 
their overtures. In the year 1850, he had the distinguished 
i of being appointed a member of the Royal Commission 

^ ^ RahibitSon in 1851 of the Industry of all Nations. In 
; fespaeity mtdeored valuable servicesi not less by 
■ tW suav% rff his maaiieri than his in^te and eompro- 
h^Ve acquaintance vdth industrial products . As a man^and 
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a citizeii, EAvley it hold in very high estimation by hi* 
neighbotiTij and by Ma diligonco in business and his ■well- 
directed *eal ih object* of high and lasting usefulness/ he has, 
without intending it, yet most deservedly, acquired a national 
repute. ^ 

Mr. Batidey is a man of business, not a man of letters* But 
the ** Loomro upon Cotton,” which ho recently delivered at 
the room* of the Society of Arts, London, in connexion with 
the Exhibition of 1851, -his lloyal Highness Prince Albert, 
president, in the chair,— boars evidences of a rednod ami well- 
fumished mind. We have already given one quotation from 
tins lecture ; wc conclude with another : — ♦ 


** Persecution under the Duke of Alva became to England 
a manufacturing monitor. Artizans and weavers were ^xpelled 
from their abodes in Flanders, and were welcomed here by the 
wise, energetic, and reigning sovereign, Elizabeth; whose 
peaceful triumphs have been more enduring and prafit»ble to 
the nation than were her achievements in war. Here, then, 
were the expatriated sons of industry— their country's true 
wealth — received, hospitably cherished, and located. May 
the industrious and oppressed ever find a refuge here 1 Aided 
by the Flomings, the manufactures of England rapidly ex- 
tended/’ 


THE TURKS AND THEIR INSTITUTIONS. 

CKAVTEE I. 


We fvrst hear of the Turks in the sixth century, ns the moat 
despi'-ed portion of the shives of the great khmi, ti chief of the 
(ieougen, one of the Tartar hordes, which for ijges have in- 
liabited, or rather possessed, the great' plains of central Asia,* 
Their haunts lay mostly in the neighbourhood of ,tl '0 chain of 
inounlains known as the Altai range, whiih were very fertile 
in Jiiinerals, particularly iron, *md tlfe Turks wore mostly 
employed in extracting the ore and forging it. How long the 
latter remained in this degraded state, we know not, but at 
last a bold and (ucrgctic leader tu'ose amongst them, named 
Itertozeud, and )>crsuaded them to assert their freedom and 
imlependenoe. The revolt pu.ved successful ; his daring was 
rowurded by a crown, and under his comnicuid the Turks distiu- 
guislicd tlicmsoives by .soveral victories over the neighbouring 
tribes. The new khan now had tho hardihood to seek tUo 
hand of his old master’s* daughter in marriage, but hi.s allianco 
was eontomptunusly rejected. 1I(!. met with better success 
:viiiongst tho Chinese, who bestowed ou him one of their 
j)» ae'cssos, aTid iho insult he had recaved from tho Gcopgon 
was lutnged in a great battle, in which nearly the whole of 
that nathui was extirpated and their dominion put an end to, 
rind that of tho Turks took its place. Their head*, however, 
wore not turuod. by prosperity, and they preacrvetl the memory 
of their origin’ by an annual ceremony, at which a piece of 
iron was hcat«,‘d hi tho fire and hammered upon an anvil 
by the prince and his chief olliccrs in succession ; and even 
when their dominions covered a great tract of territory, they 
never encamped far frmn Mount Altai, their former abode, 
'i’heir emperor’s throne was always turiu'd toivards the cast, 
and his tent was distinguished by a spear sunuounted by a 
golden wolf, thrust in the ground at the door. They seem to 
have sacriliced to a supreme being, and to have sung hymns jii 
honoui' of tire and air, earth and water, as deities of an inh rior 
order. They had unwritten laws, in which offences against 
iiioraliiy, or breaches of military discipline, were punished 
ivith terrible sevority. One of their armies consiated of four 
hundred thousand men, and in less than fifty years they wore 
connected ui loans or alliances with the Homans^ the (]!hmese, 
and th(' Persians^ and all this wdiile they were still a noniadc 
horde of shepherds. They were terrible enemies to the 
Cliiuc^io, w-hose empire they invaded as often as internf.1 dis- 
sensioiiH gave, them a prospect of success, and such wgfe tht ii' 
superiority in arms to their civilized opponents, that their 
retreat w'as invariably p archased by subsidies. Thoir cmpiic at 
last, however, became lurgi: and unwieldy ; viceroys who were 
appointed became turbulent and revolted ; continued successes 
introduced luxury and carelessness ; tho conquerors became 
’enervated, and the tribes which they had subjugated ra.se in 
revolt, *0 that their dominion was overthrown after it had 
lasted for two hundred years, 

, The next time their name comes prominently befqre us in 
history, it is a* guards <rf the Mussulman Caliph of, tl]| 

* There was a tmdtion amongst them that the fbnttder of their 
tribe was, like Enmulua, suckled by a she-woN, atod^ey presemd 

dgure of that animid on their banners. ^ ^ 


Saracens, Mntassem, wlio reigtiod in splendour at Bagdad 
betw'eisn tho years 811 and 870. Ho had recruited his mer- 
cenary forces by robust Turkish youths, either taken in war 
or purtdiascd in trade, who wore trained to bear arms, and 
iiistiucted in the doctrines of the Mahomotau faith. Fifty 
thousand of tbi.m at one time' occupied the capital, while their 
chiefs filled the principal oiheesi in the royal household, and 
acted as viceroys of the provinces. They behaved -as hired 
soldiers may always bo expected to act amongst a luxurious and 
enervated people, for the Arabs had by this time lost much of 
tho warlike fervour which luid distinguished them when th(;y 
issued from tlicir deserts to propagate tho now faith. They 
rose in insurrection almost at regular interval-*, upon rcceivii^g 
tho least cause of discontent, murdered and maltreated the 
reigning quince, and dwp os eel of the crown as they plCvis('d, 
just as the pra-toriau guards had done at Home centuries 
before. 

It was in the ninth century, however, that the Turk* made 
themselves known to Europe in all their miglit and fcr^>cily, 
under tho name of i atjara or ilmuiarunut. They crossed the 
frontiers of tho Koman empire in the year 889, in huge 
squadrons of cavalry, and took possession of the province of 
Pannonia ; swept over Bavaria, Swabia, and Franconia, with 
such speed, that in one day they laid waste a tract of country 
fifty miles in circuit. In the year 900 they liad penetrated as 
far as the Pyrenees, and in 921 they crossed the Alps, and 
dcfeolatod Italy; and it was not till the year 935 that they were 
defcatc d and repelled by the skill and valour of Henry the 
Fowler and Otho the Great, tw^o Saxon princes, and settled 
douTi peaceably in modern Hungary. 

The tribe were nv>w s(‘attered loosely over the de.sert from 
China to the Oxua and the Danube ; one branch of it had 
founded a republic in Europe, and men of Turkish extraction 
w(‘ro the guards and ministers of mo^!t of the Asiatic thrones. 
It was in |lie year 997 in which Mahmud the Gaznezidc, the 
son of a Turkish emir, seized the throne of the Fcr.sian caliphs 
and assumed the title of snlttvu He was famed as a warrior, 
and made tw^elve expeditions into Hindostan ; but lie was still 
. unable to coiitv*nd against the barbarous hordes of his own 
countrymen, who hovered on the confines of his empire. 
During his lifetime, however, he managed to keep them in 
subjection and in peace ; but during tho reign of his sou and 
sueee.ssor, IMnssoucl, in the year 1038, they burst upon Persia 
like an avalanche, and at the great battlv“r of Zcudcccnn the 
sultan was defended, and lost both his kingdom and his life. 

The Turks now proceeded to the election of a king ; and the 
choice fell upon Togrul Bey, the grandson of Seljuk, from 
whom the dynasty received tho appellation ot Seljukimi. 
Under him, Persia reached the highest pitch of power and 
importance; he delivered the caliph of Bagdad from the 
assaults «f a riyal, and hi^lly succeeded to his tlirone ; and* 
for to4 thno* made ti|xe arms of tho Turks feared at Con- 

the famous and terrible AJ;^, A^lan, 
the Tuj^sh valour and ferocity was ful4y upheld. 

He eohqigberodv Georgia and Armada, pUSfiing ecross the 
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Jlrontier of the Greek empiret laid waste Phrygia, Diogenes 
Eomimus, the emperor, inarched against him with a strong 
force, and at first met with some slight successes ; but at last, 
owing to the treachery of a subordinate prince, his army was 
thrown into confusion in the presence^ of the enemy, and the 
Turkish cavalry overwhelmed him in a vast doud. The 
slaughter was immense, the booty rich, and Komanus him- 
self was taken prisoner, and only liberated upon payment of a 
large ransom. 

Under the successors of Alp Arslan, the Turkish dominions 
were stUl further e^ttended, and those of the Greeks still 
further circumscribed. Palestine was conquered, and a new 
Mussulman kingdom, that ot Bourn, was founded, of which 
Jerusalem w^as the capital; and nothing interposed between 
the arms of the conqueror and the capital of the Ciesars but 
the narrow straits of the Bosphorus. The persecutions suf- 
fered by the Christian pilgrims w'ho thronged from all parts of 
Europe, to pay their devotions at the sepulchre of Christ, 
became every day greater ; and it was a terrible humiliation 
for the Roman emperor to know, that the barbarian Latins 
alone had the power as well as the will to aid them. Wq 
shall not entix into the details of the various conflicts which 
took place in the first and subsequent crusades between the 
Saracens and the Latins, but shall hurry on to the year 1240, 
when the Ottomans or Othmaus, the aucestors of the present 
possessors of Constoiitinople, first appear upon the scene. 

Gellaleddin, one of the bravest of the sultana of Persia, after 
II hmg'and brave defence of Ida dominions against tlio Moguls, 
another Tartar horde, was at laft defeated, and perished ignobly 
in tifio moimtaiiis of Kurdistan. Ilis army was broken up by his 
death ; and, wldle the bolder and more powert’ul of the Turk- 
man hordes t)f Which it was composed invaded Syria and violated 
the Holy Sepulcljxe at Jerusalem, the more humble entered 
the service of Aladm, the sultan of jeonium. Amongst the 
latter were the ancestors of the Ottomans,, When they joined 
Aladin, tlieir shah Qrlhogrul redgned over four hundred 
families, who dwelt in a camp ofi the banks of the Sangim, 
arivl whom he governed, in peace and war, for fifty-two years-. 
ll(j had a sou named Thaman, or xVthman, or Othman, a 
softened form, which it afterw'ards assumed, who, finding- 
himself grad ii lily emancipated from all ctmtrol by the ddwn- 
fall ot‘ the Seljukian dynasty, and the distance of the Mogul 
khans, began to assume tlio bearing and authority of a 
sovereign prince. In 'Sober reality, he was nothing better 
than what we, at the present day, should call the chief of a 
band of marauders ; but at that time, and in tlmt rf'gion, 
there was no idea of ignominy or baseness attached to the 
occupation he followed. He found himself close to the 
frotitier of the Greek empire, *and ho was thus enabled to 
gratify his passion for plunder, under the pretext of religious 
wdut>; for the Koran not only sanctioned, but encouraged the 
carrying on of war against the infidels. The passes of Mount 
Olympus were no longer ably defended as of yore ; he easily 
descended into the plain of Bithyiiia, and instead of retreating, 
according to the custom of his tribe, after a successful foray, 
he retained and fortified all the towns and Ciistles that he 
captured, and began insensibly to adopt the customs, and 
indulge in the luxuries of civilization. In the reign of his 
son Orchati, a body of trained infantry was, for the first time, 
introduced into the Turkish army, as well as a train of batter- 
ing engines, and by their aid Nice and Nicomedia were cap- 
tured. In the year IfiOO, the whole of the Asiatic provinces of 
the Greek empire were lost, and the seven ahurches of the 
apostla Johit soon made way for the mosques of Mahomet. 

In 13 4 L the Greek emperor Oantocuzene was foolish or 
unfortunate enough to call in the aid of the Ottomans against' 
his rivals and adversaries. They crossed the strait, rextdei^ 
him th« assistance he aihught ; and their friendship tyas 
cemented Ihe marriage of the Gm Jk-.prmeesa Theodiwa 
wit-h 0»8 (Off, Tto tinSe th« 

8on-iji.l»w, en)Me4 

•who -ww* b*ck. Cw»flwi«»wi vw ililtod 


by a Turkish colony ; an earthquake dismantled the walls of 
many of the towns and forttewes in the proTinces— the Turks 
entered in- and took possession, and never gave them up. 
When Amurath, the brother of Solyman, ascended the tlirone 
in 1360, he reigned over the whole province of Rom^ia, from 
the Hellespont to Mount Hmmus, and the verge of tne Greek 
capital ; and he ohdse Adrianoplc as the seat of his govern- 
ment. ile marched against the Bulgarians, Servione, Bos- 
nians, and Albanians, and repeatedly defeated them, while 
the Greek emperor, #ohn Palmologus, and His four sons, 
humbly followed the march of the conqueror, and awaited his 
. pleasure. The fate of Constantinople, the lost relic of so 
much greatness, of so much strength, of so much glory and 
civilization, was at length to bo decided. Her hour was 
come, and now, for the first time in a thousand years, she 
found herself in the midst of her enemies with none to help or 
deliver her. 

Amurath turned his victories over the Sclavonian nations to 
excellent account. A fifth of the hardiest and most robust of the 
youth of the Hanubiaii provinces were selected for the sultan’s 
use. They were educated in the religion and arms of the 
Turkish empire ; they were then blessed by Hagi Boklesh, a 
celebrated dervish, who, placing the sleeve of his gown on the 
head of one of them, cxc-aimcd, ** Let them bo called jani- 
zaries chert — now or youiig soldiers) ; let their coun- 

tenance ever be bright, their hands victorious, their swords 
keen; let thoir spears always hang over thc! lieads of their 
enemies, and wherever they go, may they return willi a white 
face ! * 

The plan was found to succeed So admirably, tltat afterwards 
every fifth child, or the children of every fifth year, woie 
selected from amongst the (Christian population of the empire 
in the same maimer, and instructed from the age of fijurtoc^u 
in seminaries appointed for 'the purpose, where they w('3e 
taught to shoot ^with the bow, to wrestle, and speak 'ihjrki di. 
Some of them were employed as the houscholrl attoidfints of 
the sultan, or in the dockyards and arsenal. * ; but the i-reahT 
number were draughted into the army, mid ibnned the. 
body of infantry which had appeared in ISuropc after the fall 
of the Roman empire. Here wai.s thcj great secret f»f tluir 
success. All the western powers at that day belieied tlsut 
their main strength lay in their cavalry ; no gentlemen would 
deign to figlit on foot ; nnd when foot soldiers wcj c*cmp!c)ycd 
they were recruited from amcuigst the peaaju;try, and uct^d 
not as a united body, but na a sort of atlendanis upon the 
knights,. As long as the ChrUtian.s were ignorant of the vast 
power of a disciplined force of infantry, the Ottomar.vS* con- 
quered; but as soon as their attention was lurned to tlic 
improvement of this arm, and ♦skill in its use bocamo an 
e.sseptial qualification for a general, the balance was once more 
restored, and the Turks began to decline, Every possible 
effort was made to promote the e^iprU de corps uinong.st the 
janizaries, so as to keep up a feeding of unity amongst them 
when sca^eied in the various towns and provinces of the 
empire. They thus became the strongest bulwark of the 
Ottoman power in the earli^T days of its ostablishmcnt in 
Europe, though we shall sec hereafter how greatly they con- 
tributed to its present decline. 

The othei' exploits of Amurath arid his successor 
are numerous and weighty, The latter defeated hosts of 
Christiati crusaders, spread terror tlir’ough Eutojic, and 
Ihreatcmcd to feed hin horae with a bushel of oats upon the 
altar of ?>t. Peter’s at Rome ; and at last W'us himself con- 
qUeredl and captured at the great battle of Angora, the greatest 
and most sanguinary that has over occurred in the history of 
the world, by Timour, the Tartar khasu Amurath the Sooond 
bpieged Oonstaiitinoplo in 1422, with m army of a[OCl[,OfiO 
t%m\ but the strength of the walls,, and the val^iur of the 
^ mwoonaries whom, .the Greeks employed to dcfeqd 

now too feeble or too cltoinate to defend them- 
^ suf^ient to repel hia,attitoks, end the Greek 

' tlMds applied to the elty itself^ fat, that 

HMVi and Med ^ eiwtems of pretie and 
the Tusks. 
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w»M fill tltat now xoaxained— j«cei\ned a respite of thirty yeara 

if ifl melancholy to read, even at this distance of time, of 
the di'jmay wliich reigned at that period at Gonfitantinpple. 
Many are the romances that hay© been written and tlie homilies 
that, have been uttered upon fbllen greatness, but no bettor 
instance of the vanity of earthly power could ever be cited 
<*to point a moral and adorn a talc,” than the fate of this 
unhappy city. The two emperors, John and Emanuel Palmo- ' 
logus, who occupied the throne during ll^s period, were in 
the last extremity of despair. To savC fheir capital they were 
prepared to sacrifice everytliing, eveh their religion, which a 
thousand years of strife and contention with the Lathis had 
made it a point of honour with every true Greek to Uphold. 
If the Pope procured him fifteen galleys, 500 men-at-arms, 
and 1 ,000 archers, he was ready to heal the scliiSm and become 
las obedient son, abandon all points in dispute between the 
two churches, and prevail upon his clergy and peojde to 
subinit themselves to the spiritual sway of the successor of 
St. Peter. He went as a miserable suppliant to Home— the 
first 0:eok emperor who had ever done so - -and there, such 
Avas his terror of the ferocious Turk, that in the presence of 
four cardinals he acknowledged as a true Catholic the supre^ 
macy of the Pope and the double procession of the Holy 
Ghost. He then kissed the Pope’s feet, and hands, and mouth, 
publicly at St. Peter’s, and was in return alloAved to lead his 
Holiness’ mule, Alas, poor Greece ! Eight centimes pre- 
viously, bishops wt‘re ready to cut their rivaia’ throats, and 
shed blood upon the altar itself, sooiicr than make cither of 
these concessions; but to do the Greek clergy and people 
justice, whatever the emperor might say, they Avere as obstinate 
schismatics as ever, and hated the Latin Christians as cordially 
as the followers of the false prophet. John’s conversion, how- 
ever, (lid not avail him. The western powers could not be 
iudiK'cd to do anything fci; lum, and after a wearisome delay 
li(‘ returned empty-handed to Constantinople, after being 
arrested for debt at Yeiiice on his way. 

Hiei son and successor, Manuel, made a similar •excursion 
hu the same purpose, and with no better success. He was 
received Avith uU duo respect ta Home. Ho passed on to 
Pianee, and was there ivolcomed by Charles VI. and his 
nobles with magnificent politeness. lie was lodged in the 
LouVre, anS a succession of balls and f^tes A\»cre got up in the 
vain attempt *to drive away his cares ; but his demands for 
assistance were mef wdth expressions of cold regret that it was 
impossible to comply^ with them, or vague promises more 
painfirl and mote injurious than fiat refusals, lie crossed 
over to England, was met by Henry IV. at Blackheath, and 
during a stay of some days in London, was treated with all 
the respect and attention due to the representative of the 
diuhning dignity of imperial Home. But the quarrels of tho 
Hoses gave the English no time for aitojther crusade. Manuel 
retuTued to Ms capital, after an absence of two years, poorer 
and more downcast than when he left it. 

On the 1st of November, U48, the last of the Cmsors 
ascendcil tho imperial throne in tho person of Constantine 
Pahfologus. The sultan of the Ouoniaus, reigning at this 
lime at Adrianoplo, ms Mahomet tim Second, a man of great 
A^alour, unscrupulous ambition, great learning, but of forocious 
temper. He declared his int(3iition of building a fortress upon 
tho European side of the Bosphorus, close to tho walls of 
Constantinople, The emperor f^bly remoni^trated. Mahomet 
set him at defiatico, and declared that he would (uder the next 
envoy who came with such a message tb be flayed aliA^e, The 
ciistle was accordingly built, and the marble of Christian 
churches was employed in its construction ; the liorses of the 
Jonlaarios, who guarded tlio W'oi’kmcn, strayed into tho neigh- 
bouring comftelds— the owners diove them out— frays issued 
in which many of the Greeks were massacred ; the city gates 
w^re dosed iu alarm,* Mahomet overjoyed wriit home to pre- 
pare tor war. Constantine in despair declared that since the 
Thiks Were bent on his destruction, he Vould put his trust in 
AletLbrdofBeiits saddle swotdinhaud at the hehd of hU^^ple. 

. of 1^2-3 was. spent ih pr'^terarions 


sides : Mahonset levying vast armaments and casting guns — 
for gunpowder had just been invented — of monstrous size $ 
Constantine in strengthening the fortifications, saying his 
prayers and soliciting aid from abroad. But the west looked 
coldly on, and on the 6th of April, 1468, the crescent standard 
was planted before the gat© of St. Homanus, and the famous 
siege of Constantinople commenced. 

Some of tlie populace had previously withdrawn, and many of 
the degenerate nobility had accompanied them in their flight. 
Others kept masses of treasure in concealment which, if pa- 
triotically devoted to the state, might have employed whole 
armies of metceuariee in its defence. The Turks' numbered 
300,000 mpn ; but although Constantinople contained 100,000 
inhabitants, most of them were priests^ or women, or men 
80 devoid of spirit that they had lost even tho first and 
noblest instinct Of our nature, that which prompts a man 
to fight in self-defence, and in defonce of his family and 
his liberty. A diligent inquiry was made at each house ho\^ 
many of riie inmates were able and willing to bear arm« in the 
coming struggle, but the minister to Aidiom the duty was 
entrusted bore to his master the terrible news that of all this 
vast multitude there were but 4,970 Homans to man the walls. 
The old Romans, after losing 60,000 men in eighteen months, 
out of a population of fighting men of 270,000, and sUfibring 
three defeats from the armies of Hannibal, in which their best 
and bravest lost their Ih^es, met not in fear or lamentation in 
the forum, but in fury, and the remnant marched forth to fight 
again, uncoiiqiiored and unconquerable. At Marathon 1 0,000 
Greeks charg(3d a countless host of Persians .on an open sandy 
plain, in a running step, and drove them on board their shigs in 
confusion, How true it is that foeedom is its own best 
defender, and that slavery is the grave of valour, of honour, 
and of manly sentiment ! 

Constantine had sought, by conforming to the Homan faith, 
and sufi'ering service to be celebrated in the church of Sophia, 
Avith the Latin ritual, to secure the aid of the Christians of the 
west ; but the uhfontunate man by this step only drew on him- 
self the rage of his own subjects, and the degenerate slaves 
who trembled at the souhd of the Turkish cannon were ready 
to massacre the Homan Catholic priests because they conse- 
crated a wafer of %mleavened bread, and poured Cold water into 
the sacramental cup. They yelled in the streets, Avhal^nced 
had they of Latin aid, and iu drunken seal declared that A\dth 
the Virgin’s aid they could themselyes deliver their city from 
her assailants. 

To his five thousand volunteers Oonstaatine was enabled to 
add two thousand foreigners under the command of John 
Justiniani, a noble Genoese, and these were all he had to 
defend a city sixteen miles in ciroumforenoe, but they ani- 
mated by the greatest enthusiasm, and he himself was in every 
way worthy of the name he bore. 

The Greeks at first sallied from the gates and engaged in 
desultory conflicts outside the walls, but tliey soon foimd that 
losses Avhich were nothing to the Turks wete disastrous tb 
them in the highest degree, and the^r henceforth confined 
themselves to tho defence of the ramparts. Their artillery 
was scanty, but it was well served, though small in calibre. 
They had a’few great guns, but feared to fire them, lest the 
explosion should overtliro^ the old walls. Mahomet's ^reat 
guns, in the meantime, thundered against the fortifications, 
and at last made some impressloii. The Turks advanced to 
fill up the ditch with foscines and rubbish ; but all that they 
throw down in the day the Greeks removed at night. Maho- 
luot mined ; they countermined. He erected huge towers on a 
level Avith the walls, and by the aid of battering-rams, over- 
turned the turret of St. Homanus j they overturned his towers 
and built up that of St. Hoaianus in one night. When he 
saw it in the morfving he swore that had thirty-i|even thousand 
prophets told him, he would not have believed that infidels 
could perform^sttch a feat in so short a time. He poured 
liquid |te up<m Gtwks ; they poured liquid fife on him. 

^4|Bii^^<»ddetSi■and the janizaries them 

in a 'Greeks hurled them ifitst oa 



Toufjirds the end of April anive £rQ|» G^emon laden 

with supplies foi: th4 weary garrison. They enter the Bos* 
phorus, and are already in s^ht of the city, when the sultan 
sehds a fleet of three hi;^dfM te8to them, they 

en^ge ; the linwieliiy and badly mah^d Wha of the Turks 
are overwhelitied by the skill bf the Christiaii sailors. The 
slaughter is irightful. liifahomet sits on honiebaok on the beach 


came on shore he iras stretched on Ms iheb 4md rsoelv^ oht' 
hundred strokes ^th a goldeh rod und^ the kindling e^e,bf 
his master, but the city jnsup^Ued wi|h proidsions 
nitibii, and the Greeks, grejuhithmti ' ‘ '• ' 

It was now evident that the iSxrks must abandon eie|e ^ 

if the city could not be attasked ftom the sea as well as 
the land. Their fleet lay far dpwn in the strdits, ahd tha 
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OSTEND. 


Ik the ninth century Ostend, a name which signiftcs the eastern 
extremity, was a village of but small importance ; yet before 
the eleventh century had closed, its renown as a port and city 
was widely extended. In 14i5, Philip the Good found it 
necessary to enlarge its boundaries, and ere^t a high wall, a 
magic circle of stony strength, and not long afterwards we 
find Ostend a regularly fortified city. These fortifications 
were completed by the Prince of Orange (1583), who had 
placed himself at the head of the Dutch revolt. The siege 
which Ostend sustained for three years against the Archduke 
Albert, from 1801 to 1604, is one of the most remarkable events 
of modern history. Soventy^wo thousand of the* bcHicged 
perished, and a far more considerable number of the Spaniards 


fended by its modern fortifications, and is entered by four gates. 
The population is nearly 11,600. The Hotel de Ville, flanked 
by two towers and surmounted by a cupola, was rebuilt in 171 1, 
it liaviiig been destroyed by the siege of ] 706. 

Ihc only part of Ostend which presents a modern aspect 
has been built upon a somewhat singular plan ; it is called the 
New City. This is the work of thoKinperor Joseph II., who 
exerted himself to establish and extend the inaritime interests 
of the place, 

, The ramparts which overlook the sea form an agreeable 
promenade, at the foot of wdiich a column has been erected 
which serves at night as a lighthouse for vessels approaching 
the harbour. During the day the naval signals are conducte 
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were destroyed. At the feiego there ore said to have been 
300,000 pieces of cannon which were for the most part manu- 
factured in liondom At the time of the capitulation Ostend 
was literally nothing more than a mass of ruins ; and ui this con- 
dition it was surrendered to General Ambrose Spinola on the 
14th of September, 1604, The city was entirely rebuilt in 
1706, and ceded in I7l5 to the Emperor of Germany, Chajrlcs 
VI., who by the establishment of an Indian Company brought 
about the true era of its prosperity. Dnhappily that period did 
noKast long : for in 1734 the Indian Company W'as suppressed, 
and ten years afterwards, by a aiege of eighteen days, Louis 
XV. destroyed the now fortifications and captured the city. 
It was re-taken by the French in 1704. 

Situated at the extremity of a plain, Ostend is mainly de- 


from a. pavilion which floats to the same height as the column 
when the water is at its greatest elevation, and sinks as the 
tide retreats. 

The port has two basins, very large and very carefully con- 
structed, formed with stones and timber ; two jetties of timber 
divide them from each other, and the width of the opening is 
about five hundred feet. The port affords safe and convenient 
harbourage to the largest vessels, but the entrance is not 
always easy, and shipwrecks in its neighbourhood are of no 
uncommon occurrence. 

The jjprt is used by vessels of all countries and (jf every 
description, fj^pm the small sloop to the citadels of the ocean^ 
More thaiji ^ thousand are annually entered. The sea: bathing 
is justly celebrated, and attracts a great number of visitors. 
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HAWKS AND HAWKING. 

But what a point, my lord, your falcon made, 

And what a pitch she flew above the rest ! 

To see how God in all his creatures works ! 

Yea, man and birds are fuin of climbing high. 

JTsnry VI. ^ part 2. 

Hawking is the art of taking wild animals, chiefly birds, by 
means of hawks* This sport, though of great antiquity, seems 
chiefly to have been practised in the two countries of Thrace 
and Britain. In the former it was pursued merely as the 
diversion of a particular district ; for Aristotle tells tis, that 
** there was a district in Thrace, in which the boys used to 
assemble at a certain time of the year, for the sake of bird- 
catching ; that this spot was much frequented by hawks, 
which were w^ont to appear on hearing themselves called, and 
W'ould drive the little birds into the bushes, where they were 
caught by children ; and that the hawks would even sometimes 
take the birds and fling them to these young fowlers, who, 
after finishing their diversion, bestowed on their assistants 
part cf the prey,” But the aborigines of Britain, as well as 
the Saxons, had a great fondness for hawking, and every chief 
amongst them uaintained a considerable number of birds for 
that sport. 

To the Homans it was scarcely known in the days of 
Vespasian, but was introduce^ soon after from Britain ; and 
Martial has the following epigram on the fate of a hawk ; — 

** Preedo fuit voluerum, famulus mono ancupis, idem 
Bccipit, ot captaa non «ibi, ma*rit, aves.’* 

Among this people, the haw'k was called accipHer^ and it 
was considered a bird, of ill omen from being carnivorous; 
but Pliny says that sometimes, particularly in marriage, it 
was esteemed of go<Kl oineiit because it never eats the hearts of 
other birds; intimating thereby that no differences in the 
marriage state ought to affect the heart. The aooipiter was 
worshipped as a divinity at Tentyra, an island on the Nile, 
being considered . by the inhabitants as an image of the sun ; 
and hence ’wc find the sun represented under the figure of a 
hawk in hieroglyphics. It l>ecame a favourite exercise of the 
Homan Britons in the sixth century, and in later times was 
the principal amusement of the English. Under the Welsh 
laws of Hoel Bha, ♦‘the falconer has a privilege, the day- the 
hawk shall bill a bittern, or a heron, or a curlew. Throe 
services shall the king perform ibr the falconer on such a day ; 
hold his stirrup while he dismounts ; hold the horse while he 
goes after the birds ; and hold his stirrup W'hlle He mounts 
again. Three times shall the king that night compliuttnt him 
at table.*' In the beginning of the seventh century, two 
falcons and a hawk were sent by the Archbishop of Mens, an 
Englishman by birthi to Ethelbert, king of Kent, the birds 
then reared in Bnj^and not being in such high repute ; and a 
king of Mercia requested the same dignitary of the church to 
send him two falooue trhioK had boon trained to attach oranes, 
as those he had were not sudloieiitly strong and skilful. At a 
later period, hawking became so oommoii that laws were 
made for the purpose of restraining some of the abuses to 
which it gave rise. Monks were fbrdidden to keep hawks and 
falcons ; and, in 821, persons carrying hawks wire forbidden 
by the then king of the Mercians from, ti'espassing upon the 
lands btdonging to the monks of Abingdon. Alfred the Great 
wrote a book on tlie management of hawks, and, according to 
Asser, he himsolf instructed his falconers, hawkers, and 
hound- trainers. Edwafd thef Cdnfc«»or*s fondness for hawk- 
ing seems to have been excessive, for in the words of an 
old manuscript, “ Every day after divine service he took to 
this beloved sport ;** while the caitse of Harold’s unfortunate 
voyage to Normandy i» by some writers attributed lo the 
straying of a favourite falcon, which he was anxious to 
recover. In the Bayeux tapestry, said to have been worked 
by Matilda, wife to 'WilUam the Conquordr, and her- ladies, he 
is represented as embarking with a bird his band and a dog 
under his arm ; and in an old picture* r^presehting the mar- 
Hage of Henry VI.,, a nobleman is represented much in the 
same manner. After the conquest, tlie cohunou people seem 


to have been prohibited from keeping thwo birds, hunting 
with them bf'ing considered an amusement worthy only of 
kings hnd nobles ; and thus these birds became as much the 
token of high birth, as the spurs of knighthood or the blazon 
of a shield. Nobles carried their favourite falcons mth them 
on journeys, and sometimes even into battle, and would not 
part with them even to procure their own liberty, if taken 
prisoners ; for A resign his hawk was considered one of the 
most disgraceful actions of which a nobleman could be guilty, , 
and os a voluntary resignation of his nobility. 

• Magna Charts, however, gave liberty to every freeman to 
have in his woods eyries of hawks, spatr-hawks, falcons, 
eagles, and herons. Large numbers of hawks were generally 
kept at the monasteries; and Walter, Bishop of Bochester, 
was so fond of this sport, that when he was eighty years of 
age, it was (with hunting) the sole employment of his life, to 
the total neglect of the duties of his office. English ladies 
also applied themselves so much to the art, that they are said 
to have excelled the men in their dexterity < — “ a proof,” says 
John of Salisbury, “ that it is an effeminate amusement.” 

We find that Jeoffrey Eltzpierro gave two good Norway 
hawks to king ^ohn, to obtain for his friend the liberty of 
exporting one hundredweight of cheese; and Nicholas the 
Bane stipulated “to give the king a Hawk every time he 
came into England, that ho might have liberty to traffic 
throughout the king’s dominions.” Great, indeed, must have 
been their value, to have been considered as bribes not 
unworthy of a king. Vast, too, was the expense which 
sometimes attended this sport. In the reign of James the 
First, Sir Thomas Monson is said to have given £1,000 for a 
cast of hawks. We need not wonder, then, at the rigour of 
the laws tending to preserve an amusement which was carried 
to such a pitch of extravagance. 

In the 34th Edward III., it was made felony to steal a 
hawk ; and to take its eggs, even in the person’s own ground, 
was punishable witli imprisonment for a year and a day, 
besides a fine at the king’s pleasure.’ In queen Elizabeth’s 
reign the imprisonment was reduced to three months, hut the 
offender was to find sec^irity for his good behaviour for seven 
years, or lie in prison tiU he did so. ' 

Hawks were also made tlie teniure by which some of the 
nobility held their estates from the crown. Thus, Sir Jolm 
Stanley had a grant of the Isle of Man from Henry IV., to bo 
hdd of tire king, his heirs, and successors, by homage and the 
service of two faleona, payable on the day of his or lier corrma- 
tiop; and PhiUp de Hastang held his manor of Comlertoun, 
lo Cambridgeshire^by the service of keeping the king's falcons. 
The duke of &t. Albans Is stiU hereditary gynd falconer of 
England, an office bestowed on his ancestor, the son of Charles 
II. and Nell Gwyn. 

According to Olearius, who wrote in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the diversion of hawking was then more followed by tlie 
Tartars and Persians than it has ever been in any part of 
Europe. 

&|r ^ohn Malcolm, in his sketches of Persia, alludes to the 
Chase of the ahuhura, or Persian bustard, with hawks. Ho 
says that the instant that the 6yri, a kind of hawk, said by 
Vigne to be the peregrine falcon, is flown, the shubura runs 
to meet it with outstretched wings. A fierce contest then 
ensues on the ground, which generally ends in the ahubura 
taking wing. A goshawk is then flown, when the ahubura 
takes again to the ground. The first byri is now no longer of 
any use, and a second is flown ; the contest ends in the aliubura 
again taking wing, when it is pounced upon by the goshawk, 
which had all the time rmained hovering over the com- 
batants. 

in his “Travels in Kashmir," &e,, givers a nearly 
similar account. 

Near the junction of the rivers Chunab and Bodah, in 
Kashmir, is a village famous for the capture of Hawks. 'Vley 
me taken in nets set open like a seh^-boy's sparrow-trap, 
emitaining a liye pigeon as a balt« The peregrine, the gos- 
bawli^ or the sparrbw-hawk, wMch are oominonly used in t&e 
Basl^ might all be taken in this way. Chumla is the only 
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place in India where Vigne saiF the chark falcon in training. 
Ho believes this bird to the true lanner of naturaliats. 

The following acoount of falconry in Assyria, from the pen 
of the great traveller Mr. Layard, is so interesting! that we 
insert it at length 

PALOONRY IN ASSYRIA. 

The hawk most valued by eastern sportsmen is the shaheen, 
a variety of the northern peregrine falcon, ahd esteemed the 
most noble of the race. Although the smallest in size, it U 
ctdobratod for its courage and dating, and is constantly the 
theme of Persian verso. There are several kinds of shal^en, 
each distinguished by its size and plupiage \ those fifom the 
Gebcl Shammar, in Ifedjid, are the most prized, but being 
only brought by occasional pilgrims from Mecca, are very rare. 
The next best are said to come from Tbkat, in Asia Minor, 
The shaheon should be caught and trained when young. It 
strikes its quarry in the air, and may be taught to attack even 
the largest eagle, which it wUl boldly seize, and checking its 
ilight, fall with it to the ground. The sportsman should, 
however, be at hand to release the falcon immediately, or it 
will soon fall a victim to its temerity. It is usually ^wn at 
the crane, the middle bustard (houbara), geese, and francolins. 
There is a variety called the bahree, found on the borders Of 
the Persian Gulf, which can be taught to catch geesej ducks, 
and all manner of water fowl { but it is dilficult to keep and 
train. The next in value is the balaban, which can be trained 
to strike its quarry either in the air or on the ground. It is 
found in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, and in other parts of 
Mesopotamia ; is caught and trained when full grown, and is 
ilomi at gazelles, hares, cranes, bustards, partridges, andfran- 
<‘olins. The baz and shah baz astur palumbarius, the gos^ 
hawk, ajid the falco lanarius) is remarkable for the beauty of 
its speckled plumage and for its size. It strikes in the air and 
on the ground, and, if well trained, may take cranes and other 
large game. The balaban and baz, when used by the Persians 
for hunting liares, are sometimes dressed in a kind of leather 
breeches ; otherwise, as they seize their prey with one talon, 
and a shrub or some other object with the other, they might 
have their limbs tom asunder. The chark (? falco cervialis), 
the usual falcon of the Bedouins, always strikes its quarry on 
the ground, except the eagle, which it may be troined to fly 
at ill the air. It is chiefly used for gazelles and bustards, but 
will also take hares and other game. The bird usually 
hawked by the Arabs is the middle-sized bustard, or houbara. 
It is almost always captured on the ground, and defends itedf 
vigorously with wings and beak against its assailant, which is 
often disabled in the encounter. The falcon is generally 
trained to this quarry with a fowl. The method pursued is 
very simplt;. It is first taught to take its raw meat from 
a rnun, or from the ground, the distance being daily In- 
cr(>ased by the falconer. When the habit is acquired, the 
flef^h i.s,ticd to the back of a*fowl; the falcon wdll at once 
seize its usual food, and receives also the liver of the fowl, 
which is immediately killed. 'A bustard is then, if possible, 
captured alive, and used in the same way. In a few days the 
training is complete* and the hawk may be flown at any large 
bird on the ground. The falconry, however, la which Easterns 
take most delight, is that of the gazelle. For this very noble 
and exciting sport, the falcon and greyhotmd must bo trained 
to hunt together by a process unfortunately somewhat cruel. 
In the first place, the bird is taught to eat its daily raUon of 
raw moat fastened on th* head of a gazelle. The next 

step is to accustom it ii6^ \ook for its food between the horns of 
a tame gazelle. The dista^ice between the animal and the 
falconer is daily mcreased, until the hawk wdll seek its meat , 
when about half a nflle oif. A greyhound is now loosed upon 
the gazelle, the falcon being flown at the same time. 'NVhen 
the animal is seized, ivhich of course soon takes place, its 
throat Is cut* and the hawk is fed with a part of its flesh. 
Aftig thus sacrificing three gazelles, the education of the 
ihlccm and greyhound is declared to be complete. The chief 
art in the training Is to teach the two to signal out the same 
gazelle^ and the ^ not to In^^tre the falcon when struggling 
on the ground with the quarry. The greyhound* however* 


soon learns to watch the movements of its companion, without 
whose assistance it could not capture its prey. The falcon, 
when loosed from its tresses, flies steadily and near the ground 
towards the retreating gazelles, mid marking one, soon sepa- 
rates it from the herd. It then darts at tlio head of the 
affrighted animal, throws it to the ground, or only chocks it in 
its rapid course. The greyhound rarely comes up before the 
blow has been more than once repeated. The falconer then 
hastens to secure the qimrry. , Should the dog not succeed in 
capturing the gazelle after it has been struck for the third or 
fourth time, the hawk will generally sulk and refuse to hunt 
any longer. I once saw a very powerful falcon, bidonging to 
Abdo Pasha, hold a gazelle until the horsemen succcH'ded in 
Spearing the animal. The fleetness of the gazelle is so great, 
thaV without the aid, of the hawk, very few dogs can overtake 
it, unless the ground be heavy after rain. *The pursuit of the 
gazelle with the falcon and hound over the boundk ss plains of 
Assyria and Babylonia is one of the most exhilarating and 
graceful of sports, displaying equally the noble qualities of 
the horse, the dog, and the bird. The time of day best suited 
for hawking is very early in the morning, before, the eagles and 
kites are soaring in the sky. The falcon should not be fed for 
several hours beforo it is taken to the chase. When not 
-hunting, the Arabs give it meat only once a day. Some haAvks 
require to be hooded, such aa the chark and the shaheon ; 
others need no covering for the eyes. The hood is generally 
made of coloured leather, with eyes worked on it in beads, and 
gold and variegated threads. Tassels and ornaments of various 
kinds are added, and the great chiefs frequently adorn a 
favourite bird ivith pearls and precious stones. To the logs 
are sometimes fastened small bells. Few hawks will return 
to the falconer without the lure, which consists of the wing 
of a bustard or fowl, or of a piece of meat attached to a string 
and swung round in the air. The Eastern huntsman has a 
different call for each variety of falcon. A good chark Avill 
sometimes take as many as eight or ten bustards, or five or six 
gazelles in the course of a morning.’' 

Hawks were divided into two kinds— the long- winged and 
the short- winged. Of the long-winged, the first in value, as 
in size, came the gyr or jer-falcon (falco islandicus), which, in 
siiito of its alleged want of teeth, is one of the boldest and 
most powerful of its class, and therefore was used to fly at 
wild fowl of the largest size, aa cranes, storks, herons, and 
geese. Among falconers, the female only was named the 
ffyr-faioont the male being colled the Jerkin,’ This fine species 
seems now confined almost entirely to the most northerly 
parts of Europe and America. It was often seen Dr. 
Bichardson during his journeys over the “baii-cn grounds” 
of North America, where it preys principally on ptarmigan ; 
and the latter birds endeavour to avoid him by diving instantly 
into the loose snow for a considerable distance. Two of these 
falcons attacked Pr. Bichardson os he was climbing up l lofty 
precipice in the neighbourhood of their nest. 

Next in esteem came the peregrine falcon (K perof^rimia)^ 
the female of which only was called the falcon, and, on 
account of her greater size, usually flown at herons and ducks. 
The male, being smaller, was more frequently flown at par- 
tridges, and sometimes at magpies, and was called tiercel, 
tiereelet, and tassel-gentle. The ted falcon and red tiercel 
were only the young of this species. The true lanner and 
lannerct (F, lanm im) are only found in the south* Louis XIV, 
had lanners sent him annually from Malta. This bird 
exceeds the peregrine in size, and was much c»tc>(*mcd 
for flying at the kite, with which the latter could scarcely 
contend. 

Wonderful stories arc told of the swiftness of flil^ht of the 
falcon; and it is well known that a falcon behmging to 
Henry II, of France, made its escape from Fontainhlcau, and 
was retaken the next day in the island of Malta, where it was 
recognised by the rings on its legs. Had it continued on the 
wing the vf|tolc time, it must have flown at the rate of flfty- 
seven mfles^an hmxt ; but such birds are said never to fly by 
night, and '|he velifcity must therefore have been equal to at 
least aotamty-flVe miles an hour. Another falcon, haying 
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bpen sent from the Canaries to the Duke of Lermos, then in 
Andalusia, was found in Teneriffe Sixteen hours after it had 
been seen in Spain. 

The hobby [F, ^vluleo), caljed also the jack, was much 
esteemed for lark hunting. 


The merlin (JP. aaalon) ai& jack merlin were used to take 
blackbirds and thrushes. The stone-falcon is only a variety 
of the i^erlin. Other species are the bockerel and the 
bockerct, the saker and sauret ; the stelleto of Spaih, the 
blood- red rook from Turkey, and the waskite firom Virginia. , 


LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 





H ATPiWAW -.“-Netting Cotton, No. t : EiibroideSping 
head Cotton, No, 30; a middlc-HBi^ed Netting Needle; Steel 
Mesh, No. 9 ; and a long Embroidering Needle. 

If worked with the above cotton and ti^esb four squares 
will nteasure one inch, which will be a guide for the number 
0^ foundation stitches to make in the Wgiiuiiug for the 
©urtam. The pattern must afterwards b<^ darned in embroi- 
dering cotton No; 30, according to the engraving, by passing 


tee needle under and over the threads of the meshes very 
regularl)^ and even, always keeping the same number of 
threads in every square, and all must run the same way and 
he drawn to one degree of tightness, for all the beauty of the 
' Work depends upon its evenness and regularity. This pattern 
may be extended to any sire, and would look very well if the 
towers were sewn in pale pin^ Ingrain cotton, aud the ftet- 
wotk in "White eotton. 
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UNION ANII-MACASSAR. 


MAtB&iA.ts '-^ExHib'tion Cotton, Nos. 10, 18, 22, 80 ; and 
Penelope Hook, Nos. 3, 4. 

* Commence working this anti-macassar with the centre group 
of roses and leaves, which is marked a for Ist leaf. • 18 chain, 
turn, and on^the chain ; miss 1, 1 d.c., 4 long, 4 d. long, 2 
ong, 1 d.c., 4 s.c. turn and on the other side of the chain, 4 


Ist rose, ••• turn, miss 7 and 1 s.c, in Sth, stitch, then in 
the same loop work 14 d.c, ; • 1 d.c, on Ist d.c, 3 chain, miss 1, 
repeat ' 6 times more. • 1 d.c. on d.c., 5 chain, repeat * 6 
times more. * 1 d.c. on d.c., 7 chain, repeat * 6 times more. 
' 1 d.c, on d.c., 10 chain, repeat ‘ 6 times more. In 1st •* 10 
chain, 1 d.c., 4 long, 8 d. long, 4 long, 1 d.c. repeat *' in the 



tlJflON anxx*macasija». 


S.C., 1 d.c., 2 long, 4 d. long, 4 long, 1 d,c. * fasten oif. This 
hnlshes 1st loaf, 

2ttdleaf* Work another leaf from ■ to * then 1 s.c. in 1st 
stitch of stem of Isi; leaf: 2 oho.m, I s.c. in next stitch join to 
stem' of 2nd leaf; 8 chain ; join to 3rd d. long in same leaf; 
34 chain. 


same way in each 10 chain. In filling up the last 10 ch^ in 
4 d, long 'Join to Ist leaf as in the engraving. Then in 1st 
7 chain, 1 d,e., 8 longj 7 d. long, 3 lopg, 1 d.c., rei>eat “ in 
each 7 chaifi working in the same way. Then in 1st " 3 chain, 
1 'd.c., 2 long, 4 4 long, 2 long, 1 d.c., repeat in each 6 
chain worh hi the same manner. Then in 1st *■ 3 chain, I 
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d.c,, 3 loag, I d.c*, repeat •• in each 3 chain all round. Along 
the stem from the rose work 6 d,c,, 3 chain, 1 s.c. in last d,c., 

3 d.c., 3 chain, 1 s.c. in last d.c. ; 6 s.c. ’*• 24 chain, work 
another* rose from **• to *** joining to 2nd leaf; then work 

10 s.c. up the 1st stem of Ist rose, 8 chain, join to the stem 
of 1st rose ; 20 chain, join to the 2nd rose ; 84 chain, work a 
3rd rose from **• in 1st rose to •** After working the flowers, 
join the stem to the last petal, and down the stem 1 d.c., 5 
long, 4 d.c. 

let bud. 4 chain, turn, miss 1, 2 d.c., 3 long, 2 d.c., turn, 
and on the other side of 14 chain : 2 d.o., 3 long, 2 d.c., fasten 
off. Then on the stem from the bud 8 s.c. cross, and on the 
other side work second bud, joining to the flowers as you 
work them. This finishes the centre group. 

hf thistle. Commence working with cotton No. 22 and 
hook No. 3. Work 8 chain, turn, and down the chain work 
as follows : miss 1, 1 d.o., 2 long, * 4 chain, turn, and on the 

4 chain ; miss 1, 1 d.c,, and 2 long. Ilepcat * 4 times more : 

2 d.c. down tlic stem, *• 4 chain, turn, and on the 4 chain, 
miss 1, 1 d.c., 2 long; then 1 d.c. in 4 chain, stitch of stem 
repeat * * 4 times more. This finishes let leaf. 

2nd leaf. Work 6 chain, turn, and on the chain miss I, I 
d.c., 2 long ; • 4 chain and on the chain miss 1, 1 d.c., 2 long, 
repeat * 4 times more. 2 d.c. down the stem, and then work 
from •• in Ist leaf to •* then 2 s.c. on the remaining 2 chain 
of 6 chain for stem of thistle. Moke 12 chain, turn, miss 5, 
1 s.c. in 0th 'which forma a round loop : then down the 
remaining 6 chain, work 1 s.c., and on the 4 chain between the 
two leaves work 4 s.c, across the stem ; and w’ork 10 s.c. 
which brings to the top of the rormd loop Igaiu. You then 
commence the thistle. And in the round loop I d.c., 2 chain; 
join to point of 1st leaf, 1 chain ; 2 d.c.* in round loop ; 3 
chain join to point of 2nd loaf; 2 chain ; 2 d.c. in round loop ; 
4 chain ^oin to point of 3rd leaf; 3 chain *, 1 d.c. in round 
loop ; 6 chain join to ppint of 4th leaf ; 18 chain, turn, miss 0, 
1 s.c. in 10th chain stitch ; 12 d.c. down the chain,, I d.c. in 
round loop ; • 3 chain, miss 2, 1 s.c., m 3rd d.c. of last row ; 3 
chain, miss 2, 1 s.c. in 0th d.c, of last row: 4 chain, miss 8, 
1 s.c. in 10th d.c, of last row ; • 11 chain, miss 10 and 1 s.c. in 
11th: then d.c. on the remaining chain stitched; 1 d.c. in 
round loop ; repeat from * to * 11 chain, miss 10 and 1 s.c. in 
11th ; then work d.c. along the chains ; and 1 d.c, in round 
loop, llcpeat from ' to * 0 chain, miss 8, I s.c. in 9th d.c. 
down the chains, 3 d.c.' in round loop. Kepeat from ■ to * 0 
chain, miss 8, 1 s.c. in 9th ; d.c. half down the chain : join to 
4th point of 1st leaf d.c. down the remainder of chain; 1 d.c. 
in loop, 4 chain, join to point of 3rd leaf ; 3*chaip, 1 d.c. in 
loop ; 3 chain join’ to point of 2nd leaf ; 2 chain, 1 d.c. in 
loop, 2 chain ^oin to point of 1st leaf; 1 chain, 1 d.c. in loop : 
fasten off. * 

£', or outer edge of thistle. With cotton No. 18 and hook 
No. 3. 1 s.c. in 1st s.c. of stem; 5 chain, 1 s.c, in point of 
1st leaf; 4 chain, 1 d.c, in point of ,2nd leaf : 4 chain, 3 d.c. in 
point of 3rd leaf: 4 chain, 3 iniw>int of 4th leaf : 4 chain, 
I d.c. in point of 5tli leaf: 4 chain, 2 d.c, in point of Cth leaf; 
7 chain, 1 d.c. in centre of 7 chain; 2 chain, 1 d.c. in centre of 

11 chain ; 2 chain, 1 d.c. in centre of 9 chain ; 2 chain, 1 d.c. in 
centre of 7 chain ; 7 chain, 1 d.c. in point of 6th Jpaf ; 4 chain, 
1 d.c. in point of 5th leaf ; 4 chain, I d.c. in point of 4th leaf; 
4 chain, 1 d.c. in point of 3rd leaf; 4 chain, I d.c. in point o^’ 
2nd leaf; 4 chain, 1 d.c. in point of 1st loaf ; 6 chain, 1 d.c. in 
1st chain stitch of stem. Then round the chain work as fol- 
lows : 3 chain, 1 long in next chain ; 8 chain, 1 d.c. in next 
ch^ * then *'2 long, 3 chain, 1 long in same bhain as lost long, 
1 long in next chuin atltch, I d.c. in next repeat - 11 times 
rfidre : 2 long, 2 chain join to {Ind outer loaf of first rose X 
chain, 1 long in same as last long, 1 long in next chain, 1 d.c. 
in next chain stitch. In the next two rej^eat from * to • join in 
the same manner to 1st leaf. Bej^^at from * to - fi times more : 

3 ^in, i long, 8 chain, 1 d.c*, and fasten off. . 

Make 11 mpre joining to centre a as in t^he engraving and, 
exactly in the same tiiaimer. 

d, shamrock* With the . cotton No. and hook No. 3. 


Make 10 chain, turn, •• miss 5, 1 s.c. in Cth chain which forms 
a round loop, into’which work 1 d.c, • 7 chain, 1 d.c. in round 
loop, repeat • twice more, I chain to cross ; and in each 7 
chain all work 9 d.b, ; then down the stem 4 s.c., 7 chain* 

1 d.c. in 5th d.c. of 3rd 9 d.c. ; 7 chain 1 s.c. at the end of the, 
stem *• then work 39 d.c. all round the chain, which will bring 
you to where you started from. 

2nd flower ; 17 ch.'iin repeat from •• to in m flower, then 
round the chain 39 d.c. ; 4 s.c, down the stem. 

3rd flower : 13 chain repeat from •• to •• in Ist flower. Then 
round the chain 6 d.c. join to 5th d.c. of 39 d.c. : th(m 29 d.c. 
round the chain join to 2nd flower to the 5th d.c, ; 5 d.c, and 
3 s.c. down the stem. * 

4th flower; make another exactly like the 3rd flower, 
then 3 s.c. up the stem of first flower, and fasten off. 

c, or outer edge of shamrock. With No, 18 cotton and hook 
No. 3. Makoll chain and work 1 d.c, in 16th d.c. from wliere 
you joined the two loaves together of the shamroclc : 20 chain, 

1 d.c. in the 16th d.c. of 3rd flower from where you joined llie 
two shamrocks together : 20 chain, I d.c. in 10th d.c. of 4th* 
flower from where you joined the two shamrocks together : 
10 chain join to 1st stitch oAl chain. Then round tlie chain 
work 3 chain, 2 long, 3 chain : * 1 d.c., 2 long, 3 chain. 1 long 
in same as last long, ^ I long in next chain repeat • 1 2 times 
more. Then 1 d.c., 2 long, 4 cllain join to fhe 2iid stitch of 3 
chain of 1st thiatlctedge the 5th poffiffrom where you joined 
it to the rose, turn, 3 s.c. down the chain, 1 cliain, 1 long in 
same as last long, 1 long, 1 d.c., 2 long, 2 chain ; join to next 
point of edge of thistle, 1 chain, 1 long in same as last long, 

1 long, 1 d.c., 2 long, 3 chain, join to next point of edge of 
thistle, tarn, 2 s.c. down the chain, 1 chain, 1 long in same as 
last long, 1 long. Kepeat from * to * 4 times : 3 chain, 2 lo]\g, 

3 chain, 1 d.c., this brings you to where you Ftaitod from, 
draw the cotton between the edge and flowers : 10 cUaiu join 
between 1st and 2nd flowers and down tlie chain 4 s.c. ; 7 
chain join to 8th chain from w-hero you began to work the 
edge, turn, and on the chain 6 s.c. pass the cotton under the 
10 chain and 'work 7 chain join to 8th clxain of edge the other 
^ide to what you joined the last 7 chain, turn, ami on Ihe 7 
chain, 7 s.c. : then work 5 s.c. down the remainder of 10 elialn 
and fasten off, 

Work 23 more shamrocks, with the outer edge joining each 
as you work them, in the same manner. 

Tassel. With No. 10 cotton ; and a cai'd tdireo inches wide. 
Wind the cotton over the card 30 times, draw the two ends to 
the top, then through the tassel, and tie firmly. Then 
about half nn inch down, draw the cotton round the tassel 
and tie ; draw the ends again to the top. Then lake tlie tas.scl 
ofl:’ the card, and cut it evenly, after which work the covering 
for tho tassel, 

AVith cotton No. 30, and hook 4. Make 10 chain, 1 s.c*. 
on Ist chain stitch, and in round loop 16 d.c. : I d.c. on 1st 
d.c. : -15 chain, turn, miss 3, 4 long, 4 d, long, 4 long, miss 
2, 1 d.c. on 3rd, repeat * 6 times more. Joining each piece by 
1 d,c. at the bottom. When you* have finished the (i pieces, 
you will have it round at the bottom ; and from your last 
stitch ** 15 chain, turn, and on the chain miss 1, 1 d.c., 4 long, 

8 d. long, 2 long, join to the round ; and on the other side of 
the chain, 2 long, 8 d. long, 4 long, 1 d.c* ; thi.s brings you to 
the end of the other side of tho chain; work 1 s.c. in each 
stitch till you come to the top, whon repeat -* 3 times more, 
only remembering you join each *» you work them half 
way up. 

Then with tho ends draw the coyer over the tassel, and 
fasten to tlie outer edge of ifke shamrock, as seen in the 
engraving. 

Make a tassel for each outside shamrock. This pattern may 
be increased to any buec required by adding other medallions 
of cither thistles or shamrocks* ; it has a very beautiful effect 
if the rose and all the borders are worked in white cotton, the 
shwrOck in green, and tlie thistles and the upper part of the 
tassels in pink in in^ain cotton ; the centres of the tassels 
shotdd be white. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LIFE.--BY ANNA MAEY HOWITT. 


CHAFTSn 'VI.. TXUT V. 


Stamboysb looked up with an expression of less contempt : 
his interest was aroused. Agnes' words now flow'cd unim- 
podqd ; she ha*d lost all solf-conscioufin<i«s and embarrassment. 

am Agnes Singleton, who have chosen as my future hus- 
band your nephew Leonard ^lordant, the son of that unhappy 
and misguided man, Augustus Mordant, and of your most 
unhappy, most to be compassionated sister. I am acq^uaintod 
with the whole misery of the marriage ; of your hatred of 
Leonard’s father — a just hatred ; of your angSr with Leonard ; 
of your utter abandonment of him ; of the disappointment you 
luivo had in him. Jiestrain your angry words, Mr. Stam- 
boyso, what 1 have to speak now I fnv^t speak. Pardon me 
that X touch upon subjects so painful, so forbidden; but at times 
W’ords xnuHt be merciless as the knife of the surgeon. I desire 
^>u]y truth to exist between you and me, between Leonard and 
you.” ® 

“You wish to make up matftrs. That sneaking, young 
coward has sent you, as his miserable father of old sent my 
befooled sister, to whine and WTing her hands and play otf a 
wonuni’s fooleries before me!” burst in {Stamboyso w'ith a 
force of, anger and . contempt which must have silenced any 
one less resolute than Agnes' Singleton. But she, proudly 
approjudiing the irate man as he j)ac(’d with angry steps the 
room, said with a voice of such convincing truth and noble 
])i‘uly, that it quelled oven Stamhoyse’s anger, 

“No; liconard is utterly unconscious of my being here— 
he would be the very last person in this world to desire so 
mean, so base a thing. All blame be upon my head.. It is 
because I have perceived in Leonard's soul a secret yearning 
after a reconciling word from you, as balm to lieal the un- 
healed wound of that great misory, that bitter curse hanging 
upon him from the wretched marriage of his parents ; it is 
for this that 1 am come. Ilis is a gentle, noble, yet protid 
.spirit, huapablc of base meanncBs. It is because I recognise, 
on your side, Mr. Stamboyse, justice—to a certain point-” 
becaus^c 1 regard moral principle as highly as you can do 
hi'caufje 1 regret, ay, a thousand times more deeply than 
yon can do, the spectacle of glorious mental gifts being 
duiggcd down into the mire and trampled upon by coarse 
brutal feet, tUroiigh lack of honeaiy — yes, because I consider 
moral principle of higher importance than intellect, yet 
worship intellect with the whole ijowers of iny beiilg— that 
I am come as a mediator between you and your nephew. 
Let not the additional curse of your displeasure cling to him 
and darken his life — ” 

Whilst Agnes still spoke, the old woman burst in wringing 
her hands and crying aloud, “ A fire ! a fire in DeicJi-strasse ! 
the flames are curling up through the roofs at the back of the 
houses across the canal. Y o\i can see them. The engines are 
coming - don’t you hear them ? Lord of hempen, preserve us \ 
The wftrchou.scs, Hen Knujwmn.^ the warehouses ! ” And 
whilst they listened the tolling of the alarm-bells was heard, 
the thundering along of flre-engines, the shrieks of people in 
the streets. Stamboyse and Agnes flew simultaneously to the 
windov^ and flung open tlie casement. Thick volumes of 
smoke wore hurried along by a brisk wind, sparks were falling 
in showers upon the badges moored in the canal beneath the 
windows, people were seen hurrying along or flinging furni- 
ture into the street flrom the windows. A sudden panic 
seized upon the city this bright holiday morning. The old 
woman had fallen upon her knees, praying. “We are safe, 
Martha/' said Stamboyse ; “ don’t be such an* old fool I I 
must see* however, that the people are on duty." And he 
hurried pfl without apparently remembering the presence 
Agnes, and leaving the old woman still sobbing and praying. 
Agnes gazed out of the window towards the burtiUng houses ; 
the flames, fished and leaped, up through the voofs, windows 
and chimneys, white and livid in the glare of the bright early 
morning sun. Now was heard the sudden crash of a stack of 


falling chimneys, now the shouts of the distant crowd— the roar 
of fire-engines, the galloping of soldiers arriving to drive off the 
crowds of gathering spectators, the rumbling along of waggons 
and carts carrying away madly heaped together furniture ; 
barges suddenly were immoored and glided down the canal 
loaded with furnitoe and people ; men, women, and children 
bearing the most heterogeneous articles — bedding, books, 
clothes — were seen hurrying along the quays ; the sick, the 
dying, were borne in litters or in the arms of their friends ; 
childrert were lost in the crowd nttcring loud shrieks of 
despair. Whilst Agnes yet gazed out, hot eyes swimming 
with tears of excitement and sympathy, a barge just opposite 
the windows suddenly burst into flames ; the shrieks of the 
people upon it yelled fearfully above the more distant roar of 
terror — there wore people seen leaping into the u^ater, boats 
putting out to snatch up tho suflbrers, masses of burning mer- 
chandise and lurniture falling hissing into the canal. In a 
moment Agnes had rushed down upon the quay— she was 
carrying on shore a terrified child whose mother lay fainting 
upon the stones, 

Agnes suddenly felt an extraordinary strength and energy 
enter into her. Every interest of her being seemed absorbed 
by tho great misery around her. Helping, suggesting, cheer- 
ing, she was carried along through a dozen dangers, which at 
the time appeared no dangers to her. 

It was at the foot of a flight of wide steps leading up from a 
wharf into great warehouses, that she had constructed an 
asylum for a group of children, terrified women, and sick 
persons. And here with water in front, and on either hand, 
seemed to bo a place of entire safety; besides which, the wind 
carried the flames towardjS ajiothcr quai-tcr of the city. Still, 
fire-engines came thundering along the wharf, arid were 
stationed in readiness with tkoir long leathern pipes curling 
like rerpents up the u'alls and over the roofs, and everywhere 
men were vigilant— for these were the warehouses of tho great 
house of Stamboyse. 

Tho gro\ip of people who under Agnes’ guidance had 
sought shelter upon the steps, felt, in resting over-shadowed 
by the walls of this great house, an assurance of prott'Ction. 
It W'as such a rich, such an important house, that ill-luck 
could not befall it — at least, they knew that all that the power 
of man could do to avert the flames w^ould be done. But 
together with the engines came men who ruthlessly sought to 
drive away the fugitives from the broad steps. A^nes pleaded 
witli an unconscious eloquence for the* little band; she 
caught a glimpse of the tall figure of old Stamboyse himself. 
The brisk wind which so unluckily for tlie doomed city wms 
abroad that morning, blowing through his gray locks, and 
fluttering his long green moniing-gown, “ Oh, sir !” she 
cried, strctx'hing forth her hands and seizing upon its folds, 
as h^ stood at the top of the steps cbmmanding the men to * 
drive o?f the fugitives ; “I conjure you, have pity upon these 
miserable W'omcii and children— upon these sick— these aged ! 
See, see, tho w'ind carries tho flames in tho contrary direction 
— ^yoiur great warehouses stand surrounded by this canal ; oh, 
may not this be an asylum for this handful of tho afllicted ! 
May not heaven for their sakes guard, preserve your merchan- 
•dise ! ” And she clung to his skirts, looking up at him with 
such an eager, pleading, and extraordinary look in her 
excited young face, that Stamboyse was strangely a fleeted. 

“Yes, yes; perhaps you are right -t-let them be brought 
in. Within the court there is space sufllcient ; only let thcBO 
steps be cleared — ^let tlrere be room for the engines to work, if 
need bo ! " An(l Agnes had the great joy of seeing Stam- 
boyse himself aid in the conveyance of the wrak and fainting 
witliin the arj|ii« of great court-yard. 

“What are yot! here for?” the old man said hurrl<eidly to 
her, after they had mad® a temporary shelter iot the sltek^ 

“ You should not be here— go homo. Are you al(mO hero in 
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Hamburg— quite aionc } This is no scene for you, Heaven 
alone knows what may be the termination of this hro. I will 
send ydti niuler safe escort to your hotel. You must return 
directly to England I 

“ I cannot go yet/' returned Agnes in a low, firm tone, 
grasping Staraboyse's hand. ** I must stop with you— I must. 
God will bless you for your action to these miserable people. 

I shall be no burden to you. I feel it within me to remain 
here.'* The old man returned no answer, except a momentary 
glance of surprise and inquiry at the delicate white profile 
which was turned away from him and which was arrested as * 
if intently listening to some distant sound. “ Hark ! hark ! " 
she exclaimed ; “ do you not hcai* that cry ! It is from the 
brigade in the street : they command that water be made to 
play upon the roofs of the houses ; the cry is that the flames 
are rushing in this direction," 

She and Stamboyse now were out upon the quay. A chain 
of busy hands was formed to pass along buckets of w'ater, in 
order to saturate the bales of goods lying witliin the court- 
yards, whilst the engines played vigorously upon the roofs. 
Across th^ canal, in thick volleys, flew flakes of fire ; the 
wooden bridge spanning the canal was wreathed with flame, 
A turmoil of men surged around the nearer end of the bridge, 
seeking to stop the fatal progress of the fire. The houses 
connecting the bridge with the street, in which the Stamboyse 
warehouses stood, were blown up with gunpowder. The 
horror, the tumult, increased with every hour; but as yet the 
warehouses of the wealthy Stamboyse stood untouched. 

And hour after hour passed by, and Stamboyse with Agnes 
at his side stood working in tire chain. No words were 
uttered by either. All consciousness seemed lost, except for 
the one absorbing anxiety— the putting a check upon the 
devouring flames. Before the eyes of Agnes rose the vision 
of the helpless beings within the court- yard— the weeping 
• children — the sick. '\V’'hat vision rose up before the inward 
eye of the stem old merchant ? Let us believe, for the sake 
of the divine spark implanted within each human breast, that 
it was some other object than the salvation of his bales of lace 
and stockings. 

Time passed over uncounted by the surging multitude. The 
hoarse voice of the bell from the near church of St. Nicholas 
tolled the hours ; but its voice was drowned in the hubbub of 
cries and crashing roofs and walls, and in the roaring of 
panting flame which a quick light breeze fanned into yet 
wilder fury; and the sun calmly sank down in the gloomy 
western sky, and was mirrored together with the flames wnthin 
the waters of the Alster basins, and of the many canals. And 
now flames wreathed around the St. Nicholas cluirch, and 
its tower fell with thundering crash, scattering death and stUl 
deeper horjrt)r around it. Fire had seized, as evening ap- 
proached, upon the corner of th(* outer warehouse of the 
house of Stamjijoyse ; but the redoubled energy of the workers 
had kept it under; and now it was extinguished, and the 
flames, as if wafted away by the wing of some guardian angel, 
turned to devour elsewheire, 

Agnes, in after years, referring to tto moment, was Jjpard 
to say that she suddenly became A Ware of her own iden- 
tity when the flames sank and the immediate was 

passed, and that she, feeling a sudden weakness overwhelm 
her, was caught round the waist and sustained from falling 
under the feet of the multitude by a strong arm, and that this 
was the arm of old Stamboy^^c. “ My whole soul," pursued 
she, “ seemed to have poured itself forth in silent, yet frcmzled^* 
pra^, for aid from heav^'n for those poor souls, All per- 
danger was unheeded, all physical exhaustion, during 
these Jong hours of strained Stayuboj'se at that 

moment also camo out of his rapt trance, and his eyes became 
of tire young girl standing at bin sade drenched Witb 
water j her black hair fallen upon her shoulders, her fahe 
as corpme, and rigid as a statue. And ub he saw her sih|iU, 
white haiida* tipon one Anger of which glilterc cl m 
a slender ring, han^ng on the w^ater-bu^'kc-is, a sentimkit cif 
tenderness, ui^nown mice his early love of his sister, seized upon 
him, and his heart op^ed and received her into its depths. 


But w^e must hasten over this portion of our story. Tlic Are 
had passed in its fury across tliis portion of the city, leaving 
wreck, ruin, and death behind it. Few were the builditigs 
which escaped besides the warehouses of^ho Stamboyse, 
Smouldering ruins w^ere revealed in this quarter of the city 
when the sun arose next morning, whilst the flames were still 
devouring like hungry demons all before them as they hastened 
for^vard. The cry went through llaiubu’rg that the judgment 
day had arrived, and tSiat all would perish. But the miseries 
of the great fire, at Hamburg we will not here dilate upon, 
further than as they concern our story. Stamboyse and Agnes, 
as if united by this vast calamity, throughout that night did 
noble deeds of love and piety to numbers of miserable home* 
less beings who t^ok refuge within the asylum so marvellously 
preserved. And thus did Stamboyse break liis vow, registered 
long years ago, “ to root out utterly all human love from his 
disappointed heart." 

“ But Agnes — that is your name, is it not ? — you must now 
return to l^gland ; I insist upon it ; I dare not permit you to 
remain longer in this doomed city. You have already done* 
more than your strength can sustain. All that can bo done 
more for these miserable pipple shall be done— trust in me. 
Such great afflictions truly open the hearts of men ; they do 
more to prove the fact of universal brotherhood, as you 
remarked, than all the democratic orations in the world.* 
And Stamboyse insisted upon Agnes reposing herself for a 
short space in sucli accommodation as the awful time afforded. 
The tenderness which the old man lavished upon her remained 
deeply impressed upon her soul, and will continue to be nunem- 
bered until the latest hour of her life. Ho learnt from her her 
owrn anxiety regarding the iirceious manuscripts left at the 
hotel ; had it been possible, ho would have hastened himself to 
ascertain their safety and bring them to her. But ihc flames 
were roaring on in their fatal career in tho very direction of the 
hotel— nay, oven flying rumours reached them that the Jung* 
fet'imfHj ^as already one mass of* flames. All that Stamboyse 
could do was to assure her that ho would see k after the papers, 
and if they existed send them after lier. He insisted upon her 
starting by the steamer tlie next morning ; accompanied her 
thither, pressing upon her a much larger sum of money than 
she was willing to accept; and, in short, did all that the 
tender aff ection of a kind father w ould dictate. 

“ And liconard," said Agnes, at parting, what message to 
him ? Oh, Mr. Stamboyse, you can forgive ! *' 

** Any message you choose, Agnes, for tlie sake of his love 
of you — of yours for him." And thus Agnes Singleton 
returned to England by the fir.st steamer which brought to 
London the disastrous news of the great Hamburg fire. 

PUNISHMENT OF TORRKrlANO, THE SCULPTOR. 

pKTZit ToKiiiCriANo, the relebraled Florentine sculptor, who 
executed the fine monument of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey, was engaged upon a statue of the Infant Jesus for a 
Spanish grandee. Tho price was not fixed, but the purchaser, 
who was very rich, had promised to pay for it according to its 
merit. Toi^igiano made it a chef^d^wuvre; the grandee himself 
enthusiastically admired it: he was at a loss for words to 
express his apprt)bation of it, and on the following day sent 
his servants with enormous bags of money. At the sight of 
them the artist thought himself amply recompensed j but on * 
opening the bags he found— thirty ducats in copper. Justly 
incensed, he seized his hammer, broke the statue, and drove 
away the servants with their bags, bidding them tell their 
master what they had just seen. The grandee w^ ashamed 
of his conduct ; but it is impossible to m^o the j^eat blush 
without arousing their vengeance. He immediately went to 
the inquisitor, accused the artist of having done violence '^to 
the infant Jesus, and pretended to be horrified at so frightful 
|m outrage. In vain did Torrigiano contimd, that one who 
cte^tos has a right to destroy Jiis own productions ; justice 
pleaded in vain for him, with fanaticism for his judge. The 
ill-fated man was put to the torture, and expired*in the midst 
of the most horrible sufferings. 
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KAFFAELLB’S '^VIEGIN AND CHILD/* 


EoMis has been a watchword in the world. Tliere, from thet 
mountain throne, the grave of barbarism, the cradle of civi- 
lisation, the Ctesars ruled all lands, and shouted forth their 
proud dedance to all nations and kindreds of ^ the earth. 
There, philosophy and poetry developed all their acuteness, 
and refinement ; and while in solemn ^nes one gave forth its 
deep speculations and rules for useful life, the other clothed its 
thoughts in a vesture of enchanting loveliness and imperish- 
able beauty. There, the arts and graces waited on man*s 
bidding, and roared for him the golden house and temples of 
snowy marble^ and with all their magic power made his life 
a very vision of delight. Italy was the mistress of the world ; 
Home was the wonder of Italy. And when these classic days 
had passed away, when the sun of their glory had sunk in 
night, and all that remained to |ell of the imperial majesty 
of liomo were ivy-mantled ruins or disjointed fragments of 
its artistic greatness— great in their fall — beautiful in their 
decay — the admiration of succeeding ages — the models for 
ail time !— there again revived thOj^love of the beautiful, which 
was not dead, but sleeping ; and from the ignorance of the dork 
ages, Italy was the fir8t..to recognise the value of art. 

Prom the study of the antique — art-trophies won from 
time— the Roman painters improved in knowledge of design, 
greatness of style, beauty of form, and justness of expression, 
and they have left behind them, as monuments of their genius, 
and as a legacy to the world, much that is valuable in the 
higher departments of art ; so that Rome has become the centre 
to Svhich European painters have directed their attention. 

And foremost stands liaffaelle, a great man towering above 
his follows, the prince of painters, at once the admiration and 
the envy <if his contemporaries, the cyjiosurc of all eyes, the 
l)aiiit(‘r for all men and for all time. Hi'i whole life ’uas 
devoted to art. He Avas the only son of Giovanni Saiusio, an 
ordinary artist of Urbino, and was horn on Good Friday, 
March 28, M83. His father instructed him in the rudimpnts 
of his art, and the boy afterwards became a 'iiupil of Retro 
Vanucei (j’erugino), who at once detected the genius Avhich 
the lad possessed. Raffaello wuvs ah ardent student; heap- 
plied himself with indefatigable 'industry to the details of his 
profession, and so closely imitated the style of Perugino, that 
it was difii6uU to distinguish their works the one from the 
other. When RafifacUe was sixteen years old, he had gained 
all that was to bp acquired from his master Perugino, and soon 
after began to execute some original designs for churches and 
private galleries. For the convent of Evemitjuu he painted a 
picture of the crowmijig of the Virgin; for the Dominican 
church at Oitta di Castclle, a crucifixion ; and the marriage of 
the Virgin for the church of St. Francis, at the same place ; all 
of which laid the foundation of his future fame, although in 
these early production? the stylo of Perugino is strikingly 
observable. 

Not long after the completion of the last- mentioned picture, 
Eofiaello, in conjunction with his fellow-pupil, Pinturicohio, . 
was employed by cardinal Picoolomini to decorate the Siena 
library. Ten large pictures, illustrative of the history of pope 
Pius II,, were to <be executed, and the cartoons for the whole 
were drawn by IlafEaolle. At Florence, he carefully studied 
the works of Musaceio and Leonard! di Vinci, acquired the 
tnie.p:rineipWs of colouring, and the tirt^of cliiaro-oscuro ; so 
that firom mat period his painting became more and more 
uiterosting and attractive. \\ hilo he resided at Florence, ho 
composed that admirable production, the “Entombing of 
Christ,*' which drew fo^th th<l high applause of Vasur, as a 
“ most divine picture.*' In 1$08, Raffaello was employed by 
the pontifi’, Julius II., in ornamenting an elegant suite of 
rooms, called La Seguatura, which he completed so much to 
the satisfaction of the pope, that the works of former masters 
wore excluded from the papal ^lalace, and the walls occupied 
by the productions of Eafikellc. Julius II. loved art, but not 
SO ardently sto Louis X* This asealous friend of painting 
stOadSy patronised Katfaelle, and for a long time he suporin- 
II.. 


fill!' 

tended the erection of St. Peter’s. The arcades of the Vatican 
were decorated under his direction ; and their thirteen ceilings, 
each containing four subjects taken from sacred history, were 
designed and harmonised by himself; and about the same 
time his genius was exerted on those majestic cartoons from 
which were embroidered the tapestries of the papal chapel. 

Raffaello remained single all his life — he was wedded to his 
art ; the cardinal di Bibbiena offered him his niece, but ho 
"declined the proposal. In his early days he had formed an 
attachment for a baker’s daughter, to her ho was strongly 
attached, and in his will left her a sum sufficient for her 
maintenance. 

The last work in which he employed his pencil was a paint- 
ing in oil of the transfiguration. With this sublime produc- 
tion his life and labours ended. While engaged upon it hfe was 
attacked by a fever, which, for want of proper treatment 
ended fatally on Good Friday, 1520. 

His whole existence was spenthofore the shrine of art. Ho 
was cradled in a studio, the palette and the brushes were his 
toys, his earliest lessons were in painting, his childhood and 
youth were consecrated to it, he rose higher and higher in the 
path of glory, surrounded by aspiring disciples, dwelling in 
the greatest splendour, until at thirty-seven years of age his 
life was ended 'Uiid his body was laid out in his painting-room 
in state, and his own picture of the Transfiguration placed 
near him. He was the great incomparable man of his time, 
distinguished among painters by the appellation of the Dhune. 

Some people have been disappointed wten they have looked 
upon the pictures of Raffaellc ; and a story is related tliat a 
person of acknowledged taste and judgment visited the Vati- 
can with an eager desire to study the works of Tlaffaelle, but 
passed by with indifference those very compositions which 
were the objects of his inquiry and curiosity, till he was 
recalled by his conductor, who told him that ho had over- 
looked what he sought for. This suggests an important 
inouiry. How is it that the works of Raffaellc strike some 
minds so little at first sight ? It is not, it has been said, that 
he imitates nature so well, that the spectator is no more 8ur« 
prised than when he secs the object itself, which would excite 
no degree of surprise at all ; but that an uncommon expres- 
sion, strong colouring, or odd and singular attitudes of an 
Werior artist, strike us at first sigrht, because we have not 
been accustomed to see them elsewhere. Raffaelle may be 
compared to Virgil — sublime, easy, natural, and majestic. 
There cannot be a stronger test of excellence of any perform- 
ance, either in poetry or painting, than to find the surprise 
we first experience not very powerful ; and yet to find, by 
more frequently testing it, that it not only supports itself, 
but increases continually in our esteem, and ]|^ads us on to 
admiration. 

Every accomplishment qualification necessary to form 
an illustrious painter were cOi^bincd in Raffaelle ; sublimity 
of thought, a" fruitful and ..rich invention, remarkable, correct- 
ness of drawing and design, and a wonderful disposition and 
expression. His attitudes are noble, natural, and gtaoeful, and 
contrasted without the smallest appearance of affectation or 
constraint, and to the eloquence and grandeur of the antique 
he added the simplicity of nature. 

Our engraving, from one of this ma^er’s designs, represents 
what has been so often aii^A so beautSlully rep|esentod, “ The 
Virgin and Child.” The origihal picture is in the possession 
of Rogers, the poet and liianker, and the cartoon or rough 
drawing, upon largo paper, w^eh served as the design for the 
picture, is numbered among tlte treasures of Mr. Colnaghi. 

It was discovered by that gentleman in a very dilapidated 
condition, but witli great care and attention has been com- 
pletely restored. From that cartoon our engraving is exactly 
copied, Tli|| design is si mple, but its very simplicity constitutes 
its greatness, aM exhibits the powder and skill of EaffsheUe. 
To enumerate his wferks would require a volume ; to point out 
their vtrhole metits, a genius as mighty as his own. 
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PEF.RS AND MJVSf 

OR, 

LORDS AND COMMONS, 

Amongst Dio natiowp of Europe, England stands foremost for 
the freetloiu of its institutions —a lieodom tlie result of its 
representative govorninent. Some nations we see still depen- 
dent for their wool or woe oh the pleasuK' of one nuiii ; others 
have adopted the system of ‘representative government, hut 
tht'v have emasculated it so as to take from it all i>owcr for 
good. Even in England in our ouai time we have seen n 
-wonderful change^ introduced. The < onstitution had lost its 
virtue — it had become a isham, a miains whereby a eeltish 
oligarchy Avaxed fat and insolent and strong. The very 
struggle for reform put an end to that. Old Sarum and Oat- 
tan ceased to exist. The rcprefieiitative.s of Manchester and 
Birmingham Averc admitted into the senate of the hind, and 
on the success of the free-trade movement it was shown h(*w 
right in the main, how .mipcTior, as a wlndc, to all scdfish and 
party considerations, is the r(‘l>re^entatiA'o body as it exists 
now, True, there are selfish mk'u belonging to it— men .sordid, 
Avorthless, Avithoiit ]>rinciple, AvUhdnt honour, A\ithout the 
sense of sliamo ; but they are not leaders of the house, they 
form a contemptible minority. Te st th*' house any way you 
will, and you Avill find it impossible to get a better. The senior 
Avrunglers of Cambridge und the tivst-elass men of Oxford — 
these are the men you sec fr nnvng budgets and discuHsing 
tariffs, night after night. Oo into the courts at Westminster, 
asltAvho are its chiefs, look w’tdi at tUi ir fact's “-and you Avill 
recognise (hem on tlie floor of the JInuse of Commons. You 
say this is all voty -W'cll ; hut yon are a practical man, and you 
Avant practical busiiu'ss men in tlu' house. "Wi 11, turn to the 
manufacturers, and merchants, and bankers mo.5t widely 
knotvn — the men in Avhom the public most confide — the , 
chairmen and directors of our great railways, of our gigantic 
navigation companic'', and other bodies— where are they ? 
The answer is, in the hou.se. Try it in another A^’ay; 
what clas.s has not its rtprcsentali^c there- ^ye answer 
none. 

Can oratory boast a more brilliant son than Macaulay ?~he 
is in the house. There Eox, the Norwich weaver boy, repn’- 
eeiits democracy, and he is hcai-d with a deference rarely paid 
to the inheritorn of noble name 8 and stately hulls. 'I'litrc 
nonconformity has its champions as well as the ehureh. Mr. 
Bright represents the peace ]>urty, Mr. Hoyw’orth that 
temperance. We know^ not h(>w an assembly of eipial w^orth, 
and talent, and pow'cr, catuld be got in any other way; and 
Englishmen think so too. Every manAvho can, wishes for 
Aote — eAxry man Avho can, wdshes to a<l(l M.P. to his name. 

All, thou, arc interested in the history of Parliament, in- 
cluding in that phrase not merely the Commons hut the 
Lords as M'cll — its history, its piivilegos, its pow’cr, its great 
men concern us all. 'i’hvy brdong to all that i.s bc.st and 
brightest in our national life. If it were m>t for our 1‘arlia- 
mrnl, w'o should now' bo Avithered up by the blight of the 
despot rnid the priest. We have not to look far to see wdmt 
A\i)uld have bcf'u our despirnble state had it not been for tlnit. 
We piM^pose, then, to treat this subject, so interesting to ull, 
UH j>opulnrly a,s we <a,n if possible, to be atnusing and ii% 
rarely dull ns tlu' mituK' f)f the subject Avill admit. At times 
wo must bo so, 1(0 wc shall have to wander far back, groping 
(.UT way in the deik Rejmlehre ef tiic past. If we do so, Ave 
shfdt have the (jjmsolutmu, li<Av<>vcr, of feeling that WC thus 
give the reader <a ske tch mom coinplele llian ho could get in 
any other Avay. Elsewheit he can And the details at greater 
length; here wc give an outlirjc sufliekm fur those who in this 
busy ap have little time to read. To origin, d research AVe make 
no claim : those who se^.-k that must go cIsoa^ In-re. 

THE HOrWJSS OF PAHTUAMKier. 

On the Ijanks of the Thames, on the right hand, just aboA'e 
WcKtmiiistcr Bridge, a palace with a hundred turrets may ho 
seen. This i» one of the most magnificent buildings ever 
^ected continuously in Europe. Probably it is the largest 


cdiRceia the world. It is the royal palace of Westminster; 
beneath its roof meet tjxe Houses of Parliament. Upon Avhut 
is said and done there depends in a great degree not merely 
England’s future, but also that of Europe and the woild, 
'With the new building there are but few historical associa- 
tions ; yet it must be looked on Avith admiring eye, on account 
of the hn])ortant nature of the business transacted, and on 
account of the character of tlie men by A>^hom that business is 
canied on. The old palace was burnt down on the lOtli of 
October, I8r}4. TJxo first stone of the new one A\'as laid April 
27, 1840.’ The architect is Sir C. Barry. It covers an extent 
of nearly eight acres. “ In its stylo and character,” says Mr. 
Cunningham, “ it reminds us of those nxagnificent civic 
palaces, the town-halls of the Low Countries atypres, (rhent, 
Louvain, and Brussels, and a similarity in its destination 
renders the adoption of that style more appropriate than any 
form of classic iirchitecturo. The stone employed for the 
external masonry is a magnesian limestone from Auston, in 
Y'orkshire, selecU'd with great care from the building-stones 
of England by commissioners appointed in 1S89 for tliut 
purpose. The River Ti'rraee is of Aberdeen granite ; there is 
A cry little W'ood about the building ; all the main beams and 
posts arc iff iron, and the llousi's of Parliament, it is said, can 
nevc-i be burnt down again. The cast; or riAa r front, may bo 
considered the principal. This magnificent facyule, }*00 feet in 
length, is dhided into five iirineipal compartments, panelled 
Avith tracery, and doian-ated Avitli rows of statues and shields 
of arms of the kings and queens (ff England !‘rom the C’onqucst 
to the present time. The west or laud front is as yet in an 
imperfect state, but Avill, it i.s belimed, .surpass in beauty and 
picture.squencss any of th(' odiers, ihoiigli from the nature of 
the ground it will not be in an uninterrupted line. A new fai^ade 
i.s to replace the law courts, but is not yi't comnieuced,” Tho 
principal })ubli<' cntrauci'K are through We.stnuo^^i'r-haB, from 
Old Palace-yard, both leading* into the central 0( t agon hall, 
Avhcnei' the right-hand ])assagc will fake you to the Lords and 
the left to tbe Commons. Wr> will sujipose you are anxious 
to be present at a sitting of the Ty)]>t r House. Ei>r this ]nir- 
pose A on must be furnished with a peer’s ord(‘r. -The house n 
meets at live, and seldom sits more than a coiqxle of hours. 
Compared with the Commons, the Lords take it easy indeed. 
You will see also that the house is tliiuly attended, and tliat 
the most active in it ave th(' l;iw lords and the bishops, Avhom 
you AA'ill observe sitting on your left in their robes. Tho 
House of Peers, one of the richest chtimlx'rs in the Avorld, 
opened for the first lime, April 1817, is 97 feet long, 4-> 
wide, and 4o high. W'hen you entiu* you will see the throne, 
AA'ith the chairs for the Priiti-o of Wales and Prince Albert 
the woolsack in the centre of the house, on wdiich the Lord 
Chancellor sits— the ri'porters' gallery facing t hi' throne— the 
strangers’ galh'ry immediately above— thi! frescoes, the first 
on a large scale executed in this countiy, in the six eom- 
partraents, three at either end, the subjects of whioh arc “the 
Baptism of Ethelbert,” by Mr. Dyce ; “Edward III. con- 
ferring the Order of the (Jartcr on the Black Prince," and 
“ llenry Prince of Wales committed to pris»m for assaulting 
.Tudge Oa-scoigue,” both by Mr. Cope; “tho Spirit of Reli- 
gion, ’’ by Mr. Horsky ; and “the Spirit of Chivalry,” and 
“ the Spirit of laiw," both by Mr. Maclisc. There are twelve 
windows of etained glass by which the house ih lighted at 
night from the outside. Between the windows, ami at cither 
end of the house, are eighteen niches for statup.s of^he Magna 
Charter barons, carved by Mr. Thomas. Immediately beneath 
the Avindow^fl runs a light and elegant gallery of hraKB-w'ork, 
filled in compartments with colioured mastic, in imitation of 
enanrml. On the soffits of the gallery, or cornioc immediately 
bonoath tho gallery, arc the arms of tlie sovereigns and chan- 
cellors of England, from Edward HI. to tho present time. 
During the debate tlie Htnuigcr will have time to see all these 
things. The chances are he wdll bo more interested with tho 
chamber uuA its splendid decorations than with the speeches 
of the peers ; but if sueh be bis object he can easfiy eff’ect that 
when the house i« not sitting. When occupied in hearing 
appeal cases the house is open to the public ; at other times 
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an entrance is obtained by an order from the Lt^rd Chamber- 
laSi, or by a personal intnnluction by a peer. 

If, instead of the Lf)rdR, you prefor to visit the Commons, 

^ by turning to tlie left when you enter the central octagon hall, 
you will find yourself at the lobby of the house. If you wish 
to catch a member, you had better be th(‘re by four, when the 
speaker is usually at prayers, and the house meets. Any 
member will give you an order for the strangers' gallery ^ 
which is thrown opim immediately after the speaker’s prayers 
are over ; but if the debate bo an important 0110 ^ you had 
better get your order a few days previously, and be down at the 
house by one o'clock at the latest, or you will have no chance 
of getting in. Before now', the writer of this, on an eventful 
night, has waited in his turn from half-past one to ten before 
ho has been able to take his seat in the strangers' gallery. 
The speaker’s gallery is the best place for a stranger : you 
lifivc comfortable cushions to ^it on ; you are nearer the 
lioiise ; and as it is mrt thrown open before live, you can sav(' 
yourself the dull hour which is appropriated to presenting 
petitions a 2 id transacting private business. The debates com- 
mence goiierally a liuie after h\L*, and continue till midnight, 
and at the latter end of the session far beyond ^that. The 
House of Commons is a intuli plainer chamber than that of 
the Poors ; is ^^i^'ly-twm feet long by forty-fi\e feet broad, and 
fortys-hve feet high. The ceiling, liow'evcr, is of nearly equal 
beauty. Tim window's are lilled with stained glass ; the wuills 
are lined wdth oak, richly carved, and supported on carved 
sliafts and brackets is a gallery for mombora, cxu*nding on 
either side. The liouse is lighted in a remarkably beautiful 
manner from abo^o. At the north end, directly opposite you 
as you cuter, is the speaker enthroned in Ins chair of state; 
on a table before him is tin* mace, w'hkh is romo-ied when he 
h aves the chair ; and boxt's, green and red, appearing to be 
oHieial, w'bieh orators on oacji side thump in a very im- 
j assioned and effective manner. Above tbe speaker is the 
reporters’ gallery, and above that are gilt lattice wires through 
wJiich’ 

“ We alm<»'t tlinik ue guse 
® Through opening vistas into kciiven.” 

Tiiat is to say, gleams of silk and satin indicate that behind 
those wires are elustored a select few of the Brithih fair whoso 
womanly curiosity has led them to submit to being cooped up 
ill that abominable .style while the debaUs are being carried 
on. ♦ J ust under the strangers’ gallery is the Imr, at which site, 
gii t with u sword, no less a personage than the serge ant- at- anus. 
Members come into the house either by the public approaches 
or by a private dmc and stainase from the suu-eliambor court 
{f)ne the twelvi* eo irts ligliting iho interior), so culled from 
oci upyiiig the site* of ihaf once ilreaded trilHiuul. The W«'.st- 
nuii'Jiei Bridge end eoutams the apartinex>tK of the speaker and 
the sereeaut-at arms, and the Vhiuxliall Bridge end the apart- 
ments of tlie usher of the black rod and the lords libraiian. 
Above these a long range of rooms has been appropriated to 
tbe conimiiti'es of either house. AltogothtJr the building is 
very fine, and so it bhould be, for it is there the nation eoU 
lectively acts, and thinks, amUpeaks ; and it will cost an enor- 
mous sum, wdiich woidd bo throwm aw’ay were it W'asted on a 
building in wliieh tlu're wa.s nothing to see and admire. The 
entire expense of tliis vast and splendid buildmg wdll, pro- 
liably, not fall short of a million and a half, nor wdll it bo 
eoTupletod, ij^is thought, lx ior* ISof), 

^ ou wdll find the lords a ‘o more polite than the commons. 
Often, in the galleries of the former liQuae, you will sec 
W'oman in her pride and beauty looking calmly dowm upon the 
busy sc(}no. As we have already remarked, she is not 
visible in the low'er liousc, and perhaps ’tis as well that she is 
not. What is the oratory qf the tongue against that of the 
eye ? * What chance has u prosy senator of being heard when 
the wives and daughters of England are before you in all their 

* I..adios have been excluded from the fstrangers’ gallery since 
1738. Mr. Orantley Berkeley has gallantly attemjitcd to get the 
house to sanction their adiuissioii, hut the house has hitherto 
stolidly refuShd. 


charms ? Where they are, they certainly can do no harm and 
receive none. The reporters, liowcvcr, can tell you something 
of the dulcet tones that occa.sionally - even during the most 
eloquent pai liumentary harangues —find their way into tlicir 
gallery from the gilt wires above ; so true is it that though you 
coop up w'ornan, you cannot lulriice her so true is it that 
W'oman lias a longue which she ^^tfl ever jiroudly ust. 

If, supposing you have effected an entrance, you mean to 
stay all night, you had bettiu' buy an oniago or tw'O of the 
mjrry-hcarted Iiish woman who waits in VvVslniinstcr Hall, 
and w'ho will .'‘Ui>i)ly you with that necessity at a very fair 
price. You arc not allowed to leave your seat and return to 
it; once in the house, you must stop there, if }ou wish to 
make a parliamentary night of it. This is \ery trying, indeed. 
The house, as we haie sttited, begins at four, the private busi- 
ness lasts till past five. About seven the house goes to dinner; 
about ten th(j liousc gets very full again. Then the great guns 
speak. Her majesty’s ministers, wlio sit the treasury- 
beiieh, whieh is the first row of benches on the spv'aker’s 
right, rise to defend tlu'ir measures from the great men of the 
op])osition, wdio sit Immediulely fronting them. The beiiehrs 
become croivded ; loud “hear, liears,” run through the house ; 
the bell rings for a division ; the iru*mbers tell off into different 
lobbies behind the speaker’s chair ; in a little while the tellers 
return and announce the number; tbe victorious piuty, of 
course, receives the announcement "With tTcmendouB cheers. 
Some routine business is then dit^posed of, and the house 
willingly adjourns to be<l. 

THE LOJlDS. 

Our readers must forgive us ff w'c give them the results of a 
few historical inquiries-r- inquiries, how'ov^r, made by such 
men as lMa(•kmto^h, and llallam, and other groat ones in his- 
torical lore; the subject ruay be dull, but, as we cannot omit 
it, ue will be as brief as it is possible to be. 

The House of Lords consist.s of two classes, lords spiritual 
and temporal. Tlie temporal and spiritual jxt^s of England 
all sit by virtue of tlieir creation or consccratitm ; thi» tempor al 
pet*r« of Scotland have ench a vote in the election of sixteen 
members of their body to represent the whole during the con- 
tinuance of each di.stinct parliament. The temporal peers of 
Ireland, immediately after the passing of the act of union, 
elected under its authority in the Biime manner, but ibr life, 
twenty-eight represiTitativcs, and the fight of election has 
subsequently been exercised to supply from time to time the 
deficiency created in the represent alion by death. The spi- 
ll peers of Ireland arc Teprc"«tntpd, not by election, but 
Nation, th<- two archbi,'>hu])s silting alternate ycais and tlirce 
bishops ill annual rotation. At this time tljoro are in the 
House of Lords twenty dukis, twenty-one marquises, ono 
hundred and Uvclve carls, twenT}’-l\)ur \i‘ieomit&, t-\venty- 
four bishops, and one hundred and nine ty-six barons. You 
will find but a .small proportion of lluse in the house. The 
absentees are by far the most nmnv rou.s, 

** The following,” suy« Lodge, “is the eciemony in use in 
admitting a peir into the House of lairds. After the peertj 
have laki'u their scats, the lord clinncellor being on the wool- 
sack, garler-king-at-anns attired hi his taliard, and bare- 
headed, comes into tin* House of Lords beming the patent, if 
there be one, and Vviit of summons of the peer to be intro- 
duced, wdio then follows between two jieeis of hi?; own rank, 
attired in their robes of etaU*, and is led by them to the 
chancellor, to w^hom he makes obeisunce ; garter then presents 
the patent and writ of summons to the lord chancellor, who 
directs the same to be read ; this being done, the oaths arc 
administered to the uowr peer, and the chanci'llur dismisses 
him to take his seat, to which he is directed ))y the two noble- 
men wdio introduce him, garter loading the way. Tlio WTit 
is then delivered by the lord chancellor to the clerk of the 
house, to be laid up, Tlie new peer foithwith liscs from 
his seat and returns to the h»rd cliaiuTllor, wbo con- 
gratulates him 5n his becoming a nuunber of the house of 
peers, or on his elevation to the digJiity of the peerage, as the 
case may be* 
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language that if they turned away from the foe»,had they the 
lyings of a bird, they could not escape his vengeance. To the 
3^st man who mounted the breach, he promised the govern- 
ment of the fairest and wealtliiest provinces of his cmphc, 
and to load him with riches and honour. Dervishes traversed 
the camp, and hold out to those who fell in the convict 
visions of immortal bliss in the flowery gai’dens of Paradise, 
wrapt in the embraces of dark -eyed lovers of inconceivable 
beauty. And those who should survive were promised the 
plunders of the luxurious city, and their share of the captives. 
In the interval they were exhorted to abstain from food, and 
to fortify their courage by prayer and ablutions. The fenthu- 
siitsm and fanaticism of the wlmlo army was thus Avrought up 
to the highest pitch, and loud shouts of “ (iod is God, there is 
but one God, find Mahomet is his prophet!” warned the 
unhappy Greeks that their hour w’as come. 

The scene in Constantinople waa widely dilferent. On tlie 
evening of the 28th, ( ?onstantine summoned the noblest of the 
Greeks and the bravest of the allies to his palace. *\Vhat 
followed was touching and pathetic in the last degree. Con- 
stantine rose Superior to his fate and situation, and seemed in 
this last awful hour to bid dcdancjp to fortune, ^is words 
V/'cro worthy of the line of kings of vmith he was the last, and 
of the great empire whose overthrow he was about to witness. 
The purple, for the first time in eight hundred years, seemed 
to cover a lioman of the ancient mould. His speech W’as a 
farewell worthy of Cato or the Gracchi. He sought to infuse 
hope into the mind«t of his friends, when his own looks and 
the tones of liis voice were, those of a man in whose breast all 
hope, save the hope of immortality, w'as extinguished for ever. 
His followers saw his struggles, and threw aside tbfe mask of 
calmness and inflexibility. They armed witli the courage of 
dcspaiT» the only courage which needs no exhortation to 
arouse it. They wept, they embraced, they solemnly devoted 
their lives to the service of the empire ; this was all they had j 
their families and fortunes were in the hands of God. Thejr 
parted at midnight — each tn his post on the ramparts, where 
lie maintained a feverish and anxious watch till morning. 
Constantino with a few faithful followers entered the church 
of St. Sophia, and there with prayers and tears received the 
saermnont ff>r the last time, and tho last .sacrament that wsl» 
(»ver administered there. The body of the churc][i» dhnly 
lighted by a few lamps, w'as filled with a crowd of worship- 
pers, women, children, and old men, prostrate in adoration, 
but it was the adoration of fear. The plaintive wail of the 
“ Kyrie hjhi-son !” uttered by thousaiuls of voices, -v^as wafted 
acrosK the straits, and w'as heard with trembling by the 
peasants on the furthcir shore of the Ilosjdiorus, and fell with a 
strange significance on the car of the Turkish soldiery. /The 
emperor reposed for a few moineiits in the palace, then took a 
last farewell of his family and household, who filled the air 
with their lamentations, and rode tlvrough the deserted streets 
to the walls. From the summit he could hear the noise 
made by the countless hijsts below Ailing up the ditches and 
smoothing the way to the breach. 

At daybreak the bfisiegers rushed to the' assault; in the 
van, a dense mass of fanatical peasants and camp followers, 
without order or disf-ipUnc, whose slaughter blunted the 
wtax)Cins and tired the arms of Gre«k>. Every shot and 
thrust swept them dr)wn by dozens ; but still on they came — 
on, on, on, — in a vustHwavm, tlU the ditch was <jhoked with 
their d('ad, and the main body could march over them as over 
a bridge! Ai'ter two lujurs’ fighting, tltc Greeks liad still tho 
advantage, wium the sultan in p^on led on^ the janjiiftlies 
for one vigorous and si muUancouiL effort. , The dnitna .and 
trumpets struck up a mretial air ttrdrow n the cries of ttM or 
pain, the artillery tliundeim| from the land-batteri^ and the 
lletit, ami the vast force plunging madly forward, wot soon 
lost in the cloud of smoke which hurg like a curt^n round 
the scene of carnage. To describe what jfollo wed would be 
impossible. The shouts of the ('omb;;dants", andtheolo^ cff 
lihe weapons, and the roar of the gnus, mil the air, The Greeks 
rm^ivod their ancient glory, and fqpgbt like giants againsjt 
those awful odds, foot to foot and hand to hand. Cohst^tinp 


cheered them by his yoioei and Incited them by his example." 
Thirty janizaries, headed by a’ huge monster named llussan, 
gained the top of the ramparts. Bighteen of his followers 
wore killed upon the spot, and he sank on one knee beneath 
a shower of stones and darts ; a host of Turks followed close 
at his heels, and the city lost. A few nobles formed a 
square . round the emperor, and, with their faces to the 
encirfy, died man by man. “ Will no Christian cut off my 
head?” was the mournful exclamation of Constantine in his 
last anguish, as he was swept along in the melde, the aim of a 
thousand weapons. He fell by an unknown hand, and his 
body was afterw^ds found buried beneath a mountain of the 
slain. 

The whole of the Turks now rushed into the streets, and, in 
the first heat of the pursuit, two thousand unresisting Orctdvs 
were slaughtered ; but their attention was soon drawn off by 
4he rich booty. which they saw on every side. The Greek and 
I<atin hiHtorians who have written of the oocurrence? tell 
fearful stories of the massacres which followed, and the Turks 
speak with equal confidence of their clemency and generosity ; 
and it seems likely tliat^tho latter are nearer the truth. In 
large cities, the number of lives lost after the fighting is over 
is seldom great. The assailants become scattered, and their 
fury is abated by a thousanf]j|iov(5Uies which fitrik(^ the eye in 
every street. But of the violence of the^Ottomaiis there does 
not exist a doubt. Everything was done to outrage the 
feelings of the Greeks# 'J'he images of the saints, upon which 
they looked with so much reverence, were dragged through 
the streets with every circumstance of ignominy. The cross 
was trampled under foot ; convents were broken open, and tlio 
nuns violated at the altar. tJi>on the first news of the assault, 
a crowd had filled the Church of St. Sophia. When the 
Turks entered th(i city, the sanctuary, the choir, the nave, 
the upper and lower galleries, were throng(;d to cxecss by 
ladies, children, htisbands, and fathers, and the doors baned, 
iq the foolish belief that, cre the infidels enured the holy 
place, an angel would dcisr.end from heaven and put them to 
flight as far as the frontiers of Persia. The doors speedily 
ggye Way before the axes of the Turks, who rushed an and 
hc'gan to select the captives .from the mass before them. 
They were bound together without distinction of rank or sex, 
and driven rudely through the streets under the lash of their 
captors. The fairest of the w'omeu wc;re rc.*!icrvcd for the 
harem, the men w'erc sold into slavery^ and many a nun, of 
noble descent, was torn from the horns of the altar to adorn 
the seraglio of the^sullan. The S|F>londid libraries with which 
the city abounded w’cre scattered or destroyed ; the churches 
and convents were despoiled of their rich ornaments, aecuum- 
lated by the piety and munificence of centuries. The sxiUan 
entered on horseback at two in the day, and rode straight to 
the* Church of St. Sophia, marvelling (is he passed along at 
the splendour and riches which surrounded him. He saw a 
soldier breaking the marble pavenumt of the church, and 
sternly ordered him to desist. Be content,” said he, “ with 
the booty I have given up to you ; the town and buildings 
belong to me.” Hu then ordered the walls to be deprived of 
the pictures and mosaics with which they wtue adorned, and 
restored to their naked simplicity. The muezzin asceiidod 
the to wer**c ailed the faithful to prayer in the name of God and 
the luophct; the imaum preached, and Mahomet himself 
offered thanksgiving on the altar, and the Christian church 
became a mosqun. 

Thence he proceeded to the palace of the Cscsars, and as ho 
entered, struck by the air of desolation which marked that 
etiguRt abode, he repeated two lines from a Ikirsion poet — 

** The spider hath woven licr web in the palace of the emperors, 
AnAth© owl hntih «ung her watch-song in the towers of Efcn- 
siyab.” • 

The sultan now flx^dPhis residence in Constantinople, The 
Guieks, upon being ‘assured of protection for their lives ‘and 
prnperty, returned to their homes ; their patriarch received 
)m crozier firom the successor of the prophet, and the ' 
i^taUishment ofthe Turks in Europe became an accomplished 
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^ We have already alluded to the amazing extent of the 
empire they QstahUahed in JJurope, and the strange element 
thus introduced into European society, as one of the most 
wonderful events in modern times. But % loses a great deal 
of the marvellousnesa which at first sight wo might be-disposed 
to attach to it, when w'o remember the mixture* of extreme 
simplicity and temperance wiih fervid fanaticism which haS at 
all limes characterised them. They emerged from the con- 
dition of a simple pastoral tribe into one of comparative 
civilisation, without losing many of their old virtues or 
contracting many new vicea^ The Turk, when roused into 
action, acts vigorously, promptly, energetically, and allows no 
scruples to stand in the way of the aceom|dishiucnt of his 
purpose. But to see him afterwards, on© could hardly believe 
he was the same being. TUb deed |Jone, ho relapses into listless 
cb’eamy indolence, and seems content to let ^everything take 
its course. Hois perpetually at one extreme or the other, lie 
knows nothing of <mr calmness and .steadiness of purpose, and 
our moderation. Most of the passions of sdvage life liaA^c 
accompanied hijn from the plains of Tartary and cling to him 
still. If a man tiffends him, he is seldom content with any 
reparation short of his life. If he covets a thing, he seizes- on 
it straightway ; if he fulls in love, he does not i)ay court, and 
(bugle, and sigh, and write poetry ; he buys the woman he 
jiflures in hard cash, hurrirs her into a seraglio, and ahvits her 
up close, ns if he was jealous of the wind and the sun, and 
there sates his passion. Of anything like a vmion of souls 
be tween man and woman he has no idea, nor could it readily 
bo ('xpbiined to him. The Koran denies that women have 
souls, and lie is the more inclined to believe it from the fact, 
that those that he secs have received no education, except a 
idle accomplishments to delight the voluptuous eyes of 
their owners ; their iiUellcets arc so dwarfed that thei^ i.g 
app.ucTvtly little in them, except the gift of speech, to distin- 
guish them from the lower animals. 

Nor has the Turk any idea of the whirl and bustle of public 
life, such as wo sec it in England or i’rancc—the thirst for 
distinction, the patient industry, fhe complicated intrigues, 
the cagc'r watching of public opmfon, the united agitation, and 
all the Hlnfe and turmoil by which the great business of life is" 
carried on. Ho cannot see the use of idl this. He loves case above 
all things, 'fo secure it be rouses himself occasionally into 
violent exertion, but then* as soon as the occasion has passed 
away ho relapses again. The leading feature in his character 
is undfnibtedly his religious fknalicism, but unfortunately the 
religion he profe-shcs is not of sucli a nature as to tuin this 
► fauataeism to good account, — for Mahometanism does not 
contain the -two great Requisites which a religion must possess 
1)^ fore it can inllu iico men’s lives. It does not inculcate 
H('lf-rf'.s train t as a doMirabtc means of attaining to a higher state 
(.f happiness, and as conducive to mental reiKvsc ; nor does it 
net upon the fears or hopes of it» worshippers by threatening 
to visit their bad acts with retribution, or reward their good 
deeds with happiness in the world to come. One or two 
verses in the Koran certainly represent revenge as an Unde- 
sirable mode of gratification, but by no means in very strong 
hmguage; and in other places true believers are commanded to 
content themselves with mere pecuniary compensation, or at 
all events to take care that the retaliation does not exceed the 
ofiencc. But the futility of this injunstion must be apparent 
when we remember that men never take vengeance except 
when under the inftucncci of fierce passion, and to expect per- 
sons in tliis state to strike * proportion betu^cn tho injury 
they have received and the retribution they are about to infiict, 
is the acme of absurdity. The virtues which Mahomet 
inculcates are precisely those which a barbarous pcoifi© would 
bo sure to practise, though ho had never said a word about 
Ibcm, They are generous, humane, charitable, kind to the 
misorable and forlorn, but when their passions are roused, woe 
^ to him who stands in their way. 

Taiih and not works ia tho sum and substance of Mussul- 
man orthodoxy. It i« not necessary that one should do right, 
but that he shotild think right, in order i(f enter paradise. 
Any Moslonx who dies in the belief that there ii but one God, 


and that Mahomet is his prophet, by that alone secures his 
salvation. A man of loose and dissolute life, who disobeys 
the pretfepts of the Koran, is, indeed, understood to undergo 
a short period of severe discipliitG by way of expiation 
in purgatory, 7h(t//s vda nr fa.lt rim. No jolly Miissulmail 
would renounce his jdeasuros for such a botgatelle, especially 
when it looms so dimly in the future. As is generally fho 
ea.so, however, the miimlc observances of the faith are* strictly 
attended to ; the five daily )>rayers Avith the face turned 
towards Mecca, the various ablutions of the pe'rhon and 
garments, the fasting inltamazan from sunrise till sunset, are 
observances which no believer omits to perform, Tiu'se are, 
liowev'or trivial in themselves, sure evieUiiccs of a pbarisnicul 
spirit, and conseepu'nll}' arc not entitled to the* i)iai.so which 
Bcutimciital travclh'rs have expended upem tiu'm. 

hatever may bo the* v^alue of Malinjnctaui'^ni in a meo al 
point of view, hov, ever, as a military cret <1 it is uncxceplion- 
alde. Many, in fait imarly all its formahe, are bcUc'r adapted 
for tlui regubiliou of a earnp than the governme^ut of a civilised 
nation. AV^incis fyrbidde'ii ; e leanline.ss is strictly iiu ulcatfcd ; 
close and ungkriukiiig lidclity to one another, and unswerving 
hatred to infidels ar<' ts.se*iiial dutic.s ; and, brslly, he Avbo falls 
in battle for the faith, no matter what his prenieus life, is 
forthwith Avafteul to paradise— an abode of scnsuul bU'«!s, evhe)‘C 
the warrior ])!isses the time in the society of immoital woincri 
ot ravishuig beauty, and finely hhuseif constantly an J renineicd 
by all the delicaeics that can please tho palate, and is lulled by 
tho flow of clear streams. The ten first lullovvcj s ol the propliet 
possess, in thus innmiculai'.^ rr-‘Ujn, seventy' ‘paviliv^ns glitiming 
with gold and silver and*pr^'o; io.is stoncr. ; m <‘aeh of these 
seven hundred bed.^, ami ar;i":*.r:l each be# seven hiinaied 
houris ! Evciy soldier gors into action ’with the eneoui aging 
prospect of a crown of \ietory or crown of martyrdom, Death 
in battle ‘against the -infidel, anumgst tho Ottomans supjdics 
tho place £}f 3 )a'icnee, and faith, and hope, and eliarity, and 
long-suffering, aiid vii'Uic, and knowledge, and Iriitb. No 
mode of propagating a Ihith .was ever more agreeable to i<s 
mishio)iarie». All Mnysulm-ms, under the Turkish laAv, were 
1 ) '!^cd upon us soldiers, and feiim d a sepuuite and luprrior 
class to the nations they enuquerod ; and to this day 3)0110 ])ut 
IMussuhnans t'an imter the Turkish atniy. ^NTicn they first 
commenced thedr career of 'rapine, a thiidcd' tlj(» eomjUCr(*ee 
lantls wtif* elistriLbntiHl amougnt the soldiers; "the privates 
often receiving large tracts ()f territory, which the ougiuHl 
inhubitauts eullivateel as the ir sei-fq rendering tlu'3u a tenth 
p'art of the produce. The teiiui'eby uhieh they hedd thejc* 
gifts, however, obliged the.u lo follow tbc sullaii le> the 
field, whenever be cailexi upon them ; l-iti (tid not (.'bliyo 
them to remain beyond one ea3ui)aigu, i'f tbal v,ben the vaoter 
began to close iii, ihoy iierally luiirehcd edf home*, and hdt 
him to fight his battles by himself as he besi <!OuUl. This of 
course rendered foreign wars next to impossible, imd a Minul- 
ing iumy became clearly a nc^eessiry. Tlie corps ed' janizaries 
was accordingly embodied in the nmnrier >vc have' already 
described. Bait, of these, ab-nit 2 hfJOO, were kept in barracks 
at Constantinople; othe)- dh ^^Loils iu sonm of tho principtd 
towny of the cmpiie ; but a vast number were scattered ovtr 
dilfe*rent parts of the country, marriejd and pursued Awrioris 
trades and oe.ciipatiunK, and though in receipt of regular pay, 
never performed any part of a soldi ers duties. Li fact, tho 
jonizuricfi were rathey a military car, to than an army, for them 
sous were, Ipso facto, j^izaries aUo, though tbew never 
handled a musket. Those of them who Uve*d iu biii j?ek.s and 
were under arms, wore as insolent, turbulent, mid rapacious as 
pnctorimi guards usually ^c. They plundered and malti'c ited 
the people, and kept the sultan in terror ; and owing to their 
refusal to submit to any of the modcTU improAMuents iu drill 
or diecipline, they Avere almost usehns ugainyt Kiuape^ai^ 
armies in the field, 

In 18:^6, the sultan Mahmoud 0 £;cui>ied the throne— a 
fwocloul Turk, but a naan of great strength of cliaraetcf, aUd 
fuBy alive to necessity of introducing reforms into tht» 
internid admMatVUUon of his empire. One of Ms fim iitepji 
a body of troops, amongst whom 
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duced the European drill with the happiest , The 

Janizaries were enraged at thia, and began to clamour for the 
heads of the principal odiccra of the atate, a very common 
mode of shoyring their displeasure. Mahmoud raised the 
standard of the prophet, and called upon aU trueldpsSuboaans 
to rally round him ; and^ attacking the Janizaries upon 
sides, massacred every one of them, as Mehemet AU the 
Marmelukcs, or Peter the Great the Strelitz. This stop was 


cli^an|;e , In artistic pii^t of view may be estimated by 
reWence t5 oiir . engraving, exhibiting the various forms of 
head-dress used in di^ersnt parts of the empire. The fen*^ 
dency to adopt Euffipean customs has been equallly great m 
every other dep^ment; and what cdeoV these changes wiU, 
have upon the general condition of the empire stiU remains to 
be seen ; for there can be np doubt that Turkey has not, yet 
passed through the transition state, and it would therefore, be 



1. Constantinople Fez* 2. Egyptian Tarbonch. 3. Fellah*s Turban. 4, Turban of the poor in Egypt. 6. Turban 
of Bcthlehcin woob ,6. Egyptian Caffich, worn as a turban. 7. Arab Caiheh, hold by a band. 8. Cadloh, 
with a cord of camel’s Ixair ; CaiBeh with a^ turban. ^teek Fez. 10. Hound Turban with a twisted pa^l, cPnunPn in 
Ajfrica. lb Loose Syrmn Turban of a Slli^oikh of Lebanon. Brapery for protection Sgiiiist eold or rain. 13. Head- 
dress of peaAttots in Lebanon. 14, Tkrban of a patriatpbf w* bishop of the Copts. 15. Coptic priest. 16. Asiatie 
Turban, common at Smyrna; very hcaty behind. . ^ ' ' 


relbrma, even of the ,costume.^tho 
ilkwlhg driipi^ turbans of the nation 

d^|dac<<d by the coats and fights of fhe Eranki. 

Md the red end dxtgrad'^ul'fcz-Caps. The imiKwhince of this 


^fbmahire to pronounee upon the mtrita of the reform^. Otiy 
engraving (p. 134) represents the reception of an omhaMa^^at 
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eloquent eti'd successful advocs,te of ';tempe:^nce walei 
biim dti the 22iid 6f Au^st, 1817; at SanSfgWe, ib the coti^jr 
6f Seht, His father had served in one of thb regiments of 
Bfitl^h soldiers engaged in the Peninsular Var, and had re- 
tire on a pension, having been wounded in the neck. His 
mother occupied the position of a village schdolmistress. 
From her John received his first lessons, but was sent at a 
very early age ft> a school at Folkstone, where, though so 
young, he soon boegme'a tetich^r. about eight 

years of age, he ma^ifei^ted a 

nature, and an ardent love of J^nitory a|«4j^oefry, Especially of 
the romantic kind. He was a good readar ; and, on one occa-« 


the 10th of that month. On the 3rd of August he arrived at 
New York. He spent two years at a ftrm in Oneida coimty, 
during which period he received no advantage either firom 
going to school or from learning a trade. In 1831 he returned 
to New York city, where he was engaged as an errand b6^ 
and to learn the hook-binding trade. Here he saved a little 
money, and sent to England for his father, mother, and sister 
to join him j his mother and sister did so, but his father pre- 
ferred reinaining in England. They were shortly after plunged 
into circuiaetances of deep poverty, and !n the summer of 1834 
hit mother died suddenly— a circumstance which deeply 
affected both his health and spirits. 
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sion attracted the notice of the celebrated AVilberforce, who 
patted John on the headland presented him with a book, 
having first written his name on the fly-leaf. There was 
a library in the village, and John was often sent for to read to 
the visitors of that w(itarit>jr- place. I|e was fond of speaking 
also, and having a talent lor mimiciy, ho would dress up a 
number of dolls, and personating some clergyman, he would ^ 
pour fortliL Ips oratory much, to his own amusement, if 

not to the edidcation of his, dumb auditors. 

When about twelve years of age, Jpbn's /ather made an 
agreement wdth a family in the village, who were about emi- 
grating to America, to take. him with them, and gave them a 
small sum on condlticm that they should teach the boy, a trade, 
imd^^mnividb till ho was twenty-one. In, Jqne, ho 

left his native village ; and after visiting some of the principal 
attractions of the metropolis, he sailed from the Thames on 


About this time the foundation was laid of many future 
sorrows. Having a good voice, being able to sing pretty 
well, having the faculty of imitation strongly developed, and 
being well stocked with amusing stories, he got introduced to 
the society of thoughtless and dissipated young men, io whom 
his talenlB made him welcome. Here he acquired a fatal 
appetite for strong drink, which ‘he indulged to excess. He 
began to attend the theatres frequently, and soon felt ambitious 
to “ strut Aw hour on the stage.” He obtained a situation as 
actor and comic singer. A career of recklessness and dissipa- 
tion succeeded; his habit of drinking excessively became 
confirmed, and in 1837 he was, to use his own language^ 
** thrown lU^e a r^ld>aU on the, world* J|reat lughwayi ^ 
mercy otjever^, passing fbot/* For a' short period? 
brought IdliU' to^hif fen,fes>. and induced him to 
intondcaUng' frns he soon formed 
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companions who destroyed liis resolutions of amendment, and 
betbro Itmg ho was again on the broad road of dissipation, 
neglecting his business, impoverishing, his resources, destroy- 
ing his reputation, andjiduring his health 
In lS38,'Mr. Gough married, and commenced housekeeping, 
and engaged in business with a good prospect of success. But 
in a short time every bud of promised comfort and respecta- 
bility was nipped, and his circumstances began to be truly 
desperate. Want of health, and remorse of conpcionce, mode 
him miserable beyond desciipiioh. Ho sought relief in deeper 
and yet deeper potiitious, till iklinnyn trvmcns in all its terrors 
attacked him. The narrative of this portion of hia life— in- 
cluding amongst other harrowing details the deutli of Ids wife 
and child— may be passed hastily over; his career became one 
of almost unmitigated woe. He sank as low' in mental and 
moral degradation as it W'as w*ell possible for a human being to 
sink, —into a state apparently beyond all hope of rcdcuiption. 
Yet at tliis very point Jiis rrdernjjtiiin was*at hand. 

Societies for the proinolion of ’remperauee Invl for several 
years existed in various parts of llie Vnited States, and had 
ojVratcd with corsiderable ktu'ccss. The luenibcrs of these 
societies exerted themsehes Avilh cxcmidiury industry, and left 
no means untried to place the sober on their guard against tho 
insidious influences of ationg driuV,and to rescue from tlio 
grasp of intemperanee those who had. unhappily become its 
victims. On a certain day— in the year 1812, if w'u miatalie 
not— Gough was tapped on the shoulder by of these 
zealous advocates. With a benevolent look, and in a kind and 
courteous tone, the stranger asked, John how he bhoultl like 
to become, as lie once Avas, ro&poctuble and rcHpcctcd, w<dll clad, 
esteemed by fritnd.s, useful, and happy? John and 

expressed hif belief that ftueh a change tvas imposnibla. Tlfe 
course the stranger proposed was tlut of immctlUtfly •nban*»- 
doning the use of all inti^xicatiug drinks, and lignbtg a pledge 
expresei VO of his determination to do »o.’ U'bia was urged with 
80 much earnestness and affi ctuln that Gough determined to 
comply with the friend's rciptest. Accordingly* he attiiikded a 
Temperance meeting tin* next cv» uing, and after briedy relat- 
ing liis o]ice hnppy and now ndscrable condition, lio ^igued 
the temperance pledge, Avitft g palftkd hand and in characters 
ebigularly crooked! He was long Wftxrc he recortret^ his 
strength and spirits j but ho pewev^t^d. l^ricnd* i allied round 
him. IliB tident for publto spcdhhtg being known, and his 
former career having been uotorioun* curiosity m to his 
addresses was excited. Ho feowt beciU^e popular, and hl» 
time w'as almost w'holly occupied iu laetoriug on the Temper* 
ance (iuestion. The pphoic of hbl Opmtiona V«w soon 
extciuh‘d, and hift popularit y increased ^ith great rapidity, 
lu November, 1843, Mr. Gough manted his preteut wUVj 
and from, that period he has devoted hia Ume and talonbi 
entirely to the public advocacy of ; uddremdug 

audiences consifiting of many tliou.^auds, and ©Vcrywhi^r® 
obtaining fiiends, making cimvorus, and rectiving tCHtimonials 
of apprefoation and good aa ill. In tlie course of less than two 
years frotn the time he commeoot d his j)\iblic career, he had 
travelled more than tviclve thousan^iilcs, by land and Avatcr; 


delivered six hundred a]#ftvG public addresses, in churches, 
halls, public buildings, and in the ^open air; and obtained 
81,760 signatures to the total abstinence pledge. . 

Jhe fame of Mr, Gough's eloqui^nt and succeseful adtbeacy 
of Temperance having reached England, desires had frequently 
been expressed for a visit from him. Invitations had more 
than once been Sent to him, but they were respectfully declined, 
At length, however, a Metropolitan Society —“Tii» London 
T aMrEUANcis League"— sent an invitation to him in terms bo 
urgent that he found it impossible to refuse compliance. 
After consulting valued friends, he determined on a visit to* 
his native country, and on the first of August, 1853, he and 
hU wife arrived safely- in the metropolis. He has delivered 
several addressee at Exeter Hall, and other placets in London, 
tt.s also in various parts of England and Scotland. The 
expectations raised by the reports which had reached England 
have, in every case, been more than realised ; and bo great is 
the anxiety manifoBted by the largo.st Temperance Societies in 
Great Britain to obtain his services, that it is i)r,)buble he A\ill 
prolong his stay till the summer of 1854. 

The highest tostimoniaU to hia character, both as a man and 
as an orator^ have been borne by miiuBtcrs and genth mou of 
the first re*pe<:t ability in Aiiieriea. In England, a.s in America, 
he has “swayed multitudes by his oratory; made strong men 
Aveep like little children, and women to sob as if their hearts 
would bi^ut." His Avliole .soul appears to be thrown into bis 
discoui.ses, and he succeeds iu riveting the attention of his 
hearers from firat to luhl, elieiiing loud and repeated plcnidils, 
and calling fbrth manifestatiouB of feeling to an extent rarely 
observed in a public assembly. 

Apv English journalist, whose judgment iu these mntlfTS is 
eouaidored sound,* says Mr. Gough is a avcU adjusted 
mixture of the poet, orator, anlldramatiBt > in fact, an English 

Oavazzi pos.icases more power, Gough has 
moi't) pathos. Thb* i^the main dUrerencca, the chief di.stinctioii ; 
and hem thfi diiferuQca is in favour of Gough, (lough excels 
Gavazzl in pathos, Ikr more than Gavazzi exeeln Gough in 
power. Hit air makes promise of nothing; and hence all 
that is given is so much above tllo contract. It ib impossible 
t() conceive of auythinjiE more entirely free from cmpirioi.siu. 
From to last, it ia nature acting in one of herfavoUi iie son.s. 
(Iraiorically cmisidcrod, he U iicvir at fault. ‘NN'^hile th(* 
VDcalde pronunciation, wltli scarcely an exception, i'^ perfect, 
tbs eloautionttry slmncnt is every vi‘ay Avorthy (;f it. He is 
wholly free, on the ono hand, from heavy monotony, and, on 
the other, from ranting declamation, propaly so ealled, 
Thew kno mouthing*- no suited shouting. His whole speak- 
ing is eminently true ; there is nothing false cither in lone 
OTinfteancm; and the tame remark applies to emphasis. All 
i* truth i the retuH k undeviating j>lea.sur(‘, and irresistible 
hupreasiGp. l|i» afr is that of a man who rn-ver thought Ka c 
mlnutCB on the subject o*f pAiblic speaking'; but wdio Burrendera 
himself to the guiilancc 6f his genius, while he olitimcs 
fcnatchcB a grace beyond its reach," — “ Gough is a pattern to 
Temperance adA'oeates." 

* Uev. John Campbell, D.D. 


THE SCHOOl OF LIFE.-BY ’ ANNA MAEY HOWUT, 

CUArtBU Vi., I’AKT VI. 

On the moriiing after Agnes' arrival, upon Ijconard’s mantel* the angels of llebuko and Judgment. »The secret voice of self* 
})icijelaya note directed in the hand of Agnes; no longer a contempt also raised ‘its bitter cry—* his very life seemed 
far-travelled letter, but a note left by a messenger. Leonard ^fromi within him. Having so long y ielded to morbid weak - 
hesitated to bleak the seal, and he lo^kked long and With a nosfl, having so long permitted weeds to. spring up unchecked 
moody gaze upon that bold and rapidly-inditi'4 fiiddress. Ho froni the Vkh soil of his nature, they now had choked the 
paced up and down his room ; he felt as though his doom fair lilies ahd tha gor^ous roses, and tdl tho tender herhs and 
Avere about to hurst thundeniyj oAcr him. Where was the bloss^s were dragg^ down into a tangle of confusion and 
winged impulse of L<||c which should havcyfranBipftnedh^tSi ndse^. “Had only the gardener Love, but tended Iho fair 
iido a very fermes orkpKcd ? Insu^ad ;of words' of joy<^ris, then would they have Nourished and waxed into ' 

jjl^iSaouato welooma, his disturbed fancy luMcd around lam aaghty forest trees," said the voice of sclf-oxcuse, “The 
ot bitu-r reproach ahd reproof^ and cold, sUrn c^a gkrdeilSr Duty was ever ready at his post, even wexeXore 
, ^littiflfed hatdfidly in his Imaginaiion, like tho tlery Bwbrill 0 abseUt," whispered the voice of oonscience j ** hut thbUv 
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timaedst Away and wouldst not hei^ his'advice. Beliold the 
dciolation of thy garden! were Koto even to return, the 
garden would know him not.” 

**I)eareat Leonard,” ran the note, written in poncU and 
with a great haste visible in each w'ord, “lam come back'to 
apprise you —I have much, very much, of vital importance to 
communicate. I cannot write moro — but come! you inusi 
not delay. — Yours, A. S,” 

Did Leonard speed to hia b(}troth^d on the wings of love ? 
No. Tlie words of the note jarred, his every nerve. He paced 
up and down with a vacant misery. He j)uUed forth a sketch 
which he had begun — senne way suggested to him by the 
sharpened features and form of little Cuthbert, as ho saw him 
lying day after day upon his couch. The sketch represented 
an aged woman, a i)ilgrim as it wore to some far off shrine, 
lying dead af the foot of an ancient cross. Rho had come up 
through the land of graves and of gloom. A sea stretched out 
beyond the barren ]dacc (jf sepulchre, and tb^ ^Ipi'ising sun 
cast beams of liglit ujion the waters and upon tbfe sharpened 
rigid face of the dead. “The Bnd of the Ti^Hmage*’ w'as 
written beneath the sketch. As Leonard dre w th6 
of little Cuthbert’s sad while face, in which the slmpUelty of 
the child mingled so awfully Tvith the expression of a iif('’8 
l)ain ajid anxiety, — that face, stamped with iho niy.5tic 
and nnmistakeablo ]:>rint of death upon the hoUOw eyes and 
sk(‘leton-like profile, rose up botbro his soul, and blinded his 
eyes with tears, whilst a mighty longing scizt?d him to soothe 
c\('n for one hour that little jiilgrim touching uptm the 
Ihvi'sliold of the awful unknown. “ Oh ! 'why in the sight of 
tin- All -seeing One do I dare with base untruth to simulate a 
love wliicli 1 do not fool?” cried out the nobler nature of 
L('onard. “ It is love which hinds my soul ta this poor child ,* 
there is no deception in tlu\t, and m»w it speaks in these 
Inuning tears, in the Jnighty pity, in the unappeasable longing 
to soothe him, to clasp that tiny transparent hand, in the 
thought which makes his departure such unutterable paiii. 
In the proBcnec of the purified soul of this little pilgrim sunk 
at the foot of his cross, for whom the morning of immortality 
is about to break, let me gird up tjie loiufi of my resolution $ 
let me shake off the fetters of a mean slavery ; let me not do 
a base ijijustice t(» the womati wdiom 1 have once thought 
1 loved. S/ie doi's not Inx^o j thus her suffering, if she 
should suffer, will l>e but the sufferings of A u'ouudod pride; 
niid justii-c and nobility of soul Agues poftse'sses, if not htr. 
The very Avords too of her note may have rehiiencc Jto some 
communication of her own relative to thijs very subject. Let 
* me save her the pain ; let. me take the buSxiieU Upon ttiyoclf.” 

A trausuml gleam of energy shot ffvrth through and 

hastily laying aside his sketch, he seixod. hia hat and Avent 
forth towards the Ci ay woods, intending to sit A Uttle while 
beside Culhbert’s sofa, and then proceed to Agnes. 

The founation of fr^resolve catii, be it a jiainful one, has 
ponietliing in itself so bealthrul that body as well as spirit are 
Imu'cd by it as hyafiesh breeze from tlic ocean. Leonard 
Avalkcd along Avith a step almost buoyant ; even the suburban 
trees and shrubs, mid the blue May heaven arching oA'cr the 
roofs of houses, sent a waft of hope to his spirit. 

The carriage of Dr. S. was standing before the Oaywoods’ 
little gate, anti that benevolent man himself Avas tleseonding 
the Bteps as Leonard reached them. A j)oculiarly grave 
expression upon his countenance foil upon Leonard’s lieort 
with a sad foreboding— a cl jud suddenly overcast the transient 
gleam. 

“Poor little Cuthbert,” said Dr. S., “ I fear will not remain 
many days, if hours, with us. Miss Gaywood you will find 
much distressed. It seems also that her sister has always 
believed that the child must ultimately recover. I grier^e tliat 
at this trying moment, U'hcn Miss Gaywood herftclf has so 
much to endure^ there should be the -Necessity for her to 
inffict this fresh pain upon her sistlr. Bnt^l am sure they 
Avill wish to see you, Mr* Hale,” pursued Dr.*S., os Leonard, 
with a mingling of delicacy and cowardly shrinking from the 
sight pt their hopeless misery, was about to turn from the 
door* ** Hittle Cuthh^t was asking for you whilst I was 


there; he seems extraordinarily attached to you. What a 
dreadful shock will this bo to the poor child's father.” 

In the pa^isage Lucretia encountered I^conard, her face was 
bathed 'with tears. “D'^^ar, door Ta;onard ! ” she ejaculated, 

“ you will guefJB the sad news. ITow thankful am I to see 
you! Go in to the beloved child; lie has had a wretched 
night, and in the delirious dreams which tortured him,* Avas 
unceasingly conversing with you as though Ixo were a grown 
man. A man?— what do I say?— as though he "Were a 
seraph ! Oh, ho loves you so mAich, so much, you can 
comfort and cheer him as we cannot, for he ahvays has loved 
you more than he has loved us. Oh, 1 thank God that ' 
he sent you to us. I cannot yet come in, i.eonard ; the dear 
child cannot bear to sec me weeping, and cuts me to the 
soul by his words of comfort. I must tell pv^or Mary the 
dreadful truth ; she never has listened, for one momont, to a 
hint of the possibility of CuthbfTt’s dying, Hoav can 1 pre- 
pare her and strengthen her to endure the blo'wi But go m- 
dear friend : stay with Cuthbert till I return,” 

Leonard found the child lying, as usual, upon his sofa, with. 
Ids books, his little drawings, his IIoaa'cts about him; but . 
he was thinner, more spcctrol — the terrible fever of the night 
• had been doing its fat.al work rapidly. « 

“ De.ar, dear friend,” cried the child, opening Ids heavy 
eyelids as Leonard aoftl}'- unclosed the door, and stretching forth 
his arms eagerly toAvard.s him, “ I felt a’ou were coming, I’ve 
seen you all night, and w'O have been so hapi>y, for we both 
were in heaven, and you wore much happier than now; and 
W'c were gathermg dowsers' such as do not even grow' in dear 
India, I know they arc all unliappy because I am going to 
die. I knoAA' .Dr. S. told -dear aunty I.ncrctia so, and 1 do 
W'ish I could comfort them— make them feel as happy as I do. 
I’m not unliappy now as LAvas when 1 came atvay from papa 
and dear India ; or as I haA^e been at school AA'hen J Ijavc quar- 
reled with the boys and felt angry And bad. Do comfort 
them— you ahvays have comforted me— yon talk so beautifully, 
and are gentle and kind. Oh, I do love you, dear,” and the 
child raised his thin arms and encircled Leonard’s heck as 
\ip'A;i tMht first night Avhen they met; at: d his little parched 
lips kissed again, and again Leonard’s bowed face. “ Don’t 
you also be sad, dear,” said the child anxiously, as Leonard 
at1?t*ted his face seeking to l^eprcss his emotion. “ I’m sure 
Aye nCA^er shall be parted. Dear, dealt matH don’t be sad ; I've 
a deal to say to yoU ; sit dowm beaidc dear ; take hold of 
my hand— tlmrc s that Uo^ me good^ I’ve not much pain 
noAV. I’A^e not had pain how fot a lohg time, that is so nice, 
ohly I am «o faints ami am mi <!«rtain of all that I say ; but I 
do not now trouble you,* aunties, by being so fretful. Oh, 
it's you, dear, I -ah ■ -I want to ask you something. I 
haA'€ known a long time— oh, long before aunt Lucretia, 
that I was going aAvay, and have thought a great deal 
of dear Christ’s Avorils about dying, though I did not liko 
to talk Avith people of what J knew, , for it made them 
cry ; but as I hav« lain upon the cushion, dear, bon(?ath 
the trees and the sky, and you have talked or rea<l so 
bcaAitifully to me— all those Avorcis camo clear to me— and 
oh, many, tfiany things which I rant tell you eA'en ! And. 
often, wiicn you haA'c thought me asleep, I’ve bf’en thinking 
upon these things ; hoAv happy, how lovely those days were. 
Oh, how 1 do loA'o you, dear ! But one thing I have often, often 
thought of, and it makes me A'ery unhappy. I do pray God 
Avill forgive me ! 1 saw one day, when I fii^t wont to the 
school, a poor old man Avho was quite lame, and he hopped 
aloiig in a very funny fashion; and I laughed quite loud, and 
began to hop as he did, and all the boys clapped their hands 
and laughed, and hopped also— the poor old man was very 
much hurt ; waSfit hot wrong ; was it not wicked ? I hare so 
often thought of this sinc6 1 wns lame. I avouIcI give a great* 
great deal to ostf that poor lame man to forgn e me. I know 
noAv 'what a sacl tkirt^ it is to be lame. I’ ve always looked about 
for him wlfcen I W'aa w'ell enough to go oixi^in my little carriage. 

But I feel bettejsj since I've told you, dear friend— but dop't 
you ever be cruel— be unkind ; it is a deal worse thaix dc^h. 

I’m glad :^U iwi here^ keep fhst hold of my hand, X*m 
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ftow, X’U sleep— only don't move from me— I do so lore you/* 
t^aaM leaaed his head upoa oao hand, whilki the other 
^aped the boy's little flavors. 

What strange visions may now have flitted ghost-like 
before the spirit of the child as it journeyed along the dim 
Valley of the Shadow of Death ? Sunlight fell upon the 
rigid features— and birds and butterflies flitted about vvithout 
on joyous pinions, and the cries of Snerry, robust children at 
play came into Uie still room through the open window! 
But the senses of little Cuthbert seemed already closed to all 
sound and sights of earth. 


thought of death is a reaj^ty. To her, until now, th^ 
school-master in the School of Jiife--'Death— had read hp 
lesson. And she, hearing his stern, relentless accents, finds 
the lesson one too hard to be believed, A fresh and utiima- 
gined consciousness of evil — sweet, joyous Mary— has entered 
into thy life, as pacing and weeping restlessly up and down 
that straight gravel walk, thou seekest to understand these 
mournful accents. Henceforth, at times of greatest joy and 
security, their echo will resound through thy heart, and a 
horror will have entere*cl into thy soul, which will lurk 
behind each beautiful beloved form and feature. 



TUC Biro OF THE FILOEIMAOE. 


And what strange aud doleful visions arose now oefore the 
spirit of poor Xteonard r Let us not seek to enter ^he torture 
chamber of that poor soul, where once more the rack, and the 
flame, and the pincers, and the saw were at their fearful 
labour. The chlld^s placid but sharpened countenance lay 
statue-like upon the pillow, the face seeming to mature in its 
expression as hour after h6ur passed over, Lucreda and 
Mary* recalling the fac^e in after years, always rem|;|i^^ed it 
m the face of a youth and not of a child. At lcngtli||pbrotia 
having ^ painful task of preparing the 

sad climax' approaching in the dear child, into the 

room, and there still sate Leonard, with bowed head, graspii^ 
the little himd* She silently breathed a prayer, and gazihg 
with swimming eyes, glided forth again to seek poor Kary, 
who in an ago«y ^ pacing up and down the straight 

wjilk of the little garden. 

Mapr's joyous and hopeful njstute, in which life was so 
string and Wuiiih!,, must ^ struggle before the 


CHAVTKU VII. 

Again the voice spake unto inc, 

Thou art so steeped in misery, 

Surely ’twerc better not to be. 

Atfrcil T€nuy\cn. 

Guess now who holds thee ? Death, he said. But there 
The silver answer rang, “ Not Death hut Love.’’ 

Mismhdh hatred Bmmtnff. 

It is the morning of Agnes* arrival, and whilst Leonard sits 
holding the hand of the dying child, steeped in bitterest des- 
pg^r, selfecontOmpt, and distrust of Agnes' love, poor Agnes 
waits with longing, listening, breaUiless impatience for 
Leonard. ' What joy to convince him by the greeting of love, 
brought from his uncle, that Ms interest, An's happiness, have 
been a quickening thought in her soul during a long absence, 
* What matters the loss of her long-worked-for papers! The 
awful sights and sounds of that terrible day and night, the 
glow of human Sympathy which had electrified her beiflg, ci^ 
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nil personal loss into nothingness. ** Oh, if he would but homo— let xne seek to calm myself j but every mrve still 
come -quick ! quick I” cried the excited girP; ** why did I vibrates,— ir^ cars still resound with the crash and the cries 



TUB neXTIf OP HTTLB CUTHJJEn'r^ 


not more utgently word my note ? but words upon lifeless ^ 
paocr lound so' flat — so powerless j ho tbust have been from 


of that dreadful scene, .My qyes, if they close, mii ror back that 
whirling chaos of fl^e and vapour and stv'aying multitudes. 
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Oh, Leonard! Leonard!, why do you not come? , I long to 
hold your hand, and' to” assure mygelf that I tungsane— that I 
poflbtss ii pcactjful, a calm haven of'rcbt. It there bo commu- 
iiiowof soul, you must— you must listen to my cry!*' And 
Agues, with excited hands, pushed back the hair from her 
throbbing temples, and with clasped hands, standing by the 
gazid with fixed searching eyes and lisleiiing ear. 
But hour allci* hour went by, and no Leonard arrived. 

“Do you say that Mr. Hale Icfc homo at eleven ho 
received my note r” asked Agnes, with a forced calmness, from 
a Servant whom she questioned in the course of the afternoon ; 
no Leonard having arrived, and poor Agnes, after tortures of 
iii.xii ty, impatience, and indignation, lui\ ing once more des- 
patched her mcMSfaiger to Leonard’s lodging, 

“ Tos, miss, Mrs. Buddie said she put the note upon Mr! 
Halt’s chiinTC y piece, and slic saw Mr. Hah' reading it along 
time as the uas a feiching the hrcaklast-lray out, and then 
Mr. TIrde liad jiuinted a lot, jnnl took his hat and wimt out. 
She fc-ays slie did v»ond( r how he could stop painting jubt as 
ti-sual, so quiet-like, after he got a letter from you, nuss, and 
yiUi just etnne bat k ; but gentlemen says she is so — " 

“ That will do, ” coldly and sternly interrupted Agnes, and 
the gossipping woman withdrew^ to gossip to her hcaft's 
content b^low stairs. 

livery word had bc'on torture to Agues. Tlu* door closed. 
Agnes eh'nchiiig her liauds together, for a moment stood 
white and rigid us a statue, then sunk lier clenched hands 
u]ion the table, and falling to the floor upon her knees, biu'ied 
her face in Iut hands— a heart-piercing low moan bursting 
iron' lier lips ; and so f\)r a space she knelt. No tears fiow'ed 
from beneath the burning eyelids. The moment had arrived 
when spontaneously, irrevocably, her soul severed itself from 
Leonard. “ Jlenceforlh he shall be as one dead to me," spoke 
the inward vokc within Agnes* heart: “what miserable 
weakness to iierryit a phantom, a mere love of an ideal lico- 
narcl, to devour my life, my happiness, my caitccr ! God be 
pruistd, life is rich in a thousand ways ! Yet — J’et to have 
Ijossessed in liConai'cl the unutterably dear friend w'hom 1 
lia\e dreamed — to have beiui ail in ail to him— to have been 
doub'ly slron^in cadi other, I in him and he in. me ! Oh, 
what joy, w'hat deep, deep, blessed joy ! But, alas, alas ! that 
criH'l \oice \\hidi has ever whispeicd of hia coldness — 
hbi carelessness; that, i/f.d was the truth. No, Ac never 
burned with the ardour of /uy love. No fire of devoted 
passion burned within his heart! But fire smoulders 
within my heart ready to leap forth into a mighty conflagra- 
tion : but it shall nut kiU~*dcstroy,--'it shall, O Father in 
heaven, through Thy aid, ihime forth only to kindle noble love 
and deiotion in other hearts. My work in the wauld shall be 
W'ruught out alone tlirough this mighty love— ?V shall be my 
Itusbaiid, my b;Jo\ed. Father, 1 thank Thee that I am 
snatched away from ilie brink of u great misery— from this 
tieachery: for tilt; sake of this strongest impulse of the soul 
foul being, 1 can crush all tender thoughts of a cruel phantom. 
Jjcoiiurd does nut and neu r?' loved me ; this I see clear as the 
sun. ThuH am I severed from him, and he from me. I pray 
heaAeu I forgot him— I shall, Ido. I am happier, O God, 
than 1 h.ise been for long." Agnes arose from her knees— a 
strunge light burnt in her eyes, her usually pale cheeks glowed 
crimson, lier lips were Ptreaks of vermilion, her frame trembled 
with a Pirn n go ague-fit ; and yet her countenance was that 
of n victe.r, and of the tanquifthed. Up and dow^n*^ the 
litlh; chamlj«*r she paced — the air Oppressed her— the sounds 
C‘f the awful fire at Hamburg roared in her ears, mji||gling in 
delirious conluyion with the thousand* fancies of her over- 
WTuuglit brain. “ 1 stand iqion tlie eve of a fresh chapter in 
my life: I i^hall never Leonard more — I not— if hia 

b v« did not dictate an instant meeting with me, it is a miser- 
i;Uc b;ve, unworthy of the name. He shall he freed from his 
b« nd\qM,. 1 w^ill never more fee the facf‘ of one who has boen 
BO uuutlerubiy dear. 1 wdll write to liiin. ti lling him of hia 
unciy p words - that sliall be my revenge. Let me to the last ’ 
ofl’er him only dcOds of love and*vord» of kindness. As the , 
words of a guardian angel shall bo the wordlt of rxiy letter 


but — no never, never, never more will I see him. And my drilr 
papers — my lost inaiiuscripta — the labour of three long 
months! B ut what is that loss, the loss of Leonard, to the 
losses, the agonies, the burning frenzies of those poor sufferers 
in this mighty conflagration ! Would that I knew what 
tidings were received!'* Agnes bathed her burning cheeks 
in water ; she flung open her window to gain a breath of air ; 
* but her lips were parched, her very brain seemed scorched and 
seared. As evening began to gather, and the golden rays of 
sunset glowed upon the windows of the houses opposite 
Agues hurriedly w'alkcd along the dry, warm pavement of the 
narrow, quiet street in which she lived ; she was seized with 
an impetuous longing after physical action ; repose she could 
not, weary and exhausted to the last degree as yvas her 
frame. Calling a cab, and ordering the driver to drive as 
rapidly as he could to the outskirts of the great city— she 
cared not whither, only that it must be where were green 
fields and fl*esh air - she was soon driving along one of the 
great crowded thoroughfares leading from the heart of the 
heat and fever of the metropolis into suburban verdure. 

SIGNS .OF OLD LONDON. 

Within two doors of Clieapsido, 'there is a head with a 
large feather or other j)rojoctioii shading the upj)er part. 
Of these singular-looking relies, then* are many scattered 
o\cr the city. At tlu' back of this liouse, in Fiitcrnoster- 
row, there is anoth*T sjx'eiinen peering out from the eentio 
of plain brick surfaces, ill according with the pn scnt style 
of architecture. These ndica may have been in.H'rted as 
mementos of tbe old building which was destroyed at the 
great fire. There are foni others to be seen in adjoining 
houses in Qucen-ntrect, and which are wadi worthy .atten- 
tion. Two_ of thcmi have the evidence of high anticiuity. 
The mode of decorating of the hair in one case corn^spouds 
with that of the costume in the time of Henry HI., whilst 
another may' lery possibly be a rcdic of a far ciirlid' dale. 
In many instances tliey can be accc)untcd for as marking 
the properly of the Merceis’ Cimipany, as iu the examples 
to he found in Gracechurch-strcet, wdiere they are evidently 
their crest, and have the distinguishing mark of the crown 
oil the head. While ihcfte have, in most cases, no re- 
ference to bign.H of tradesmen, nevcrlholcss w'e llud them 
sometimes called the“ Islaiden Head," wliich wms by no menus 
an uncommon sign, lu like manner the “Dolphin" and 
“MLrmaid" were appropiiated from the arms of the FihU- 
monger’fi Company. 

In Ujqier Thamc.s- street, next to the church of Allballuws 
Great and Less, is a singular sign of an enormous size, and 
W'hich in that respect is unequalled by any in London. It 
belongs to a pubUc*hou.se, and the subject is an “Hour Glass.’* 
Nearly opposite to thiiR iu the frame street, and placed flat 
against the walls of an old warehouse, is a painting on a metal 
plate of a “ Leather Jerkin.’* This uui<iue specimen is worthy 
attention in connexion with costume, *J'hc inscription is loo 
much effaced to doeipher more than a fdW' detached letters. 
The aimilarity in the form of the dress has given rise to very 
absurd traditions of tbe watermen in the neighbourhood, who 
connect it with the “ coat and badge *’ given by Doggett, to bo 
towed for annually, but to w’hieh it has no evidence of shewing 
any reference. * 

In Lower Thames-street there is another Bpecimen of a 
“Sun," very similar to the one in the Poultry, with the 
exception of the date, which is the same, appearing below the 
figure. 

In Fenehurch-streot, at a grocer’s, are seen “Throe Sugar 
Loaves " projecting, and gilt and suimountod by a ** Crown ; " 
and near to it, at another of the same trade, is a similur sign 
w'ith a “ Star " above, in W'hich is the date *1725. 

In Little Distafl’-lanc, in stone, against a house, is a sliield ' 
with a book with seven seals and three crowns, wliich are the 
arms of the University of Oxford. 

Over the door of a^roeer’s shop in Gracechurch-strcct, hear 
Fish-stteet-hill, is a very good epeeimen of the sign of a 
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Grafifihoppor it is of metal, gilt; and Ih© fact of the 
spot being very near to the hoxiso of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
favours the tradition of its being his identical sign. His shop 
was near the end of Lombard- street . Near the other end of^ 
tho same street, within a few doors of Leadenhftll-strcct, is a 
fair specimen of a “ Black Boy this is carved in wood. 

In LeadonlialUstrret^ at No. ;>(>, is the sign of an ornamented 
‘‘Key,” suspended With the handle downwards, in which is 
inscribed the date 1713. Within a few doors of the East India 
House, against the house, Ls a large carved shield, on w'hich 
are the bearings of three mitres. 

Ill Aldgate is a gilt sign of tho “Head of Galen," over a 
chemist’s shop, date of 170.1 ; and another of the same subject 
in tlu* Minorirs. 

In (^lemont's-lane, within a few doors of Lombard-street, is 
a good stone sign inserted of “Three Foxes," with a date of 
16()8. This sign is worthy of remark from the very spirited 
manner in which the subject is tfeated. The attitude of tho 
triad is curious, the foxes being .seated in a remarkably upright 
posture. The subject itself is also worthy of notice, and 
capable of .speculation as to its origin and ineaniiig. 'JTic 
immediate locality ])(*iiig directly opposite to Three Kings’- 
coiirt, suggests a notion of a .satirical allusion to the three 
kings. The fact of the number three so often occurring 
in difftT(*ut signs, and in connexion with subjects which 
appear to afford no explanation, is worthy also of pas.sing 
n()liec‘. One, however, may be olfercd, and that is that tlrna; 
ohjei'ts are often deseiila d in coat.s of arms in the shield, 
which lirst may have been \is('d a.s an armorial bearing, and 
• afterw.'H (Is retained as a .sign; and another of the mystic 
number, as in the ease of t)ie seven st^rs bei''ie referred to. 

In l*a(eriioster-ruw is the sign of the “Bible and Cro\\Ti," 
inserted In a niche over the window of a liouso long famous 
for the publication of religious works. 

In the Old Jewry, against a house, is a large carving of 
an l agh* or giifliu, which perhaps is merely a fragment of 
the oiicinul sign. 

T’he Museum of (ruildhall contains, among.st other city relies 
of antiquity, tlie stone sign of the “ Boar's Head," hi East- 
eh<Mi). T’his marked the spot where? formerly stood the inn 
mentioned in Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV.," and i.s im cxempU- 
heation of a desire after the great tire of London to identify 
spots W’hich were dear to the old citizens by early associations. 

In Riiig-.stret't, within a few doors of Snow-hill, is a piece 
of spirited sculjilurc in stone, inserted, representing the figure 
of “ St. George and the Dragon," in high relief, with the date 
of lOtlS, It is the sign of the “ Old George" inn. 


THE LIGHTHOUS 

This celebrated French lighthouse is built upon an isolated 
rock at a short dist<mVc from tho mouth of the Gironde. It 
was conimencod in 1 .08 1 under Ilonfy HI., and finished in 1010 ; 
but (;onsidcrablo alterations have been made since that time. 
It W’as originally designed by LouU de Foix, the awohitect of the 
Escuri.il, wlm is said t > have died there, and to have been 
buried w'ithin it. Tho same rock w'as formerly occupied by a 
lighthouse fouudod by the Black Prince, when tho English 
held possession of tliat part of France. 

Tho neighbourhood of the Gironde is peculiarly intereating. 
It is one of the most flourisl.mg vine district® in Franee. The 
aspect is that of an undulaiing country, affording here and 
there peeps of the river between the gentle hills and valleys 
which intersect it. The vintage occurs in tho month of Sep- 
tember, and then the banks of the Gironde present a scene of 
activity and bustle. Every road is crowded with ox- earls aiid 
cheerful groups of pickers ; the air resounds with songs and 
laughter. But beautiful as the locality appears, it abounds in 
marsheij and stagnant pools w^hich render it unhealthy ; and 
gay and cheerful as arc the groups of vine-dressers, fearful 
scenes have been enacted- oh that very ^ound, There raged 
/ihp horrors of the civil war, when the revolutionary party 
v^Tcame their antagonists Girondins> and swamped even 


In Holborn there arc few signs worthy of note from 
their antiquity, W'ith perhaps tho exception of the “Bull" 
inn. 

On the Surrey .side of tho Tliamcs there arc many curious 
r(‘lics. A short distunce from Blaekfriars’-bridgo, is the sign 
of a dog eating out of a three-legged pot. There hasf been 
much sx^cculation as to the origin of this singular sign. In 
• Akeman's list of tokens wo find No. 1 M2, “Tlic Dogg’s 
.Head in the Potte in Old-street/' and No. HilO, “Oliver 
Wallis ,in Bed (Jross-street, O.I. \V., If)i57," each of Avhieh 
ha.s on it Uic eleviee of a dog eating out of a pot. 

In several fowns iu the W'cst of England the .same sign 
occurs, and its aiiti(iuity is undoubted from the fact of its 
being mentioned in the old poem of “ Cock Lorrtls Bote." 

“ Here is .maunder s.itk*l('r (jf fiopie si rote conu r, 

With .l(l}un .1()]\ lit sygiie of tlu* liok'-ler. 

And mures nioule ta]i.ei- ; 

Also annys aiigi\v Mitli the eroked luittoekc, 

That dwelled at y' sii^n of y do'^'-ge-, heiP- in ye 
J'y lier crufie a breche inakc'i'.’’ 

The old stone sign of the “ D(ig and Duck " may be .^eeii 
inserted in the wall of liethlcliern llfispltal, on tlu^ garden 
side. This relic formerly det orated the Aveli-kiiowm place of 
entertainment. It rf*pre''ents a dog with a due k iu his moiiili, 
with the date of U>17 eiigvavt'd in tlu* stone. 

These notices and remarks of the old London s’gns will, 
doubtless, be very unsatisfaetory to tlu* antiquaiian rambler 
wdio may be in soarch for historical relies. Tlic sketch could 
easily liavi? been extended to a considerable liuiglh, as many 
of the subjects introduced are ca^Mble of a s('p:ir.ilc tssay i# 
the hands of a zealous amicpiary. That, however, lias not 
been the object of the author of theyc remarks; but nn'rc'ly to 
introduce the subject and hniAO it for others more abh' than 
hirnsL'lf to do greater justice to it. There afe, no doubt, 
very many ridics of old signs still in existence, and wdiieli 
are W’orthy of record, in obsenre situations, or wliieli am jiro- 
served in other parts of the liouses than meet tlie eye in a 
pilgrimage through the btrei’t. ’’Pho* subject has hitherto 
mi l with little attention, e.vcc'pt in de.snlLoiy and incidental 
notices. This has, probably, arisen from its not appearing 
of .sufiicient importance ; but wdien \vo eorisKh'r that the 
quaint sign has played its part and formed a prouiinent cha- 
racteristic iu the customs of old London, has bcum us(‘d to 
decorate the residences of iLs most eminent and is 

stamped on the title-pages ol the choicest tKuisnres of our 
libraries, it is lucsumcfl it will require rm further apology fer 
offering it to the readers of Tiiv. Ma(.! vzt.xr op Aut, 


£ OF COKDOUAN. 

the very name of the depaitment. One c.'unot r('gurd the old 
lighthouse — U Tour do ( ’ordouau— without leinembering the 
deep tragedy of tho revolutionary siruggh', when the lily of 
St. Louis gave place to tho Bonnet Rouge. 

The present building is elegant in form and rich in arehitee- 
tural ornament. The structure is circular, the vostilnilo 
extensive and carefully fitted up, wdiile tho lofty turret Is 
surrauuntod by tho lantern, the light of wliieli affords a safe 
■ guide to mariners entering the estuary of the Girondi*. Tlic 
first story of tho tower is known as the king’s apartment, richly 
and profusely ornamented, the exterior decorate(.l by a colon- 
iiado of Doric pillars which support the first gallery. 'J'iie 
second has been consecrated as a chapel, and is of a 

circular enriched by Corinthian pillars and sculpiures of 
great beauty; it is lighted by a doii\>le range of Avi'ndows, 
W'hilc over the entrance to the chapel is a bust of the arclutcct, 
Iiouis do Foix, admirably executed, together w'Uii an 
appropriate inscription, Tho tower which rises froiu the 
Humniit of the chapel is occupied by a winding staircase, 
lighltJd by largo and elegant windows; a gallery surrounds 
the pharos, from Ivhich a commanding view may be had of the 
neighbouriug coastline.. , 

The lighthouse of Oordouan is more richly ornamented, duid 
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possesses greater attraction in an architectural point of view, 
than my other on the coast of Prance. In structures of this 
sort attention is usually absorbed in the utility of the building 
rather than in any graceful appearance which it may present to 
the eye. But bo^ beauty end utility have been united in this 


edifice not only beautiful, not only valuable in the naviga- 
tion Of the coast, but also a noble model of what such 
structures might be made. 

The number of lighthouses on the French coast was, in 
Y839, fifty-nine ; since that period the number has been aug • 
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ancient specimen; the harmony of its proportions, and the 
perfection of its decorations, are worthy of the strength of th^ 
towfi and the firmness of its foundation. In these days 
utility is ifie great object d m architect, and for this tlijite is 
sometimes sacrificed and harmony disregarded ; but Louis de 
Poix, in this mbliiue monument of his genius, has left an 


monted to 160, comprising thitty-seven of the first order. 

beacon tower of Cordouan is one of very great import- 
ance, as the mouth of the Gironde is beset with saud-banhs, 
rendering the passage difficult and dangerous to marimtrs 
quitting or entering the river. Pot antiquity, beauty, and 
utility, this Ughthouse is^kecuUarjiy interesting. ' 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 


Hbnby Brougham was born in the house. No. 19, Bt. 
Andrew's- square, Edinburgh, in the year 1778. His father 
a Westmoreland gentleman, of old Baxon family, who, 
while trarelling in Scotland, became actjufeinted with Miss 
Eleanor Lyme, nieCe of Professor Robertson, the celebrated 
historian ; he married that lady, and took up his abode in 
Edinburgh, in the house above named, where the subject of 
our memoir first j-hw the light. He was educate d at the High- 


tjius alludes to Brougham— then a youth of nineteen or 
twenty “ Had you any conversation with Brougham ? He 
is an uncommon genius of a composite order ^ if you will allow 
me to use the expression. He unites the greatest ardour for 
general information in every branch of knowledge — and, what 
is more remarkable, activity in the business, and interest in 
the pleasures of the world — with all the powers of a mathema- 
tical intellect. Did you notice his physiognomy r” 
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school of Edinburgh, and at fifteen entered the XJiiYersity of the 
same city. Leonaid Homer, who was an infant playfellow of 
Brougham, on the patement in , St- Attdrew's^aquare, was also 
his college contemporary, and augured great things of him. 
They were a4linittcd members of the Speculation Society at 
the same time*^a society in which Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
lohn Russell, JTelh^ey, and many other distinguished men, first 
excised their oratoiieaVpowers. Writing to a friend, Homer 
Woi. U , H. s.— 41« 


Even at that early age Brougham’s physiognomy must have 
been something remarkable. His is one of those remarkable 
faces which distinguish men from the common order ; and a 
face like Brougham’s does not change much. There is nothing 
soft nor beautiful about it; it is louring, stern, hard, and 
almost repulsiv4 yet with a wonderful softness about it 
when lit up bjr a smik; The chin is long and squared; the 
forehead high ; the cheek cold and brassy ; the hose, tnouth, 
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%ii'd 0ycs s«^iningly huddled together in the centre of the 
face* No—Urougham never could have been g66d4oolting, 
even as a youth ; and therefore we wonder not at the query 
of Horner to his friend, “ Did you notice his physiogaomy^ 
I am curious to know your observations on it.*’ 

Brougham, as a youth, did not seek the primrose path of 
dalliance.” From the first, he was a hard and energetic 
worker. Mathematics w’ere his favourite study ; and within 
a year after his matriculation at college he transmitted to the 
Iloyal Society a paper on Portsmftf which w^as duly published 
in Transactions.” Other papers followed, which led to 
a correspondence with foreign scientific men, conducted in 
.Latin IJia college studies over, Brougham travelled abroad, 
and on his return he settled down for a time in Edinburgh, 
practising at the Scotch Bar until the year 1807. 

It was about this time that Brougham was brought into con- 
tact with JifTrey and Sydney Smith, and the UdinhimjJi lie- 
viaw was founded. It is now known that the slashing review 
in that publication of Lord Byron's “ Horwlra of IdleheSs,” 
which htung the noble poft into wiitiug his English Bardi 
and Scotch lie viewers,” v.-as the handiwork of Ilenrjr 
Brougham, written in his 2f)th year. 

By this time, 1807-^’, he had left Edinhufgh and setiled in 
London, wdiere he was shortly after called to the bai by the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and engaged irt Extensive practice. 
His always indefatigable industry pointed him out as a man 
to be employed in business of emergency ; and the selection 
of *him to plead the cause of the English metchSfits against 
the Orders in Council, during the very ycat iii which he 
settled in London, shows that he was already regarded as a 
man of mark in his profession. But he had, before then, been 
engaged in the House of Lirda, as counsel for Lady Kcr, in 
the Koxburgb<' Succession case, in which he honourably 
distinguished himself. ' * 

It is said, however, that Brougham did not acquire his 
wonderful powers of speech without great labour. His fltst 
efforts, both as a pleader in tlie courts and as It debater In the 
(Vmimons, were failures. But he had extraerdinary pltlek. 
He was never cast down nor disheartetled. He only set to 
work again with rcnewu‘d energy. Mis mind travelled into 
all subjects ; and many languages Were made tributary to him. 
After pleading in the courts all day, he woiild go home to 
study foreign politics at night, and forthYrilh publish the 
result in a brilliant pamphlet. He first publicly introduced 
himself to the political world in this way by a pamphlet, 
or rather book, entitled An Inqtiiry into the Colonial Policy 
of the European Powers,” 

Brougham, even from youth, seemed to wateh his waking 
moments as misers watch their gold. Not on^ was allowed to 
pass without being laid under contribution, llaslitt has said 
of him, “Brougham is, in fact, a striking instatI<^e of the 
versatility and strength of the human mind, and also, in ohe 
sense, of the length of human life. If we make a good USe of 
our time, there is room enough to crowd almost everjr art and 
science into it. If we pass * no day without a liite/ irisit no 
place without the company of a book, we may* viiih Oase, fill 
libraries, or empty them of their contents. Those i^ho com- 
plain of the shortness of life, let it slide by th^in without 
wishing to seize and make the most of its goldeU minUt^l. 
The more we do, the more we can do ; the more busy Ira are* 
the more leisure we have.” This scenes to have been 
Brougham’s practice— to be e>er busy, and yet withal to have 
leisure ! Once, when some one called upon BomiUy to ask 
him to edit a book, he pleaded want of time, but said, Take 

to that fellow Brougham -he has time for everything.” 

In ISIO he entered Parliament as mcni>>cr for Camdford, a 
rotten borough belonging to the E^jrl of Darlington. Being a 
Whig and Eeformer, he attached himself to that party, and, 
consequently, remained Jong in Opposition, Although, in an 
early number of the “Edinburgh lleview,” he liad written 
an artiole somei^^hat hostile to the slavery aboUi«mUt«“-then 
believing the struggle to be only one between the East Indian 
merchants and the Wast-*he took his feide by Wijberforce 
ar d Granville Sharpe, and spoke thwe than once on the same 


side. But his first appearances were unsatisfactory ; and it 
was not until he had been some time in the House, and 
delivered his Speech on the Kights of Admiralty, that he 
began to excite attention. Horner speaks of this speech as k 
triumph, and predicts great things from his parliamentary 
career j—“ I would predict,” says he (and this was written 
f^ty years ago), “that though he may very often cause 
irritation and uncertainty about him to be felt by those with 
whom he is politically connected, his course will prove ser*^ 
vieeable to the true path of liberty and liberal principles.” 

At the general election in 1812, Brougham contested Liver-» 
pool with Mr. tJanning, but was defeated ; and for four years 
he remained out of Parliament. During the interval, he 
laboured at the l^ar ; he had an immense practice, and pro- 
bably got through more work than any barrister of his day. 

In 1816, Mr. Brougham was again returned to Parliament, 
this time for the borough of AVinchelsea, and again tlirough 
the influence of the Earl ol Darlington. We find liim imme- 
diately devoting himself to what has ever been one great object 
of his life — the advancement of Public Education. He moved 
fm, and obtained, a select committee to inquire into the state 
of the education of the people in l-.ondon and Westminster. 
He was appointed chairman, and gave a great impulse to 
the inquiry by his personal exertions. The committee, in its 
first report, stated that there were a hundred and twenty 
thousand children in the metropolis without the means of 
education ; and that the numerous splendid ehuritit s provided 
in past timfes for the education of the poor w'cre grievously 
mismanaged. Several further reports were made, and tlie 
result wits, a commission of inquiry into Charity and Endowed 
Schools all over the kingdom. 

BfOughaih’i popular reputation was immensely inorca^sed in 
1820 by the part he took in cormexion wdth the “ Queen’s Trial,” 
8# it was called. He was the leading counsel on the occasion, 
ket Majesty having appointed him her Attorney- Ueneral. His 
t:^CTtione in this caii^e were prodigious, and the spot dies which 
he delivered on the occasion Were perhaps his greatest idfuits. 

The oratetr Succeeded. The government annonmu'd iKtir 
determination to proceed no furtlier with the “ Judins and 
Penalties ’* bill, and the Queen was thus “ acquitted.” Sudi 
was tlws popular verdict at least, 'ihe public joy was wuh- 
out bounds. A spontaneous illumination in London for three 
successive nights, followed the announcement of the triumph 
of the Queen’s cause. The witnesses for the iirosecution 
w'ere burnt in efiigy, again aOd again ; the new'spHper ofiie<‘8 
which had taken part against the Queen were mobbed ; and 
Brougham, Denman, and their coadjutors became the idols of 
the nation. There could be no doubt of the disintercBtedness 
and courage of Brougham and Dehman on this occasion. By 
axpoaing thOUiseltes to the displeasure of the court anU 
government, they shut themselves out from ofiicial advance- 
fiient in their profession — not only in that reign, but in the 
reign that was to succeed — for the Dukes of York and 
Glttrence were both arrayed against the (jucen und her cause. 
BroughUm and Denman, however, could both nirord to wait ; 
they sufiered for a time, it is true, but they both ultimately 
earned the lofty position and reward, to which their splendid 
merits so iSell entitled them. 

Brougham continued his labours in the House of (Commons, 
devoting himself chUily to comnitrcial subjeds, Foreign 
Policy, Negro i^mencipation, and National Education. 
Throughout life he has been the untiring friend of the oj)- 
pressed African, and his eloquence lias on many occasions 
rendered valuable aid to the anti-slat^ery cause. In 1 820 he 
introduced a bill to provide gratuitous education for the 
pour of England and Wales, but it met with such determined 
hoitility from the clergy, that he abandoned it in despair. In 
1823 Mr. Canning took office, and it wan rumoured, that he 
who had heretofore been firiendly to the Catholic claims, now 
intimded to make sacrifice of the cause. Borne words which 
h« had let |aU in debate had been construed in this light, end 
the friends of the Catholic Claims unitedly fell upon him as a 
renegade. 

Oil the night of the 17th of April, a d«b;ite occurred upon 
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petition presented in faroiir of Catholic Emancipation^ in 
which Burdett, Tierney, and Brougham all spoke vehemently 
against the minister. Brougham’s speech was the most severe. 
At the outset he was hesitating, disjointed, and somewhat 
rambling, as is his wont in opening up a subject. He cited 
instances of the humiliation of genius at the throne of power, 
and of dereliction of principle for the sake of office; fee 
went on accumulating a cluster of such illustrations, and then, 
growing in vehemence, and increasing in rapidity of utter- 
ance, he glared his eye and pointed with his hnger, to make the 
aim and direction sure. Canning sat in constrained silence, 
obviously ill at ease, writhing his body to this side and that, 
as if to find some shelter from the storm. The most perfect 
stillness hushed the Ifouse ; every member held his breath ; 
and it is said that, in one of the pauses of Brougham’s speech, 
a clerk let fall a pen on the floor, the sound of which was 
audible in the far gallery. But on went Brougham j his stiff- 
ness and awkwardness (dean gone, every feature working with 
excitement ; and down came his terrible accusation of Can- 
ning, “ that his acceptance of power had been the most mon- 
strous truckling for office that the whole history of political 
tergiv^sation <'oiild present.” 

At length Canning could endure no longer. His prudence 
left him, and starting to his feet, his checks flushing, his* 
nostrils quivering, and his eyes almost glaring, he exclaimed — 
“ I rise to say that that is false I” There was dead silence for 
a few moments, and even the Speaker seems to have been 
taken by surprise. At length he broke the silence by express- 
ing a hope that the llight Honourable Secretary would with- 
draw the expT( ssion. He refused to retract “ the sentiment,*' 
and Mr. Brougham to withdraw the imputation. But at length, 
after “ explanations,'’ and with the aid of friends, the quarrel 
was composed, and Brougham and Canning afterwards shook 
hands iii the House. 

In the year 1 823 we And Brotigham co-operating with Dr. 
Birkbcck in the foundation of the I.#<Midon Mechanics' 
Institute; and in 1825 he was exerting himself to establish a 
iriiiv('rsity in London, in which he ultimately succeeded. 
Indeed, the I’niversity of London, of which he seems to be the 
permanent Lord Hector (though not called by that name), was 
mainly founded through his untiring exertions. About the 
same time (in 1825) we find him engaged in another movement 
for the T'opular Education of the masses — namely, the es- 
tablishment of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know-- 
Icdge, the object of w^hich was to prepare, and circulate 
among, the w'orking classes cheap books and treatises of a 
much higher character than had formerly been accessible to 
them. 1’he Penny May<is^mc^ among the first of the higher- 
chiss cheap pcriodieals, sprang out of this movement; and 
unquestionably this and the other admirable publications of 
the Society gavt? an impetus to tho cause of popular education, 
of whif h we are still reaping the benefits. 

King George? died, and was succeeded by his brother 
'William; on which a g<;m'ral election took place in 183?. 
Political feeling ran high at the time ; the Ilcform movement 
was acquiring pi^wer ; and it had been considerably increased 
by the revolutionary evimts which had occurred in France, 
Brougham was loukctl upon as one of the greatest men among 
the laberal party ; and, in proof of the estimation in which 
he was held, he was invited to stand fot the largest con- 
stituency in England— that of Yorkshire. His electioneering 
canv.nps of that county is 8jM>l.cn of as something quite extra- 
ordinary and unprecedented . The disti ict ^to be canvassed w'as 
of great extent, and no candidate had before ventured upon a 
personal canvass as Brougham did. He devoted about a 
fortnight exclusively to the work, during which he travelled 
by night and day ; he had relays of horses at intervals, 
stopping at all the chief towns and large manufacturing 
villages, where he appointed meetings of the electors— in 
schools, chnixils, and public rooms ; and these he addressed, 
some at cock-orow' in the morning, others in the forenoon, at 
mtd-day, in the evening, and, in some places, the people 
assembled at midnight to receive and hear him. He trateiied 
. many hundreds of miles in the course of this eanvoiis, sleeping 


little and talking enormously. The canvass was a triumph ; 
and Brougham was returned the representative of the largest 
constituency in England : he himself said that h© had thereby 
arrived at the pinnacle of his fame. 

But he went higher yet, A Reform ministry came in, and 
it is said the Mastership of the Rolls was offered to Brougham, 
but declined ; and his name shortly appeared in the list of tho 
new ministers as Lord Chancellor. We are not about to 
describe his acts or conduct in that high office. Perhaps 
n&ore axe disposed to blame than to vindicate him while in 
power. O’Connell used to say that he considered lijlmself 
“the best-abused man in Europe;” but Brougham shared 
with him in this honour, if such it be. His appearance in 
their Lordship's House was dreaded as a spectre of revolu- 
tion ; and certainly he disturbed the equanimity of tVie 
debates in the Upper House by occasional extraordinary 
disidays of his peculiar oratorical powers. He was Henry 
Brougham still, though now a Lord. The nature of the man 
was unchanged, and he continued the same restless, inde- 
fatigable, hard-working, versaiile genius that he had ever 
been. Take an instance. He was sworn in Lord Chancellor 
at tw'clve o’clock, and at six o'clock of the same day he had 
laid on the table a bill to reform the abuses of the Court of 
Chancery. In the capacity of Lord Chancellor, ho got 
through an enormous amount of work, and cleared off in a 
wonderfully short time the long arrears of business which had 
accumulated under Lord Eldon. Lawyers said he was hasty 
and impetuous in his procedure ; and not always sound in his 
judgments — one of which was reversed by the King in Council. 
Indeed, the satirical remark was made of him by an eminent 
lawyer, that “if his Lordship knew a little law he would 
then know a little of everything.” But he was doubtless of 
gi'eat use, and we are now profiting by his ^dbours in Law 
Reform — especially in the Law of Debtor and Cleditor, and 
in the Law of Bankruptcy. He also originated the excellent 
County Court system, his object being “ to bring justice homo 
to every man’s door.” 

But Lord Brougham wsa felt to be a ^bo did not work 
Well in harness. He was constantly leaping over the traces. 
So, when a change of ministry took place, and a new Liberal 
ministry was appointed, Lord Brougham was not included. 
Since then, his career has been pronounced to be somewhat 
erratic ; but he has held by his early principles, though he may 
not have chosen to take the particular course prescribed by 
the party of the time. His mind is of too original and 
eccentric a cast to allo\c him to follow quietly in the track 
of a party : and, consequently, no party relies up m him. 
On that fruitful tOi)ic, however, wo shall not venture to 
dilate. 

It remains for us to say a few words on his lordship’s 
career as an author and a philosopher. His optical discove- 
ries and discourses have won him an honourable name in 
Franco. He hris contributed several able treatises to the 
publications of the Society for the Diffusion of IT'seful Know- 
ledge ; that, upon the “ Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages 
of Science,” is one of Ins best, and is most popular, simpha 
and clear in expression, and exceedingly interesting. His 
work on “ P(jlitical Phih/sophy,” written for the same society, 
is a very able book, but little known. On his lots of office 
as Lord Chancellor, lie devoted some portion of his leisure 
to the illustration of “ Paley’s Natural Theology,” and he 
afterwards published a valuable Treatise, originating in con- 
versations wdih Lord Althorp, on the tame subject. Since 
then, he has published two series of “ Lives of Men of Letters 
and Science, in the time of George III.,” which have had 
an extensive circulation, and been deservedly admirtd. But 
his greatest work, unquestionably, is the Edition of his 
Speeches which he has himself corrected and published. 
That work will b© his best monument ; filming, as it does, 
a collection of the fineat master-pieces in modern oratory, 
is in this work that posterity— while it will, happily for hkip,, 
have lost the Record of his weaknesses— contemplating thO 
value of his scrviceS| will place him amongst the foteifiost 
men and greatest benefactors of his age and country. 
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BALMORAt. 


Balmoral Castlci the Highland residence of Her Majesty, is 
situated in the county of Aberdeenshire, some live hundred and 
fifty miles from London. The house and grounds belong to 
the united parishes of Crathie and Braemar, on the south side 
of the valley of the Dee. The castle stands on a beautiful 
level, while 

** The Dee’s silver stream rolls his swft waters near, 

Gilt with the golden sunbeams here and there.*' 

The villages of Bullater and Castlcton — pretty retreats for a 
few months in the summer, and rendered of somewhat more 
importance thanliitherto by virtue of their vicinity to royalty- 
are each about eight miles distant from Balmoral, the one up 
the river and the other down ; but tho quiet of the place is 
seldopi much disturbed by 'visitors, the nearest post-town, 
•Aberdeen, being fifty miles away, and the roads onwards but 
indifferent. 

The parish church manse, with the school- house and post- 


with the adjoining property of Abergeldie at BirkalL Having 
been thus suddenly raised from the condition of a gentleman’s 
shooting box to the rank of a royal palace, Balmoral soon 
underwent considerable alterations and improvements. During 
all the spring and summer months, for several years, the sounds 
of the carpenter’s hammer and the mason’s saw were heard 
amid the quiet woods around the house, and many were the 
alterations and transformations that took place before it was 
considered in a fit condition for royalty to reside in ; but as 
the end of the parliamentary session came round, the sounds 
were gradually stilled by all descriptions of labour being 
quietly put aside for a season, and tho Queen and Prince, with 
the young family, came and took possession of the mansion. 
As year suc<;eeded year, the castle increased in size and im- 
portance-tower being added to tower, and apartment to 
apartment, and wing to wing, till at last it assumed a very 
picturesque and handsome appearance. To bo sure, there was 
no particular order of architecture observed ; but the mixture 
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office, are distant about half a mile from the castle, oi\ the 
opposite side of the river, which is here crossed by a sus- 
pension bridge. Tlie few cottag(?s thereabouts arc hence called 
Crathie Bridge. All the district, from Balmoral ujp towards 
the source of the Dee, was once covered with dense masses of 
trees called Marr Forest ; and, even now, much wood remains 
' on the Braemar side of the castle ; so that, with the extensive 
plantations of fir and larch, wluch have been formed by order 
of the Prince, the wood around the castle subserves a double 
purpose-^ that of ornament, and shelter for the deer and other 
game on the estate. 

The Castle of Balmoral formerly belonged to the Earl ol 
Fife* who let it on leas© to the late Sir Robert Gordon, brother 
to the Earl of Aberdeen. After the Queen’s first visit to 
Scotland, several years since, she expressed a desire to possess 
a house of her o)Rm among the mOuidains, and this wish 
beeomittj^ known, it was , proposed to Bir Robert Gordoii to 
offer his house to Her Majesty, Sir Robert complied, and 
Prince Albert became thO purchaser of the estate, together 


of castellated towers, conical turrets, pointed gables^ &c., 
erected at different periods, just as fancy or necessity dictated, 
gave to the whole pile an imposing, old-fashioned, and home- 
like aspect, quite at variance with our notions of royal palaces 
in general, and like none other in particular. The magnificent 
Goorge IV., ** tho finest gentleman,^’ &c., built a palace at 
Brighton, which looks like a toy for the top of a giant’s twelfth 
cake— a palace indeed, which, considering its cast and the poor 
return which the pS.bltc have eventually got for their money, 
gave the English people rather a distaste to kingly architects. 
But as neither Osborne (the royal summer residence in the 
Isle of Wight), nor Balmoral, has cost one penny of public 
money, either for the original purchase, or subsequent altera- 
tions; and as tho Queen and her husband have shown 
th^elves neither extravagant nor careless of the feelings of 
the people j their movements are regarded with a love and 
devotion td'whlch the '^finest gentleman,” &c., W'aa a complete 
stranger. Thus it is that, year after year, the royal progress to 
Balmoral is hailed with delight by every man, wottian^ and 
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child—** from peer to peasant along the whole route from 
Euston Square to Aberdeen. 

Aa the royal circle has increased, it has been found that 
the old castle at Balmoral, in spite^f numerous extensions, is 
inadequate for its requirements ; and orders have been given 
for the erection of a new and more commodious house a few 
yards distant. We have no doubt the same sound economy, 
prudent management, and good taste with which all Her 
Majesty's household concerns are conducted, will be found 
to have piesided over this necessary addition ; and wo are 
quite sure every one of her loyal subjects will unite with 
us in ardently desiring that it may add greatly to the comfort 
of the whole royal family. 

Standing as it does in 'the lovely valley of the Dee, sur- 
rounded by all the beauties of Highland scenery — never so 
beautiful as in autumn,, when the heather bells are in blossom 
and the yellow gorse throws a liberally golden hue on the hills 
and valleys — Balmoral may be considered one of the finest 
residences, in point of situation, ever possessed by royalty. 


1*1 

mediately above the fall, and a fog-house has been erected 
just in front of the fall, commanding one of the most pic- 
turesque views imaginable — a very Niagara in miniature. 
Further up the valley are several other romantic falls, among 
which may be mentioned those of Comenuelgie, Quoich, ^lud 
the Linn of Dee. 

At about six miles distance over the hills, in the valley of 
Glenmunick, stands a cottage surrounded by a few trees, 
which is known by the name of the Hut. It is nothing more 
nor less than a gamekeeper's lodge ; but her Majesty having 
taken a fancy to reside in it occasionally, she has had its little 
rooms furnished and made comfortable, and often remains 
here for days at a time. It is surrounded by the wildest and 
most romantic scenery imaginable : the crested summit and 
rocky sides of “ dark Lochnagar " tower in all their majesty 
behind, while in the foreground lie the dark silent waters of 
Loch Muick — a sheet of water four miles in length, closed in 
on either side by steep hills whose shaggy sides descend 
abruptly into the water. 



VALMOUAL CASTL* — BACK VIEW. 


In every direction, the view from the house is grand and 
picturesque. A writer in a local guide-book thus describes 
it ; — “ From the castle whithersoever the eye is directed, it 
catches glimpses of enchanting scenery, in which the beautiful 
blends with the sublime, and the picturesque rises to the 
romantic. Eastward, the view is bounded by Craig-au- 
darroch (the rock of oaks) and by the precipitous chasm called 
the pass of Ballater. Westward, beyond the military road 
from Braemar, which winds by the hoary Cairn-na-cuimhire, 
may be obtained some glorious peeps of the pine- clad heights 
of Invermulet. Southward, tUc eye reposes on the soft and 
fragrant foliage of the Birks of Craig- au-go wan ; and north- 
ward, the Dee winds its silvery course amid a hundred 
heathery hill-tops, with a dark curtain of inaoc^ibie moun- 
tain behind." 

Nor are the environs of this delightful residence less inviting. 
About four or five miles up the valley, in the forest of Balloch 
Bay, is tlie fall of G^rrawalt, formed by a mountain stre^ 
dashMg with impetuous fury down a narrow glen, dark with 
A tteat wooden bridge crosses th© boiling stream im- 


It is almost needless to say that the royal family are beloved 
by the peasantry round about Balmoral. No military cortege 
attends their footsteps as they wander over hill and dale, or 
through dark wood and glen ; no guard is necessary to shield 
the Queen from her hardy Highland subjects, and she walks 
or rides about the neighbourhood of the castle as any Lady 
Bountiful might, doing good and visiting the stpk and needy ; 
the blessings of the poor attending her whithersoever she 
goes. A thousand stories might be told of her thoughtful 
kindnesses and judicious charities among her hmnble neigh- 
bours —at one time erecting a school-house, and providing 
elficient teachers for the children ; at another rebuilding the 
cottages of the peasantry in good substantial style ; and at all 
times so comporting herself as to win their honour and 
respect. Her Majesty and Prince Albert regularly attend 
divine service in the little parish church on Sundays, during 
their stay at Balmoral. The parishioners take no particular 
notice of them or the children, but allow them to come and go 
just as any otheA^^i^pectable proprietors in the neighbourhoods 
The same conduci is oblerved at all other times. When the 
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roynd family go out among the Tillagers, there is no such 
running after their carriages, or crowding to get a sight of 
' royalty, as disgusted her Majesty on her first, and only, visit to 
respectable Brighton. On the contrarj^ at Balmoral the simple 
people content themselves ^th a distant respectful recogni- 
tion— -a touch of the hat, or a curtsey, which is invariably and 
graciously returned ; and so our beloved queen and her 
husband are enabled to enjoy their autumn holiday in their 
own fashion. 

About two miles from Balmoral, ou the same side of the 
river Dee, there is a small castellated mansion belonging to 
the Prince, which is known thereabouts as Abergeldie castle. 
This is the Highland residence of the Duchess of Kent and her 
suite during the period of the Queen's visit. It is a plain 
substantial-looking house, with nothing but a square tower in 


the centre to distinguish it from many a private gentleman's 
mansion; but its situation is delightful. Standing close by 
the side of the river, and embosomed in thick woods of birch, 
which abound in this neighbourhood, it has a charming out^ 
look. The visitor to this spot, if he be at all romantic, can 
easil}'^ understand the sort of feeling which inspired Burns on 
this neighbourhood, to write his charming “ Berks of 
Aberfeldy." 

The district all around the royal residence is well stocked 
with game, and affords abundant sp )rt for the Priqge and his 
friends. Decr-stalking, groUse-shootlng, lake and river fish- 
ing, and such other out-door exercises and amusements as are 
common to Scotland, are to be found whenever they are 
required, and many a good day's ^ort is, no doubt, cheer- 
fully afforded to visitors. 


Tin: SCHOOL oh life -HY anna many H0^YITT. 

OUAPTEU Vll., PART 11. 


Youths and children passed the dusty careering cab, in 
which, sunk back in a comer, lay poor Agnes, devoured with 
strange feverish horrors, and yet planning great plans for the 
future. These youths and children grasped in their hands 
bunches of blue hyacinths, and cowslips, and primroses, telling 
of happy strolls among the distant woods ; their faces were 
full of joy, and they all talked merrily among themselves, but 
Agnes heeded them not. Neither did she heed a poor sun- 
burnt countryman who, standing at the corner of a squalid 
street, exhlbit||^ with stolid mien, to a squalid crowd, a mar- 
vellous Banner of his own construction — a banner fit to have 
been borne in a procession to the honour of Flora. Primroses, 
and blue-bells, and cowslips, and tulips, and narcissci, all in 
thick clusters massed together with bright contrasts, and 
upborne by a thick hazel-pole wreathed with ivy. The chil- 
dren, with their hot dirty hands and faces, eagerly stared up 
at the beautiful banner, attracted by its magic, as was also a 
certain astounded white butterfly which had bewildered itself 
among the smol^' London roofs. Even the policemen's hearts 
were touched by the vision of spring beauty, and left the 
stolid countryman unmolested; and he had stood there all 
that livelong day with the same unmoved features, except 
when a most unusual gleam had passed across his copper- 
coloured face, as a tall gentleman, w'hom he had observed 
watching his banner fur some moments, placed in hand 
half-a-crowm. Yes, I..conard had heeded the countryman 
whilst passing along this same great thoroughfare, altltoqgb 
Agnes had not. And the tall gentleman, and the vast wealth 
of the half-erowm, remained the one bright memory of London 
in tile heart of the beai’cr of the floral banner for long dull 
years to come. 

On rattled the cab past crow^ded stalls of fish and 
vegcituViles, where miserahlc flowers had baked in the sun's 
rays the hot day through, their parched leaves covered with 
dust, and fainting amidst the squalid crowd ; and on rattled 
the enh out among suburban pleasantness, where lilacs were 
bursting forth into their fresh greenery, and where the little 
garden plots were gay with bright spring fiowerr ; but Agnes 
heeded them not. Neither did phe heed the darkened windows 
of a little house especially gay with .spring beauty ; and little 
did she divine that within its sbatlow' Leonard's spirit had 
brooded, these last many hours of misery ; nay, was still mys- 
teriously linked with its sorrow. Agues, forgetful of the 
Gaywoods and of their connexion with Leonard, was utterly 
unobservant of the road she w'aa pursuing, and remained 
oblivious to all but her partial delirium, 

'Within the green duskiness of the Guy woods’ little sitting- 
room was an awful visitant. The Augol o; Death already 
cast his shadow sferosa the brow of little Oiithbert. Mary and 
liUcretia, with hu.vhed breath,^ knelt beside (iofa wliere the 
child still lay, sleeping aa Leonard liad left him a few houn^ 


previously, but the features were sharper and the complexion 
more transparent. Suddenly his large eyes flashed open with 
a strange intelligence, a smile beamed over the whole ta*ans- 
figured countenance, and then the head sank with leaden 
weight upon the encircling arm of Lucretia. The supreme 
monuuit had arrived. The sisters sank their faces upon the 
little corpse with a sickness of the soul too deep for tears ; 
and, marvellous to relate, thiough the brain of Lucretia passed 
a strange vision of seraphic awe. The spirit of the child 
shone down upon her with eyes of joy mid purity unutterable 
—as if of effulgent glory w'as his whole being ~-an 4 stretching 
forth his loving hand, suddenly another spirit was at his side, 
dimmer, sadder, yet scarccly^less beautiful, and as if flaming 
up into brightness as it touched the haiid of the child, and a.s 
the unheard accents of the child -spirit’s quivering lips fell 
upon his ear. » It was the spii it of Leonard ! 

And where was Leonard ? Housing himself at length from 
his torturing meditations, with a stern determination to meet 
Agnes, Leonard ai'ose from beside the sofa of the dying child, 
and without indulging in a natural grief at what his soul told 
him would be his last glimpse in life of his beloved little 
friend, he quietly left the room and house, unseen by any one 
of the small household. But once more within the vortex of 
the metropolis, and approaching the presence of Agnes, disgust 
and world- weariness seized yet firmer hold upon him ; he 
seeiqed impelled to fly from his stem judge, as if some irrevo- 
cable repuiaion dwelt within her sphere. Her countenance, her 
fended words, harrowed his morbid and vacillating nature, 
till, mingling wdth the old pain, a paroxysm, it may be, seized 
upon him, not unlike the misery of his poor mother, whose 
face W'as ever haunting liim in strange juxtaposition with that 
of Agnes. Now Agnes’ stern cold features melted into the 
unrecognising gaze of his mother as last ho had seen her ; 
now as vacantly he stood staring into a toy-shop — the toys 
unt 0118010061 y bearing his memory back into the years of his 
childhood -the passionate words of his mother’s love rang in 
his brain, but the words were words spoken with Agues' 
stern, unrelenting, cold lips. Impelled as if by a demon, 
Leonard posted out of l.ondon. On and on he walked for 
hours, with a strange delirium upon him, wliicU, as in the 
case of Agnes, showed itself in a restless desire for motion. 


When the rejoicung rays of the morrow's sun darted 
sparkling through the matted boughs of a solitary wood, some 
miles from I.*ondon, they fell upon the pallid fgee of a man 
who lay prostrate at the foot of a twisted and gnarled old 
thorn just bursting into blossom* The sun’s rays danced 
mmirily among the leaves ; the soft morning breeze arose 
shirering through the branches, and scattering down the rain- 
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drops which hung upon them from a shower fallen in the 
night. The little birds suddenly burst forth into their morning 
anthemi and the whole wood was awake and hUed with an 
actwe joy. But the man lay unmoved. The glittering rain- 
drops fell upon him, glancing upon his soft but matted hair, 
and q[uiotly rolling over his white face like bright tears. The 
wind waved liis hair and the skirt of his coat ; and a little 
bird, fluttering down from the thorn tree, perched upon 
his uncovered head, and began pecking the long, dank hair 
which fell upon the mossy ground, and with several hairs in 
her hill flew up again to weave thorn into her nest. A lovely 
green and orange beetle crawled wonderingly out of a hole in 
the thom-tree root, and passed slowly across the man’s 
clenched hand, as it lay outstretched upon the moss. Trees, 
birds, insects, and flowers liod all awoke to activity and joy, 
but the man lay motionless among them. ’I’he sun rose higher 
into the heavens, and his rays fell through an opening among 
the trees with a searching violence upon that passive face ; and 
then came a sudden shower, drenching the hair and clothes j 
but the form remained quiescent and as fading as a mass of 
crushed flowers which lay beside liiin. And sounds of gay 
laughter, from pic*nic parties in distant parts of the wood, 
floated upon the breeze to the old thorn tree ; and the cheer- 
ful splash of oars from a little river which flow^ed through the 
wood ; and the quiet bleating of sheep from sunny uplands ; 
and the barking of watch-doga and the crowing of cocks from 
lone homesteads and the yet more distant village. The sad face 
grew darker and more ghastly, and birds continued to sing 
over the poor corpse for tliree days, and grass, full of its 
young vernal vigour, and convolvulus, and vetches, had begun 
to nod over the face and ImndR and catch at the fearful fingers 
with their innocent, loving tendrils. But iibout sunset on the 
third day, a keeper, passing through the det'p wood, discovers 
by hw dog this etrange trespasser. Ilis face grows dark 
almost as the one upon the moss at which his dog harks and 
whines, and the keeper rushes out of the wood, and up to the 
distant village. And the passive figure lying at the foot of the 
thorn tree occasions a miglity convulsion within and around 
that rose and honeysuckle festooned and wlutcwashed public^ 
house. And the doctor, and the, beadle, and the landlord, 
and the keeper, and various other notablas of the village, are 
ofl with a cart to fetch cjut of the wood^this sad, terrible figure ; 
and the coroner is sent for post-haste. 

And when the moon slowly rises and shines between the 
clump of pines which grow upon the terrace of a beautiful 
Italian villa lying among the hills above the village, where the 
slender spire of the village church seems to melt away into the 
tender night heaven, and where the breath of May sweeps 
across meadow's and into the open casern<*nts of cottages, 
cheering the hearts of the sick and w'afting sweet dreams to 
the slumbering eluhiren, slowly#eome8 the cart along with 
its fearful burden ; and there is a busy hum of voices around 
the cart from the men who accompany it, and’ women and 
children glance fearfully at the procession as they stand outside 
their gardens in the dusty road ; and some of the children 
begin to cry; but the women's voices murmur as busily as the 
men’s who atUnid the proceesioti. 

And tlie clergyman and othiu-s are awaiting the arrival in the 
dimly lighted mouldering church. And when the sad form is 
displayed by the glare of candles, the changed face is still not so 
changed but that the landlord gives a great gasp, and exclaims, 
all hot and excited — * ‘ Lord ! Lord ! if it aint that painter gentle- 
man as used to be down here last summer a painting— a mighty 
great friend of Miss Pierrpojnt’s,“-Lord ! Lord ! but my missus 
will take on a bit I reckon : iic took a picture for her of our 
pretty little Hose as is gone, and was a right nice pleasant 
gentleman— Lord ! Lordl” 

And among the people looking in at the church door was the 
countryman of the floral banner ; but the face glared upon by 
the dismal candles, and stolid in the midst of that excited 
assembly, was faded as the banner now was, and scarcely less 
an object of scorn. Though the countryman had only that 
very hour been showing his marvellous half-crown given by 
the tall gentlemaAi even he did not recognise the giver. 


chaVtah viii. 

O fl*iondfl-— 0 kindred —O dear brotherhood 

Of all the world ! what are wc, that wo should ^ 

For covenants of long affection sue ? 

Why press so near each other, when the touch 

Is barred by graves ? — Elizabeth Barrett Brov'ninf). 

We left Agnes Singleton driving along in a cab towards the 
first glimpse of country freshness and repose which she should 
reach, with her being fevered with the memories of the awful 
Hamburg fire, and her soul sick with its renunciation of her 
love for Leonard. We will not follow her along her wild walk 
across the lovely stretch of undulating coimtry, lying betw'cen 
Highgato and Hampstead, which so peacefully reposed that 
beautiful May evening, with its rich woods, and gleaming 
ponds, and soft green slopes, beneath the golden sunset sky — 
on, on she walked, like one in a trance, oblivious to all around 
her, and it was only a kind of instinct which led her back to 
London and her solitary homo, when night hud closed in. 
Neither will W'e describe her miserable awakening upon the 
morrow, nor how with this morrow still no Leonard came ! Alas ! 
Agnes little could divine that the earthly husk of Leonard’s 
spirit lay fading and changing into an object of dread beneath 
the pleasant leaves and blossoms of the beautiful, peaceful 
woodland. Could she, as she wandered frantically along that 
soft May evening, but have manifested the richness of her love 
to him, instead of hardening her soul against hinIJ would it 
have availed aught? Could she have withdrawn him from 
his miserable fate by the strength of her warm life — could she 
have bound him to the earth and to its beautiful realities ? 
Had Agnes' eyes looked ^nto his with all the devotion w'hich 
filled her heart, would they have laid the phantoms which 
tortured his brain ? Had the voice of Mary Gay wood reached 
Leonard’s ear, clear as a bell and holy as ^^sevaph’s liymn 
pouring Itself forth in “ I know that niy Kedeemer liv'eth,” 
as upon many a twilight- -would the demon havobeen laid, 
as w'lthin Saul’s breast by the touch of David’s harp ? Could 
aught have rescued Leonard from the last sad act ? Alas ! 
Leonard w'as one of those beings left, in th(' extrmne moments 
of their existence, to struggle utterly alone ; abandoned, as it 
seems, by man — abandoned even by their better self ; and 
whose cup of misery flows over in eompletest bitterness through 
the loss of faith in the one True Friend, the Father without 
whose knowlfMlgc not a sparrow falleth to the ground, 

Ilonoria is standing beside the bed of Agnes wdth an extra- 
ordinary mournfulness and pallor upon her noble countenance. 
Agnes is lying dressed upon her bed, and appears sunk in a 
profound sleep. There she has lain for two days and a night, 
ilonoria has learnt from Agnes’ servant that she has awakeuc d 
once and drunk a cup of coffee, and again fallen into her death- 
like sleep. Agnes w'as not one of those peoph? who W'ould fall 
into a brain fever, or pine away and break their hearts, how- 
ever bitter the pain ; her physical being W’^as utterly exhausted, 
but Nature, that marvellous restorer, sank her into the Lethe 
of sleep in order to again brace up her being for fresh endu- 
rance! Alas ! poor Agnes, thou art proud and flUed with a 
bitter indignation, w hich for the time would have silenced tby 
cry of love— had Leonard lived ! How will thy soul array 
itself in sackcloth and ashes for each shadow of reproach and 
anger, when thou shalt hear that Leonard is dead — has died 
by liis ow'Ti hand ! 

Whilst Honoria gazed upon that calmly sleeping pale face, 
the tears rolled quietly over her cheeks, and stooping down to 
impress a kiss upon her friend's brow, the eyes of Agnes 
suddenly unclosed and looked at her for a moment in be- 
wilderment. 

Oh, Honoria ! ” cHed she, hurriedly, and started up, 
“ Honojia ! Where am 1 ?— Oh ! — I begin to recollect— but 
how kind of you, Honoria! How did you learn of my return ? 
What a great, great joy to see you, beloved friend ! I hare 
been so strangely exhausted by all that great fatjgue of the 
fire — that awful fire at Hamburg, Honoria. You can teU me 
whet news haf tssrlrired since I left. I have been in a strange 
dream eyer sfeee* bttt am quite rofreshe'd now.* ’ And she 
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rose from her bed, and drawing back the window-ciurtoina, 
looked out into the sunny street. ** Honoria^ I have lost ail 
Ipount of time ; I have no conception what hout'Of the day it 
is ; scarcely what day it is of the week. I feel like one of the 
sleepers of Ephesus,” with a deep sigh and her head sinking 
upon her breast. “ llonoria, I shall have such sad things to 
describe to you about that fire, when I feel less weary than I 
do now ; and some noble and beautiful things, too ; but oh, 
my God 1” and Agnes, dropping her arms upon the toilette- 
table, buried her face upon them, and deep sobs shook her 
frame. Honoria watched her friend in the most painful state 
of suspense. Had she seen Leonard since her return ? did she 
know any circumstances which might throw light upon the 
termination of his life ? what did this demonstration of a great 
grief denote ? and Aghos, too, ordinarily of so undemonstrative 
a character ? Honoria knew not how to enter upon the 
miserable inquiry, how to break the sad intelligence to her. 

Agnes soon restrained herself. ** Honoria,” said she, with 
a sad, faint smile, ** I am so utterly exhausted by this great 
excitement, my nerves so thoroughly unstrung, that I must 
appear in your eyes little better than a weak child ; but you 
must have read of some of the horrors of the dre in the papers. 
And, Honoria, only think, I have had a great loss myself : all 
my papers— all my labours of the past winter at XJpsala and 
Stockholm — are probably lost. Is it not a sad thing for me ? 
But you d%not seem to appreciate my loss, dear Honoria — ^the 
loss of such valuable material ?” ** That seems to me at this 
moment but a small loss, Agnes,” spoke Honoria, with 
trembling lips, and her 'eye rivetted with an unspeakable 
sadness upon her friend. ** Of course, of course, Honoria, in 
comparison with the loss at Hamburg of life and property ; 
but, just at this moment, to me this loss of mere written paper 
is very sad ; it was so very, very dear to me ! ” And again 
tears chased thJbiselves down Agnes' face, and her lips 
quivered convulsively. “ Agnes, my dear, dear Agues ! — 
But there is Leonard!” and Honoria would have drawn* 
Agnes’ bowed face upon her breast ; but Agnes started violently 
up, and exclaimed, — her face flushed crimson, and her eyes 
sparkling with a wild light—** Honoria, never, never speak 
that nam^ to me : our love is at an end : with him it never 
existed ! He is to me as one dead. For his sake— for mine — 
let us never, never speak of Leonard ! ” 

*‘ Have you seen him since you returned, Agnes?” eagerly 
inquired Honoria. 

*' No, no, Honoria ; he loved so little that he never came, 
although I summoned him— yea, in the first hour of my arrival. , 
Oh! Honoria, was tAat love?” and the poor girl trembled 
with a bitter passion. 

*‘ My Agnes, Agnes! Leonard is dbau!” cried Honoria, 
flinging her arms around her friend, and pressing Agnes con- 
vulsively in them. 

** Bead !” spoke Agnes, in a low hoarse voice, tearing her- 
self from Honoria; then, as if in whisper, **Bead!*’ and 
Agnes had sunk upon the floor in a swoon. 

It was a most painful task to communicate to Agnes, upon 
her awaking, the truth regarding the death of Leonard, and 
little was the light which the unhappy girl cK)uld, throw upon 
the motives leading to such a deed as self-destruction. That 
he had been seized with a sudden fit of insanity was their sad 
verdict, as well as that which the coroner had passed the 
evening before. 

News of Leonard’s death had been brought with the early 
dawn to Honoria upon the very day we find her now with 
Agnes. Accompanied by her father, she had hastened down, 
post-haste, into the neighbourhood of Dorking, when, having 
satisfied themselves that the body was indeed that of poor 
Leonard Hale— having learnt all the very small information 
that could be given by the villagers, and arranged with the 
clergyman what was necessary to be done for the interment 
respectfully afld mommfhlly of the poor corpse within the 
precincts of the quiet church-yard— they returned as rapidly 
again to town, there to prosecute fresh inquiry. Honoria, 
upon their journey, tommunioated to her father, the, to him, 


most astounding intelligence, that Xieonard Hale and the son 
of Augustus Mordant were one and the same person. The 
old gentleman, appeared unable to realise such a surprising 
fact. ** And yet, and yet, Honoria, you remember how the 
likeness to Mordant always struck me in the young man : 
but it is surprising, surprising!” he repeated, a dozen times 
as they hurried back to London. 

Honoria knew that Agnes was expected from Swe*den about 
this time, and her anxiety regarding her waxed great ; but that 
she had really returned Honoria first learnt at Leonard’s 
lodgings, whither she and her father had immediately has- 
tened. There, upon a table beside Leonard’s easel, lay the little 
hasty note in Agnes’ hand, and to which, sobbing violently, 
the good old woman of the’ house pointed. For, like every 
one brought within his sphere, Leonard had inspired her, 
through his gentleness, with a strong affection for him. 

“ Oh, do you think, Miss Pierrpoint, mum, that there was 
anything wrong between Mr. Hale and Miss Singleton. Oh, 
if we had but known that the poor gentleman had had any- 
thing upon his mind — my old man and I — I’m sure and certain 
we’d have worked the very flesh off our bones to have given 
him a bit of ease. He was such a sweet-spoken gentleman ! 
Yes, indeed, Miss Pierrpoint, mum, and Mr. Pierrpoint, sir, 
he was far more like a lady in his ways than any gentleman — 
never a cross Vord ; but it was always—* If you please, Mrs. 
Buddie;’ and, *I’ll be obliged to you if you will have my 
breakfast ready at the hour I ring for it and, * You’ll oblige 
me by not disturbing my pictures always * please’ and * thank 
you ’ so natural like, and so punctual in his payment. Mum, 
it’s true tAis month is owing for ; but theu, poor young gentle- 
man, he could not have foreseen his death, you knoAv.” And 
she sobbed violently into her checked apron. ” And all his 
traps, mum — Mr. Pierrpoint, sir — what’s to be done with 
them? Mr. Buddie and me, we’ve had a precious deal of talk 
about who’d look after them. If Miss Singleton— but 1 don’t 
think she oared much for the poor departed gentleman— that 
I don’t, indeed, mum ; for Mr. Hale, he never seemed revived 
like by her letters ; and the very last morning that I set eyes 
upon his blessed face, came that trumpery bit of a note there 
from her, and she just come, her servant said, from across the 
sea, and to send such a two or three lines as /Aat ! And he 
seemed to think so too, for he drawed and drawed a mortal 
long time before he went out — to see her we supposed. Now 
that does not look much as though she cared for him— do it, 
mum ?” 

And so Mrs. Buddie sobbed and chattfred, and passed 
judgment upon Agnes Singleton, whilst Honoria gazed round 
the room filled with its traces of poor I^eonard’s sad life and 
beautiful genius, till her heart swelled with a sad pain. Mr. 
Pierrpoint meantime condescended to communicate all the 
details of the discovery of IHonard’s body and of the inquest 
to Mr. Buddie, who, with spectacles on nose and newspaper 
in hand, listened breathlessly to every word. The newspaper 
contained a paragraph descriptive of the discovery of a dead 
man within a wood near Box Hill, and that paragraph had 
greatly excited Mr. and Mrs. Buddie’s nerves— already excited 
by the disappearance of their cherished lodger — and Mr. 
Buddie, in a nervous trepidation, had just made up his mind 
to set off that very afternoon to look at the corpse, so soon as 
Mrs. Buddie should have fortified him for the journey by a 
hot luncheon, when the sad • mystery was partially cleared up 
by the appearance of Mr. and Miss Pierrpoint. And now 
Honoria sought out poor Agnes, as we have already seen. 

Within a week’s time Mrs. Buddie had to retract her hard 
judgment upon Agnes. 

** Oh Mr. Buddie, it is enough to make one's very heart 
break to see the face of that poor young thing Miss Singleton ! 
Not that ahe takes on like aa I should have done, a crying and 
a sobbing like ; but she looked so very white in her black dress 
when she stepped out of the carriage in which Miss Pierrpoint 
brought her, that I’d a mighty piece of work of it not to begin 
a cry^g myself in her face ; and they says not a word, but 
Mils Pierrpoint and ahe they just goes into Mr. Hale’s painting 





rMiift At 'mui, and X kean k«y tumied in tke l<>ek,'tjnd 
Pii^i^iht ^omeK down directly^* and don^t disturb lie^ o^'iao 
a60<mnt,^ says Mia^Pi^r|!k>iAt; in her noblCi cammandibj^wAty ; 
* leave her quite alone/ Mrs. Buddie, 1 shsll call ti^din fat Miss 
Singleton.’ But 1 assure you, Mr. Buddie, t got qhlte 
£rightened*^he stayed so long up in that there room. Tldnks 
I to myself, if she should now make an end of herself, what 
a tragedy that would be ! If she should fall into a fainting fit, 
or take on dreadful, whatever could one do for her ? I listens, 
and listens, and listens, and I hears nothing at aB, but the old 
clock ticking in the passage just as usual, and the distant cries 
in the road. I gets quite fidgety, and at last 1 remembers that 
I'd opened the window of Mr. Hale's painting-room this 
morning, and that if I stepped into the garden, without being 


gard^i^t be^ihd the door, and all hia colours apd brushes 
and painting thihgs and Wks lay about just as W^left 'em— 
I*d not had the heari to touch them ; and sun shpne .in so 
warm through the window, and the birds were as^gu^ so 
clbery, and some way I never felt sorrier for anything nor 
anybody in all my Ufa, Mr, Buddie, X do assure you, and ^ 
did not know which to pUy most, him or her ; and I stepped 
quite back from the window and prayed that the spirit of 
peace might enter into that poor young thing's heart, and that 
she might put her trust in what is more than man. An4 
then, whilst X was crying a bit to myself in the garden, and 
tying up your balsams, Miss Pierrpolnt comes again, and 
comes out to me in the garden, and asks me a deal about Mr. 
Hale, and she looks very sad ; and she says, says she, ‘ Mrs. 
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inquisitive Hke, I could just quietly see what the poor thing 
was a doing of— it is but taking a motherly oversight, I says 
to myself— and then X steps across the fiowcr-bed. X took 
car© and did not trample upon your sweet-williams and 
sweet-peas, Mr. Buddie, S<> don't bo so frightened 1 — and 
there I gently looks in— and Lord a mercy !-I was ready 
^to give a skr^h^ for I se^ the poor young lady lying 
upt»n the ground, and one grows quite narvul with such 
horrid hiJitories ; but she was neither dead nor in a swoond, 
I iiee .^edlatrit, for hw hand# were cUuiped . and her 
held, ae |t iky upon a ©hafr, shook in^h her violent ct)dng; 

aB so quiet, Mr* Buddie; and B»ore picture Mr. 

Hale' '^ere drawing of— the wowfr/dead it of a 

criil^the'yry;,|ist;day>e (d|e^d;|ni itj poor 

yoithi 'JhdjTt' 'eieeli ' ihd'' hung Mi *?losk and 

Voi,. it, H. s.-No* «.♦ ^ 


Buddie, Miss Singleton thinks she should like to come out 
into this quiet place and live with you— she would like to live 
in Mr. Hale's rooms ; and you must disturb nothing tiil she 
comes— poor thing t— she was to have been Mr. Hale'® wife, 
you know, Mrs. Buddie, and every thing is very dear to her. 
Now, if she comes to Uve here, you wilj be very attentive to 
her and kind, and wriU not disturb her in any way, for she u a 
great writer and very clover, and must he quite quiet, espe- 
cially now she is so, unhappy. Kow, remember, she teksii 
your rooms frpm th|^ thne^ hut she will not return here for 
some weeks, ah sh^ W going away with me into the , 

But him 'Is!^ iMi|^,Bsan'kndiCyou vrmt anything, 
me ; axid || 'th||te m .Shy" |lttle bills of Mr. Halo’s to .be 
let us^^ltiftdw,,^' of Mms 
don''t'th^‘‘tte^ vrijoe'many bills, he was sus^ h Wy 
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abstemioiiii gentleman was Mr, Hale. And, tben, fir, 
Buddie, Miss Pierrpoint went up into the room, and directly 
after, without ringing for me, they* lets themselves out and 
drives away.'* ’ 

Some ten days after Honoria and Agnes had thus abruptly 
left Mrs. Buddie's, and were located in a quiet village in one 
of the most beautiful districts < of North Wales, whither 
Honoria had conveyed her friend, the following letter was 
received by Honoria from Ellis Stamboyse 

Notfipgham^ May 25M, 1842. 

M AT) AM Learning from my confidential dork, Andrew Gay- 
wood, of your friendship with Miss Agnes Singleton, I am induced 
to address you in preference to her, conNidez'ing the natural state 
of her feelings in consequenoo of the rash and fatal act of my 
relaiivo, Leonard Mordant, more particularly as the circumstances 
which I have to communicate bears upon her connexion with that 
unfortunate man. 

A succinct narrative will perhaps be the best mode of presenting 
xny oommnnioatiou. 

On hearing of the fatal fire of Hamburg I hastened immediately 
to that city, but arrived cmly to learn, although the whole of the 
property and prefnist s of our home remained in substance intact, 
that still we had sustained an irreparable loss in the death of the 
valued head of our house, Michael Stumbuyse. He appears to 
have perished with several others, towards the close of the fire, 
in endeavouring to save a valuable amount of property lying in 
the city warehouses. My relative, who wos a man of the strictest 
busiucsf habits, appears on the day previous to this event to have 
made a final will, which I found in his bureau properly attested, 
and which, to my astonishment, Vw^nade principally in favour of 
Miss Agnes Singleton, supposing her to become the wife of his 
unfortunate nephew, Leonard Mordant. 

I have said that I made this discovery with surprise, because 
at that time this young lady’s connexion with my relative nas 
quite unknown. On inquiry, however, I «)on learned of the 
Bii%ular circumstances of her arrival in Hamburg, and of the 
extraordinary manner in which these two strangers, of apparently 
such opposite eliaraetera, were thrown together, and became co- 
actors amid such appalling evont*^. From Mias Singleton lierself 
you will probably have heard the particulars, and more than I 
myself know ot what passed between her and my deceased uncle, 
relative to liconard Mordant, 

From what J hear regarding this young lady’s character, I 
deeply deplore the rash, and I must say sinful act, of poor Leo- 
nard, which has thus deprived both him and herself of benefits 
which Providence evidently designed for tliem. 

This is perhaps hardly the ^ime to express my sincere ai^d 
earnest admiration and esteem of such portions of Miss Singleton’s 
character as have tome to my knowledge. At some future time, 
1 trust that I may be eunbled to evince to her the sincerity of these 
sentiments, and my earnest sympathy with her in this deep trial, 

I remain, madam, 

Yours truly, 

Miss PieiTpoint. Ei-HS STAMBavsn. 

Of the tempest of affiiction which had burst ov**r the little 
home of the Oaywoods by this aecumuJatioii ot deaih and 
sorrow, we will nut speak; the sympathetic reader, who has 
accompanied us so far, will easily have conceived it. 

squaring the circle. 

Thb problem of squaring the circle, to which allusion ia bo 
often made— without, however, bcMiig always clearly under- 
atood— consists ill constructing a square whose area shall be 
exactly equal to that of a givtn circle. Unhappily, the 
protlem is insoluble ; W(t can only arrive at an approximate 
Sdliltic)ti > |ttid in the preficnt day no one w'ho has even an 
ekrn^ary Acquaintance with the first principles of geometry 
vrill^lofe to time in the Vain attempt to solve it completely. 

have always heon aware of fhe difilottlfcy, 
or JAihoir |m|ioSfibiltty, j|f‘ the task. In their investigationB, 
they have approximating n&xter and neater 

to exsetni^ 1 nJat m^fjfequmtiy they We Seen, as It Wi^ye, 
'SuW^sed of matW 

maucal sclent^, always bwna auss of misii' 

acatoely knowing 


what they wanted dr what they were doing, yet pretended to 
discover the squaring of the oirole, perpetual motion, and 
other things beyond human power. The problem of squaring 
the circle is as old ae geometry itself.* It occupied the thoughts 
even of philosophers in Greece, the very cradle of mathe- 
matical science. Anaxagoras employed himself about it in 
the prison where he was cqnfined for having proclaimed the 
doctrine that God is one and alone above all. Aristophanes, 
the Moli^re of the Athenians, introduces the celebrated philo- 
sopher Melon upon the stage, and cannot devise any better 
method of bringing ridicule upon him than by making him 
promise to square the circle. It was Archimedes wfip first 
found out the approximate ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. Apollonius, or Philo of Gadara, found 
ratios still nearer the exact triitli ; but what they were is not 
now known. The labours also of Adrian, Metius, Vietu^;, 
Zudolph, Van Keulen, Machin, and JLagny, in this 4u^6Ction 
of inquiry, are well known. 

Cardinal de Cuss was tlie first of modern alchemist-geome- 
tricians. He fancied he had discovered the true method of 
squaring the circle, by making a circle or a cylinder roll along 
a plane surface until it had described its whole circumference ; 
but he was proved by Regiomontanus to be in errot. After 
him, towards the middle of the sixteenth century, aiirofessor- 
royal *of mathematics, Orontius Fineus, gained distinction by 
his remarkable fallacies on this subject. The celebrated 
Joseph Sbaliger also indulged in these caprices. Thinking 
lightly of geometricians, he wished to shetw them the great 
superiority of a learned man like him. Victus, Clavius, and 
others, having ventured to refute his mathematical reasoning, 
he became incensed, loaded them with abuse, and was more 
than ever convinced that geometricians had no common 
sense. About seventy years ago, M, I..iger thought he had 
discovered the true solution, which had been for agCs con- 
cealed from view, by demonstrating that the square root of 24 
is equal to that of 25, and that that of 50 equals that of 40. 
His demonstration did not, ho said, rest upon geometrical 
.Jreasoning, which he detested, but upon the properties of 
figures. 

There have been a number of bets and challenges in con- 
nexion with this problem at different times. Among other 
examples we may mention that of a manufacturer at Lyon, 
named MathertOtt, who after having announced to geometri- 
cians and mechanicians the discovery of the squaring of the 
circle and jx rpctual motion, defied them to prove that he was 
mistaken, and deposited a sum of £120, to be paid to the 
person who should succeed in doing so, M. Nicole, of the 
Academy of Sciences, irrefragably demonstrated his error, 
and demanded that the deposit should be awarded to himi 
The obstinate manufacturer resisted, and pretended it was 
uecesHory also to prove the fallacy of his pei^ietual motion ; 
hut the Judicial Court at Lyon could not see w^hat a dt;mon- 
Strated truth had to do with an error yet to be demonstrated. 
He, accordingly, loot his cause, and Nicole devoted the money 
to the hospital of the town. Another in^Uince was th.it of a 
gentleman at Paris wlio first challenged all the world to deposit 
very large sums against the correctness of his method of 
squaring the circle, and ihen himself deposited £400. From 
his method he deduced proofs ol' the doctrine of the Trinity, 
of origins! sin, and certain philosophical principles. As might 
be expected, there was great eompetltion for such a deposit. 
Among others, a woman entered the lists. She thought nothing 
' more than common sense was needed to refute the alleged dis- 
covery. The matter was tried in a superior court of law, which 
decided that a man's fortune ought not to Buffer for the errors 
of his judgment, provided they are not injurious to society, anA 
the king ordered that the challenge should be considered null 
and vnid. The Frencl^lnstitate having been overwhelmed 
a^|f^vyear with voluminJms packets on the squaring of the circle 
parpetuid motion, at length came to the resoluticm to receive 
upon these sul^ects. Yet only a few years ago, on 
paper which ^ad been kept sealed for many years at 
t^^quktof the author, os containing a {irccioue disCovery^lt 
vto found to be another attempt to solve the insoluble problem; 
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8CHILLEF8 '^BRAVE MAN/' ULU8TEATEI) BT EETSCK. 


On a former occasion we ' presented to our readers eight 
illustratire designs by this celebrated German artist; engrav- 
ings made doubly interesting by the genius of #ie designer 
and the fame of the poet whose composition they Elustrated, 
namely, the ** Pegasus in Harness/’ by Schiller. In those 
designs the peculiar characteristics of Bctsch wrc distinctly 
portrayed; that style and expression which can bo taught 
in no school, but owe their birth to the genius of the man, 
werd^ell depicted. While the general effl^t is good^ while 
the grouping shows both taste and judgment, the carefhl 
minuteness with which ever^ detail is managed shows us 
that the German master was diligent in every minor par- 
ticular, in order that his work might bear a more elaborate 
criticism than that which would suggest itself on a first 
glance. 

Betsch possseses an almost intuitive perception of an author’s 
meaning, and. this renders his illustrations striking and peculiar, 
sometimes exaggerated and fantastic, often ineffably subliir^e. 
Here and there he even horporealises the metaphors of the 
poet, now by a drawing grotesque and vague, now by a literal 
interpretation. And he is neither a borrowing nor begging 
man, his work is original ; whether he depicts the thoughts of 
others or his own, he goes about it in a way no other man 
would, never seems to seek for a precedent, or to design after 
this or that great man, but fairly sketches what he thinks ; he 
has fashioned the picture in his mind’s eye, it has grown up 
before him into shape and vigour as real as though the men, 
women, cattle, fields, and cities were actually before him. 
For while Ketsoh is original, h|s is not that sort of originality 
which represents nothing truthfully ; he is true in all that he 
does. He is thoroughly German, has much of the. earnestness 
and depth of thought peculiar to his countrymen, is the best 
picture- maker for a German poet, and besides no mean poet 
himself, the picture-poet of Goriiiany. 

The designs which we now give arc intended to illustrate 
Schiller’s well-known poem, cniitled “The llrave Man.” 

A river has overflowed its banks, the desolating water with 
huge masses of ice floating upon it has poured down on the 
devoted city, these ice fragments arc striking together wuth 
fearful violence, the cry of alarm has been raised as the dark 
waters have come onward with irresistible power, deluging 
the fields and pasture lands, sweeping over t)ie high roads, and 
in their wUd fury bursting on the towm, and in a few moments 
carrying away the arches of the bridge, the houses, and the walls. 
^Towards the banks of the river there is nothing but desolation, 
and the citizens of the loftier localities look with affright on 
the raging water— old and young, rich and poor, are gathered; 
the governor wdth his slashed doublet and plumed bonnet is 
riding in their midst, the people flock around him, all sug- 
gesting remedies, for a portion of the bridge still remains 
separated entirely from the shore, the rushing water beating 
upon it with increased violence, but that one part of the Inridge 
and one house upon it still is there, like a rock in the sea. 
There is within that dwelling an old man, his ^daughter, and 
entire family ; they are exposed to almost certain death ; they 
stretch forth their arms, crying for help to their fellow- citizens, 
crying for help to the heavens ! The people regard them with 
stupor. Who is bold enough to front the danger ? Who has 
courage enough to expose his Life to save those unfortunates? 
Who among that crowd- wfiU do- it ? Again and again the 
question is put, but in Ykin ? thA hdurs pas* on ; the peril 
increases *, the ice-blocks smite on the frail mrch like battering- 
rams, ami the stones tremble. 

The governor ofikfs a large reirard i ke holds the b*g of 
gold in his handl ; how anaiousl^ turned towards 

him ; even the crip|»l«d beggar to $et nearer^ and his 
eyes grow bright at the chink’ of ih# f^ders. 1^0 figure 
nearest to the magisati^^ is loeklni^ hpward ^,th a per- 
plexed glance, as though counting the cost of the venture. 
Every face exhibits the same expression; what will cupidity 
not do ? ‘ who can withstand the offered gold ? irho will 


now volunteer to aid in the rescue ? Duty and humanity 
have appealed in vain, let Mammon cry in the market ! 

Do you remark in the crowd that young man of a vigorous 
frame, and fine, sagacious, honest countenance ; his shadowed 
profile only visible, but his athletic form indicating strength 
and energy ? He presses through the crowd, and volunteers to 
go, and a great shout is raised for the hero. A boat is pro- 
cured, he steps lightly in, and, with almost supernatural skill, 
guides his craft amongst the ice-blocks. Thi^ is the second 
picture. 

The brave than is standing in the boat, his tall, well-propor- 
tioned frame in full exercise, his head towards the citisens he 
strives to save ; his countenance is noble and expressive, the 
index of a noble heart. A wild scene of desolation surrounds 
him. To the right is the city, the steeple of the old church 
rising above the houses, but elsewhere nothing but the turbid 
waters, the masses of floating ice, with here an^ there the 
fragments of the wreck it has already made here the trunk 
of a tree— there the body of a dead bullock— and in the centre of 
the stream the remaining portion of the bridge fast giving way, 
the unhappy family gathered upon it, with arms outstretched 
for help. Help is at hand. Fearlessly the deliverer urges on 
the boat nearer and still nearer to the object that he seeks ; 
hia risk is imminent, but his brave heart never trembles. 
True courage knows no danger, and from its vocabulary blots 
out “impossible.*’ 

The third picture shows^s that the rescue has been eff<?cted. 
Amid the floating ice-blocks the brave man steers hie boat, at 
the near,end of which sits the old man, wan, pale, ghastly; 
his children are clinging to him with the tenacity of despair ; 
the young horo is exerting himself to the utmost, and Ids 
figure is displayed to advantage by the position which he 
occupu^ ; — the artist has thrown wonderful energy into this 
composition ; the anatomy of the fetrong, muscular frame is 
boldly and accurately reprcwsented. The boat is nearing the 
shore, wdiere the group of citizens may bo noticed ; the 
governor occupies the principal place, and the evident excite- 
ment of the crowd is well exhibited ; most of them are pressing 
forward, while some have climbed the neighbouring walls, and 
are looking on the brave man’s struggle. Already they hail 
lam as a hero, a conqueror — and caps are waved, and shouts 
are raised, as the boat draws near. 

The fourth picture concludes the stoiy. The bark has 
touched the shore. The emotion of the citizens, their joy at 
the rescue, is evident enough; the family rescued from their 
perilous position form an interesting and touching group, as 
with clasped hands and on liended knees they pour forth their 
gratitude. The governor and the brave hero form the prin- 
cipal objects in the design ; the first is stooping forward and 
offering the bag of gold to the young man, who is steadily 
refusing it ; with significance ho points to the rescued group, 
as if he said, “This is reward enough, I seek no other xt corn- 
pence, my "guerdon is their happiness ; what gold can be 
compared with that?” Skilfully the artist has represented 
the sunshine, bright and beautiftd, falling on the group ; else- 
where the clouds are daik and murky, but now the storm is 
over, and the beams of light fall cheerfully on the brave 
deliverer, 

Maurice Retsch was born at Dresden in 1779, His family 
came from Hungary, Shd had been driven from their old home 
to escape the persecution that raged there against the Pro- 
testants. Not tUl M was twenty years old did Retsch apply 
himself to the study. Of painting ; but he disliked all restraint 
and would have j^t'Oferred following the bent of his genius as a 
hunter In the yroddS and aS a student of nature in solitude, 
••He SSMiwhoWSveif, iwstsuaded ^ enter the Academy at 
Dresden ill shhi»it®g aw^hil© to the irksome 

drirfjfsry the mec'hanieal part of paint- 
ing, he began Ip his talent and genius as an original, 

and poetic artSt? The works of his illustrious countrymen 
8ohiRor and^oetho asted on his mind like inspiration, and 
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with a kindred spirit he embodied their wild end wonderful 
^riptions in Ibrm end substance/' The principal engraved 
s of lletsch are ** Sketches illustrative of Goethe's Faust/' 
*Bustrations of Schiller's Fight with the Dragon,*' “Fridolin, 
or a Walk to the Forgo/’ The Song of the Bell/' “Pegasus in 


Harness/' “ JUustrations to Biirgec's Ballads/' and to Shak- 
speare’s Macbeth, Hamlet, Eomeo and Juliet, Lear, Tetnpest, 
"Othello, and Merry Wives of W^dsoT. Besides these there 
is a great number of purely original pieces^ and a celeinfated 
design called “ The Chess Flayers.*' 


THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OF THE FOUBTEENTH CENTUBY. 

BY JONATHAN FEEKE SLINGSBY. 

CttAPTBE IX, 

Les lagunea ofFrirent alors le singulier spectacle d'une troupe so hosardant sur des barques Construites avec d^s debris de 
maisous, et qu*an otait oblipr^ do soulevcr pour les faire passer par-dessus uue enceinto de pioux ; les Q^nois, taniCt dans 
I’eau, tantOt dans leur bateaux, et I’enfanterie de Zeno s'avan^ant dans oes marais pour les charger." — Daru, 

“ Como, bring forth the prisoners/’ — Richard III. 


It was a spectacle worthy of the hand of a painter to com* 
m morate, or of a historian to describe— that moment when 
Zhtio directed the attention of the Venetian army to the 
strange flotilla moving slowly downwards from Chioggia. 
The cheers and shouting which a moment before ran along 
the camp were now hushed to the profoundest silence. The 
tumultuous mass of troops, partially armed, in all variety of 
costumes, and speaking in different dialects and tongues, 
surgmg like the waves of the sea^ when the wind drives 
them to and fro, were now motionless and mute ns that sea 
in a summer calm. They gazed in speechless astonishment at 
this evidence of a sudden and desperate courage on the part 
of the Genoese, and felt that a deadly struggle was near at 
hand. The general felt that the crisis was at hand, and 
promptly and skilfully ho availed himself of it. 

“ Look, soldiers,” exclaimed Zeno, “w^j^ileye arc wasting 
your energies in causeless eoinjdaints, tlie prize of all our 
toils, that 'which should crown our patient perseverance, is 
about to escape from us. See, the Genoese are bearing away 
all their riches, the s23oil which sliould soon have been yours 
by the right of war — the pillage which I would have given to 
you when we should enter Chioggia. But it is not yet too 
late. The admiral >vill aid us. See, he is ready.” And 
pointing to where* the Venetian fleet lay, he show ed them 
Fisam steadily bearing down so as at the same time to inter- 
cept the vessels of the’*'Geuoese admiral, Muraffo, from forming 
a junction wdth life rafts, and to prevent the latter getting out 
of the lagunes. 

The words of the general, added to the sight 'W'hich the 
troops beheld, produced a change in the feelings of the 
soldiers as sudden as it was complete. They felt that if they 
now refused to act cordially under the command of the 
republic, the Genoese would assuredly escape ‘uuth their 
property and equipments. The approach, too, of the enemy 
aroused all their martial feelings, and a simultaneous hearty 
cheer burst from all sides ; and cries of “ To arms ! to arms I 
Viva San Marco ! viva la Signoria \ ” ran. along the lines and 
rent the air. Zeno "was not slow in seizing upon this favour- 
able conjuncture^ for he knew well how evanescent and 
uncertain is the enthusiasm of the masses ; he, therefore, 
called upon the soldiery to arm themselves ■with all speed, and 
to be prepared at once to act mider liis command. * Nor was 
he without assistance. The sagacious mind 5f Bccanati at 
once perceived that the tide of popular feeling was completely 
turned, at least for the present ; he, therefore, detemdned to 
aflVet to,j^uido the current which he could not oppose, and ' 
patiehti^ its reflux. And so he now joined in the 

exhortilSi^ ,0f Zeno, and commanded Ids band to equip 
theinsetil# jh ihMr armoiir and be prepared for m Aj>pmching 
ongag^^t* It Wan not long befbre the whole ht ih4 
republic, domestic and foreign* v^o under iiirme and draw^i 
up as orderly wdA q#St as i< no itotiny had, within the 
hour, ell lAority 'mid ^ 

And now^he rafts, ^wded with Genoese iwlArs and suni; 
to the water's edge, wbte bearing down through the shallows. 
At thd came moment the Gehoeie ffeet m^de ill sail towurds 


the barricades that had been placed across the mouth of the 
lagune with the intention of driving with full force against 
them ; and so sweeping them away. But Pisanl was not an 
idle spectator of this movement. Dividing his flotilla into 
two, he placed one portion at the barricades to meet the fleet 
of Muraffo, and reserved the other for the rafts that were 
coming down the lagUne The action commenced between 
the fleets of the two republics, each commanded by its 
admiral. In vain did the Genoese galleys bear down upon 
the Venetians— again and again they were repulsed; and as 
the object of Fisani was to protect the barricades from his 
enemy, he was contented to act merely upon the defensive, 
avoiding; as much^ possible, a close collision with the hostile 
fleet, and keeping them from coming side by side by a constant 
discharge from the archers with which his galh'ys wore 
manned. Meantime, the other portion of the Venetian fleet 
awaited the nearer approach of the rafts. These latter had 
now reached a part of the lagune, where the Venetians had 
driven down piles of timber attached to which were beams 
which floated across the water. In order to pass these the 
Genoese were forced to get off the rafts and stand in the 
shallows nearly up to their necks, while they endeavoured to 
lift the rafts over the floating barrier. With infinite toil they 
had now succeeded in forcing two or three of the lightest of 
the rafts beyond the beams, and still, to their surprise, their 
enemies looked on without an effort to check them. Another 
and another of those frail barks was freed, and the men 
springing from nearly all the others into the water, prepared 
for one simultaneous and decisive effort. N o w was the moment 
for 'Which the Venetians had waited. The land forces had 
moved do'wn to the brink of the lagune, watching in silence 
and ill-restrained eagerness the progress of the enemy. The 
moment was now come when that restraint should be removed. 
Drawing his sword, Zeno waved it over his head and crying 
out— “ On comrades, on— follow me.” He plunged into th(* 
waters and was soon wading deeply through them. The cheers 
of a thousand voices promptly responded to his cry— “ On, 
on ! follow the general,” was heard on all sides, and the tl^oops 
dashed impetuously into the lagune and struggled onward to 
meet the foe. 

While the land forces were thus occupied in this Singular 
movement, Fisani's galleys bore down upon the ill-fated rafts. 
The oolUsion was terrible, as the large, heavy galleys came 
crusfiing over the frail and ill- constructed floats, smashing 
through them as the ploughshare tears through the foil and 
breaks It in pieces. Many of them were sunk with drowping 
wretches clinging to the spars ; those which hod not yet 
pa^ed thO boom made all speed back towards Chio^k ; but 
grt^t numbers of the men were already diseinbarke^ and 
.With the eourlige of dmpair now fought their way in 

It at this ,oriais that tJie Zeno 

l^ble and a noyei it was 

Mm a speclef^ 

ist^oiiil noi upon the decks of galleys, but mid-deep the 
water, A silent, deadly struggle ensued ; silent save when 
that sllende Was broken by the gurgle of some death*groan 
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bubbling up tbtough. the water, .or the aploi^ wdunded 
man aa he fell down dying the double death of alaughter and 
drowning* At length victory declared in favour bf the 
TeneUana. The greater portion of the Genoeae who had thus 
rashly deserted their rafts were slain, the residue of them 
contrived to struggle back and rejoined thei^. companions, 
and ultimately regained Chioggia, with a considerable portion 
of their effects, which, fortunately for them, had been stowed 
upon the rearmost rafts, and thus remained above the boom. 
There was little booty, therefore, for the soldiers, save what 
armour was on the slain, and such jewels and money as they, 
ha^upon their persons. But the issue of the day was of no 
sn^l importance to Zeno. He had succeeded in checking 
the spirit of discontent and insubordination, and animated the 
troops with new vigour and fresh dependence upon him. 
Above all, he had counterplotted the crafty condottiere, and 
even made use of him, without his knowledge, as a vehicle of 
communicating the schemes which he was plotting against the 
republic. 

And now the day was w€*U nigh finished, when but one 
further duty remained to be discharged; Zeno sat in 
the large apartment of the fort which we have already 
described ; around him were several of the military leaders, 
and amongst them some faces with which’ we ate already 
acquainted — the Count Polaui, Checco, and Koberto di 
Recanati. In the midst of the apartment stood the German 
arblasteer and the throe Italian soldiers, the latter with their 
hands bound. It was a court-martial, which, notwithstanding 
the busy events of th%day, Zeno did not neglect to call. 

“Signori,” said the general, addressing the ofiicers, ** I 
must crave the aid of your judgments for a short space. The 
affairs of the morning prevented my disposing of this matter 
sooner.'* 

A m(»ment’8 pause ensued, when he continued, 

“Stand forth, good arblasteor, and state to the court thy 
grievance.” 

The big German, whoso wrath had cooled down consider- 
ably since the morning, seemed but little desirous to prosecute 
the matter any further. Nevertheless, in his owm defence, he 
Avas forced to detail the transactions w'hicK we have already 
related. When he had ended his story, he exclaimed with a 
rude good nature, 

“Der teufel, general, I bear no malice, not I. Let yonder 
lance- man give me back what he won of me, and I am 
content,” 

“Dost hear what the German says, fellow?" asked the 
general of the Italian soldier. “'Wilt thou do as he requires ?** 

'I'he lance-man looked at his companions, and then replied, 

“ So please your cxc<'llency, I will.*' 

“It is well,” said Zeno. “Thou doest voluntarily that 
which, hadst thou Tcdused, thou shouldst have been com- 
pelled to do. So much for the matter between thee and this 
German. Now for that which is of graver import. Messires, 

I c’^ave your attention.” , 

Z<*no then detaih d to those whom he had summoned, the 
tumultuous scene of the morning, the immediate cause of 
which was the complaints of the three men of Hecanati’s 
band, and their demand for increased pay. When he had 
ended the statement, he asked, 

“ And now, Messires, is not this a plain violation of the 
allegiance which the soldier owes to the state that pays him? 
What say your"' 

There was but one whose voice was not heard in affirma- 
tion of Zeno's question. To that one Zeno now turned, oml 
said, 

“ Sir Boberto di Recanati, I would have your judgment in 
this matter, as the captain of these men. Perhaps I am 
justified, by your silence, in holding thlt you concur with all 
those present/*’ * 

The condottiere bowed slightly, as if implying an assent 
which he da^d hot withhold { but Zeno still looked at him 
as if demanding a more unequivocal ckpresslnn of his opinion. 
The condottiere was therefore folded to speak out. 

" t do not dissent firom the opinion of the court i the matter 


is as you say, signore, too pltdn to admit of dissent. Methinks, 
however, it might have been safciy left to their own chief to 
deal with these offenders, as 1 would assuredly have done after 
I had aided in suppressing, for the time, the discontents whiHh 
somehow manifest themselves amongst the troops but too 
often of late," 

The look and tone with which these words were uttered did 
not escape the observation of Zeno ; nevertheless, he seemed 
not to notice them, but continued, 

“ Well then, signori, the opinion of the court is unanimous, 
that these three men, belonging to the lances under the com- 
mand of Sir Roberto di Recanati, have been guilty of mu- 
tinous language, and of having excited the troops to revolt 
against the republic. And now for the punishment to be 
awarded. With that I shall charge myself. Is the provost- 
marshal in attendance ?'* 

The officer referred to stept forward. 

“ Lead forth these men to the quarters of Sir Roberto di 
Recanati’s band, and in the presence of their companions — for 
I shall look to you, Sir Roberto, that your troops are turned 
out — proclaim that tliey have been found guilty by their own 
captain and this whole council, of* having excited the muti- 
nous tumult of this morning, and then declare the sentence 
wliich the state awards — the loss of the right hand. And add 
that which thovi tindest written herein." So saying, Zeno 
wrote a few lines which he folded and delivered to the pro- 
vost-marshal. The culprits were immediately removed, and 
the court rose. 

“ Aye, let it be so," muttered Recanati to himself, as he 
made his way to his quarters. “ Pool that thou art ! I w'ill 
indeed do thy will in this matter. 11a! thou seest not how 
thou art pla) ing my game. When thy provost-marshal chops 
(jff the hands of those three poor caitifis, he shall have done 
more to forward my plans and to make the troops disaffected 
than I could have accompHshcfl in days of plotting." 

And the condottiere smiled and oompresst (I his thin lips, 
and pursued his way homewards. 


The troops of Recanati were drawn out in front of the fort, 
n waiting in silence the scene that was about to be presented to 
them. Many, too, of the other mercenaries wore present, and 
amongst them a number of the English archers of Sir William 
Cheke, Whether the app(‘arance of these latter was casual or 
the result oi‘ some precautionary arrangement of Zeno's "we 
shall not say. And now tho three pris^ors were led in 
front of the soldiery, bound and guarded by the men of the 
provost-marshal. This officer proceeded deliberately to state 
the crime of which the men had been found guilty, and ihen 
said in a loud voice — 

“ Hear tho sentence which the state awards —that each of 
these men shall lose his right hand ! But," he coriiirued, 
reading from a scroll in his hand, during tho breathless silence 
(a silence which Recanati knew was like the lull which pre- 
cedes the whirlwind on a sultry day in summer), “ tho most 
Serene Republic, through her goneralissimo, remits the 
punishment in consideration, of the alacrity with which tho 
soldiers returned to their duty and tho bravery with wliich 
they fought to-day." 

The effect of this unexpected pardon was electrical. Shouts 
rent the sky as tho liberated men joined their comrades, 
“ Viva Zeno I Viva il generate ! Viva la Signoria !" resounded 
on every side ; and one could scarce credit that they who now 
uttered these acclamations were the same fierce soldiery who, 
a few hours before, had assailed the same general with threats 
and intimidation. The dark eyes of the condoUitTc glittered 
with malignmt passion at an issue so utterly different from 
tliat which he had confidently calcuHted upon. Clenching 
hands with suppressed rage, he said hissingly— 

“ Sacro Biavolo 1 che cosg sqiagurata ! Who could have 
foreseen such an issue ? Well, w'cll, the wind takes many a 
turn; who kuQWfl bow soofi this breese may chop about and 
blow fr(m|.the opposite quarter. And then— 
let our look to himself* In the 
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^^ihist sweet city o' Oark/’ aathe ** natives*' deiioiaiaate it, 
jbai ftom titae immemorial been the head-quarters of Irishry, 
or rather the principal totm in rt, fbr it has for many a day 
been an English Stronghold, and until the suddeii growth of 
Belfisst, it was the greateat,.if not the 6nly commercial town in 
Ireland. The name is said to be derived from Ctrough or 
an Irish word, meaning morass or swamp, ‘as the site 
was forinerly a cluster of marshy islands, often overflowed by 
the riyer Lee. Its identity with that of the well-known 
bottle-stopping wood, has furnished materials for a great 
variety of jokes, some of which Croker has recorded amongst 
graver matter. One is told of Foote, who, on being asked, at a 


ASSWtXfiii 

length, as It ware, in one direct broad streetr kdd ihe Nanlfi 
having a bridge over it! ” The river was not made iarilfable ih 
the south channel till 1670, and about that time, t&e town, 
which, till tj^en, was but a receptacle fbr provision^ from the 
surrounding Country, began to improve rapidly. The easterii 
marshes, on which the best part Of Cork now stands, 
drained, and a bowling green and pleasure gardens establishid'' 
upon them ; but these were destroyed by the' Earl of Marl- 
borough (afterwards Duke), in 1090, when besieging the p?!ace. 
The*fortiflcations gradually decayed from this time IbnrairdV 
and were reploced by useful buildings ; canals were aiohed 
over, the marshy islands united with one another, the 
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con^vial entertainment given by an Irish nobleman, if he had 
bi|en dt Cork, replied, ** No, my lord, but I have seen a 
good tteny dra^ it this evening another of CurrOB^ 
who; to /f ‘Uppish companion for wearing a shabby 

ooatli on kiletim k'the pack(H from England to Ir^nd, said# 
i aV»y>i it a ]?dnt to ^ to sea in a Corkjuic^V* " • ^ 
In m^ consist^ of but one street, like any 

lariefe village' of'; day,' and was thus delc^'bedby 
jda|Sden/'’''**Bj^Ios#'^^ of wajblh'thejbrk'of a«| ' 

about it, and tmUMi’ 
'■hwriflA, not puisiabie 'thi<n!i^ by^'^d#s; lying'^out^ln 


city assumed its present appearance, which fully entltlea it to 
the praises its inhabitants bestow on it. But it a 
while b^ote it becnme celebrated for its gaiety. IjoW. OrrStyi 
' in writing to Dean Swift in 1736* drew a woful plctiiire of its 
' dulUlis* a descripUoli which would noW-a-days; weVIkhl^ M 
aiqptiOake tone toim in Ireland but Deity. 
si^ he* ** sto as ^asy* the Qnakefs asiiMk* W ' " 

aSlioly and is fUU of the' Loyd iss’ ey^ ; aB'thfiE 
even' the; ho#'’ and 

o^enoe' of 'yore* ,uiifordlshed with ' 

^;undey^rito of the 
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are as hard to bo found as money, sense, honesty, or risen with Cork as regards the number of the historical remi- 
truth.” niscences connected with it. Limerick boasts itself the ** city 

To ^liven the place a little, a theatre was opened in 1760 of the violated treaty;’’ Derry, ‘*tho maiden city, as having 

by Spronger Barry, and the first night of the performance was sustained the ever-memorable siege, which Orangemen, in 

signalised by a very uncommon occurrence. There had been their cups, to this day celebrate with jubilation ; but for a 

an execution that morning for robbery, and the body of the real city of broils, and tumults, and wfrs, and rumours of 

culprit, after hanging for the usual length of time, was cut wars, and changes, and revolutions, give us Cork, It wsa 

down and deUvered to his friends. One of the actors, named here that Perkin Warbeck, the personater of the murdered 

Glover, having a taste for surgery, and fancying the man was Duke of York, first made his appearance upon the scene ; 

not dead, used means to restore animation, and succeeded, and the first who saluted him king was John. Watley, a 

Patrick Bedmond, for such was the name of the hapless wealthy Cork citizen, afterwards mayor; and when the 

wight^ having indtdged rather fteely in whiskey on the impostor had been baffled in hn gland, baffled in Scotland, 
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evening, in honour of his rest nation, 'Went to the theatre, and and baffled in France, hither ho returned to recruit his 
on seeing Glover, rushed on the stage, to the terror of the failing fortunes, and hence he hurried to his doom in London, 
and thanked him publicly in the most uproarious This busint es caused Cork for the first time to feel the effects 
manner. Even at this period Cork was famed for its hand- of royal displeasure. Henry Vll, deprived it of its ch^er, 
some women, who made their appearance in the height of the but soon restored it, however. Towards the close of the 
mode, though London was then at a fortnight’s distance, and fifteenth century, Cork was a thriving place, but, strange to 
Paris beyond ach of all persons of moderate expectations, say, the citizens all intermarriL'd with one another, for the 
Jherc were assemblies held once a fortnight, and smaller ones* simple and cogent reason, that the whole of the sunound^ 
weekly, called for admission to which a trilling charge country being in possession of the Irish clans, who txeam 

was made, and the company sang, danced, walked, or played the towns-peonle as Sasscnachs. the latter never a®'®" » 
cards, without restraint, show their noses outside the walls, much less go 

No town in Ireland, Dublin alone excepted, will bear compa- the purpose of making love. During the great wars of Hugh 
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Q*Neill) in rngn, the inhabitants of all creedSf 

Catholic as well as Protestant^ continued faithful to England ; 
but when Jamca I. succeeded to the throne, they became 
insubordinate and dissatisfied, being unwilling to be ruled 
by a Scotchman. The Catholic party btoke out into open 
rebellion, and signifte|J their abhorrence of the new dynasty 
by burning all the biblea and prayer-books they could lay 
their hands upon. Lord Mountjoy, however, put an end 
to the tumult on his arrival in May, 1G03, and hanged the 
ringleaders. In the 'revolution of 1041, Cork adhered to 
th * royal cause, even after it had become desperate ; but as 
soon as Cromwell made his appearance before it, it speedily 
surrendered, terrified by the “ crowning mercies’" which that 
personage declared Providence had bestowed on the republi- 
can arms in other quarters. On this occasion, Oliver, pro- 
bably for the first time in his stern, rigid, and sanctimoni- 
ous life, was pleased to be facetious. IJut the joke he per- 
petrated was grim, severe, and sarcastic, as became the 
witticisms of a general of the Commonw’ealth. He had ordered 
the church bells to be all taken dow^n and converted into 
siege artillery. The (dergy remonstrated, as did also the 
citizens. lie simply remarked in reply ; “ that since gun- 
powder was invented by a priest, he thought the best use for 
the bells would be to make cannous (canons) of them.” 

Prince Rupert proclaimed Charles IT. at Cork in 1610, but 
Admiral Blake appearing in the harbour at the head of a 
large fleet, the inhabitants wu^rc over-aw’ed, and would have 
remained q^iiet, if they had not been excited to resistance 
by the .instigation of Lord Broghill. In 1055, under the 
parliamentary reyimi\ very severe laws w^rc enacted against 
the Catholics, none of >vhom w'ere allow'ed to reside wdthin 
the walls. On the 18th of May, KiGO, Charles was again 
proclaimed, eleven days before lus restoration in England; 
and during liis reign, Cuik made rapid progress in trade and 
commerce, and the Catholics onre* more n'gained the aset n- 
dancy in the city, (’onscquently, when William of Orange 
land('d, it rttM'lurcHl iur Jume.-, and in his inteicst rt eeived a 
gariison of Irisli troo])**, and lus adhfTentn niultreatetl the 
Proti'StaJits, in whicli they wvtc eounteiianr ed hy James him- 
Btdf, wdien he made his a])j)('uram*c tliere. 

'fhe battle of the Bojue did nf>t discourage the Stuart party, 
and they still held out, till William sent a large force, under 
the Duke of Marlborough, to reduce the town. He arrived in 
the harbour in September, IGOO, and the garrison surrendered 
a week afterw^urds. The Duke of Orafton, a natural son of 
Charles II., -was killed during the siege, and there were many 
romantic disj)biy8 of vahjur oii both sides. One of these is 
worth recording, 'i'he besieger.s, having seized the cathedral, 
posted twm files of musketeers in the steeple, fo? the purpose 
of galling the garrison of an old fort with their fire. They 
succeeded so well, that thi* latter turned two gims against the 
church, and the steeple soon began to totter. The men in the 
lower got frightened, and w'cro jirejiaring to go dowU, in spite 
of the remonstrances of their oillcor, Lietitcnant Horace 
Townsend, w^hen he kiiked away the ladder by which they 
had ascended, and thus cut off all means of escape. His 
gallantry met wdlh its rev/ard, for next day the fort sur- 
rendered. 

Some slight ebullitions ot Jacobite feeling in 1715, and again 
in 1715, are the onJy political incidents worthy of notice which 
have since taken place. 

Rich as (Jork is in historical reminiscences, in literary and 
OTtistio associations it is probably still richer, if we may b© 
avowed to include the county witiv the city. Who does not 
thiit it was in the latter that the gentle author of the 
** Fiwri'e Queene” lived, and loved, and laboured, and fled in 
the night from his burning homestead at KUcolman, with the 
yeUs of I'yTone’s kerns ringing in Ids oars; thus paying the 
penalty of his Saxon oiigin, and being in no way respected 
for hi» poetical abilities, w'hioh the clan* were but ill pre- 
pared to appreciate ? Hia “ View r)f the State of Ireland/' 
oompoftod in his retroat at Cork, is a faj^thful dviscriptipn 
of the country at that period, and sbouud.s acute oWr- 
Tfttionft, and sound criticisma on the man and manners of 


ith© time. Three books^ at least, of the “ Faerie Queene ** 
were written in the same romantic retreat, and here, too, h© 
was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh, the ‘‘courtier, scholar, 
and soldier,’* and one of the warmest of his friends. Raleigh 
had been commissioned in 1580, in the army that was sent to 
repress the rebellious Earl of Desmond, who was aided by 
Spanish and Italian auxiliaries, and, during the summer of 
1581, being left in command of the Queen’s forces by the Eari 
of Ormond, lay in the woods about Lismore, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cork, carrying on a partisan warfare with the 
insurgents, and occasionally residing at Cork. It was 4it the 
close of these troubles that Spenser came to Irelai^d, having 
beep pre.sented by Elizabeth wdth three thousand and twenty- 
eight acres of the lands of the unfortunate Desmond in the 
county of Cork, but on condition that he should reside on his 
property. When Raleigh returned from his American voyage, 
he, too, took a part in the “ Munster Plantation,” by taking 
possession, under royal letters patent, of twelve thousand 
acres of the conquered tc^rritory. The house in which he 
resided, and the garden in which ho first planted the potato 
in Ireland, are still shown to the visitor at Youghal, On his 
return from the txpedition against Spain and Portugal in 
1589, he paid a visit to his estates, and saw Spenser in his 
shady retreat on the pleasant banks of the Mulla. The poet 
celebrated his friend’s return by the poem entitled ” Colin 
Clout’s come Home Agame,” the dedication of which he 
dates from “ his house at KUcolman.” 

It was in Cork that Penn, the great William Penn, first 
became a quaker. The new society made their appearance 
there about 1056, and Penn, having attended one of their 
meetings, was so struck by the homily preached by Thomas 
Lowe upon the text — “There is a faith that ovenioiuf s the 
w'orld, and there is a faith that is overeome hy the world,” 
that he adopted the broad brims and straight collars on the 

S])Ot, 

lie did not eseapi*' the persecutions with which all dissenters 
were visited at that day. He was arresud in 1607 with 
several others, and (arned before tlie mayor, win), howevtT, 
knowing his father’s influence in England, olfered to lihtTalo 
him, it he gave a bond for his future good behaviour. Penn, 
however, being of opinion that he could behave himsidf 
sufiiciently well to Satisfy the expectations of all rcasomihle 
men without any bond at all, sturdily refused, and w'as there- 
upon committed to gaol. A manly lettt'r addr(*ssed to Tjord 
Orrery procured his release, but eighteen of his companions 
in roisfottune were left to languish in eonilncment. During 
his imprisonment, John Exham, another quaker, an enthu- 
siastic di»seminator of the new doctrines, and an old soldier 
of Cromwell’s army, Walked through the streets, clothed in 
sackcloth, and with ashes on his head, jircaching rejicntunce 
and amendment ett life. The authoritie.s, considering, we 
presume, that these things were not so necessary as lOxham 
imagined, shut him up also, for a hmg period, but could not 
damp him ardour. He lived till 1720, when he was ninety 
years of age, and wlumever he found himself at liberty, p(Tsc- 
vtwd in his old course. 

A host of mhtr celebrities have in later times made their 
af^peatatiee in Cork. Barry, Butts, Grogan, and Cavanagh 
Murphy, in the fine .arts, and Boyle, the famous Karl of (Jork, 
in science, w'ould alone be sufiicient to render the place illus- 
trious. The writers who, irf the columns of the Xation, in 
1843 and 1844, poured forth so rich a stream of ballad 
poetry, and shed lustre on the follies of the O’Conncllito agi- 
tation, received some of their most ardent and gifted recruits 
from the banks of the Lee. And the city too was well belovg||^ 
by the witty, the humorous, the polished, and well-read Father 
Prout, the parish priest of Watergrasshill. It is a little vil- 
lage, in the midst of bogs, and brakes, and dells, on the coach- 
road from Dublin to Cork, and if w© mistake hot— -for it is now 
along time since we travelled it —the last stage before the end .< 
of the journey. Stages are now don© away with ; even 
Bij^eoni’s cars— those capacious vehicles which in the olden 
time swept the tourist through the south of Ireland-- ire 
steadily receding before the mighty railway engine and 
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Watarijrasahill is relapsing into obsourity. It is surrounded 
by the chosen home of elves, and fairies, and gpbUna, and 
ghosts, the classic ground of myth and legend; and here for 
many a year the good father tended his hock, and amused the 
world of London by his quaint disquisitions and s^ibs in the 
pages of Fraser/’ He belonged to the old scliool of parish 
priests, who will never more be seen in Ireland, but who 
differed firom many of their successors in being polished and 
travelled gentlemen, well read in foreign literature, haters of 
broils, and lovers of jovial companions and good wine. Peace 
to their ashes! Father Prout was the last of thorn, and in. 
him Cork lost a son who, in all his wanderings, looked to her 
with fondness and regret. The church of Shandon, a very 
conspicuous object — an engraving of which we hercw'ith i)re- 
sent to our readers — came in for a large share of his regard. 
It stands upon the ruins of Old Shandon Castle ; and the 
belfry, with its beautiful peal of bells — built on one side, 
strange to say, of grey stone, and on the other of red- -is 
associated in the mind of every genuine Corkouian with his 
dearest and tenderest recollections of his native place. Long 
ago, when Irishmen were obliged to seek refuge daily in 
foreign lands from the p^it^exy and ruiu which reigned in their 
own, a ballad was composed by some of the exiles, beginning, 
“ Faiewcll to thee, Cork, with the sugar-loaf steeple,” full of 
patlioH and beauty, in which Shandon tower, received its due 
meed of honour. Father Prout pays it a tribute no less ex- 
quisitely beautiful, in the well-known lines, which we regret 
our space will not permit us to quote entire. A few stanzas, 
however, will serve our purpose ; — 

“ With deep aftoction 
And rocollccliuii 
1 often think of 
Those Shandon belN, 

Whoso sounds so w iUl would, 

In the da^s of childhood, 

.. Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spe lls, 

“ On this 1 ponder 
Where’er 1 zander, 

And thu> grow hmder, ^ 
fcjwoet Cork, of tlieo ; 

With thy bells of Shandon, 

Tliat sound so gruml on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 


I’ve hear® bells chiming 
' ^ Full many a clime in, 

Tolling sublime iji 
Cathedral shrine, 

"While at a glihe rate 
Brass tongues would vibrato j 
But all their music 
Spoke nought like thine. 

“ For memory, dwelling 
On each X)roud swelling 
Of tliy belfry knelling 
Its bold notes free. 

Made llie bells of Shaudoix 
Sound far more grand on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee.” 

With the mention of one other name wo shall conclude tliis 
notice ; but this is a greater one than any— Father Mathew, 
of temperance celebrity — who has worked so great a revedu- 
tion ill the social habits of the Irish people. He is a native 
of Thoniastown, and was ^^dueat(;d at Maynooth. He took 
religious vows aa a Capiiclxin friar, and entered upon his 
labours at C^ork. The frightful consequences resulting from 
excessive whiskey drinking amongst the peasantry struck 
him at unco, and he formed the noble resolution of devoting 
his whole life and energies to the extirpation of this pernicious 
habit. He commeueed holding moetings J;wicc a w'cek, in 
which he detailed to his hearers, in simjile but forcible lan- 
guage, bow much evil their drinking customs brought upon 
them, and called upon them to take the total abstinence 
pledge. This was administered in the shape of a simple -sow, 
dictated by the father himself, after which he added, “ May 
God give you strength to keep your resolution •/’ at the same 
time presenting the individual with a medal. His efforts 
were crowned with an almost marvellous degree of success. 
His brother, a distiller on an extensive scale, was ruined by 
the movement, and the worthy friar himself was impoverished 
by his philanthropic labours. Ah a tribute to his worth, the 
govcrnmt'nt settled on him a pension of £.‘100 a year, but this, 
we believe, is barely suffiticnt to i)ay the premium of an 
insurance policy which he iilaced as a security in the hands of 
his creditors. The monument, of which we funiish an en- 
graving, w’as erected in his Inmour by his fellow'- citizens, but 
wc regret to say, that, owing either to poverty or apathy, it has 
never yet been completed. It stands upon the ("harlotto 
Quay, near the Ciqmcliin Church. 


MOSSES ANl) TIIEIK ALLIES. 

CLUB-MOSSBS AMI) LlVEinVOHTS. 

CKA.VTEn III., PART II. 


Thk colour of the sealc-moasos varies through all the shades 
of green into brown, yellowish, dusky purple, and bronite. 
The theca is usually black, or deep juirple, or daik brown, 
although occasionally it is nearly transparent. 

'The seta or fruit-stalk is in most caseii semi-tri^nsparent 
and as delicately reticulated as the other part* of tlic plant. 
Oui example, the pear-shay ' hI scale-mos* (/. iig. 

4.) shows tliis very beautifully. This specie^ qms 

jrequent in moist shady spi>ti. in limestone districts, and W'e 
SVe selected it as illustrative of the highly cellular structure 
of plants of this tribe. J. pimlla (fig. 6), the dwarf scale- 
moss, is given for the purpose of exhibiting the beautiful 
form of its folded sheath or periclwtium. The plant is of a 
tender green, the capsule brown, and the edges of the bell- 
shaped sheath of a delicate pink. This is given, as are all 
the other scale mosses of which w'O present drawings, as tliey 
appear when magnihed to about six times the natural size. 
Sow‘erby says, in speaking of mosses, that which may with 


equal truth be said of the tribes which at xiresent engage our 
attention, “It is ehidly in tbo economy of nature that wc 
must look for the utility of these, little xdants, that she has 
fashioned with so muidi care, and for the reproduction luid 
dissomiiii^tion of W'hich she has invented so beautiful and 
comph^iifcd an apparatus as that described above, though 
tl)oy arc destined for the mr>st jrart to flourish W'hcre no human 
eyiB behwjds that beauty, no intL'lUgencc, save her own, can 
calculate the necessity and advantage of their existence. 
Their ministry is pursued in concert with other families lower 
in the scale of vegetable being ; the smaller species assisting 
in the production of soil upon newly formed lands, elotjhing 
wdth verdure the most bajTcu spots, and gradually fitting 
them for the support of the higher order of plants ; while the 
larger are occupied in no smaU degree in the production of 
land itself, especially the aquatic kinds, which fix themselves 
upon the surf’tifeo ^if lakes and stagnant waters, already inter- 
laced with the slender stems of the Cham^Confirm^ and 
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plants of similar habit, gjraduaiiy con'Vertipg the liquid plain 
into a partially solid one, on which erentn^y grasses* rushes, 
&c., arc capable of growing ; thus are formed morasses, whioh, 
by a further progress of yegetatlon, become at length fertile 
meadows. While thus slowly operating to increase the extent 



Fig. 4. — The Pear-shaped Scale Moss. 


of the habitable world, their influence directly and indirectly 
affects in various ways, but more frequently, perhaps, unseen 
and unsuspected, the welfare and interest of those who are too 
apt to despise their apparent insignificance, and too proud to 
stoop to the examination of their surpassing beauty.” Of the 


wells and rivulets. The slippery scal»^moss (X Pmqm*} is 
another of this description; 

We next come to the family marchmti^f named from 
Nicholas Marchant, a noted botanist. It is a pretty and.singu^ 
tribe* its trivial name* liverwort, being derived from a fancied 
resemblance to the human liver ; this resemblance was supposed 
to indicate seme special virtue in the plant, as connected with 
that organ, and in olden time it was considered a specific for 
jaundice and other such disorders. The marchanti® grow on 



Fig 5. — The Dwarf Scale Moss. 

earth or the bark of trees in damp places, spreading over the 
ground in the form of a green incrustatir>n, from the lower 
surface of which root-fibres arc developed, Tlus crust or 
thallus is entirely composed of cellular tissue, the cells of the 
outer layer being closer in texture than the rest, and forming 
a thick leather^cuticle, in which are large stomata. The 
fruit consists of a head of spore-cases, radiating from a central 
disk called the “ shield,” like the spokes of a wheel. The 



Fig. 6. — The Broad-leafed Scale Moss, 


speclies which render their feeble aid in thus converting water 
into land* are some of the little frondose scale-mosses, and also 
some of the other tribes of the hepnticesL. The broad- leaved 
scale-moss (J. fig. 6), which is depicted of the 

natural Bite, is one of these. It is frequent on lUoist heatl^e, 
^d in damp woods, and thickets, especially by thf sides of 


head is mounted on a long stalk springing from a bell-shaped 
sheath, which starts from the surface of the frond or thallus, 
usually at the margin. The spore-cases or thee® open by 
irregular fissures, either four or eight in number. Besides this 
normal fruit, ffemmo!, or detached buds, of quite a different 
structure, are found on these plants. These are small leafy 
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whicK spontaneoualy separate from tlie parent plant, 
and when mature are washed out by the rain, and carried 
abnndantly to imw localities, where they spring up and ^ow 
•very rapidly, ^he form of the thalli or fronds of the mat- 
chaiitim is thus quaintly described by the good ol^ herbalis 
Gerard s— Liverwort is a kinde of mosse which spreadeth 


the fronds* The sporules are large, of a dark olive hue, 
The*fronHs, when bruised, send forth a peculiar fragrance, 
like bergamot. « 

The other example given (fig. 8) is of tlie star-headed liver- 
wort {H, polyfiiorpha)^ a species even more common than the 
conical. 



Fig^ 7. —Conical Liverwort. 


itsolf abroad upon the ground, having many uneven or 
criiinplcd leaves lying over one another, as the scales of fishes 
d<j ; greenc above, browne underneath.’ ’ These fronds are 
variously lobea, their colour is a living green, and when 
broadly spread over a damp bank or the wall of a fountain or 
reservoir of water, they form a beautiful object. The Germans 


Of the other genera which the order hvpaiicem comprises 
we shall say but little, as they are few and, in comparison, 
insignificant. 

Targionia hypophylla at first sight resembles a marchantia, 
but differs in its fructification, which is globose and nearly 
buried in the margin of the frond ; and this, with amhocerus 



Fig. 8. — Staj*-headcd Liverwort. 


have the aame name for the tribe as ourselves, and call it 
The conical liverwort (fig. 7} is common. It is 
of a yellowish-green tinged with brown ; the peduncle, or 
fruit- stalk, is white touched with.pmk, and fleshy. It springs 
from a concave disk, usually situated in the marginal defra of 


punctatUB, sphmrocarpua terrestris, and a frw species of g 
little tribe called ricciia,— on which, as they are for the most 
part little kxtd%n ,^|fmd not of much general interest, we shsll 
not enter part|eul8rly,r*complete the number of the ^enc^a 
contained in diis order. y 
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PEERS AND M.P/Sj • 

OB, ’ 

,, LORDS AND COMMONS, 

^ n» 

That the proceeding does not in all cases pass off with per- 
fect smoothness, the reader of Lord Byron’s life iA- aware. 
Mr. Dallas, who was present, says: “I accompfinied Lord 
Byron to the house. He was received in one of the anti-cham- 
bers by some of the officers in attendance, with whom he settled 
respecting the fees'to pay ; one of them went to apprise the Lord 
Chancellor of his being there, and soon returned for him. There 
W'ere very few persons in the house ; Lord Eldon was going 
through some ordinary business ; then Lord Byron entered. 
I thought he looked still paler than before, and he certainly 
wore a countenance in which mortification was mingled wutli, 
but subdued by, indignation. He passed the w'oolsack without 
. looking around, and advanced to the table whore the proper 
officer was attending to administer the oaths. AVhen he ha4 
■gone through, them the chancellor, quitted his scat and went 
towards liim with a smile, putting out his hand warmly to 
welcome him, and though I did not catch his words, I saw 
that he paid him some compliment. This was all thrown 
aw'ay upon Loid Lyron, who made a stiff bow Aad put th^ 
tips of his fingers into th(‘ chancellor’s hand. The chancellor 
did not press a welcome so received, but resumed his seat, 
while Lord Byron carelessly seated hinwelf on one of the 
empty benches to the left of the throne, imnaily ocenpied by 
the lords in opposition. . . , Wc returned to St. Lames’s 
Street, but he did not recover his spirits.” His lordship's 
monifii’ation arose in part from the fact that his relative, the 
Earl of Carlisle, had not offered to introduce him. To re- 
venge himself for this disappointment, Byron, in his ** English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” took a biting revenge. Till 
then he had introduced his guardian into the satire in the 
most complimentary manner possible— 

“ On one alone Apollo deigns to'smilo, 

^ And crowns a new Roscommon in C’arlislc.” 

In common with members of the House of Commons, peers 
enjoy all the privileges they possess. They have, however, 
others. They may vote by proxy ; they are not subject to 
make ansuer to questions from iho lower house of parliament; 
they cun only be tried by peers, and a p(3er has this advantage 
on his tiiuil, all his peers are summoned to his trial, and he is 
acquitted or condemned by the verdict of the majority, which 
is not given upon oath, but in the form, “Guilty,” or “Not 
guilty, upon my honour,” pronounced by each peer in his 
place in answer to the question severally put by the lord 
stcw'ard who presulcs in the court, beginning with the 
youngest buron and proceeding to the first duke or senior 
prince of the blood royal. A peer, also, answers to bills 
in chancery upon his honour and not upon his oath ; but 
when he is examined i-ithcr in civil or criminal coses* as a 
witness, or in the liigh court of parliament, he must be 
sworn. A peer cannot be bound to keep tlie peace in any 
^otlur than the courts of queen's bench and chancery, and jthe 
honour of peers is so highly tended by law that it is much 
more penal to spread false reports of them iljan of othc'f men ; 
scandal against them being culled “scwidj^um raagtialuro,” 
and subjected to punishment by divers ancient statutes. 
Peers are exempted from attending comrt leats or on 
“posse eomilatus.” A peer caitnot loss astato but by dOMt% 
or attainder, cxccipl, indeed, he wast^ hw SsState ftp as not itp 
be able to support his dignify ; then he can be dogrsdsd by 
act id parUunitiil ; but ihere is but one instance bf this 
supremo jurisdiction, which was in the case of Georgs N&vUle, 
Duke of Bedford, in the n ign of Edward VI. 

The great council of lords syiiriuial ard temporal dates as 
far back as the time of AVilUam the Conqueror, In the reign 
of Henry HI.* where wa more eicarly see daylight, it was 
entirely composed oTf such persons, holding lands by barony, 
as summoned by particular writ of parliament. Tenuro 
and sumn^ns were both essential at this tinxe m* order, to 
render any one a Ipr^ of parliament. No fl^pidtual peer was 
summoned without a ^arcmiol term. Tbe prior of St. Laipsa> 


at Nor^ampton* having been summoned in the twelfth of 
Edward II., was discharged upon his petition because he had 
nothing of the king by barony, but only m fVanhalmoign. 
The prior of Bridlington, after frequent summonses, was 
finally left out with an entry made in the roll that he held 
nothing of the king. The abbot of Leicester had been called, 
to fifty parliaments, yet, in the twenty- fifth of Edward III. he 
obtained a charter of perpetual exemption, reciting that he 
held no lands or tenements of the. crowix by barony or any 
such service as bound him to attend parliament or councils ; 
but there were great irregularities in the lists of persons sum- 
moned, “ It is worthy of observation,” remarks Mr. Hallam 
in a note, “ that the spiritual peers summoned to parliament 
were in general considerably more numerous than the tem- 
poral. This appears, among other causes, to have saved the 
church from that sweeping reformation of its wealth, and 
perhaps of its doctrines, w'hich the commons wore thoroughly 
Inclined to make under Richard II. and Henry IV. Thus 
tlie reduction of the spiritual lords by the dissolution of the 
monasteries w^as indispensably required to bring the ceele- 
siastical order into due subjection to the stfito. From the 
time of Edward JII. the council, consisting of the chief 
ministers of the crown, and the lords’ house In parliament, 
wero often blended together in one assembly. Thus was 
formed* the great council which exercised a considerable civil 
as well as criminal jurisdiction. In the time of Edward III, 
or Richard II. the lords, by their ascendancy, threw the judges 
and rest of the council into shade, and took the decisive juris- 
diction, entirely to themselves, making use of their former 
colleagues but as a.‘»sistant8 and advisers, as they still ef)n- 
tinue to be held in all the judicial proceedings of the house. 
Ages Imve come and gone, and the grand council of the nation 
is now not in the upper, but lower house ; but, as part 
of the whole English ^ugistitution, it still exists. And ihoxigh 
now of decreased impwance and power, still it has claims 
for the intellect it yet boasts, and for the good it yet accom- 
^plishcs. lutellcctiiully, it must take a high stand, for it is 
constantly replenished from the most sucecsKful lawyers 
of the other house, llistoricully, it has been the harrier 
against the despotism of the cromi. To the great whig 
families that upheld the revolution of 1088 — that bravely con- 
tended with a lower house of Jacobites — we owe the Hanover 
succession, and England’s subsequently growing favour. On 
the face of it, it si'oms absurd that a man should be a legislator 
born ; but, at the same time, pracifcally the custom has not 
been fraught with the evil which might have been anticipated. 
It is very clear that many men who hirve done the state good 
service, have cured more for acquiring hiTcditary honours tor 
their children, than for the immediate eclat which promotion 
to the peerage conferred on them. 

Of course the lords do not act ns common men. For in- 
stance; in divisions they give tluir voles beginning at the 
lowest and pnoceeding srrialhn to tVio peers highest in rank. 
Each one answers for himself, content or non-content. If 
the numbers should chance to be equal, it is iuvaiiably pre- 
sumed that the house is against the bill. The lords are still 
^ue to the maxims of their forefathers. We arc unwilling to 
chaivg^ the laws of England. Right or WTong, a law is a law, 
an4, with them* for tliat reason alone, is to be reverenced and 

C jxyed, The lord has this advantage over an M.R. : the 
r tnay pair off when a division is about to take place, and 
the loss of his vote to Ids party is compijisated for i>y 
absence of the vote of the M.P. with whom he pairs off to 
his party. A lord may do more than this : he may vote for a 
measure by proxy. Borne nun are very large holders «sf 
proxies. The number of those held by the late Duke of Wel- 
lington was prodigious, and almost dangerous to the state. 
There were times when the noble duke had nearly half the 
votes of the peers in his pockets. Debating, in such circum- 
stances, must have J>een little better than a farce. 

THE Lomn HIGH CHAXOEILOH. 

The world in general und the readers of “ Bleak Hoitse ” in 
par^ticuiari we take it, have heard of the Itojd High ChanceUox, 
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the Keepef of tlio Great Seal— ^ of her Majesty’s Oonsoieiiee-^of 
church livings and patronage and power held by no othCT 
living man, OHiis power and influence in general it does not 
become ur lierolo Wt it doe» Weome us very bfiefiy 

to state that ho is Realtor the House of liords, afld that, 
therefore, we have iomeihiflg to do iMrith him here. One of 
the oldest oflioes existing is that uf Lord Chancellor} the 
almost fabulous Arthur is said to have had a chancellor ; cer« 
tainly such an officer existed in the time of the Ajtglo- Saxon 
monarcha, for the good St, Swithin, we believe, was one. 
But in our point cf view he is merely Speaker of the House of 
Lords, an office he holds whether he be peer or not. In recent 
times, for instance, We find on the 22nd of Ndveuibcr, 1830, ail 
entry iu the list of peers present, ** Henricus Brougham, Cxn- 
cellarius ; ' ' but he had no right to debate and vote till the 
following day, when the entry of his name and office appears 
in the same place, ** Bominus Brougham et Vaux, Cancel^ 
larius.” This jirivilege of speaker, according to Lord Camp- 
bell, is said to belong to him by prescription, and he has 
enjoyed it' many centuries, although in the reigns of Hichard I., 
John, and Henry HI. (within time of legal memory), it was ■ 
exercih'cd by the Chief Justiciary. The crown may by com- 
niissiou name others to preside in the House of Lords in the 
absence of the Chancellor ; and no speaker appointed by the 
crowm being present, the lords of their own authority may 
choose r)iie of themselves to act as speaker, which they 
now often do in hearing appeals ; but all these speakers 
arc imniedialely buperseded when the Chancellor enters the 
house. He is a very great personage, is the Lord Chan- 
cellor, for the time being. To stay him in the execution 
of lus office is high treason. Whether he be peer or com- 
moner he has precedence above all temporal peers, except they 
bo kings’ sons, nephew s, and grandsons. If he be a peer his 
place is at the top of the dukes' bench .<|g|the left of the thvone, 
and if a commoner before the woolsatfe^ Generally, however, 
peer or not, he sits there as speaker, and when he joins in 
debate he l(‘uve8 the woolsack and stands in front of hiS |>roper 
seat at tliatop ot the dukes’ bench. Anciently the Chancellor 
addrcfised the t>vo houses on the meeting of parliament. This, 
how'i’ver, lie d()e.s not do now ; as speaker of the lords, ho is 
not e<iuul in power to the speaker of the commons. He is not 
addressed in debate. He does not name the peer who is to be 
heard : he is not appealed to as an authority on points oj 
order ; and he may do what would be considered very inde- 
corous in the Speaker of the low'or house— he may cheer 
the Bentimontft expressed by hU colleagues. When he 
addresses their lordshiiis he is to be uncovered, and he is 
covered when he addresses others including a dejnitation of the 
commons. When he appears in his official capacity in tlio 
prcRciire of the sovereign, or receives messengers of the House 
of (’ommons at the bar of tlu) House of Lords, ho bears in his 
hand the purie containing, or suppohcd to contain, the Great 
Seal ; on other occasions it lies belore him as the emblem of 
his authority, or is carried by his purse-bearer. When he 
goes before a committee of the House of Commons he wa^ars 
his robes and is attended by his mace- bearer and purse-bearer. 
Being seated, he puts on his hat, to assert the dignity of the 
Upper House ; and then, having uncovered, gives audience. 
At the opening or close of a session of parliament he is the 
bearer of the royal speech, which he delivers, on his knees, 
into the hands of his sovereign — a mode of procedure 
handed down from very early limes. In respect to dress 
he has great choice, lie may “ weare in his apparel velvet, 
satene, and other silkes of any colours except purpure, 
and any manner of furres except genettee.” In good old 
times the office was flUed by an aspiring clerk with a 
view to a fat bishopric ; now it leads to nothing further. 
It has become the ulffma Thule of the aspiring lawyer 
Once chancellor, he has nothing else to look forward 
to. On account of his high rank, his important duties, his 
great labours, and the precariouspess of his tenure, he has 
generally received the largest remimeration of any servant of 
the crown* In early times, this supply seems to have been 
principally fromixresents and bribes? then by sinecure 


places in ^ possession and reversion. Now he has a fixed 
salary, and a retiring allowance when he has resigned office, 
to enable him to maintain his station and still to exert himself 
in the public service as a judge In the House of Lords and in 
the FHry Council. Bht for the prospect of a sufficient pension 
onrethidg from office, it would be unreasonable to expect 
men who are at the hCad of a most lucrath e profession to 
give up their practice, as Is re^luited of all who accept this 
exalted but precarious dignity. It is well kno\^-n that Lord 
Brougham made a considerable Sactiflee of income by becom- 
ing Lord Chancellor, and there are* even now, barristers 
whose professional gains amount to, if they do not exceed, the 
salary attached to the chancellorship. Yet these are the men, 
and none but these, who are wanted to preside in the highest 
court of judicature in the realm. The proper tenure of office 
is during pleasure, and it is determined by the voluntary 
surrender of the Great Seal into the hands of his sovereign, 
or by the latter’s demanding it in persbn, or sending a mes- 
senger With a warrant for it under the privy seal or sign 
manual. There have been grants, says Lord Campbell, of the 
office of chancellor for life and for a time certain, but these 
Lord Coke pronounces to be illegal ; and while its political 
functions remain, the person holding it must necessarily be 
removable with the other members of the administration to 
which he lyelongs. 

Lord Campbell, in his valuable work, commemorates 107 
chancellors. Memorials of the Anglo-Saxon chancellors are 
scanty, but we have a series nearly unbroken from Maurice, 
who held the Great Seal iu the year 1067, to the present 
occupier of that important post. Of these chancidlors, the 
greater number were ecclesiastics. The first lay chancellor in 
England was Fitiigilbert, appointed by Queen Matilda soon 
after her coronation, during the short time she occupied the 
throne ; and there was no other till Sir Robert do Bf)ur(‘hier 
a soldier appointed by Edward HI. Bishop WilliaiuR, in the 
reign of James I., was the only Protestant divine who was 
ever in pos’sesaion of the Great Seal ; although the Vrivy Stal 
was hehl by a bishop during the reign of Queen Anuj. Scrope, 
in the reign of Richard H., waa the first law lord e\ or created; 
since lUen the number has considerably increased. Much of 
•the best blood in the peerage has a legal origin. 

There are now^ sitting in the House of Lords seventeen peers 
descended from chancellors in the direct line. Earl Fortescue 
from Sir John Forte.scue, Lord Mountfort from Sir Thomas 
Bromley, the Marquis of Wiru-licstcr from J^ir William Poulct, 
the Earl of Bradford from Sir Oilandu Bridgman, the Earl of 
Qovontry from Lord Coventry, the Earl of Shaftesbury from 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Earl of Winchelsca and Nottingham 
from liord Nottingham, the Earl of Guildford from Ixud 
Guildford, Earl Cowper from Lord Cowper, the Earl of Mae- 
clestield from Lord Macclesfield, Marquis Canuitn from Lord 
Camden, the Eailof Lovelace from Lord King, the Earl of 
Hardwdeke from Lord Hardwickc, Earl 'Jalbot from Lord 
Talbot, Earl Bathuist from Lord Bathurst, (lie Eail of Eldon 
from Lord Eldon, and Lord Erskine from the illustrious lord 
of that name. 

It may be satisfactory to our readers to learn that only one 
chancellor was beheaded Avhile in possession of the Great St 
and that, during the las} three hundred years, only six have been 
impeached, and only one— the great Somers— nequitlcd. So 
much for the Lord ClianceUor. Gradually he has become 
great and Strong and terrible, from ti very pmall beginning. 
As Gibbon says, This word, so humble in its origin, has, by 
a singular fortune, risen into the title of the first great oflice of 
state iu the monarchies of Europe.’' It is clear that the office 
has now reached its culminating point ; change looms in the 
future— law reformers are at work. In a short time the poli- 
tical character of the office may cease to exist. In the mean- 
while, chronicling, thinga as they arc, we could do no less 
than devote a chapter to an office which makes its possessor 
th^ president bf tho peers of England, and which has bach 
generally bCstowHd^hy victorious party chiefs on tho lawyerif 
who haie lubat ikillWy^most powerfully and succcsafully^ 
the batitOf bf party on tlie floor of Stephen’s. 
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Matbbials :— Exhibition Crochet Cotton, Nos. 14, 16,18, repeat *' from *• without, joining the 10 chain twice. The 

20, 28. 'Walker’s Penelope Hook, Nos. 3, 3i, 4. second time only work to * 2 *, work 3 long, join to 6th d.c. 

With cotton No. 20 and hook SJ, work 13 chains : make from where you joined No. 18 cotton on ; 2 toiore long on 7 

it round and in loop 24 d.c., • 1 d.c. on d.c, 7 chain, miss 2, chain, 1 d.c. ; then 3 s.c. down t^e stcmi Make 7 more 

repeat • 7 times more ; •• in 4th chain stitch of 7 chain, 1 s.c., 12 joining in the same way : fasten off. * 

chain, 1 s.c. in 6th chain from hook ; 7 chain, 1 s.c. in same /. With cotton No. 16 and hook 3. In I4th:,d.c. of c from 

as last s.c. ; 6 chain, 1 s.c., in same as last s.c., 6 chain, I s.c. where you joined No. 18 cotton on, * 1 d.c., 4 chain, join to lit 

in neaa chain stitch to 1st df 12 chain ; 6 chain repeat ”7 3 chain of e of Ist section, 4 chain, jbih to 2ncL 3 chain of e of 

times more, fasten off. 1st section ; 8 chain, join to Ist 3 chaiii.of e of 2nd sectioh, 3 

With cotton No. 18 and hook 3.1, work 10 chain, make it chain, join to 2nd 8 chain of e of 2nd section^; 8 chhiif^^^fri tO 

round, and in loop 24 d.c. * In 1st d.c. work 3 chain, 3 long,' Ist 3 chain of e of 8rd section ; 3 chain, join to ,2nd 3 ^ 

•'3 ch|jn, 1 &.C., miss 1, and repeat * 7 times more. Those only e of 3rd Section ; 4 chain, repeat all round ; d.c/ all 
' in the Jfst, 2 long, join to 4th chain stitch of 7 chain of a, 1 With cotton No. 16, and hook 3, 10 chain, ihak^ It tlpund 

jtong,' 3. chain, 1 d.c., fasten off. Make 7 more 6, joining to the and in loop ; 8 d.c. join to the same place, whe»a^jt<wl*hegan, 

7 dh^8,of a.^ the long chain of/ 6 d.c. • S chain* join to 8th d*t;. frdm 

c. With cotton No. 16 and hook 8, *• 1 s.c. in the centre of where you joined the d.c. : 6 chain, turn, 1 d.V, 7 
the two 5 chains of <t, nearest the foundation ; 7 chain, 1 s.c. miss 1, 1 s.c. in nexf^.c., repeat • 4 times mote. J(nh 

in the centre of 6 chain; 6 chain, 1 s.c. on 2Ad long of 1st same place only to last petal. In tW lastpelfit'!^!"^^ 

of 6 ‘3 chain, 1 d.c. on next divisiod repeat * 6 times the chain as follows ; 1 d.c., 4 long, join to 8th 

^cl^ain ; I d.c, in next 6 e|Lain, 7 chain, repeat ** 7 times you Joined the 1st d.c. ; 3 long, 1 d c., fasted 

mtSTe,f4istWi off. more. Joining each as you make them. / 

D.c. all round the chain and fasten off. A* With cotton No. 16 and hook No. 3, 1,6 chain, 1 a^c. in 

rf. With Cotton No. 28 attjd hock 4, * 7 chain, I s.c. in 1st 1st stitch ; then in loop ; 24 d.c., • 1 d.c. on die!, f chain, miss 

chain, and in round loopj d*c.. 4 long; 3 chain; join to d.e. 2,'repeat * 7 times more, then in each 7 cljfiih»^ d.c.;. except 

Stitches where the two 6 cha&s are found together, turn, and last, which work as follows : 6 d.c. join to'3nd ]^ihf 
on the 3 chain 1 d.c., 3 long*; Jjh^ in round loop, 4 long, 1 d.c, ; 4 d,c, in same 7 chain. ' 

jfeh jpin to the d.c. on tlto opposite side, and fasten off. The next, ; A, ; join in- the sama manner to 

^ sufficient totgo round, Joinmg altefnat^y to pi ^ ^ ^ 

Whtwe you left off In ♦. With cotton Nij. 14 and hook No* 3, 1 s>."W‘^th 

' ^ i »*c. in 6di chain ; then„in of 1st division of|tl* ^ chain, I S.c. in deit >di^vJiMafio^ 

roU3{|4 'wOjj^' ^ ^ f ^ where you 6 tisaes more, ^ to next point of y ' ** ' 1 4 $^ 

' /,in next point 8 chidnwrepeat ^ 

' ^ ® and whdbyou havffWsEte to th| 

J ^ ^ cthdn j job td^8thd.c. ^ * 7 chkb, 

in ’''round ’loop' ' ‘9tUn«s the<t0;4iiad U;i<dn to'thO'ciKid^^sldti SadtSi^^ ' 
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TO JgJiW TOBK- BXHI5ITI0N. 

Tir» great advantj^e d^f^.uxiiYeriiity ieducal^ox^. Met in the peepleol unrivall^ activity haye as yet been bafelyltuttiient 
knowledge it gives yon:^ ihiok of the eacact extent of their o^wn to .afford a glimpse of the mighty future that is still in store 
powers, as compared with those of tfeir companions, who are for them* 

to he their competi|prs in th^ great race of life. A home-bred But from the very nature of her contributions, bulky, heavy ^ 

youth, however eyeful his draining, must always lahlNir and valuable, America laboured under great and striking dis*r 

under serious* disadvantages, because, for want of a standard advantages at'" the World’s Fair in 1851. The expense of 

of pomparison by which to measure himself, he never knows carriage, in some initances from an immense distance inland, 

his weak points, nor in what direction his strength may be and over a vast expanse of ocean, — the rkk, the doubt which 

most profitably exerted, jfe may enter upon life in the full many felt regarding the success of the enterprise, — all oom- 

persimsion that every word his friends told him was true, and bined to deter American inventors and manufacturers from^ 

that he is in reality a prodigy, of learning, or one of the rising entering into competition. The consequence was, that the 

stars in ^the constelbition of science, till he perhaps finds department allotted to the United States in the Crystal Palace 

himself miserably deceived, and surpassed by thousands even was at first scantily filled, and though later arrivals helped to 

in his favourite pursuits. On the contrary, frequent trials of swell the list, its contents wore at no time of a nature to attract 

Strength with others whose occupations and prospects are the the attention of the multitude. The glittering products of 

same, ao| only sharpen hw faculties and stimulate him to in- French and Austrian and Belgian industry which surrounded 

dustry, but enable him to form an accurate estimate of his own them, as a general rule, presented far more attractions to the 

worth, tell him where ? his forte lies, reveal his weaknesses, marvelling crowds who daily thronged the fairy avenues of that 

rouse his cautien, and teach him what weapons he is most gorgeous erection. Nor did the English press at first do justice 
likely to handle with greatest dexterity. The great secret of to the efforts of the Americans. The contrast between the 

success in this world lies not merely in doing a thing well, sombre hues of their contributions, and the brilliant exterior and 

but d^ing it better than others. If you cannot beat somebody, exquisite finish of the more elaborate handiwork of their com- 

you are nobody. }t is no wonder that life is compared to a petitors, was sneeringly pointed to. It was not till the first 

battle. burst of superficial sight-seeing was over — till the thoughtful 

Now, ns far as regards all peaceful pursuits, the nations of and serious portion of the visitors began to make the Exhibition 
the world have been hitherto exactly in the position of a a place of study, with a view to discover what blessings or 

youth who has never been at either school or college, and is promise of blessing for mankind it contained, that America 

consequently in complete ignorance as to the position he received her due meed of praise. And when it came, we are 

occupies on the ladder of attainment. In the science of bound to acknowledge that it was hearty and cheerful. It 

d(*struction the scale of merit has been many a time adjusted, was then found that almost every article she sent in contained 

The killing jiowers of every people in the universe have been in itself the germ of a revolution in some department of frado 

ascertained with marvelloiufc^cety ; but strange to say, down or commerce or manufacture. It was, however, evident that it 

to the year 1851, no count^had full means of learning what was only on her own soil that her capabilities could bo rightly 

was its real proficiency in the arts which minister to human judged of, where all the products of the vast eadent of terri- 

happiness and c omfort. In that year, the Exhibition of the tory which acknowledges her laws, and which includes every 

Industry of all Nations in LcJndon for the first time made the variety of climate, from the frosts of the arctic circle to the 

artizans and manufacturers each completely aware of the pre- blazi^'.g heat of the tropics— her railway 'system, her telegraphs, 

vise niituro of their merits, Md the extent of their deficiencies her steamboats, her fire-arms,' her lopks, her sailing vessels, 

as compared with their nei^Hoours. The eyes of some of them her marine engines, all of them different from, and, lot us add, 

were jiain fully opened. Marvellous transformations took place. all of them in some way superior to those of the old world— 

Designs and ornamentations which, a month previously, had could display all their peculiarities, pow'ers. and advantages, 

been looked upon as perfection itself, appeared hideous and In no foreign country was such a consummation possible, 

absurd ; w^orkmajiship, warranted to last for over, found itself and in the New York Exhibition America has done all, and 

side by side wdtli some that plainly promised to last longer. more than all, that was expected of her. In no collection of 

The finest linen mot with finer linen still; furniture that the works of human industry has the genius of utility made 

had defied competition all over the walls, and in all the such a triumphant display. All tho ingenuity, mechanical 

new'spnpcTs, cried craYen, and showed the white feather when skill, and enterprise of a great people have been combiued,fi>r 

it found itself In the lists. In short, prejudices of every kind the single object of facilitating or securing man's dominion 
received a general shock from which they never recovered, over nature. Native cutlery has made a brilliant show, and 
Before the Exhibition opened, America, France, and England, one that may well cause Sheffield and Birmingham to tremble* 
the three great rivals in commerce and monufactur^i bad But Indeed Yankee manufacturers in this department have already 
a vague and imperfect idea of each other’s strength. None of atteined to such proficiency as to have, in many instances, 
them knew exactly what it had to fear— on wffiich side it was excluded the Englishman altogether from the market* la 
likely to be assailed. When it closed, each was p.erfectly aware locks, the old supremacy has been fully maintained, andia' 

of its owTi position. Clearly France was by far supeiioi in every- mechanics’ tools mgenuity enough has been lavished in' 

thing in which taste and artistic skill played tlie leading part, devising new shapiis. new powers, and new methods of uae. 
Nobody could jspcuso the lively Gauls of overweening vanity to dispense, one vww|||to with any progress in this direq- 
in informing the world tid oftet during t£e period of the Exhi- tion for a generation to come. Four now patent processes for 
tiOh--that f* quant articles de gofit et de luxe, la France planing boards; new machines for cutting staves, and for dress- 
y tenait, la premiere place. ’ ’ la the usefiil, in everything that ing flax ; new lathes ; new iron planers|^and shapers, lind presses 
could be accomplished J 3 y enormous pdwer of machinerjf, by which manipulate cold iron like so much putty, bruise it, 
untiring industry, , in the* art of production, in short, without alico it, roll it, bore it ; looms;;^ spinning-machines, carding- 
r^fcreiioo to anything practical utiUty, Great Britain machines, power -pumps, ste^,- pressesi, caloric - engines, 
wias undoubtedly first in the scale. But America had cer- steam-engines, screws, sewing - machines, and a, host of 
tSii^y the pre-eminence, in ingenious applications of scienco other contrivance diminishing or dispensing wdth man^ 
to industry, in in vchtiong calculated to faciUtate great labour, ‘ space and wind and wav|S|,^ 

transactions of comfoer<3«^ and everything i^^pwd the machiiiery department There is one article in it 

which acute practicality exactly although it does not, in consequence of its 

what >raa,to be expected a the _l^tircoi of " by tba public, attract so much 

which are stiU’ but imperfocwdutijliiW ■ mord than a passing notice, rfrom, 

which are, but half #'WoxWised upon the induatjfji^hoth , 

V0L.YI.. H. S.^Ti. 
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of Or&at Brimin and America. Wc need hardly «af %e. nlludo 
to Whitney’s Cotton Gin, an invention now half a century old, ^ 
but which has played aa promiiMjnt a part in the growth and 
oitension of cotton manufacture as the power-loom. 

A few facts will convince our readers of its importance. 
Oreat Britain, the great seat of cotton manufacture, receives 
eighty -four per ctut. of the raw material from America. 
In certain parts of Georgia and South Carolina, owing to 
peculiarities of the soil, the cotton when plucked is almost 
ready for exportation without any further trouble. But 
throughout the remainder of the cotton distiicts of the Union, 
it is so entangled with the seeds when gathered, that a tedious . 
course of hand picking used, in former times, to be necessary 
to make it fit for the manufactuTer. The oousequence was, 
that in 1703 the United States were able \o export only 307 
bales, and the manufacture in England was jiroportionally 
restricted. In 1701 Eli Whitnry mvenled a- machine which 
with marvellous rapidity clears the staple of every impurity, 
and turns it out ready for use ; and in that year the exports 
rose to 3,000 bales. In 1310 it reached l,t500, 000 bales, and 
in 1853 it will probably bo cue-third larger. At the present 
moment the manufac ture of cotton employs one- eighth of the 
population of the United Kingdom, w’ho turn out products 
to the valuer of £30,000,000' yearly, and its taxes supply one- 
fourth of the whole revenue of the empire. So much for the 
Cotton t/in. 

In the philosophical instriimcnt department, America stands 
without a rival ; in carriages --in w'hich she displayed so much 
excellence at the Great Exhibiiion — we obeervo no novelty, 
except wooden spriogs, which wc think an irivcntiou of doubt- 
ful utility, Viano -fortes, too, hold their old ground, but still 
fail to equal those of other countries in finish. 

In a mere summary like the present, w'e cannot enter into 
the details of the various departments. Wc therefore pass 
from tho subject of mechanical inventions, with ti mere men- 
tion of those jir wdiicli w’e think American skill and pei'sc- 
veranco have produc^cd marked and striking results, and 
promise to compete successfully, and that at no di&timt day, 
with the best i^roductions of foreign artilicers. American 
artizans have now seen their strmgth, and arc enabled to 
measure the progress they have made. They began little 
more than lialf a century ago from nothing ; they now find 
themselves entering the lists against the time-honoured skill 
of the old world. There is, however, one section of the 
Exhibition tr.ove intcresiing, we think, than any, but which 
has not at all made the display that might have been expected 
of it } not for the want of materials, certainly, but perhaps for 
want of time, and space, and means. We allude to that 
which contains, or should contain, the natural products of the 
American climate and .soil, fioni the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the great northern lakes to the :;ulf of Mexico. A 
more wonderful and varied collection of articles wdiich ministgr 


to human comfort ordiappinegs, or more striking evidence of 
the vast and almost inexhaustible resources of the territory of 
the United States, could not be afforded than specimens of 
each cf these, if w^ell arranged, would exhibit. Much has 
been done ; more might have been done. We do not chide ; 
wo simply regret. The various kinds of farinaceous and other 
protects, which make an American breakfast-tablcf such a 
rnaml to a foreigner — wheat, rye, oats, Indian com, pumpkins, 
peaches, yams, flour, sugar; the materials of industry and 
manufacture— hemp, cotton, flax, wool, and the iron, copper, 
and other ores, from the groat mineral region of T^oke Superior 
and other districts, all find a place in the Exhibition ; but not so 
prominent a one as we could wish them, nor so arranged as to 
indicate their importance. In one branch of industry, how- 
ever, we arc glad to find America rising into competition with 
the old world— and that by no means a trifling one. Viite- 
growing has become a profitable calling in the States, and 
IwomiscB to render them independent of the European Conti- 
nent in a matter for which a large sum of money is yearly 
disbursed. It is, of course, still in its infancy, but tho results 
hitherto obtained have been most gratifying. Ohio is its great 
scat, and the *grape mainly cultivated is of home origin. 
Cinciimati is tho centre of the vine district, and though many 
of the dressera are foreigners from Germany, Prance, and 
Switzerland, most of the vinegrowers arc Americans. Tho 
ivines already obtain a preference in America, although, of 
course, the manufacture has not been brought to anything like 
perfection. Tho number of acres cultivated as vineyards in 
Ohio is about 2,000 ; and the crop of last year is supposed to be 
worth 1,000,000 dollars, or about £200,000 sterling. This year 
four commercial houses in Cincinnati have prepared more 
than 250,000 bottles of sparkling wine, worth about fifty 
shillings a dozen, but have not been nearly able to supply the 
demand. 

With regard to the fine arts, the result of the Exhibition 
has been gratifying and holds out great promise of future 
excellence. American artists have hitherto had great diffi- 
culties to contend with. Tho inteiiHe application to money 
gutting, or purely material pursuits, which always prevails in 
a new country, has deprived them of the great rewards of 
genius— fame, and public encouragement. The beautiful has 
been too much kept in the background, and her sister the 
useful over-caresstKl. Projicrly, the two should work together 
in harmony, and this is a truth which the American people 
are now' beginning to recognise. Uonsidering, therefore, 
that all the gems of art Uc in Europe, and can never be 
examined or studied by the mass of the people, and that 
American artists can only drink in inspiration at these great 
^fountains after a long and painful pilgrimage, the collctition of 
so many cht fs^iVtrHii'v at Newv York is an inestimable benefit, 
and the w'orks of native genius occupy no unworthy place 
beside them, 


THE BEAUCHAMP TOWER. 


Qa 4 Y makes his bard exclaim — 

*• Ve towers of JuHub, lasting fiharac, 

With inuny a foul and midnight murder fed.” 

It is more than questionable whether the poet had any right 
to connect the name of the great Homan with London*« last- 
ing shame. It is certain, how'ever, that England’s saddest 
tragedies have acted'lhcrc-T^that nowhere has poor human 

nature appeared in darker colours— tliat nowhere have been 
seen in clearci light Iho faithlessness of friends, the brutality 
of power, the savage haU^ of foes, ITiere Anne Boleyn and 
Oaibierine Howard, the victims of a monartih’s caprice, went 
to a bloody death. There Lady lone Grey unthn^y 

. md, so as to shed eternal lustre on her lifo# Ther^ 

is that gate, ' . ^ 

“ Misuamca, throtigh wluch,j^forc , ^ : 

cut Sidney, Uusscll, Italcigh, CiwiiheTi, Mw.** 

Those walls toll a t;alc* In the of 


could read in the Beauchamp Tower tho characters of tho men 
and times* So strikingly true is it, as has been observed, tl\at 
there could be no doubt, for instance,' as to the ambition of 
Edward I. or tho weakness of Edward !{., the lust of 
Henry VIII, , the bigotry of Mary, or the vanity of Eihiaboth, 
if wo imssessed no other record than these walls could furnish. 
The Beauchamp Tower is history. Ages speak to us by it. 
It reqprds for us the chronicle of the past j it tells wlat fono- 
c^ce languished here, trusting in God when vain was tho 
help of man— what high hope was Imre changed into black 
desimir— what proud ambition had here to relinquish a 
palw for a prison, dfeams of empire for stone walls, the 
throne and the sceptre for the scaffold and tho ate. 

The Beauohaidp Tower, in all probability, derives its name 
Aoin Thoinas de Beauchamj^ Earl of Warwick^ who was eon** 
the state prison there, prior to his banishm^t to tho 
: Isle of h{an« in 1397. It consists of two stories, sseended by a 
the loim etory was till lately used as the 
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officoTs* mcBs-Toom, In tTbiiu apartment there are several pointed 
arched recessee, originally admitting light into it from nari'ow 
embrasures, hut these are^ow bldqked up, and windoiys 
opened in another part, It% situated on the west eide of the 
Tower* We have said, part of it is the offictsrs' mess-room j 
part of it is devoted to better purposes, for it is now'n repositofjr 
for the iunafolil f^nsi^thtants of chancery, the most valuable^ tils 
8aid» iit dtkf dioenments* Of the Tow as a wkole 

little lio w KhNudieit T 0 what th^t^foire does eilst ht tb jpceseht^ 
time h dehS(d<Wble velue attaches. As we as a nation have r^t 
been feknaekable for the attention we have paid to such places* 
it is jjrattj^lhg to ittd that we ore awaking ffcom our apathy, 
and that the Beauchamp TbWer is being restored tinder the 
diredtitttt bf Mr, Salvlii, ah eminent architect itt thU depart- 
ment of building* Till recently it has been Inaccessible to the 
public* It Was only so late os 1706 that the inscriptions it 
contains were discovered.* *1fiU then, hjr some means, they 
had been plastered over | how, when we enter the state prison, 
memorials of its former inhabitants meet us on every side. 
Everywhere wc see inscripilons, coals of arms, initials cut to 
wile away a -weary hour, or, possibly, to remind posterity of 
men Who hoped to be remembered by It for something more 
than an inglorious captivity and a wretched end. These in- 
scriptions are sad in the ehtretne ; no one cati expect they 
could bo otherwise. For instancoj wliAt can be more touching 
than the following : — 

WilUatn llamr, 22 die Aprilis, anno IdoO. 

“ Belter it is to be in the lionzc of morning tluiri in the houze 
of bantttiotiiig. 

“ The heavte of the wyso ts in the morning house. It i« better 
to have some e1ia«<tening than to have* over nioehe libertie. 

“ There is a tymo for nil things ; a tyme to be borne and a tymo 
to (lye ; and tlie da>e of (b'atlie i** better than the dayw of birthe. 

“ Tliere is tin ondo of all things ; and the ondc of a thing is better 
than the begenyng. 

“ Ke wyso and ])at.ient in trouble ; for wy«.dom defendith as well 
as money* 

** I so >vell the tymo of prosperltio, and ronicmhcr the tyme of 
mysfortune.” 

Another inscription, in old Italian, ist translated ns folloivs : — 
Since fortune hath chosen that my hope should go to the uind 
to complain, I wish the time were destroyed, my planet bein.£r ever 
sorrowful and disenuteuted. “ Wilini Tyrrol, 1541.” 

The above inscription has the name Charles Bailly cut 
upon it. In another part of the i)ri8on is the following 
inscirlplion by the same hand : — 

” Bo friend to one, b(? enemy' to none. Hoping, have patience, 
A.n, loVl, 10 Sept. 'J'bo most unhappy man in the uorld is he 
Unit is not patient in adversitic ; for men are not killed with the 
adv('rsitie they have, but with the irnputiciicc which they tmfler. 
Tout vlcnl a poieht qU) peult attondie 
GU Roshiri nc son ti'steinoui veri dell’angoseia mla. 

‘ ^Kt. 20, Charles Bailly. ’ 

It appears that Charles Bailly, or Bailif, ns Camden spells his 
name, was^ a person engaged in the services and ijractiees of 
Mary, Queen of ti^cots, who, coming over t<j^nglnn(], was, at 
the very moment of his landing, seized and imprisoned. This 
prisoner woi afterwards Uberuted. 

** Thonkas Maigh, lo8l. 

** Thomgfi Maigh, Wdiich licth here alone, 

That faync wold ffom ho«He begem, 

By tortuK* strunlt Iny iroyth -was tried, 

Vet of ray iibertio derwd, 

** lo81— Thomas Maigh ” 

" IdSd^^Thiluhas Bawdewin— Juli. 

** Ah Vjrtdo maketh life, 

’ Ho llh eguseth death.” 

{A pgir of scales.) 

Not least intemtbg 6f th<^e marks is the name lANB, 
(Eg. 0), without any aniAmentin addition : this is supposed to 
have been cut by the husband of Lady Jane Grey during his 
imprisaxunent* The beautifully ^designed and well executed 
sculplu;^ (Eg, 8), i« the woik o| John Dmiley, ^ AVer- 
wkkf eldest son of John ljudley* ambitioiui Duke of 
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Northumberland, and brother to Lord Guilford who was 
executed. 

It will be seen, by a reference to the engraving* that tho 
shield containing the lion, bear, and ragged staff is surrounded 
by a border composed of oak sprigs and acorns, honeysuckles, 
and another plant which we have not been able to Add a 
natne for. The Inscription is as follows : 

** Vow that tee WttSt do wh. Ixdiold and «e, 

May deme with caRo wherefore here made they bn, 

AVfth borders eke whcTTi II .... 

From brothera names w-bo list to search the ground.’* 

The unfitiUhod line may be filled up with the words “ there 
may be fotind/' 

Mr. Bailey, in hi^history of the Tower* says, ** The names 
of theAfour brothers Mvero Ambrose, Robert, Guilford, and 
Henry j and taking it for granted that the pun, ivhioh is ('vi- 
dentiy couched under the a1)ovo lines, has art allusion to thmr, 
we may conjecture that the roses, separated in one comer* are 
meant fbV the name of Ambrose* his next eldest brother; tJio 
niucidatlon of the rcmaii.ing part of this Singular device may- 
be loft aS an Interesting puzzle.** ^ 

AVe Would suggest that tlie acorns may poa-dbly have been 
ttitondcd fbr the Erst letter of Ambroft0*8 name { the roses for 
the R in Robert; the honeysuckle for the ll ia I it nry; and 
perhaps some ingenious reader -Will enable us to apply the 
remaining llowers to the G in Guilford. 

Another inscription (llg. 7) is the following i-- 

“ Verbum Domini manct, 

Xobn Brine ” 

The date, ns vvcll ns tlie woras of this liptinu* renders it 
highly probable that the person wlio made it was some prmst 
of the Roman (’atholic communion. 

The words, “ Hjro Fidoli. loggram Feivy," ((ig. i) were ' 
written by tlie third son (^f Henry V., Earl of Northumberland. 
Then? is every reason t() beliovo that he was implicated in tlio 
northern riBellion, for which his brother, Sir Thomas Percy, 
was ’ xeeuted, -witli several others, in the month of June, 
1582, He appears to have been pardoned, and to have died 
about the latter end of the following year. 

The m«f'Tiption ” A. F. Page” (hg. -1), relates to Francis 
Page, who, after studying ihc^ municipal laws in England, 
wciit abroad, and being r ididned firicst, returned as a mission- 
ary into Jus own country. He rc^sided for tbe most part with 
Mrs. Anno line, a widow gentlewoman ; and being at last seized, 
he -was condemned to di(', end was executed at Tyburn in the 
year 1601 . Mrs. Line W'as also persecuted and suffered death 
for eiuertrtining liiin. 

Tim name of Poveril is with iii several parts of the 
prii-on ; one in connexion with sculpUircs of a cross and 
shield of arms, on which are three wheatsheaves, the armorial 
bearings of the Peverils of Derbyshire (rig. 2) ; again at the 
bottom of a partly defaced Latin inscription, cut round a border 
of H horse-slioe shape (ftg. 8) ; aud also at the bottom of the in- 
scription (rig. 1). The history of this prisoner is not known? 
but it is no doubt owdng to the right of these inscriptions that 
wc are indebted for the suggestion of the novel of “Pcvoril of 
the Peak.” 'fhe scene ill another part of the Tower, described 
in the Fortunes of Nigel,*’ ha« also been evidently studied on 
the spot. 

The inscriptions are so numerous, that it is' difUcult to 
select from them ; liete is* howavct, odio wc cannot pass over— 

♦ “He whom this place will not mend, 

Was bad before and worse will cpd.** 

» 

Abovo the Ere-plnco Is an inscription by the Duke of Nor- 
f(jlk, wdio aspired to the hand of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Scattered here and thcte are the names of several eminent 
nonconformists (fig. 4), who suffered at Tyburn and elsewhere, 
amongst them Cook. 

Else^vh^o w|ih the record, “1576, Thomas Fodll**’' 

Below itife la a Wapiecoof sculpture by Thomas 
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deeding keart ar« tke words Thomas Will^^ngar, 
iiiik^h/' 


This |»arson was, pfrobably, a descendant of the Bopers in 
Kent, one of whom married Haifaret^ the accom|dishod 
daughter of Sir Thconas More, 
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Our space obliges us to refrain from noticing other inscrip- 
tions of much inteflst ; '^Sre cannot, however, pass over, 
without a few words, that of Thomas Abell (fig. 6), who, 
on the authority of Dodd, was educated at Oxford, where 
he completed his degrees in arts in the year 1616, and, 


mentioned. When the validity of the marriage between 
Henry and Catherine became a question, the affection which 
Dr. Abell bore towards his mistress led him into the contro- 
versies to which it gave rise, and he opposed tho divorce both 
by words and writings. liy giving in to the delusions of 



no. 8. 


proceeding in divinity, became a doctor of that faculty. He 
WiW a man of learning, a great master of instrumental music, 
and well skilled in modern languages. These qualifications 
introduced him at court, and he became domestic chaplain to 
(lucen Catherine of Arragon, wife of Henry VIII., and had 
the honour of serving her majesty in the capacity above- 


Elizabeth Barton, called the Holy Maid of Ivent, he incurred 
a misprision, and afterwards was condemned and executed in 
Smithfield, July IK), 1510, together with Dr. Edward Powell 
and Dr. Richard Featherstone, for denying the king's supre- 
macy, and affirming his marriage with Queen Catherine to be 
good. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE.-BY ANNA MARY HOWITT. 

CHAPTER IX.— C0NCI.U8I0N. 


My bride, 

My wife, my life ! O we will walk this w'orld 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end ; 

And so through those dark gates ajross the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed 1 love thee : come, 
Yield’ thyself up : my hopes and' thine are one : 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself. 

Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.” 


Let us, at all events, have a gleam of sunshine in which to 
bid farewell to these scholars in the School of Life. It is full 
three years after the mour?^^l deaths of Leonard and of little 
f Juthbert, that we meet our Aiends, Lucretla, and Mary Gay- 
wood, and John Wetberley, sauntering along an umbrageous 
lane leading from Clifton Grove towards the Hellings. Of 
poor I^eon^'s fate the three friends had been conversing ; 
and this may account for a certain mournfulness which over- 
shadows their countenances ; but as they speak of the noble 
steadfastness with which Agnes has pursued her path, purified 
by her deep sorrow, an undying love permeating her every 
word and deed-^her whole liib devoted to the service of suffer- 
ing huiiiittiity--their faces hem 'with an enthusiastic joy. 

**Her true tmion with poor Leonard was more accomplished 


A If red 7 'emiysoti . 

by his death," remarked Luor^*tl‘a, ** than ever it could have 
been by his life. Through her he still acts and lives in the 
world ; his spirit of universal h^ve has entered into her, and 
become active through her moral being. To her imaginative 
nature, the ideal of Leonard, mingling, as it does, with bit- 
terest regret for her own hardness— though even I, John, am 
ready to confess now, that I formerly accused Agnes Singleton 
too severely of an absence of tenderness and Jove— has been, 
and ever will be, probably more effective in its ijifluence for 
good and noblenfiM upon her life, than the marriage with the 
living Leonard ever could have been, even had he returned her 
love with the fU|l ^roo of his, being. Love may do his work 
by Ibparation; illife Wmes} rather than by actjomplished union* 
But you, dear Mary and John, shake your heads; you are 
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! Aud may your livos, beloved ono«, in their fteeom- 
plishod union, read a yet stronger and yet more beantifal 
moral. But, dear ones, I am not going to preach you a mar«> 
riage homily; I am going to consult you about a scheme 
which Andrew, and Mr. KlUs Stamboyse, and I have in hand* 
We M^cre very busy in discussion, you may remember, the 
other evening when you two returned from your idnl day*« 
ramble, bringing with you. that grand sheaf of water-plants, 
and that beautiful sketch of the old willows upo^ the island ; 
but as we had not qmte settled affairs, we woultl then 
tell you/’ 

“ Oh, I’m afr^ you did not tell us, dear Lucretia,^^ cried 
Mary, with heiflprcct, gay voice, ** because John and I were 
so full of our adventures, and so seldshly ahsotbed in ou? 
happy day; do,* do forgive us! But what is the schemed 
three such wise people can only have concerted a marvel of 
wdsdom ! ” 

“It is that I shall become book-keeper for the London 
branch of the great house of Stamboyso— book-keeper with a 
salary of dG200 a-yoat ; what think you of that ?’* 

“ You book‘kH'j)n\ Lucrctia ! ” her two listeners exclaimed 
with one voice of astonishment. 

“ Yes, the idea is novel 1 confess, but the more you reflect 
upon it the better I fancy you w ill like it,” pursued Lucretia, 
smiling at tho surprise written upon the countenances of her 
auditors, ** You kno\v that Ellis Stamboyse has long been 
an advocate for the employment of W’omen in various occu- 
pations usually closed to them — and how in every direction he 
would open up paths for their enlightenment, and for means of 
their usefulness, both to themselves aud others — and how he 
and Agnes have wwked together in this direction for some 
two years past you also know — and how since his return from 
America he has become still more earnest upon the subject. 
The other clay he offtired Andrew this situation in liondon, 
which has a much higher salary than the one which Andrew 
fills at Nottingham ; but Andrew' hesitated, both because he 
dreaded, on account of his delicate health, the mcreased respon- 
sibility, and the greater confinement ; and because, delightful 
as would have been his near neighbourhood to us, he still 
regretted leaving his old routine of business and his old 
haunts—you know Andrews’s ways ! And then, all at once, 
Mr. Ellis proposed that 1 should become their book-keeper 
wiih XlOO a yeay ! I was not so much surprised as you are; 
all became clear to me at once, and many things could thus 
be accomplished about W’hicli I was anxious. I had w'ou- 
dcrod often how I might, after dear Mary was gone, employ 
my time in such a manner as should, to some degree, banish 
my longing for her dear presence. Dearest Mary, now that 
I have found this cnipIoyTiient, 1 can speak of this selfish 
regret of mine in losing you, who the^e long years past have 
been my sister, daughter almost, and most beloved of friends.” 
Mary could only reply by pressing Imcrctia’s hand ferv'ently 
to her lips. — “And then, too, I shall be Aorich; there wiU 
be no fear for sickness or old age in ycftrs to come ; and, 
besides, I have secretly determined never to rest until Andrew 
gives up his situation and comes and lives with me in London 
— and we will take a cottage within a short walk of you at 
Brompton— so there will be plenty of money provided for 
our own w^ants. I already have fixed upon the cottage 
oven. And it will be most (^difying, I as^re you, dear ones, 
to see me setting off to my offw each morning punctual as 
ofpck-work by the omnibus ; and stUl more edifying to see 
Itip sitting within my glass case, like some rare stuffed animal, 
ivith my big ledgers about me. I mean to become the very 
model' of H book-keeper; it will never do for a to do 
suck *1^ t|dng ioiperfectly, you know. And thus you see it is 
nil and Andrew comes over to-Tudrrow evening to 

give m. lesson in posting the ledger. Yii, dear Mary, 

you aud John *»ay laugh, but the thing is no Joke!” And 
thus, ^king, the trio passed along tolvards the OM- 
Wilford, where John had determined t%t 
h#an<l Mary shtiuld be inairied, and wheiu th#thrce nnV 

waiting until the n^artiage^day arrived. 

^flie reafiet will that various cj^g^s must hate 


taken place in the hcayt of our friend John Wetherly since 
we parted with him, seeing that we fin^him now a third time 
in love, John himself laughed with Mary about w'Jiat he 
called “ his very susceptible heart,” and had confided to her 
the history of his youthful passion for Xi’ Allegro ; at which 
both Mary and John ^ilcd, recalling L^AllegrOJ as they now 
knew her, the very elegant, but insipid, fine lady, whoso 
interests in life were bounded by the desire to see “ her dear 
husband and babes” enjoying every possible ewature- comfort, 
the “babes,” bo it observed, adorned always in the most 
exquisite and ccstly of attire, fashictned by no meaner hand 
than that of tho fair 1/ Allegro l^erself. They smiled not at 
L’ Allegro’s love— so far as it extendod— but at its extending 
within such narrow* bounds, and sighed also when they 
believed that they had divined what was the peculiar and 
secret trial of Ellis Stamboyse’s lilb, disappointment in tho 
compass of his pretty wife’s soul, which he so willingly would 
have cultivated and enriched with precious seed, till it should 
have brought forth roses niore beautiful than those W'hicli 
glowed upon her pretty cheeks, and she becjfmo tnily a hdp^ 
mete for him in this W'orld of stern labour. John also had con- 
fided to Mary his more serious passioif for Ilonoria, and wdth 
words of a deep carnestJiess declared that if ever Mary found 
in him the devoted, faithful friend and life-long companion 
which he so earnestly desired to be to her, she must ascribe 
much— if not all— of their Imppiness to Hnnoria, and to tho 
upright principles which she so sternly had inculcated, to the 
aspiration after, first moral, then intellectual perfection, wrhich 
she had thought necessary to inspire him with. “No, nevcir, 
never, beloved Mary,” had ,7ohn once exclaimed, “could I 
ever have recognised the beauty of your and Lucretia’s lives, 
had it not J)een for Miss Pierrpoint’s inllucnce. Never, never 
could your beautiful love have been bestowed upon me, except 
for her teaching of '\rmlom ; for even had she by her wealth 
and influence raised the poor boy from the turnip-field info 
the i)ainter and well-to-do man, that w'ouhl not have crowned 
me with the rarest of blessings, the love of a pure and noble- 
minded woman such as you ! Yes, sweet little Mary, let our 
gratitude towards, and love of, this dear and noble friend show 
itself to her through the accomplishment of our beautiful 
dreams of an ideally lovely marriage. Oh, Mary, how lovely, 
how pure and noble a future lies before us. God only grant 
us strength to accomplish some of these beautiful aspirations 
through 11 is holy power and love ! ” “ Amen ! ” spoke Mary 

in a low, deep voice, and clasped her beloved with unutter- 
able tenderness in her soft arms. 

John Wetherly truly must have been bom under a lucky 
star ; for not only upon his return from his continental sojourn, 
enriched with study and purified by a profound mental struggle 
in which he had come forth nobly victorious^ did ho achieve 
an extraordinary success in his artistic life ; but gradually had 
dawned in his breast a fresh love for sweet Mary Oaywqpd, w*ho 
had bycn developed during his absence, by her sorrow over little 
Cuthbert’s death, and by the gradual course of time, from the 
gentle, sweet young girl into the sw'cct, joyoiis-howtcd, and 
intellectual woman. This love, virginal in its t)urity os his 
love df L’AUogro, elevated in its moral tone as his love of 
Honoria, yet differed from cither through its blessedness in 
being returned, aud that with a fullheartedness which at 
times fairly intoxicated John. Mary, if anything, grew 
graver and more thoughtful ; but her gay, Joyous nature lost 
nothing by tho mellowed earnestness which this deep affec- 
tion, with its beautiful but awe-inspiring rcapouaibiUti^s, cast 
over her. 

And now, as we have seen, the wecldipg-day was rapidly 
approaching, and we find our friends located at tho quaSfii 
little village where first wo made John’s acquaintance. John 
is staying with his good old grandmother, who yet lives, of 
caprse looking older, but halo and merry as ever, although 
wo Wve lost sight of lior these ten years ^past. She liv^ 
Jn thSi ;»ame little cottage, but which had, than^ to John’s 
neve^-e^ating thoughts of the dear old w*bman*s comfort, bwn 
citflched with many useful presents, She had a girl, too, 
wio did whatever hbuse-Wotk was beyond the old body’s 
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fttrongth; tuid altogether old Sally Wotheiioy was regarded 
quite as a lady by her village acquaintance — not that she 
regarded herself as a lady ; she would have been the first to 
ridiciile the idea, and still hobbled about her work with a 
certain pride, although her dream of former days was strange!/ 
realised, and she ** had amaid-of-aU-wa|k, and could live like 
a lady,” Tier greatest prido was ** my grandson J'ohn,” He‘s 
a brave lad’s my JohnfnOt a bit of pride, I assure you, Dolly,'* 
she had said some weeks before to her old gossip—** not a bit of 
it, and that you’ll see when he comes down here next week to 
look out for lodgings for the lady as he's going to be married 
to, and as is coming down here to stay, as she must do, you 
know, she and her sister. John says in’s letter they’s made 
up their minds long ago only to be married by Mester BreW'stel*, 
as had laughed at him for ijainting with 't powder-blue and 
mustard, when lie was a bit of a chap, thou remembers, Poll)' ; 
and that he and Mary —that’s th’ lass’s name— none of your fine 
fly-away names, you see— had rather be married in th* old 
Wilford chuch, than in St. Peter’s at Home, or in any o’ Ih’ 
fine c‘liucht'8 lie’d scon in foreign parts. seems that the 

liisa knows all about \Vilford, and has a bi other as lives in 
Nottingliani ; apd she sends her afteetionate love to me, thou 
sees, Dolly- -nay, I forgot thou want so blind, and could not 
see th’ writing, though it is big my lad always writes big 
and black ; for he knows my eyes is bad, though not so bad 
us thine yet, Dolly. And so thou sees it’s no wonder I’m a 
bit in a flurry, and must help Hess to red up th’ place. But I 
must say, Dolly, I’m a bit scared when 1 think a seeing my 
grand lady granddaughter as is to be ! Not but that she’ll 
l)e a good lass to my Ipid, I feel sure ; hut she mayn’t like, 
thoti knows,* to find, as her husband was such a poor lad, thou 
sees, snd has still such a poor old Woman for a grandmother, 
us can’t talk fine.” 

A-d terribly ** scared" indeed was goocF old Sally the 
evening of Moiy and Lucfctla’s arrival. “Now, grannie J” 
exclaimed John, bursting into his grandmother’s cottage, his 
livee radiant with jo}', — “make haste and come across the 
green. Mary is come : I’ve just brought them from Notting- 
lium ; they are going to drink tea, and are a little weary after 
tin* journey, or would have come on directly with me— but I 
said I’d fetcli you to drink tea with them —come along, 
come along. Mary’s so impatient to see you,” cried he, 
Kissing the old Woman, ** I’ll put your bonnet on— and there’s 
your shawl ! ” 

“ But bless Ihee, kd, 1 can’t, I tell thec ; IhoU <inito upsets 
' a body— thoii's rumpled niy ciip* and flustered me ever so, 
hid !” cried the old grandmother* a Uttk bit ruffled Ih twraper 
as w'ell as in dress. **t can’t go and see thy fitie liUnnon 
ac(iuaintance I tell thee, Johnny, thy fine Isdies ifi thU old 
rai.': ; thou Should ’a a bit more tespect for me— And you’re Come 
ever so much Sooner than Bess and I expected— we*ve been 
redding upihc bearthstotie thou sees, and have been making 
some pikeklS. t was just a-gOitkg to clean myself and bfe 
ready, ThoU shouldn’t m in such a hurry, lad !” 

But yOU*il do beautlflilly* gtandtUothw*— that nice russet 
gowm Mary will admire if she looks at It \ fettl she’ll only look 
at your dear old face that I’ve toH her about so often*” said 
John, laughing. 

“ Make me believe that, lad,” interrupted his grandmother 
with a touch of her old hastiness of temper, “ as if a young 
fellow like thee talked so much to his sweetheart about an old 
woman. 1 cim’t go i' this shabby rag, I tell thee { and my 
puca silk’s laid out all ready to put on, and my host 

» cap* and my beautiful reticule with thy pretty flower imintings 
upon it, as I USD only on holidays— thou remembers it, John, 
MUs Dale as was, made it up for thee : I’ve not 

feugotten it if thou has.” 

But John’s laughter and Ills grandmother’s oration Were 
interrupted by a sun-beam flliditig into the room and pausing 
botid© them : it was dear Mary, ‘* Have you quarrelled again 
about comfort#, then,’* s^id a merry voice, and in a moment 
more the old grandmother and Mary were folded in a warm 
embrace. 

“ Well* Johnny* and this is thy wife then* that is to be,” 8a,id 


the old woman at length, sinking down upon a chair, and 
wiping her eyes which some way were, full of tears, as were 
the eyes of John, and of Mary, and of Lucretia* who stood 
upon the threshold of the cottage. ** Well, but she’s a sWeet 
lass, and looks as though she’d make thee a brave wife— and 
do thou, lad, make her a brave husband, wdiich is a harder thing, 
John, than being ever such a brave grandson as thou’s been to me. 

* Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is above rubies. 
The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her^ so that he 
shall have no need of spoil. She will do him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. She openeth licr mouth with 
wisdom, and In her tongue is the law of kindness. Her chil- 
dren arise up and call her blessed ; her husliknd also praisetb 
her,* ” added the old woman in the beautiiul blessing of 
Scripture, and then fairly sobbed outright. 

Surely a more beautiful prelude to a l)eautiful and holy 
married life could not Avell be imagined than were the 
quiet w'eeks spent by John and Mary at Wilford before their 
marriage. Mary and the old grandmother became ^ ery fond 
of each other, and could not outdo one another in singing his 
praises. Lucretia and Andrew and Ihlis Stamboyse had 
many discussions leading to results ecpniUy rational as the one 
we have already recorded, and Mary and John spent days of 
almost celestial joy among the w'oods and fields, looking down 
into the depths of each other’s being with an unreaervedness 
such as could alone exist botw'cen two such loving, pure, and en- 
lightened hearts* and mirroring each other in their souls, 
muttially to gain truth and strength. Not a spot hallowed to 
Mary by any incident of Johh’s childhood but was visited by 
them; for,” said Mary, with her deep love welling up into her 
8we-;t eyes as she looked iqlo her lover's face, “ 1 must not 
alone belong to your present and to your future, but must be 
able to live with you in the past. To me it is so beautiful, 
John, that I also have childish 'a.s8ociation9 with these dear 
fields and groves ; for It would seem to me so sad and painful 
if ever there had been a time when Uo association bound us 
together. And that you knew and loved Cuthbert attd poor 
Leonard, and love Lucrotia only next to me, is indeed a groat 
blessedness; but it could not b^ otherwise, for my soul ac- 
knowl('dgF.s you as an old friend. I cannot imagine how I 
felt or lived before this deep emotion formed «t portioh of my 
life.” 

And a great deal more such love-making^ wehi on whilst 
John sale painting among the pleasant ifees and blossoms, 
with Mary beside him, forgetful of the btjok which she had 
begun to read aloud to hihi; or wheh John, flihging aside his 
sketch, would throw himself at her feet in the*gras8, tiid gar.e 
into her <l(ar face with a nobler but not Uss iutoxicAimg 
passion than had flamed up within him for hlS lost lord; 

do think my Jblj|iny'6 nearly off 's head with lovfe for 
that ksS,” had been Sally Wdtherley’s remark to old Dolly ; 

only think, I came the other evcmlog the two whilst 
they Was sitting down at the bottom Of the garden— thou 
'knows the turf-scat, where Joferi's tiiade the strawberry- bed as 
is 00 full 0 ’ fruit this seanon— and there, only think, if th’ silly 
chap had hot made ht^t b droWn o’ flowers which he’d put 
upon her head* and was lying dowm ‘mong the grass at her 
feet ; and just when X and Gay wood hobbled up — they'd 
been too throng in their talk to heed us— there was the lass 
n-laughing like a madcap becaute my silly big booby of a 
' grundsaii—who, they say, is a mighty great imwi, and has his 
bits a paintings written about 4' th’ Lunnon papers-^had just 
seized hold of her little foot and coteted it with kisses — her 
foof, Dolly -if it had been her yrelty w^hitc hand I should not 
have w’ondmedj but her fool, in its little light-coloured, 
dandyfied boot, as these ladies wear. * Johnny, Jolmny, thou 
big booby !’ I cried, labghing a’most an mucli as she did, * a 
dozen years hence, think you, wilt te’ he as fond and foolish 
as now ?’ *Nof quite so foolish, grandmother, I hope,’ tlie dear 
hiss replied* stopping h# laughter, ‘but quite as fond.’ And 
if you had seen how proud and happy they both looked up 
toward me, thought wdth me, T>t)lly— thofigh , wb 

kndW what liffe to— that mappen a dozcp 

hemightbe«li»lbsidbfhdr,ifnotsofoolisli!^’ ^ 


I 



BORIA PALACE AT OENOA. 


m:, 

THE 

^jkIiib lira hw, if any^ of the IteHan cities which possess a 
^greater number of attractions, both for the antiquarian and the 
hrtist, than Genoa. It stood amongst the foremost of three 
gre|it republics of the fifteenth century, in which the wealth, 
liberty, art, and learning of the world were concentrated. To 
haye produced Columbus and Doria was title enough to 
fame and admiration, if it had no other. But it was no less 
rc^nowned for commercial enterprise and for daring hardihood 
by land and sea, than for the magnificent tastes of its great 
men. The mighty sailors who carried its flag triumphantly 
into every comer of the Mediterranean, and baffled the might 
of Mahomet II. in the straits of the Bosphorus, were as 
remarkable for the refinement of their tastes, in the retirement* 


out picturing in his mind’s «y^ that majestic figure, the lofty 
port, and the venerable gray hairs of Andrew Bpria^tfie 
Father of his country, the rival of Gowsalvo de Cordova, the 
admiral of Francis the conqueror of Charles Y. and of 
Barbaxossa ? 

It would be well if the tourist in Italy could dwell upon 
these recollections solely, and shut out the present from bis 
sight. The contrast is appalling. The liberty, wealth, learn- 
ing, and genius which shed lustre round every wall and 
hillock in this classic land, have fled northward and westward; 
and here, in the birthplace of Petrarch, and of the Medicis, of 
Zeno, of Doria, of Titian and Michael Angelo, ruin and deso- 
lation and decay mark every yard we traverse. A race of 



ot their homef>, as for their htern valour on the waves. In 
none was this combination so fully displayed as in Andrew 
Doria, the great admiral, whose virtues and exploits have 
formed the theme of ho much eulogy, poetry, and romance. 
Amidst the wonderful umpithcatre of houses, temples, pa- 
laces, terraccH, of which Genoa is coihposed, and which mirror 
tlkmielvCs in the blue waves that dash their silvery foam on 
the Stfimd .beneath, his palace is the first object which strikes 
the and fixes the attention, with its colossal l^feptune, its 
splcmdid gardens, and its ennobling memories. WhoeouH 
look on being forcibly reminded of the great agC in 

Which* ‘Sow many noble and patriotic struggles, 

how many grind aetf- sacrifices, hoiv much cotirage, constahoy, 
ei^ devotion, does thb name of its founder idone tiall 
' 06 u 14 hptifi the white terrace in the gardens withk- 


slaves .display their squalor and misery around the Ghiberti 
Gates at Florence— ** those gates fit to form an entrance to 
Paradise;” * and at Genoa, those awful' palaces, each a poem 
in stone, are mouldering to decay, as if blasted by a curse. 
The statue of Neptune, in the Doria gardens, is mutilated; 
the porticoes are falling into ruin* The sculptured trophies 
on the wails are hidden by lichens, and the sea roars over the 
grounds of him who so often baffled its fhry* But even in 
de^dx^tion the palace is magnificent. 

^It was designed by Hontoisoli, a Eoman architect The 
ghies, statues, and arabesques are the work of Fietino del 
Ylsga^ the pupil of Bafikele. Many of Bts paintings still 
adorn the walls—'* Children’s Games,” amongst others; ahd, 
air a contrast, The War of the Giants.” 



H EKE Y CLAY. 


Hwmiiy CtAY ha» l>e^ii styled the Canning of America, as 
ibaniel Webster has been likened to Burke. Clay and Webster 
-were for forty years the leading orators of their country, and 
although, at their outset in life, they wefe for a time opposed to 
each other, during the latter and best part of their career they 
stood together on the same side, contending for the lead of the 
whig or conservative flarty of tlie United States. Both were the 
sons of men who moved in a humble station of life ; Webster's 


earliest settlers in the States. Before he was fbuir yeara old his 
father died, leaving his mother with a large family of ybung 
children dependent upon her. Shortly afterwards she wMed 
again, having for her second husband Captain Henry Watki|kS» 
a man well worthy of her affections. His step-father and mother 
introduced him to the practical ^business of life at an early 
period ; for even in his fourteenth year we find him an assist- 
ant at the store of Hr. Hichard Denny, Bichmond ; his educa- 



I'OKTUAIT OP HENRY CLAV, 


ather was a small New England farmer, and Clay's was a 
poor clergyman of Virginia. Clay was bom of English parents 
at a place called the Slashes, in the county of Hanover, Eastern 
Virginia, on the 12lli of April, 1777, just after the Declaration 
of Independence, and while the country was still amidst the 
throes of the revoUhtion. He was the seventh child of a 
^numerous family, some branches of which still rema.in in 
ihiglimd, wad which includes anipng its members Sir William 
Clay, who has represented the ^J?i>wer Hainlcts ever since the 
passing of the Eefbim Bill; His ancestors were among the 


tion, which was that of an ordinary private school, having 
been prematurely brought to a close rather than properly 
completed. But whatever deficiency there may have been in 
his early training was, as far as possible, supplied by the more 
effective discipline of se{f<^eduoation. 

It soon became evident that he was capable of omoh 
higher pursuits, and accordingly his step-father took him 
away fironi |he and plac^ him in the office of his 
friend, Beter TUaiTy Esq., who was at that time oleik to 
the court bi ohanorty* ^ diligent attontlon to 
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duties, Ke soon attracted attention, and made iriends. 
It happened opportunely that Chancellor Wythe was just 
then in want of a private secretary, and youn^ Clay entered 
into an engagement with him, which lasted four years, and 
proved the great turningrpoint in' the future statesman’s 
history. His employer, perceiving the singular ability and 
industry with which he performed his duties, soon became 
strongly attached to him, joined Governor Brooke in advising 
him to study for the bar, generously granted him the free use 
of his library, and himself undertook the task of superin- 
tending his studies. Accordingly, in 1796, he left Mr Tilney’s 
office and became a student at l^w. After a year’s intense 
application, he qualified liimself for admission, and obtained 
his diploma before he had fairly entered into manhood. But 
it was a matter of vital moment to him that he should com- 
mence practice forthwith, as his mother tuid sister were en- 
tirely dependent on his exertions for a living, and they accom- 
panied him on his removal to l.exington, in Kentucky, where 
he began the practice of hia profession. The same diligence 
characterised him throughout. Ills amenity, accessibility, 
close attention to busiiu3is, and clotiuencc as an advocate, 
soon attracted suitors enough, and before many years were 
over, Henry Clay led the bar of his state. Alluding^ years 
afterwards, to this period of his life, he said he was then 
without patrons, without friends, and destitute of means;” 
and again, “I remember how comfortable 1 thought I should 
be, if I could make XiOO Virginia money p6r annum, and 
with what delight I received the first fifcocTi shillings fee.^ My 
hopes were more than realised, 1 immc'diatcly rushed into a 
lucrative practice.” As a not unnatural conscfpience of his 
success, he married ; and it is gratifying to bo able to add, 
that the union was a source of happiness to both parties. Jlis 
wUc was Imereti a, the daughter of Colonel Tliomas Hart, of 
Lexington, whom he left a widow, and by whom he had 
eleven children, only two surviving him. 

iftnry Clay, as a youth and a man, Was throughout life 
a diligent self- cultivator. He was an extensive reader, and 
he did not fail careftilly to cultivate tJie art of speech, by 
which, indeed, ho made his 4)read, On one occasion, when 
giving advice to young men* he described the secret of his 
success in life after the following manner : I owe tny success 
in life,” said he, ** chiefly to oilo singular fact, that at the 
age of twenty-seven I commenced^ and continued fur years, 
the process of daily reading and speaking upon the contents 
of some historical or scicntifiO hook. These ofl'-hond efforts 
were made, sometimes in a corn-filoVd, at others in the forest^ 
and not unfrcquenlly in some distant barn, With the horse 
and the ox for my auditors. It is to this early practice Of the 
art of all arts that I am indebted for thO primary and leading 
impulses that stimulated me forward, and have shaped and 
moulded my whole subsequent destiny,” 

Prom the bar the road to the legislature is comparatively* 
easy in America, as it is in England. He was first relumed 
to the legislature of his state in 1803, and immediately assumed 
a prominent position there. Three years after, he was re- 
turned to Congress as a member of the Senate, and chosen 
speaker the following year. Webster and Calhoun did not 
enter it until some years later. Coming from a new state of 
the west, Mr. Clay at first took the side of Mr. Madison and 
the democratic party, and was soon recognised as one of its 
leading members. He was once more returned to the Senate, 
in 1811, when there w'as some prospect of a w'ar with Great 
Britain ; but withdrew from it to the lower house, where he 
had a mt.re commanding position, and a better field for tho 
display of his oratorical powers. He took his seat at the 
opening of Congress, November 4, 1811, and was elected to 
Urn honourable post of speaker by a minority of SI in a houee 
of 126 niembars* This high <listinction, which was the more 
marked from the circumstance that there* were many much 
more experichced members of his party in the house, was > 
contiaued'-wlth a abort interval duitng his absence in awpo- 
tiating the treaty of aiient fu iai4--tiU the ycir when 
he re»jeived the appointment of. Secretary of J4taie. Hh;. 
was chosen speaker on si|t different . ^iccasioiis, via., mif 


1613, 1815, 1617, 1819, and 1823, and filled the chair about 
ten years altogether.^ He was Mr. Madison’s most able sup- 
porter in Congress, in 1812, during the debates on the subject 
of foreign policy, especially as respected England, a war with 
which power Mr. Clay strongly ufged. Indeed Mr, Malison 
attributed to Clay much of the success that attended his 
administration; and when congratulated on the successful 
conduct of the war, he said, to the right arm of the 
administration, to Clay, all is due.” Daniel Webster had by 
this time entered Congress, and was ranged with the moderate 
federalists on tho side of peace. He represented the more 
pacific commercial character of New England, wKcreas Clay 
then represented the ardent and rather headstrong repub- 
licanism of tho west. But though Webster 'svas oi>posed to 
* the >var with England, he yet advocated such measures as 
W'cre essential to the honour and safety of the country, and 
particularly an increase of the navy. *‘Evon our party divi- 
sions cease,” said he, “ at the crater's edge. They are lost in 
attachment to the national character, wlure that mitioniil 
character is made respectable.” 

It is easy to understand tbe feelings which actuated Henry 
Clay, and the majority of his ctnintrymen who sided with 
him at that time, in their eagerness for a war with Britain. 
While a child, war Was raging about him, and tbe Anunicans 
were engaged in a deadly struggle to free their country from 
British power. The impressions tlicn made sank deep into 
their hearts, and the long war with ihighuid left behind 
it, together with their independence, many traditions of op- 
pression and of hate. These still survived, when, in 1812, tbe 
attack was made upon the Chesapeake ; and tlic numerous 
petty indignities committed, and supposed to liave becfu com- 
mitted, by Britain upon its late rf'volted colony came to a 
head, and burst into open war. (^lay was an cntluisiiwtic 
natiotiMlist ; love of country was his controlling principb ; 
and it is therefore easy to understand the part bo tool; on tho 
occasion. It was this -which made him u protectionist. Ho 
desired to quicken the industry of hie country, to establish 
the peaceful orts there, and to render it indopciidont of fortdgn 
supplies, from which it might at any tunc bo cutolfby the 
fcupetior po^r of the British at sea. Hence the imposition 
of high protective duties, which at length became so intoler- 
able that they threatened the existence of the Union. That 
policy has, however, been changed; ‘knd now that the ohl 
traditions are dying out, wo trust we may look forward to 
a peaceful and'mutoUy beneficial intercourse between Amerif a 
and England. 

When the war was brought to a close, Mr, Clay u as aj)- 
pointed one the deputies to meet the British negotiators at 
Ghent to settle the terms of a treaty of peace, which has not 
since been broken. On hie return to the States, he rcsumctl 
his extensive practice at the bar, and in the House of Iteprc- 
sentatives he vrum appointed to the honourable post of speaker. 
Mr. Olay's personal and political influence steadily increased, 
and in 1824 he mainly contributed to cuiry the election of 
lohtt Quincy Adams, of whom Mr. Clay was afterwards the 
first adviser in the cabinet^ fte hedd the office of Secretary of 
State under Mr. Adam^, and in this capacity negotiated many 
important treaties with foreign governments. He succeeded 
in striking a blow at the system under which armed vessels 
were formerly enabled to carry on piracy under what were 
called letters of marque,” He advocated tlm cause of the 
South American revolted colonies, and induced the govern- 
ment of the United States to recognise their independence. 
He Bomewhaf departed from the line of policy of the older 
statesmen of the Union, in irking part in the polieal offiiirs 
of Europe, having exerted himself to procure the intervention 
of liussia in establishing the independence of Greece. 

When the high protectionist dfities on British manufiictures 
led to extreme ngiution throughout the Uaiuni and threatenM 
the disruption of the northern and southAm states, %. 
projeUtW and carried a compromise measure, which restored 
pea^e th the nation, and ei^ajbled it to adjust its flniincial 
policy after tlie excitement had subsided. But the antU 
slaveiy movement soon threatened thogtates with now dangers. 
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tho end of v^ich, indeed, no one can yet very clearly cee. 
Being a zealous unionist, and not at all a zealous abolitionist, 
Miti Clay again stepped forward with a new compromise bill, 
which he succeeded in c^rying, in the belief (though, as 
events tn^y yet « vain one) that the vftced question of 

slavery in the States would thereby be permanently settled. 
Mr. Clay's readiness to make compromises qn all important 
questions, has led some to call in question his stolcsmanship ; 
but others, who recognise in all legislation a system of com- 
promises, where extreme views are sacrificed for the sake of 
a wise moderation, have been found equally ready to defend 
him. 

Henry Clay owed much of his influence to his personal 
qualities. Ho gave one the impression of^ thorough-bred 
gentleman. His wa^^s were most winning — wc might almost 
say fascinating. His voice w^as beautiful; and his action 
'ivhile speaking was graceful, and yet emphatic. To a friend 
or stranger he was kindncBs itself ; yet to an opponent he 
would display a lordly imperiousness. He spoke with enarncst- 
ness, too ; often with fiery eloquence, though he could he 
BW^'Ct and gentle as a woman in his more subdued moods, 
lie could play upon the heart-strings as upon an instrument, 
and ho could also rouse the fiery passion's of our nature. To 
understand the (mthusiaslic admiration with which Henry Clay 
was regarded throughout the States, one must have seen him 
and heard him speak. Merely to read his specthes in the book 
in wliich they are collected, fails to give any adequate idea of 
the man. Webster’s speeches arc diflerent : there you see the 
orator in all his greatness ; mid the orations of Webster will 
be read and adiniied long after those of Clay have been for- 
gottcu. And yet there are few of Webster’s speeches w'hich 
had the ininicdiate effect of the more fervid orations of Clay, 

Tho Earl of Carlisle, wdicn on his lust visit to America, 
in ISll, met Mr. Clay more than once, and has given us an 
interesting account of his appearance at that time. 

heard Mr. Clay in the Stuiateolice,'’ says he, ‘^butevciy 
one told me that ho was labouring under feebleness and 
cxhauslion, so that I could only perceive the great charm in 
the tones (jf hin voice. I think this most attractive quality 
was still more perceivable in private intercourse, as I certainly 
never met any public man, either in his country or in mine, 
always excepting Mr. (-aiming, wdio exercised such evident 
fascination over the minds and affections of his friends and 
followers as Henry ('lay. I thought his society most attrac- 
tive, easy, simple, and genial, with great natural dignity." 
Ilia lordship had afterwards an opportunity of visiting Mr. 

( 'lay at his country residence at Ashland, in Kentucky, “ The 
qualities," says he, “ which rivet the Senate and captivate his 
adherents, seemed to me both heightened and softened by his 
frank, courteous, simple intercourse; He lives with his family 
in a modest house, among liolds of deep red soil, and the most 
luxuriant grass growing under very thriving and varied timber, 
the oak, sycamore, locust tree, ce^^rj and that beautiful orna- 


ment of tho American woods, the sugar maple* He likes 
showing some English cattle. His countrymen seem to be in 
tho habit of calling upon him without any introduction. 
Slavery, generally mild in the pauftoral state of Kentucky, was 
certainly seen here in its least ropulsivo guisq. Mr. Clay's own 
negro servant, Charles, was much devoted to him ; he took 
him with him on a tour into (^aaada, and when some aboH* 
tionists there wanted him to leave hU master — * Not if you 
were to give me both jmUr provinces,’ was the reply." 

Mr. Clay was several ^mes a candidate for the presidency, 
but failed to achieve that highest ambition of American states* 
men. He died at Washington, in June, 1852, and on tho 1st 
of July his remainK wero conveyed from Washington to New 
Yoik, His funeral took place on the dth, with all due solem- 
nity, when a vast crowd, composed of senators, friends, and 
other admirerfj, assembled to pay the last tribute of regard to 
the rntnuory of one who had throughout life shown such an 
undeviating attachment to I 48 country, and rendered it such 
essential service in several critical periods of its history. His 
personal graces and high intellectual qualities will long be 
remembered ; and after those have been forgotten, the traces 
of his useful public career will be read in the legislation of 
half a century. ^ 

We cannot eh»se this biographical account better than by 
quoting from the^ folio wing wnrm oulogium pronounced upon 
the departed statesman by Mr. Breckenridge, in the House 
of Kepresontativt s, “ As a leader in a deliberative body, 
Mr. Clay had no equal in America; in him uitellect, person, 
eloquence, and courage, united to form a character fit to com- 
mand. He fired with his own enthusiasm, and controlled 
with his amazing will, individuals and masses. No reverse 
could crush his spirit, nor defeat reduce him to despair 
— equally erect and dauntless in prosperity or adversity. 
When successful, he moved to the accomplishment of his 
purposes with severe res(}lution. When defeated, he rallied 
his broken bands around him, and from his eagle eye shot 
along their ranks tho contagion of liis own courage. Destined 
for a leader, he everywhere asserted his destiny. In his long 
an<l eventful life he came in contact with men of all ranks and 
proii'ssions, but he never felt that he was in the presence of a 
man superior to himself. In the assemblies of the people — at 
the bar — in the Senate— everywhere within the circle of his 
personal presence, he assumed and piahitained a position of 
promineuco. But the supremacy of Mr. Clay as a party 
leader was not his only nor highest title io renown— that title 
is to be found in the purely patriotiir spirit which on great 
occasions always sigr.alUcd his conduct. We have had no 
statesman who, in times of real imminent public peril, has 
exhibited a more genuine and enlarged patriotism than Ilcifry 
Clay. AVheuever a question presented itself actually threaten- 
ing the cxisfeiice of the Union, Mr. Cfiay, rising above the 
passions of Iho hour, al^^ays exerted his powers to solve it 
peacefully and honourably, ’ ’ 


THE ART OF TURNING, 


Int a previous article on Turning, an intimation was given of an 
intention to resur to the subject on another oceasmn. The 
promise then made wc now redeem. I’he lathe in its primitive 
and more complex but completer form we have already pre- 
sented to the reader; chucks and gouges we likewise 
exhibited; how to use the gouge, and how to work the lathe, 
we now proceed to telK 

For turning a cylinder, or anything of a cylindrical form, by 
tho lathe, the piece of wood chose^ should be first reduced to 
something the shape intend(Jd,'touffhly hewn into 

thtfpinposed fbrm; ^ewpod should then bo gtjtached to the 
centres or points of Ae puppets, bein| fo|nly ivedged into its 
right place, The cord is then adjusted to tho Wh^d, and the 
rest M the tool so arranged that the gouge may be easily 
etzi|doyed. Tho workman then presses Ae treadle, communi- 
catisg ft regular rotary motion to the n^ood, and firmly holding 


the tool wiih both hands (fig. 1), commences the operation, 
Slowdy moving the gouge upon the rest aa the wood turns 
upon its axis, every part of the article is attacked ; this must 
be done with the greatest care and attention. Various tools 
must bo employed ; now the circular gouge, now that with a 
straight edge, according as the nature of the work requires, 
finer and more deUcate tools being used as the work approaches 
completion. The dimension of the article must be carefully 
tested, for which purpose callipers are used. The operation 
is completed by thq workm^'S employing a chisel of a peculiar 
form, which remoyqs the remaining imperfections. The arfiele, 
ispoUshgd 'yritb glaoft pape^f, fometim^s w|Ui 

.sawdust."* last application of tho gouge is made by hp^-" , 
ing the tool ft or » (fig. 2.) The latter positipn/ti 

generally coti^dered Ao best,"* The whole process is rem^k* 
ably simple, fed no less rcm<u*kable for its accurapy ; by nq 
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other means could the manufacture of a circular article be so 
exactly and so easily effected (fig. 3). 

The, callipers, called by the French mattre d dmmr^ repre- 
sented by fig, 4, are used for ascertaining the exact measure, 
ment of the article to be turned, and freq^uently applied during 
the process so as to prevent any error in the operation. In 
turning boxes, box-lids, and indeed in all the various depart- 
ments of the art, they are peculiarly useful. 

Boxes and box-lids arc generally turned from one piece of 
wood; the exactness necessary is thus preserved with but 
little trouble. n represents the lid of a box, c c the box 
itself, the accurate dimensions of each being carefully taken by 
the callipers. 

The method of turning a ball is shown in figs, 6 and 6. A 
cylindrical piece of wood is taken, say two inches thick and 
three inches long, and placed in the lathe (fig. *5, a), or fixed 
to the ordinary mandril (n) or (o) ; the lathe is tlien set in 
motion, and, by the careful use of the gouge, the wood 
gradually assumes the varied forms seen in fig. 6, e, e, ii. The 
utmost ai^d closest attentioif is requisite during the process. 

There are various modifications of this beautiful art, and to 
Eomc of the varieties the name ornamental turning is applied. 
This includes spiral vurtiing, eccentric turning, rosette turning, 
epicycloidal turning, and elliptic turning. Each of these 
requires certain peculiarities in the construction of the lathe. 
In eccentric turning, for instance, a solid circular plate is 
fixed to the mandril of the lathe. Two guides aie fixed on the 
surface of the plate, forming a dove-tailed slide for another 
plate, which is moved by a screw connected with the under 
plate. The npper plate has on it a circular-toothed plate, 
which is capable of being revolved upon its centre, but is 
retained in any desired position by a catch which falls between 
the teeth, and is held by a spring. A screw, similar to that 
on the mandril, is fixed on the centre of this wheel, and to 
this is chucked the work which is to be turned. The result is 
obvious ; the first plate moves concentrically with the spindle 
of the lathe ; but the slide, with its circular plate, can be moved 
so that the work revolves with any degree of eccentricity 
require^. 

Hose-engine turning is beautifully adapted fbr ornamental 
purposes, and among workers in gold, silver, and gilt work it 
has been very generally in use. And yet, though so often 
applied, and used for so many purposes, there are few wlio 
thoroughly understand the machine by which it is effected. 
WhiSf invented the rose-engine no one knows ; the French lay 
claim to be its originators, and they were without doubt 
expert in the use of it before it was known in England. There 
was indited a machine answering to the description of the 
rose-engine in England about the time of Sir Isaac Newton, 
yet it was but little known and scarcely appreciated. An 
unsteady lathe, which in revolving produces an irregular 
circle, is a rude approach to the rose- engine, and may very 
possibly have furnished the first hint for its invention. 

A writer on this subject says, “ In plain cylindrical turning, 
the motion of the slide is so adjusted in relation to the motion 
of the article operated upon, that the cutter carried by the slide 
shall not move over a space greater than the breadth of its 
point in the time that the article makes one revolution. In 
screw turning, the cutter is made again to travel over a space 
as much greater than the breadth of ite point, durinl one revo- 
lution of the spindle, as the pitch of the sefew rcqUtiics. Th# 
requisite changes in the motion tMre effected by changing the 
wheels on the ends of the main spindle andtbe leading screw.** 

In geometric turning, the wmrk rerolvei on the lathe, and 
the eccentric cutler, after the fitehion of the drill-stoek, it 
driven by/ band in connexion the tttdndril* Jlk altpost 
endles^i variety of curious and beautifitl^ and, K some in- 
stances, moat complicated curvoil, may be pro4bd0d by this 
means. The geometric chuck is described as an cccisiltric with 
the additiop. of an arrangement for giving tnoU^ to 
tipon the chuck, and independent of the mahdrt ; fixed to the 
headristock, and eonnenttic With the mandr^ is a lathed 
wheel, which, as the chudk revolves, ^rivS another 
smaller wheel on i^ under surfheej this laltei* is , 


with another toothed wheel, which causes the click-plate and 
work to revolve. ^ 

A description of the various adaptations of the lathcj the 
useful machines and tools lately invented, and thp simple and 
efficient ^ methods of conducting the Wotk, Would require 
larger space than can be devoted to it hetfe* * 'W^havC endea- 
voured only to present some interesting cngraviri^(#(as speci- 
mens of w'hat the art can effect, and by whkt means it 
accomplishes the beautiful result. 

Group of Objects, figs. 7, 8, 9, and lO.— A, k mallet ; b, a top ; 
c, a cornice a whjp-top'; p, a cUp and ball ; V, a pin-case ; 
o, a ball ; ii, i, J, K, l, m, chess-men ; n o, a pop- Jim ; n, an 
egg-cup ; <i B, silk-w'lnders ; s, a candlestick ; '4 n, a pencil- 
ease; V, a box ; x, a bed-room candlestick. 


(‘AVIITFICATIOX. 

In ancient writings upon agriculture wt often find mention 
made of ii process called caprification, the object of wliii-h is 
to hasten the ripening oiit] inci-rasc the ^ii^c of figs. The 
m(tho(kappcarGil to thoge of modixii times so strange and so 
little calculated to answer thb desired end, that they did not 
hesitate to treat the whole as a ridiculous fable, till travellers 
w'Orthy of Credit had learnt that this operation is still carried 
on in our omi day, and in the very placc.s wh( re it wascuetomary 
two thousand years ago. Tournoforc was the first who gave 
any information on the subject ; but Godheu, a commander at 
Malta, entered more fully into detail. 

The inhabitants of the i.slands of the Archipelago derive 
their chief subsislenco from dried figs, which they eat with 
barley -bread. Hence it is an object of importance to them to 
promote the fructification of the fig-ttees. 'riiey have tivo 
kinds, the cultivated and the wild fig-troc. The former bear.s 
fruit only once a year ; but the figs grow in such abundance 
that they W'<.uld injure each olfhsr, and never reach maturity, 
if art were not resorted to. The wild fig-tree bears three 
crops of fruit a year, the figs being unfit to cat, but useful for 
ripening the produce of tbe eultivatcd fig-tree, by the process 
of caprificatioii. Wild fig-lrces begin to bear their first or 
autumn crop in August. These figs continue till November 
without ripening. Little worms arc engendered from eggs do 
posited by a species of very small ichntumon Hies, of a glossy 
black colour, w'hich fly round the tree for a long tinic. In 
the months of October and November tl>oso wormt^, having in 
their turn become flies, pierce the second or winter crop of figs 
which appeal- in September. Tbe autumn figs fall a little 
after the flics come out ; the w'intcr figs remain on the tree till 
the month of May, containing the egg"? deposited by the llii s 
which have come out of the autumn figs. In the juonth of 
May the spring fig.s begin to appear. When they have 
attained to a certain sisse and the eye begins to opni, they are 
pricked in that part by the flies reared in the wu'nter figs. 

In the months of J vine or J uly, wlicn the worms which arc 
engendered in the figs of the third or spring crop are about to 
change into flics, the peasants gather ihcao wild figs, stitik 
them upon a sort of skewers, and put them on the cultivated 
fig-trees which are then in blopsotn. The flies which come 
out of the wild fig-trees, after being thus transferred, enter the 
cultivated fig, carrying with them the pollen or fructifying 
dust whicll they collected isi moving about aniong the stamens 
of the wild fig blossoms, Sttd introduce it to the very centre of 
the fruit In which thoy am about to deposit their eggs. The 
entrance of these files produces a double effect— -first that of 
conveying to the cultivated fig the pollen of the wild fig ; and . 
next that of causing a son of irritation which attracts tlie 
fluid to the pert where they are, and wheje they lay their eggs, 
thnsw^loningSn abnormidentargmont. We see something 
angW^us to this in pearit Which, when tliey have been pieroed 
bi^ Msots and eontak Worms inside, grow larger more quickly 
thaii test. It is a little surprising to see the Greeks Wiring 
so trouHe about ff gs,%ut wo must bear in mind that they 

filtrih a large part of their food, and that therefore quantity is 
^0 c^se<|uen0e tho^ 
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pozznoLi, 


Njbah of iliQ Bay of ll^'aplea is tli^ ^own of 

PoajauoU, |||^ateil wilhia a creek of the same name. It was 
called by thd<<anclents Bicearchia, and was first used as a port 
(for which It was well calculated on account of its sheltered 
yet accessible position) by the Greeks of Curnao, w^ho found it 
very convenient for facilitating their commerce with the towns 
on. the ghi^fas. of the Bay of Naples. The natural harbour 
alforded a refuge to their mariners, who, unskilled in the art 
of navigdlloii, atffi unprovided with any but the rudest appli- 
ances fbr the guidance and government of their frail barks, 
were compelled to make short voyages, and to trust to chance, 
and the nearest shelter nature afforded them, in case of a storm. 

Naples (which is now as much distinguished as a trading 
town as Pozzuoli was at the time of which wo are speaking) 
was considered by the ancient mariners to be too far Sistont 
from the entrance of the hay for commercial purposes ; besides 
which, it afforded but poor protection for their vessels, the 
coast being much exposed. Therefore, Biceorchia became 
the groat de'p6t of merchandise and the centre of commerce, 
leaving to Naples the encouragement of the fine arts, for 
which it has always been celebrated. 

During the second Punic wmr, Bicearchia passed into the 
hands of the Homans. It w'as noted for its hot sxirings, cele- 
brated for the cure of various diseases ; within Us limits there 
were thirty-five natural baths of different sorts of tepid water, 
and from those baths or pits, called in Latin ** putei,” the 
town is said to have taken its name of Puteoli, since modern- 
ised to pQzjsuoU. Under the yoke of the Homans, Pozzuoli 
increased in importance, and recciyed into its ports vessels 
from different parts oT the "world, laden with tributes of the 
riches of the conquered nations. In the first century, in 
the reign of Augustus, it reached the zenith of its prosperity, 
Ships, richly laden, to\ichod at its ports to land their cargoes ; 
the stuffs of Asia, the corn of Egypt, the various commodities 
and metals of the Bast, were brought to this town. I^arge 
nianui^torios now sprang up close' te the harbour, and 
materials received in the raw state were again exported, after 
having undergone various processes of manufacture. 

But the inhabitants of Pozzuoli did not give themselves up 
entirely to the pursuit of eommemj for the ruins of their 
magnificent public bulldiugs and beautiful villas still bear 
evidenoe of superior taste, On the shore of the gJlf, west of 
the towm, was Gloero's villa* called Academia, w'hofo he wrote 
his book entitled Academical Questions/’ 

The cathedral eliureh of PossuoU was built from an oncisnt 
temple, constructed of large stones witlmut the aid of mortar 
or cement. This temple dedicated to 4ugustui» under 
the name of Jupiter, by Culpurntus, a Homan knight, to which 
fact the inscription on the front bears evidence. It (s related 
that Bt. Paul once preached there. Puteoli is mentioned in 
the 2fith chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 

The amphitheatre, of wliich some of the arches and coils 
still remain, is supposed to bo more ancient than that of Ves- 
pasian at Home. A cell is shown in which it is ^aid St. 
JanuariuB and many other martyrs were confined, before their 
exposure in the arena.* An inscription tells us that this saint, 
being exposed to fatnished bears, they wmt down on their 
knees before him ; ho w<» aft; i wards beheaded. 

At the village of Bacolf, bet ween the castle of Bairn, which 
is represented in our engraving, and the Cape of Mvseno, is 
the Piscina Mirablle, constructed by Sucullus as a reservoir of 
water Ibn the use of the Homan fleet. Forty-eight massive 
pillars supported the vaulted roof of this singular edifice: 
near It were large granaries which fbmished the vessels with 
corn. • 

Auguitus, being aw»aroof theimp^tnnceof its position, ond 
wishing to add still more to the strmgth of PoSzuoll, under** 
took vast Wofks 6f improvement* The Greeks had already 
built out an immense mole^ in the fatm of abridge, supported 
on huge pUes, firom the point on which the town etood^^ fbr 


the Cape of Miseno formed an insufl^cient barrier against the 
violence of the open sea. This w'as a held work, but^'AugUSto 
undertook one of far greater magnitude, in connecting the 
Lucrine lake with that of Avemus, and thus establishing a 
communication with thcrsca ; so that there were three harbours, 
that of Pozzuoli, of Bucrinc, and of Avernus, capable of 
receiving the Homan fleets. lie gave to Agrippa the manSgOw 
ment of this great work. The lake of Avernus was surrounded 
by steep banks overgrown with wild masaes of vegetation. 
The ancients described the fumes it omitted as being so malig* 
nant that even birds could not fly over it, but dropped dowm 
dead. This circumstance, joined with the depth and gloom of 
the lake, led the ancients to take it for the gate or entrance of 
hell ; and, accordingly, Homer brings Ulysses to Avernus, as 
to the mouth of the infernal regions ; and, in imitation of the 
great bard* Virgil makes .dDneas descend this way to the samc^, 
abodes ; — 

And here th* innavigable lake extends, 

O’er whose unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird'iirosumes to steer his any flight ; 

Suoh deadly stenehes from the depth arise, 

And steaming sulphur, that infects the skies. 

From thenco the (irociaii hards their logcmls make, 

And give the name Avernus to the lake.” 

/fcV/r d, Book vi. 

Agrippa had the fprests levelled with the ground, and thus 
allowing the malignant effluvia to escape, dispelled the gloom 
of horror and superstition by which it had so long been be.set 
Pozzuoli was the scene of one of the mad acts of the monster 
Caligula. In imitation of Xerxes, he ordered a bridge of 
boats to be constructed, at an immense expense, across the 
bay, '•between B aim and Pozzuoli, for no otW purpose than 
that he might be able to boost that he had walked over the 
sea as over dry land, because some astrologer had Q»cc de- 
clare d that there was as little chance of Caligula lueoeeding 
to the throne, as there was of his walking across the bay. 
The rood was paved and covered with sand, and had parapets 
on each side, The first day after its completion, he crossed it 
on horseback, crowned with oak, followed by an immense 
croM'd i the second day he travorsod H in a triumphal chariot, 
carrying on his heatf a croam of laufcj given hy the Parthions 
to Barius. 

Tho remains of the temple of Berapis form the most 
Striking monument in Pozzuoli. The three remaining 
columns, of fine coppolino marble, are seen in tlie engraving. 
It was erected, during the second century q,, in honour 
of the Egyptian Jupiter ; and* after remaining huried under 
the sea for several centuries^ 'Was cowed by an eruption of 
tho Solfatara, which dispersed the waters, On the excava- 
tion of this temple, in the year 1751, it was found to be 
almost perfect ; and, though its preservation would have been 
very easy, was completely stripped, the columns, statues, and 
vases, by which it was adorned, being carried away. This 
building, although sacred, contained ,a number of baths to 
which the public were doubtless admitted, In ancient times 
the practice of medicine was generally connected with, and' 
protected by, religion ; this building -was evidently planned to 
serve these two purposes, In the quadrangle was a portico 
supported by Corinthian columns ; in the centre of this atrium 
four steps led up to the place upon which the anti^aries of 
the last century assert that a circular temple, tl^e Appla of 
‘which was supported by sixtee^p, pUlars of red marble, was 
found staiiding, and within this round enclosure they discovered 
an octangular bath, Tyhich was doubtless used in the gres^ 
ablutions. This b ^e form of the Christian baptistries of tW 
fourth centu^, such as we find at Home in the baptbtty . 
t^onstantine, iTbqie. <mt^trncted at Aix, at Hies in 
and at itavebin^iBi, 1 ttf^( 3 ir,'were of the same form* , Tb^, 
tians evtd^^j^"’bm^'WSd the design of thek fonts' 
octangular ha^s encl<b&d in circular colonnades* whlth ww 





by ^edioia aild 

'tk''''iSbnb temple of Serapi«» beHnd tbe quedralagblar pe:i^tyie, 
. eqjtimB aparto ivhich rnunt have hem private 
and not^ ae it hae been api^posed,^ for the uia of the 
' prieetfi. ,, ';■■ 

Behind jPoazuoU rieee the volcm^ mountain of Solfatara, 
called hy the ancients the Court of Yulcao. On its aununit 
is an oval plain* surrounded bt hills, which appears to have 
sunk to its present level by the falling in of the top of the 
mountain during some eruption. Some conjecture that the 
hollow beneath is connected with Mount Vesuvius. Hr. 
Swinburne says that the ground quaked and resounded under 
his feet, and by laying his ear close to the earth, could 
distinguish the bubbling and hissing of boiling wa^; yet, 
upon part of this crust or floor, chestnut trees flotuish in 


blit it ^ ^ mor^ ancimt thim 

' 'Bohie. ’ ‘ ‘ ' '' 

Qn th^hiUabovi(? ,jia the tomb of ViargU*; It is iiekted by 
JSUusDenatuSf a celebri^d gramnuuian of th^u^ century » . 
in his hib of Yirgil« thft his ashes were hy 

order of Augustus^ and deposited on the ; 

^Several authors describe the cinerary urn^^j^P^. Ibi^t; 
nothing now remains but a square room witp!i an iM^^d roqf, 
overgrown with briars and weeds, among which dourishes an 
ancient laurel, which tradition says planted ItsSf upon the 
tomb of the poet. It is said 'that it is impossiblejm destroy, 
the plant, for that if cut down it is sure to bud^m^|P^ hut, ^ 
spite ‘of this, slips of the tree are, planted muhd ,tfp||ese^ 
the species,' and the plant itself does not appeSr/mM than 
sixty yeary oMi 



j^ect vigour, and a yaidety of ■ i^bfru 
banks, where they find leWl .gikm^'hitywl^n m att^’'ifib0t»' 
and are out of the blasting smoked' 0n the lide df the 
mountain the waters find vent, and pursue their way in a 
burning stream to the lake of Aquano, a circular lake nearly 
two nfllegiin circumference, embosomed in hills, which has idl 
the appliance of a volcanic crater. Its waters fl|liBd witH 
myriads of frogs. At SolfaSara, manuihctur^ if iml|AuiPi 
alum, and vit^ol ate^carried on^ 

The country lp?und Fozsnoli is rich in |p^ 

quities ; betwem the tpwn and JSaples is the odebrated 
of Sosilippo, a 'gali^, W throng^ a of .a^V 

name. It is 'hal?,\a^;)i|3ic'' in length, and ^umcicntly ^cwid^ 
A'two^carriages to pass, 

ongin ; tlte conunon people ascribe it to the enchantihettf W 


' slww n^^ scene of Homan magni- 

luSEurjr, md proj^gacy, are now deserted. Here and 
there, amid fhe luxuriant though neglected vegetation, decay- 
ing monuments meet the eye, forcibly reminding one of the 
former greatness and optilence of this town. In the month oC 
lune, the scene is rendered stUl more desolate by the terrible 
malaria which ^^axtends its sway over the vast and ^h^utiful 
pa^j^ I^y lymg along the. coasts of the Mediterrai^im^^ 
aWay principal inhahitanta. .th^. 

though <yflrering according to the. cWistitutionl^pd, 
its victims, are always most distrefia^t, 

carried off'in ^ hn ^ayii, ~ htiCifegte|M|^ 

'1^i^.il^,.gttackcid by ,anV4hi^ii^«® ^evjB^i^ 

tl^yi^adually lose strength, ^ and sometimes' 





ilRS. CAROl.tjJB caiSIOBM. 


Tids kdf w!toe)#0 portrait adoma tKia hiimber of our publlca^ 
tion ym bom ^Jtf oribaihpton, in May, 1808. M>. Jottca, her 
failier, r$Bpectablo clata of yeomen of whom 

Bngland bad reaeon to be proud. At an 

early agb % of this sketch had to deplore her father’a 

loss, and ^nc^orth she wae indebted to the example and 


When about twenty-five years of agje, Caroline 
married to Captain Archibald Chisholm, a native of SebtlAtd/ 
in the East India Company military service. It wiMi ifi!?r a 
long time imagined that Mrs. Chisholm's husband was 
nected with the navy, and even now that notion prevails y'&if 
generally ; but it is quite a mistake. This error has doubtl^ ’ 



POETRAIV OF MRS. CHISHOLM, 


ene^ of her maternal parent for mimy of those characteristics 
which have so sin^larly marked her career, andf placed her 
in the trat raA among the practical reformers of this en- 
age. Mrs. Jones is still living, enjoying more 
he4i1^ 44 st^renfitb than falls to the lot of most people } and 
she do^ftis l^ls an hn»4t pride In witnessing the position 
wy^t attained in the eitiroa* 

tion of the British public. , 

VoL. lX.f K. s»— 45« 


arisen from Mrs. Chisholm's name having so long been asso* 
dated with ships. . 

Two years aitbx their marriage, Mrs. Chisholm accompanied 
her husband to India, he behig connected with the Matos 
Presidency. Here may be said to have commenced MvS.: 
Chisholm's tot publ|o: efibvts. She fouUd the poor yom 
girls , and orphan# bf the soldiers in an alarming sUfb' 
ignorance 'Seeing thcevU, she lost 
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uselossly deploring it, but immediately proposed a remedy. 
This was, to ostablish a school, and' to teach the young girls 
domestic duties. After many disappointments and vexations, 
Hrs. Chisholm succeeded in firmly establishing the institution 
now known in Madras as the Orplianage. 

In 1 B38 Captain Chisholm's health compelled him to remove 
his family to Van Diemen’s Land, and he eventually settled 
at Sydney. In 1810 he rejoined his regiment, leaving Mrs. 
Cliisholrn and her family in Australia. Mrs, Chisholm soon 
found an ample field for her activity 'and philanthropy in en- 
deavouring to improve the then infamous system of emigration, 
more especially with regard to the treatment of her own sex. 
Both want of space and disinclination to submit facts so un- 
seemly to our readers, preclude tis from detailing the sufferings 
and insults which hundreds of virtuous English girk had to 
endure, both during the Australian voyage and at its tcrpiina- 
tion. Thanks to the subject of this sketch, tliose iniquities 
are at an end. 

After 'a series of obstacles had been overcome — obstacles, 
too, that arose in ?piarters where they might have been lewt 
expected — Mrs. Chisholm succc'eded in establishing at Sydney 
an Emigrants’ Homo. After she had procured them the 
shelter of the Homo — brought them, as she termed it, “under 
her own roof/' for shr? resided there herself, sending her 
children to the (‘are of others elsewhere— her next object was 
to find them employment. Even now, when all the facts are 
so familiar to the public, it is almost difliciilt to conceive 
that we are not perusing some romance, so unusual and 
extraordinary was the course adopted to attain the much- 
dcBired end. AVcll knowing that Sydney was the last place 
where lht‘ girls could obtain respectable employment, although 
numerous ‘‘places’* were Vacant, Mrs. Chisholm resolved to 
take them into the bush, Journey after journey did Mrs. 
Chisholm take, at times accompanied by sixty or seventy 
girls, whom she left comfortably placed with the wives of 
resp^'ctahle settlers. These “bush” excursions proved emi- 
nently successful for the female emigrants^ and wx're pro- 
ductive of great good to the colony. 

After Mrs. Chisholm had been employed in these ai’duous 
iindertakings for more than eight years, she resolved upon 
returning to England, where she hoped still further to extend 
her sphere of usefulness. In February, Iblo, the inhabitants 
of Sydney presented her wHlhi an address and testimonial, 
amounting to 150 guineas, all of which was collected on the 
eve of her departure. That mom^y Mrs. Chisholm promised 
to devote to the service of the colony, by fulfilling two com- 
missions with which she had been entrusted — one from the 
convicts, and another from the emigrant population of Sydney. 
And most nobly was that promise redeemed, under circum- 
stances, too, J:hat would have dismayed most persons, even of 
the sterner sex. 

No sooner had Mrs. Chisholm landed in England than she 
commenced her work, w'hich was nothing more nor less than 
laying siege to the Colonial Office 1 “ Emigzvation and Trans- 
portation relatively Considered,” a small pamphlet addressed 
to Earl Grey, was the first shot, which, of course, “fell short,” 
and did not induce the besieged to exliibit any tokens of 
submission. But this was followed by such a continuous fire 
of petitions, statements, and appeals, from many hundreds of 
convicts (who, having long since paid the penalty of tlioir 
faults in the colony, now' called upon the home government to 
redeem the promises made to them, on condition of their good 
behaviour, and forwMvd to them their wives and children), that 
“the enemy” capituhited, and government listened with an 
attentive oar to Mrs, (Chisholm’s plain and homely truths, and 
fulfilled the pledges tlu'y had broken at the suggestion of the 
“ squatting interest,” which had succeeded for a time in hinder- 
ing a measure of both i)olicy and justice. Thpa wras one of 
Mrs. Oliisholm’s colonial missions fulfiik;dt 
The ollrer commission was of a still more difficult kind to 
ftchievr, inasmuch as there was not the plea of injusti^ upon 
which to base her application at liead-<|uart#s, . tit® 

Emigrants at Sydney vast numbers had been oomi>e}le<i, 
the then existing regulations of thof ovcrnmsnt comihlssioitm^ 


to leave their children in England. These children num- 
bered several hundreds, and were, in many cases, a burden 
upon their respective parishes. To get these children sent 
out to their parents was now Mrs. Chisholm’s object. At first 
all attempts were utterly fruitless ; but perswtanne always 
has its reward, and in this case there was no exe«i|>tion to the 
general rule. After numerous attendances, both ait the Emi- 
gration Commmissioners’ and Colonial Offices — at both of 
which places Mrs. Chisholm presented herself almost daily, 
during the severest winter weather — succesB at last crovmed 
her exertions, and government issued orders for the convey- 
ance of the children to their parents in the colony ,^hich 
orders were promptly carried out in the -ensuing spring. 

And now, Mrs. Chisholm having done with her colonial 
friends, thought there was something needed for the improvc- 
inent of emigration and the protection of the emigrant at 
home. She imagined that the condition of emigrants, during 
a journey of sixteen thousand miles, was well worthy the 
attention of those who either felt, or professed to feel, an 
interest in the moral welfare of their fellow-creatures, btit 
more especially of the tender sex, who, when once on board 
an emigrant ship — whether a “government” ship or not made 
little dift'erence — were entirely at the mercy of men whose 
eoiiduct was highly censurable. As Mrs. Chisholm truly 
ohserved, “ these are trying situations for human nature, and 
a dangerous position for young wonicii to find themselves in. 
The innocent and the helpless stand there exposed to the 
wiles of the snarer. AVho ha.s not been shocked by tlic 
frightfur details we have read in the public papers ; how 
orphan after orphan has been victimised on board emigrant 
ships by men calling themselves Christians ; how modest 
maidens have been brutalised over and insult(‘d by those 
whose peenUor duty it was to protect them diuing the long 
and tedious voyage ? ’ ' 

It was with a view to the suppre|»sion of these evils that 
Mrs. Chisholm resolved to establish the FwBy Colonisation 
Loan Society, through the medium of which she has of late 
years become so universally known in England. The aims and 
objects of til at society have been made pubfic through so many 
channels, that it is quite unnecesstwry here to recapitulate them. 
But too much importance should not be attached to this one re - 
sult of Mrs. Chisholm’s energy and perseveranoe. It is in 
the increased morality, the established propriety, the improved 
sanitary arrangements, and the better regulated dietary scalc^K 
of every emigrant ship leaving a British port, that her beneficial 
exertions arc universally acknowledged. 

In 1B51 Captain Chisholm sailed for Melbourne, where he has 
since been actively engaged in sending over remittances from 
parties in Australia who are desirous of seeing once more in 
this lifo those nearest and dearest to them. Eight well has 
he seconded his , wife's views ; for since his arrival he has 
remitted upwards of ten thousand pounds, some of which has 
been expended in afibrding immediate relief to aged parents ; 
but the groat bulk of the amoxmt has been disboried as pas- 
sage money for numerous relatives, who* but for these arrange- 
ments, would in all probability never again have met in this 
world. In less than two years, about eight hundred indi- 
viduals have joined their relatives in Australia solely through 
the aid afforded them by the family Colonisation Loan Society, 
in addition to the remittances sent through the medium of 
Captain Chisholm. 

In connexion with Mrs. Chisholm’s surprising career, Wc 
could state many facts alike creditable to that lady and new 
to the general T(?ader; but our space compels us to refrain 
from their recital. It must not bo Uiought for a moment, 
that when Mrs. Chisholm has seen her emigrants on board, 
she has done with them. Every matter connected with 
the emigrant's welfare and comfort has her hearty support, 
Tims the Colonial Postage Association has been fovoUrOd with 
her powerful assistancG, and the Post-office authoritfoB are at 
preamt engaged in making arrangements whereby the postage 
will be reduced to a uniform rate of fourpenoe to every 
colony* instead of the present enormous charge. Ai the 
earnest request of Mrs, Chisholm* also* colonisd money-otd^ 
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will shortljr be adopted, for sums not e^cceeding dve pounds. 
But for tbe example set by Cuptain Chisbolm In for^vurding 
remittances to this country, and the great success attending 
. his efforts, this arrangement, would probably never have been 
entered into. 

In thi)S(‘ sheteh of Mrs. Chisholm's labours, wo have been, 
obliged io limit ourselves to a mere glance at her numerous 
practical endeavours. To enter into details would fill a goodly 
volume. In the spring of next year, the subject of our Sketch 
will embark for Australia, which may justly be termed the 
country of her adoption, and whose people will no doubt one day 
do homage to the genius and philanthropy of their foster-mother. 
But in proportion as Australia will be benefited by her pre- 
sence, so will English emigrants of every grade (but working 
people's wives and daughters especially), find that they have 
lost the kindly aid of one whose jjlace it will bo difficult indeed 
to fill. The testimonial at present in course of subscription 
will doubtless prove that Englishmen can duly appreciate her 
worth, but English women can never sufficiently reward iheiv 
champion in every position in wliich it has been Mrs. Chisholm’s 
lot to find them placed. Thanks to thjyt enterprising lady, 
English mothers can now safely trust their young and inno- 
cent daughters in ships for Australia, without any fear of their 
falling, as too many liavo before now, an easy prey to bad, 
designing men. 

As many of our readers would doubtless deem this account 
incomplete without a sketch of Mrs. Chisholm “ at home,” we 
will very briefly describe our visit (accompjmied by a female 
friend) in June of last year, just before the departure of the 
“ JScindian,” “Frances Walker,” and “Kopaul,” freighted 
witli the society's emigrants. The exterior of Mrs. Chisholm’s 
re&idence at Islington was as unprepossessing as bricks and 
inortiu* could possibly make it, Street architecture was evi- 
dently in its infancy when Charlton-crescent was thrown 
together — not built. An assemblage of humbly-clad but 
eUiin-lookiug persons saved us the trouble of seeking the 
particular house we wanted. It liad no distinguishing feature 
from iti neighbours, save that the street-door w'as adorned 
w'ilh a very small brass plate, inscribed “ Captain Chisholm,” 
wldch had evidently done years of good service in the East on 
some bullock* trunk or travelling-chest. Such an unpictentt- 
ing namc-platu would be repudiated by most subiu-ban residents 
of the jiresent ** fast ” schocjl, oven for their carpet-bag during 
their annual week’s vaciftioii at Gravesend or Margate. The 
passage was crowded with inteiiding emigrants, oath more eager 
than the other for an interview with the object of our visit. 
After cousidcrablc jostling and squecssing, we, at length con- 
trived to send up our name by a venerable female attendant, 
who expressed a fervent wish that wo “ might see her missus 
that night,” but she was sure she didn’t know tohvn ! Our 
fair companion’s curiosity was, of course, awakened at tliis 
aspect of affairs, and she, at any rate, resiih ed not to be dis- 
appointed. “Faticnce is a virtue,” and we had a tolerable 
lesson in its ac(iUiremcut, At its termination we were ushered 
up the narrow uncorpeted stairs into the audience-chamber 
upon tlie first floor. Wo had been at many receptions,’* but 
this was the strangest of them all. Mrs. Cfiiislfolm was seated 
behind a large sea-chest, raised upon a couple of benches. 
The chest was covered with writing materials and baggage- 
papers, which she was distributing to the various emigrants, 
whilst at the same time answering every possible inquiry, and 
endeavouring to satisfy almost every impossible complaint. 
After witnessing for five uanutes what Mrs. Chisholm had to 
endure, we felt heartily ashamed at having lost our patience 
o|i the stairs. The room (but dimly lighted by two or three 
candles hung in tin candlesticks against the w*ali) was fur- 
nished with a ifiodel of the sleeping -berths allotted to emigrants 
un board the society's ships. Though doubtless .very well 
adapted for the piirposo intended, their appearance certainly 
did nql imbue us with a desire immediately to seek 

** A life on the ocean wave,’.* 
bttt rather strengthened our determination 

, ‘‘To take our stand on solid land,” 


and repose in our own time-honoured four-poster. Attached 
to the sides of these sleeping- berths were sundry utensils 
required by those indulging in a voyage to the antipodes, 
such as tin plates, hook-pots, and water-cans. These were 
evidently constructed by some one having most seyere notiofis 
of economy, combined with a vast regard for durability. 
One of the ’ bcd-placcs was occupied by a filter, snugly 
ensconced in a wicker-basket of snowy whiteness, looking 
altogether so i)rovokingly cozy and comfortable by com- 
parison with its neighbours, that it almost seemed to say, 
•‘Won’t you find useful, my friends?” A model emi- 
grants* medicine-chest, made of plain deal wood, unencum- 
bered with all decoration save a printed label, together with a 
life-buoy, “capable of suHtaining seven persons,’’ completed 
alike the ornaments and utilities of the room. 

The “group-meeting” over, and the emigrants lUsmisscd, 
we were fat ten o’clock at nijjiit) favoured with a iirivate 
interview by the Emigrants' Friend —for such, indeed, is Mrs. 
Chisholm. Most of our readers have doubtless seen many 
portraits of this lady. Beyond our own illustration, w'o have 
seen but one gOf)d likeness— poor Fairland’s lithograph from 
Ilayter’s painting. To describe a lady’s i»ersoiinl ai)pearance 
is an ungracioUvS task at best, and ^vo wdll therefore not 
attempt it save in a negative manner. Those of our readers 
w’ho have seen Mrs. Chisholm dtq^ieied (by a certain enihusi- 
astie artist, as yet, happily, unknown to fame) as being 
mounted on a coal-black steed, attired in an elcg^mt riding- 
habit (with the i)re8cribed length and insufficiency of waist), 
and with her whip beckoning her emigrants across a colonial 
river, in a decifledly “ Come on !” style of attitude, worthy of 
Astley's best tableaux,'*^ may rest perfectly assured that they 
do not, from such a picture, form a very accurate notion of 
the Emigrants’ Friend, as she really appears when rendering 
them assistance, l^ct them imagine a sedate, matronly lady, 
with eyes well set under a very capacious forehead— orbs that 
seem to “look you tlirough” whilst addreesiug you -and 
withal a fascinating maimer which at once seizes uiion you, 
and induces you to prolong your stay, and th(’y will have a 
tolerable portrait of Mrs. C/hisholm. 

After a very brief interviesv, wo took our leave, convinced 
that we had seen by no means the least rcnmrkiiblo per- 
sonage of these practical and wonder-working times. 

Although future English emigrantsi will shortly In* deprived 
of Mrs. Chisholm’s counsel before they quit their native shores, 
still the results of her labours will remain. These results 
have been obtained in despite of an opposition slicli as fiuv 
would be willing to contend against— an opposition that could 
only have been defeated by one who was ^prepared to bring 
into the contest the siimc amount of stern determination, un- 
flinching industry, and disinterested philanthropy, as Mrs. 
Chisholm. But it is the women of England who should ever 
bless her name, for matiy indeed are the almost bi'oken hearts 
of the gentler sex that have been healed by hot. Mothers 
have been united to children whom they hardly dared to hope 
ever again to sec in this life ; wives have joined thtnr huvsban.de, 
after years of painful separation ; and scores of British maidens, 
shielded alike from injury and insult during the long sea 
voyage, have been safely deposited at their brothers' Austra- 
limi firesides. TJiese facts should not, and VfQ feel assured 
will not, be speedily forgotten. Whilst they are remembered, 
then also will the woman be borne in mind by w^hose un- 
daunted energy such glorious results wore achieved. ' Every 
English parent, for ages yet to come, whoso clvildi'cu, either 
from necessity or inclination, may be induced to seek the 
AusU-alian shores, will have good reason to bless the day 
when emigration was reformed, its glaring and infamous 
abuses remedied, and its difficulties and dangers lessened, by 
the energetic genius and daring moral counigc of CAXOLirsn 

CUISUOLH, 

* A picture recently published in a panoramic form, 

“ Adventtt3% of kits. Chisholm,” contains thf above poArsitv 
This singular pr&duction has becii sold by thousafid^ 
metobpoBa'iUPtd IIsm> nortten jprovincial towns. ^ ^ , 
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THE ABABA, OR OMNIBUS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Xun London omnibiui which plied in metropolitan 
%oroughfhres waa started in 1829| by Mr. 0eoTge Shillibeer, 
and on the 4th of June made its' first 'jotimey from the 
residence of the old lady In Threadneedle-street, com*monly 
called the Bank of England, to the Yorkshire Stingo, 
Paddington. The original omnibuses were vastly different 
fi*om our modem vehicles bearing the same name ; there was 
a heaviness about them not now to be tolerated ; they were 
drawn by threo horses abreast; fitted up, some of them 
at least, with a library of books for the entertainment of 
travelers, while the conductors wore velvet caps and uniform 
jackets. At present there are about three thousand 'buses, 
each travelling daily over &y^ty miles of ground, employing 
about eleven thousand men m the traffic, in which is invested 
a sum not less than £100,000. The omnibus conveyance is 
now popular all over England, and in many parts of the 
continent. Tlie progress made in arts and manufactures 
has been equalled by that of locomotion, and while over the 
broad country, the iretallic net-W'ork of iron rails marks out 
the course of the steam-ldng, through city streets and out to 


taste and delicacy. These decorations are reproduced within 
the carriage, and are, if possible, more , graceful iJtan those 
without, for the Turk loves the beautiftil aa Well or bettet 
than the useful. Therrare no benches or seats, the ^sengers 
being accommodated after the oriental fkshion with mats, 
while tlie flooring of the carriage is covered with a rich 
carpet. The omnibus is entered by V small strong ladder 
at the back. 

The means which have been adopted for making the com- 
fort of the passengers greater than it would otherwise be^ are 
not at all complete, and in most instances, the deficiency of, 
or the clumsiness of the springs used, renders this mode of 
travelling very fatiguing. The streets of Constantinople are 
not the best in the world, and rumbling through them at a 
quick pace in a Turkish omnibus is not the most exhUarating 
or agreeable process. But the look of the carriages pre- 
possesses one in their favour. 

The pole of the team is attached to the first axle-tree and to 
the horizontal board which connects it with the second ; it is 
richly ornamented with sculptured foliage, and tastefully 
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pleasant Suburbs plies the omnibus, afforduig at once cheap 
and rapid travelling, though the latter must be received with 
a grain of caution. 

Turkey has its omnibuses as well as England. Strangely 
different, however, in every particular ; unlike as turban and 
toga to wide-awake and gaiters. Through the kindness of 
a correspondent we are enabled to present a sketch of a 
Turkish conveyance which they call Arabs, and we call 'bus. 

This description of vehicle is constructed to carry ten or 
t^Fttlve persons. It is intended for the conveyance of the 
inhabitants of Constantinople ; and plies ' to the various 
qttiaitmnt of the city and its environs. It is covered with an 
arcti^d <wopy, suoh as tliose that were formerly used by the 
pr&eett bf and are depicted on ancient medals of the 

time of ? '40 this canopy curtains can be sittached bo as 
<x)m|det(^lVh^^cohccal tho^^ are within the vehicle! tod 
whimlhus nr^yed thoAraha is employed to ccatvey the women 
ol tlm hs|)Ste t0 ^ mOi^Oes or into the country, shutting tbto 

The liidesM tha earrkgOl''' 

.aru^bly ornto)totid,''^ed1N^ wilt^'^the most betotiful 
t|jm, light and eligtoitn^tH^ design, coloured With 


painted after the style of the vehicle. The carriage is drawn 
by a pair of oxen, and from the front of tlie polo whicli sepa- 
rates them arise two slender pieces of iron, each bearing 
twenty-one silken tassels, which add considerably to the 
picturesque effect of the whole. These onmibuses ar0 among 
the most interesting objects of the Turkish capital. Wander** 
ing through the busy streets, among the turbaned heads, and 
dark visages, and full-robed figures, dreamily thinking of the 
glories of its past history, of Mahomet with his new faith, of 
the idolatry of the Kaaba, of the battios, triumphs, ahd defeats 
of these ancient people, of the mysterious harems and wbndrpus 
mosques, the traveller is surprised by the approach of one^ of 
these arabas, with its^tately oxen, their horns all hung with 
ribbons like sacrificlkl bulls, the (^Idedand painted oa^^, 
a yui^toatvel to behold, and the yaricolou^d costumes 
tKe men and women within, as bright' and ytoiegated a^ a 
tl^oW. An omnibus it may be, but it is s0 

" bnb*^y0d ca^ dt beto hailed by Sifidb^d the Bate 

•^gool'oidtee." 
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THE SEWING . MACHINE. 


A MACHINE has at last been invented which promises to make 
th^j wjrcmgs of distressed needlewomen a matter of historical 
recoird, instead of a living and painful reality. We have lately 
had the pleasure of seeing it at work at the office of the com*- 
pariy w^ch has purchased the patent, in Lawrence4ane, 
Ch^pside^ and were no less surprised at the simplicity of its 
mechanism^ than at the speed and eircellenee with which it 
pei:forms its work. In appeaiance it very much resembles the 
copying presses that one sees in a merchant’s office, excepting 
that it is a little bulkier, and has a small wheel turned by the 
hfuad, for which, of course, the foot or steam can at any time 
be substituted, •^he turning of the wheel is effected by ordinary 
mechanism working across the shaft ; a bar which passes from 
one side of the machine to the other, in the form of an arch, 
causes a needle fixed in a groove perpendicularly to ascend and 
descend through a hole in the platform undemeatli, with great 
rapidity. About the centre of this needle is its eye, through 
which the thread, wound off a reel fixed in the shaft, passes. 


the groove in its back when the machine begins to move. As 
soon as this needle, then, sees the loop hanging down from 
other needle, it dashes at it with groat rapidity, whirls itself 
through it, thread and all. The other needle immediately 
atcends, carries the loop with it, but there is no escape;! 
latter is fixed against the cloth, and a stitch is mad^^ llie 
cloth is kept in motion by the hand of the attendant, andthili 
the process is repeated along the line with intense rapidity^ 
one needle jumping up and down with one thread, and the 
other traversing its loop horizontally with another thread 
below. 

Every minute a yard of cloth is sewn in a style far superior 
to that of hand-sewing, and the invention can be applied to 
nearly every sort of work, except the stitching of button-holes 
and a few other things requiring great nicety. For sail- 
making, and such like, it will prove invaluable; and as it 
does the work of twenty hands, it will undoubtedly cheapen 
clothing of every kind greatly. 
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Upon the platform, under this needle, over the oblong hole or 
cutting of which we have spoken, is placed the cloth or other 
substance to be operated upon, in such a position, of course, 
that the needle shall strike it in the right place. All being 
ready, the attendant turns the wheel, down darts the needle 
through the cloth, carrying the thread mth it, but not after it, 
as in hand sewing. The consequence of this is, that when 
both get to the other side, the thread, by the mere impetus, 
hongs dowxx in a loop, and has no hold on the cloth at all. 
Very imperfect mode of sewing, this, you will say. But wait 
a minute. Undetmeatb the platform, clo^ and all, and almost 
tiddeh from ihn ey© of the spectator, is another needle, form- 
idghteciiiy a circle, and having a groove running along its back, 
like an eel that has had im spine removed. This needle is 
mia^e to revolve with great rapidity horm^ttaUy^ by the, same 
that in this ins^nce it is moved by machinery 
P&]i^g under thn^tfoirm, and it recei ver its aminunition from 
n In ilte same , tt has its eye in the proime 

ptaco-^iU head ; and the threadf when placed in It, falls into 


The iiiventioii is American, in which country the machine 
has, we believe, been at work for a considerable length of 
time ; but the patent having been disposed of to a gentleman 
in England, a company has been formed to carry it out, which 
is now conducting operations on an extensive scale. Immense 
numbers of the sewing-machines are disposed of every week 
to tailors, clothiers, hosiers, sail-makors, Ace., apd some to 
private families. The price, £30, will, of course, for the pre- 
sent, place it out of the reach of most of the latter ; but that 
it will one day be an essential article of iianiture in every 
well-regulated household we have no doubt* 

Many people are already beginning to exclaim— What 
will become of the poor nee^e women } This will ruin them I ’ ' 
Nothing of the kind* Much misery may, no doubt, result, 
from the suddenness of the change, W the result will, in 
long runjh^ the oy^^rthrow of a system which disgraced 
civilisation, |csoua of thousands of 

from Every trimatph ■ 

is a, gain to, humanity.,- - ■ 




XITEBATUBB IN BUSSIA. 

Exrfifiii.if society is divided pretty much in this way .‘—first 
pome the noblesse, made up partly of those who claim descent 
from the old boyards, or landholders, aAd stand on the high 
ground of ancient lineage, and partly of the parvenus, like our 
law lords, who have been ennobled for years of faithful per- 
formance of their duty in the public service. Between these 
and thB serfs, however, there comes a large class, which we 
altogether lose sight of in thinking and speaking about Hussia, 
composed of government officials, toiling desperately in the 
hope of one day obtaining a patent of nobility, and cheating 
and taking bribes in order to accumulate a fortune sufficient 
to support the looked-for honour ; of the merchants and 
traders who are daily advancing in wealth and importanccj 
and who, under the present emperor, have been placed in 
possession of many new privileges ; and, last of all, the shop- 
keepers, whoso interests are almost identified with those of 
the merchants. Below all these, at the very base of the social 
system lie the serfs ; and even here we find many shades of 
distinction, which, in a paper like this, it would be impossible 
to enumerate. But, despite the petty rivalries, prejudices, 
and antipathies by which the various classes are naturally 
animated, one idea has of late years pervaded tlie whole mass, 
and now exercises a powerful influence upon the foreign 
politics of the state— the idea of Muscovite nationality, as 
something original in itself, separate and distinct from all 
the other nationalities of Europe, It is this sentiment 
which has always lived in the heart of the great body of the 
people, notwithstanding the efforts of the sovereign to assimi- 
late them to the rest of Europe, and which has produced 
Bussiau literature such as we now find it. 

Before tlic time* of Peter the Great, it is hardly necessary to 
say that no literature, any more than art, or science, or manu- 
facture, or in fact anything beyond the very rudiments of 
civili«»ation, existed in liussia. He found tlie whole nation in 
a state of barbarism ; but he found them in possession of. a 
noble language, rich but simple, pompous but energetic, 
passionate but dignified, containing a splendid family of verbs, 
which have the singular power, unknoiivn to any other modern 
language, of expressing by a single word, and without the help 
of any auxiliary, the nicest shades of distinction in cither 
stale or action,— of changing the substantives into verbs, and of 
heightening or lowering infinitesimally the force of all expres- 
sions by a whole army of augmentative or diminutive particles. 
Its origin is lost in tho mists of antiquity. It is the eldest 
daughter of the old Sclavonic, and the one wdiich has most 
faithfully adhered to the original type. In the tenth century, 
John, the exarch of Bulgaria, appliodjlhc Greek method of 
John Damai^cenus to its grammatical organisation. Some of 
the Ilussians, however, claim for their iiliom a still more 
remote origin, and state that the two monks Cyrillus and 
Methodius invented the Sclavc alphabet in tho seventh century 
of the Chiistian ora. This agrees with the opinion of the 
great Sclavc scholar, Safarjik, who ascribes the origin of the 
principal Sclavonic dialects to the period comprised between 
the end of the fifth and the commeneemont of the tenth 
century. The oldest written monument of the liussian lan- 
guage is llie testament of Vladimii* Monomachus ; after him 
comes a monk named Nestor, the most ancient chronicler of 
Bussia ; the only traces of literature to be found between his 
time and that of the Czar Peter are the popular semgs and 
ballads, and some fragments of au epic poem, entitled “ The 
Exploits of the Army of Jegor ll,, the Son of Oleg.” It was 
out of those that the liussian language, such as it exists at the 
present day, and such as we have described it, arose. It 
was spoken- over a larger extent of lerriioty ,thmi any 
other, whether of ancient or modern times. It was the 
tongue of tl]te boyard as well as of his serfis,— «was heard in 
the castle haUe, os well os in Ihie rude itfm or cabin Of the 
ploughman* ; , 

In Peter’s ^timc nothing that was of home ^owin reeeivsd 
much encoxuragement* Eoveign manners, foreign 
tttres, foreign costume^ fornign houses, wpe sedulously copied 


under his direction. He was the architect of the first 
Etiropean city which had appeared in his dominions. His 
great aim was to bring Bussia within the pale of civilisation, 
and entitle her to take rank amongst the great powers of the 
continent. We know with what success his efibrts were 
crowned. But in one department they were near doing 
Bussia a fatal and all but irretrievable injury. They struck 
a deadly blow at her literature. Poreign artificers may 
promote industry and teach tho arts of civilisation, and foreign 
discipline might organise an effective army ; but nothing save 
native efforts and native genius can create a literature. This 
must assuredly bo au indigenous plant. Its growth must be 
from within, not outwards. Any attempts to engraft upon it the 
productions of other climes and races destroy its vigour, and 
produce sickly deformity. France, as the nation which then, 
as now, possessed the largest influence ani most extended 
relations upon the continent, stepped into the sphere which 
was now opened up to her, and under Catherine the Groat, 
particularly, all the productions of liussian intellect were cast 
in a Parisian mould. Every mark of nationality disappeared 
from them. 35xccpt Lomonossoff, the poor fisherman of 
Archanggl, and the Prince Cantcniir, celebrated for his satires, 
no Muscovite author of the eighteenth century published any- 
thing racy of his native soil, which was not spoiled by French 
airs and graces. The literary circle which Catherine the 
Great gathered round her at tho Hermitage was made up of 
foreigners, or denationalised natives, who sought to hide their 
origin, and forget the barbarism out of -which they had just 
emerged, by close imitation of French customs, tho adoption 
of the French language, and the discussion of all the questions 
of literature or philosophy which then agitated the Parisian 
Any books which appeared were feeblS> imitations of 
French authors, the court wits cracked French jokes, sang 
French songs, and read French novels and memoirs, and 
abandoned their native language to the lower orders and the 
country gentry. A poem, recoxmting the glories of Peter the 
Great, by Keraskotf, entitled the “ Pcireid,” appeared during 
this period, but it bore an unmistakeable resemblance to Yol- 
taire*s ** Honriade.” No traces of Muscoritc literature were 
to be found, save in tho old songs and romances, which tlic 
peasants song or recited during tho long nights of winter 
around the firesides in their cabins. 

This state of tilings subsisted without change until the 
campaign of 1812 led the liussian army into the heart of 
Frwice. Thousands of the youth of all classes served in the 
ranks or bore commissions in it, for the war against Napoleon 
had become a holy w‘ar ; and thousands more followed in th<? 
wake of the conquerors. Once in Paris, a new world was 
opened up to them. The prodigious intellectual activity, the 
freedom, the excitemeut, the enterprise, the bustle and un- 
faltering energy, and, above all, the bold and prominent outlines 
of character wliich marked the nations of the west, surprised 
and astonished them. Their sovereign, Alexander, was not 
the man to put a curb on their inquiries, or check their aspira- 
tions. On the contrary, he rather encouraged them. lie vvos 
enthusiastic, high-souled, and magnanimous beyond tlio mea- 
sure usually allotted to sovereigns, and it was well known 
that he dreamt of a state of things in Russia in which the 
rights of humanity should be duly respected, and the principle 
of equality before tho law be fully recognised. As a natural 
consequence of all this, tlie peace was the commencement in 
Russia of an era of prodigious intellectual activity. The 
various social and political questions which then occupied the 
attention of statesmen in France and England, wore disouseod 
with almost equal freedom at St. Petersburg. Un^ppily, this 
excitement bore bitter fruits. Alexander died in November, 
and in the following month a conspiracy, which hud been 
long oirg^ised, and hod for its object the establishment of a 
conotitutional monarchy, or a republic, broke out and vros 
promptly suppressed. The Emperor Nicholas inaugurutod his 
imgn by hanging five of the ringleaders, and sending the ire»t 
to Siberia or the mines. Beyond this, the seemed to 
have little eflfoct upon the mass of the people; but the yopth, 
who had imbibed the new doctribes, saw at once the arrot 
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th^ir chiefs had committed in resorting to brute forccy and that 
the true pours© for the progressionist party to follow was to 
create and foster a national literature, and make it racy of the 
soil, as the first step towards the ciyilisation and ekvation of 
the masses, and the efififusion of sound notions of liberty and 
government. For tMs they, as a matter of course, threw aside 
Gorman and, French — then the language of the court and of 
polite society — and went straight to the old Euss. They 
found it divided into two branches; one pure, but spoken 
by the common people, preserving all its imagery, its meta- 
phorical forms of expression and stately dignity ; the other 
gallicised and germanised, clipped and pruned and de- 
based by foreign intermixture, in order to adopt it to the 
requirements of tovm gossip and of trade. The former 
they at once selected as tlieir weapon, and fortunately for 
them they were not debarred from the perusal of such 
works as appeared ui)on various questions of social and 
political interest in France, and Germany, and England. 
Kussia lias, in the matter of books, always been in advance of 
Italy and even of some parts of Gtirmany. There was no 
** Index Expurgatorhifi ” at St. Petersburg; most books that 
might be road in London might have been read there also. 
Tlie national language and literature about this time, thanks 
to the efforts of a few gifted individuals, began to occupy the 
attention of the nobility, and became subjects of interest in 
tbc aahns oIl the capital. The movement had eventually set 
in in the right direction. All that was wanted was a man of 
genius to represent it, to w’atch over and direct it, who should 
in sliort be the gauge to test its rapidity and strength. This 
man appeared in the person of Paul Pmichkina, a scion of one 
of the oldest families of the euiiiire. While a pupil at the 
military school, ho devoted every hour he could snatch from 
severe studies to the secret and enraptured perusal of Voltaire 
and Goethe. AVhile yet a boy his poetical effusions liadctitcited 
attention in St. Petersburg, and intercourse with some of the 
litcTury men of the day who froquontod Ins father's house 
developed his talent into precocious activity. He entered 
upon life, proud, fiercely independent, impetuous to the verge 
of fi'r(»cily, gloomy in temperament, and almost barbaric 
in bif. itasaions. Ilia productions, after the Jissumption of the 
robe, were chi efiy lyrical odes upon the triumphs of the 
Pussiau arms, and Tip(»n the ancient glories of the nation. 
His fierceness and independence growing wdth his strength, he 
at last launched forth into an impassioned eulogy upon liberty, 
and a fqrvid appojil to the emperdr to lead the people to its 
destiny along the paths of freedom. The great military 
(\)lossus was not the man to be moved by appeals of this sort, 
Poucdikiiui wais ordered to the Caucasus. This, which his 
friends Uiokcd upon as a rcvctc blow, w'as, in reality, the very 
thing needed for the full development of his genius. The 
splendid scenes of nature amongst which he now found 
himsedf, the grandeur of the mountains, the awful solitude of 
the valleys, the wild rocky glens, the gloomy forests, and the 
foaming w^aterfalls of the ancient Chersonese, and the perfec- 
tion of physical beauty, the native freedom and picturesque- 
ness of manners which he found prevailing amongst the tribes 
against whom his sword w-as dravm, were sources of rich and 
varied inspiration. Some of his poems written here have a 
charming air of local originality, if we may use the phrase. 
** The Fountain of Baktehisarai,” suggested by seeing the 
palace of one of the old Tartar Khans in ruins ; ** The Prisoner 
of the Caucasus," founded upon one of those romantic episodes 
which the Bussian war in that region is ever displaying; 
♦*The Gipsies," portraying life amongst some of these wdld 
tribes upon the plains of Eastern Asia— all contain a rich vein 
of poetry, arc full of pictures of passing beauty, and yet they 
only jlte us a gUmipse of the materials which in that land of 
wrohdets wait but the poet’s or the painter^a hand to rise into 
gems of art. 

He reluthed to St. Petersburg from ©»:ilo in 1824, and was 
employed by the Fimperot Nicholas to write a history of Pater 
the Great. This work he never executed ; but the reseaixhes 
wbioh he undertook in the nattonal records when preparing 
It led him to a mine romantic inddent, from which he 


drew materials for some novels, portraying the national 
manners and modes of thought with a master hand. They 
were as striking and as original as his poems. Unhappily, 
Pouchkina's unbridled temper led him to resort frequently to 
duelling as a means of deciding his quarrels; and in one of 
these combats, carried on in a spirit of barbaric ferocity on 
liis part, he was killed at the eai'ly age of thirty- eight years., 
He was the creator of Bussian literature. lie marked out 
its course ; he gave it an aim and a standing ; he itj^sed origi- 
nality into it ; he showed the youth of the country what a 
rich, boundless store of materials, of energy, genius, and 
ambition to work upon, lay in the manners of their country- 
men, in the scenery of their native land, in the incidents of 
their every-day life, and in the national archives. Ho did 
not labour in vain. If his death revealed the full height 
of his greatness, it revealed also the extent to which he had 
provided for filling up the void loft by liis departure. At 
the period when he entered upon his career, literature was 
exclusively the domain of the higher classes; but before 
he died, it had worked its way lower down in the social 
scale, and by the side of this aristocratic literature there 
grew up another, the chiefs and prophets of which be- 
longed to the middle elassi’s, the government officials, and 
professional men. All it wanted to enable it to swamp, or 
rather absorb, the other was, a little encouragement and sup- 
port. This, luckily, it was enabled to secure. The minister 
of public instruction in Kussiii at that time. Count Ouva- 
roff, an able and enlightened man, gave the plebeian students 
every facility for competing with their more fortunate} rivals. 
Very soon the whole energies of the rising band of young writers 
who began to spring up wore directed towards one object —the 
production of a llussian Encyclopa*clia -which was, in every 
sense of the word, a great national work, civilising in its 
tendencies and infiuonco. The volurncg, as they apjjcared, 
had a wider circulation than any literary work which before 
appoai'cd in Bussia. They reached the old l^IuRcovite towns 
of the interior, and made them for the first time participators 
in the inovenn nt wdiich w as going on in the capital. Unhap- 
pily, owing to the misunderstandings between the conductors, it 
w as never carried to a completion, Froviously to the appear- 
ance of the “ Encyclopicdia," a ** Literary Gaz.'tte ” had been 
carried on, exclusively devoted to literature and art, but this 
being confinc<l to a very small circle of readers, the “ Beading 
Xdbrary " was started upon a more poptilar basis, and although 
at first ably conducted, rapidly degenerated into a mere col- 
lection of translations from French and English. T'he best f»f 
all these literary periodicals, and one which exists in full vigour 
at the present moment, is the ‘‘Contemporary,*' editt'd by 
Peter l^letnuff, the rector of the University of St, Petersburg, 
and member of the Bussian Academy. It is the leading 
organ of the Prmshivist party, whose war cry is the union of 
all peoples of Sclavonic origin under one head, moaning of 
course the czar for the time being. Many of iu contidbutors 
belong to the highest class of nobles. 

I’oUtical literature, such as we see in our newspapers and 
reviews, we need hardly say, does not exist bi Bussia, as no 
observations upon any act of the government . are ever for a 
moment permitted. Anythuig, however, which assorts - the 
claims of Bussia to a wider dominion, and advocates the policy 
of aggression, is winked at by the authorities. Historical 
essays, written to show the right of Bussia to the possession 
of Poland and other countries, have at various times appeared ; 
and very recently a drama, entitled the “ Revisor," ridi<JuUng 
the follies and stupidity of the provincial administration, 
received the direct sanction of the emperor. The latest pro - 
duction of the Russian press is a poem by Apollo Mal'koff 
entitled “ The Two Destinies," wluch paints iti glowing 
colours the glories of the ftiture still in store for Bussia, tmd 
points out the duties of her yduth with great energy ^uid free- 
dom of language ; and to the stirprise of every one, the censure 
has met no objection. This vrould be a good if 
seal poinfrd tja nobler aim than armed aggresskm, vfltill, 
H'thu see^ 01 ' th(m^ are bnfee sown^ wiedom 
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IHB VALLEY OF MEYRINGEN. 


Ths Valley of Heyringea, la the canton of Berne, ie com- 
pletely «hut in by some of the grandeet and most picturesque 
mountain scenery in Switzerland. The Alps rise in rugged 
magaidcenoe" on every sidoi their snow-capped summits con* 
trasUng strangely with the verdant, dowery valley, dotted 
here and tlUre with rustic chalets, and watered by the river Aar, 
which is crossed by wooden bridges, similar to the one repre- 
sented in our sketch (p. 1 B5 ) . This river is fed by the neighbour- 
ing mountain torrents, which, when swollen by rain or snow, 
have several times threatened the village of Meyringen with 


of which is ^0 feet in height, and its column of water nearly 
thirty feet in diameter. If visited in the morning, when the 
rays of the sun are upon it, a triple bow or iris is to be seen on 
the spray, which has a very beautiful effect. ■ 

The wealth of the inhabitants of this valley consists chiefly 
in cattle, for which the mountains yield plentiful pasturage 
during the summer, and in the autumn the herdsman, antici- 
pating the severity of the coming winter, descends with his 
flocks to seek shelter in the valley; for the weather is such 
duf ing the winter months as to render it dangerous to expose 
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destruction* In the year 1762, it was buried twcuty feet in the cattle in the long eol4 higbts.^ T^use hi^dsmen lead a 
dehris Ml one hour. The church was fliled witli sand and migratory life, moving about from place to plfce witSi %U)C 
graved to the height of eighteen feet. This catMtrophe wsks flocks. 

caus^ bjr a awllen torrent, desc^cUng from t^e moimtain# , As j^ring approaches, the cattle, lying upon . 

behind me v0age; carrying with it quantities qf qand and perch^:i|pon the rocks and bridges, as the artisthasrqpresented 
xublflah* tfogethor with uprooted Ar-trees and masaes of rock, t^em jaepompauying illustration (p. 185), thrpw Ipx^t^ ; 
From this disaster the village has scarcely yet reebvatoid* „ Wards their mountain home. Then, alapj tha herds^ , 

^ the jw;I7a’3,'mali|y/Wu«aa iyei-e .carried way by;W.> mountain life as, the sailor loves 

inpndaflon. ^ ^ f ;'||pyo^'y^,pr^res leave .1)^^ whqiJ^ lihe:s.timcr 

In mis valley are 'to seen aoihe of the most celekraki^' Ipan 'Wq^,giye^ above,, 

> mill of swltscrland--thbie''6f^'the Beicnehb'acb-^^ ' ntaunlamii ,,he wis an I'a^fetiqnate glant^.,eft 
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where he has Just left his Ihmily. He can still see smoke 
issuing from the roof, and thinks how they will Mka hi^ kt 
the frugal meal. But he proceeds'’ on his way, and now the 
projections of the rocks shutting out these cherished c^jects 
firoothis Yiew, he hnds himself alone with his flocks among 
the grafld and towering Alps. 

The athletic man, represented on the opposite page, carries 
upon h^ broad shoulders his household furniture, hewing Ui 
one hand his milk-^pail, in the other a thick staff, pointed with 
iron, upon which he leiuis, and which would be a formidable 
weapon in his powerful hand. A large basket on his back 
contains his milk-strainer, some straw, a one-legged milking- 
stool, a cheese mould, the stand on which the cheeses are placed 


to drain, and the grjCat kettle in which the milk is collected, 
heated, add made ihto curds. 

The Swiss herdsman’s is, in reality, not so idle a life as^it is 
often described to be ; he has to oollect eighty or ninie^ ^we 
twice a day to bb milked, many of which have often strayed awky 
in different directions. Besides this he has to make the cHeSSev 
and keep all his utensils scrupulously clean. Hardy, rohust, 
and indefatigable, Inured to exposure from earliest childhood^" 
his weather-beaten frame' is indifferent to the vicissitudes of 
climate. He is wild, uncultivated, and ignorant of the usages ' 
of other people, but simple and uneontaminated by the vices, 
unfortunately, too common among the labouring population of 
most other districts. 
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THE DEAD BBIDAL. 


A VlSNliTlAN TALE OF THE FOTTRTEBNTH CENTUllV 

BY JONATHAN FREKE SLING SB Y, 

CHAFTBA XXU 


Kitiy Utvry, What tumult’s this ? 
)V(.ru\H-, An uproar, I dare warrant. 
Begun through malico. 

Sh:ikitiKoye. 


And how passed the days with Bianca and GiuUo while we 
have been occupied with the war at Palestrina ? You remember 
—BO at least would we hope— how that at the end of Spring- 
tide we left them in Venice, After the sudden departure of the 
Bieur de la Mole, the intereburso between the maiden and her 
old pluymafo was renewed very much upon its former footing 
of by-gone days. The girl analysed her feelings, and pondered 
upon them, and so she knew and acknowledged to her own 
heart thfltahe loved. The young man took not his heart to 
task ; ha not tb deflne the nature of his feelings, happy 
in tiil, thkt he ifelt they were ministering to him delights, 
stroiigeri and tenderer, and fresher than the converse of 
womafe had eyer brought to him Wfpie, hW thoughts 

tum^' the same objact $ daily hfr feet M hUn to the same 
pTcS^cer'^ ■ the 

relatl# ^ek hafl 4o long hetdte him and hia 


father^s ward justilied his warmest wwds and acts, while they 
caused him not to consider, perhaps not even to suspect, how 
far he was tampering with the most precious affections of 
another. Alas ! this is a passage in the heart-history of our 
species too common tt excite surprise, How often arc the 
warm aspirations of human love drawn out from the heart 
and upwards to the beloved one by a warmth bright indeed, 
but yet not enduring— the admiration which is mistaken for^ ^ , 
passion— and then the light and the heat pass aw'ay, and the . 
evening comes, and thp^e aspirations exhaled from the hea^t 
fall back again lipbn It, like cold dew upon the earth, , , 
turn into iearii **.Ahtio^ che a hullo amato amar perdp^e^(^lj^ 
wrote 'the greaflSFlois^^e—andheputs the sentiment 

we believe the prpver^l.^fc '-.j ' 
^^;;'^»:Lpve begets 


l^raiSsbf tie 
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Well, bo tbie as it may, after a few weeks of suck intercoursej 
a message from the Count Polani summoned the ydung man 
to join him at Palestrina. It aroused Giulio from his pleasant 
dream, somewhat as suddenly as a plash of cold water awakes 
a heavy sleeper. Perhaps, too, the shock was as good for 
lum. He began to reflect that it was scarce becoming his 
manhood or his noble name to linger in the city, while so many 
of his peers were with the troops elsewhere. And so with a 
blush for his past neglect of duty, and a sigh over the pleasant 
hours that were now to be brought to a close, he commu- 
nicated to Bianca that the next day he was to leave Venice 
and join his father. And that day passed as the other days 
had lately passed, marked, it might be, by a sense of sadness 
that cast its shadow over Bianca's brov/, and left not Giulio's 
face undarkened. But it passed, and passed quickly, too ; 
and the young man has bidden his last farewell, and touched 
the lips of his sister-friend, and they have parted. He to 
mingle again in the stirring scenes of life, and give hia heart 
and his thoughts to things that energise and brace the spirit. 
She to tlie solitude and contemplation of that habitual ‘seclu- 
sion vi'hich had been disturbed for a short space — oven as a 
lake is troubled by the passing breeze, and then smooths its 
surface that it may reflect all the more faithfully the image of 
the heaven that has looked down iq^on it. 

And thus did these young people part for the second time 
in their lives, each loving the other, yet neither having’soiaght 
or made an avowal of that love to the beloved. Wo believe 
that this is mortj frequently the cose in real life, especially 
amongst the young, than writers of romance are disposed to 
allow. In the earlier days of such intercourse, the heart is 
too much engrossed with feeling to need that the lips should 
avow what it feels. Love seeks to 'enjoy its own passion, 
rather than to declare that enjoyment in the formality of 
words. And yet when the hour of parting came, a strong 
desire impelled Giulio to declare all ho felt, and to learn from 
Bianca how far his own feelings were reciprocated ; but an 
indefinable feeling, half fear, half reserve, repressed the W'ords 
that were trembling on hi« lips, and he wont forth as the 
shadows of evening were falling around, with his secret still 
undivulged, and the sti'ong hope that a few short months, 
perhaps weeks, wo\ild restore him to the iiiainc happy inter- 
course which was now interrupted. With the morning’s light 
Giulio was on his w’ay to l*alc 8 triiia, very much to the dis- 
. satisfaction of his nuTCuiial valet, Tomaso, who contiived to 
make himself efipecially happy in the discharge of those 
gallantries which he had learnt to consider as at onw the duty 
and the privilege of a travelled servitor such as he was. It 
must, however, be admitted that good old Guicletta felt by no 
means a corresponding discontent at the departure of the man 
as of the master, inasmuch as she had found it no easy matter 
to maintain of late that sobriety of demeanour, amongst the 
young serving maidens of the establishment w^hich an old 
woman is somehow usually disposed to exact from the younger 
of her own sex. 

Meantime no tidings whatever of his friend Jacques de la 
Mole reached Giulio. At first lie awaited with anxiety for 
some letter, or otlior explanation of his sudden disappearahee, 
but none came. By degrees the engrossment of other thoughts 
superseded the recollection of their bri|!f .meeting, and alter 
a few months Giulio had almost forgotten that it had taken 
place. 

Let us now return to the camp at Palestrina, and follow the 
progress of the war. ^ 

disastrous issue of the desperate attempt to eacape 
fr'un Chpggia made by the C I enoese but aggravated the suffer- 
ings of the besieged. The hope of an honourable esca|>e, which 
hitherto had sustained them, was now utter annihilated, 
and to their despair was added tlic horrors pf Ihmine. Al l 
their supplies of food were exhaustoil^--' thliim came a want 
more terrible still than even that of food, ,fhe watea failed 
them. Within Chioggia itself there were nl weUa or nptinp 
of fre^h water ; the salt laipmos fic^Wed ell Mound, \lidd 
access to the Brenta and the mainland, which 
were ordinariiy procured, was entirely^intMcepted. Andl&tui 


It U related.by faithworthy historians, that after all their stock 
of grain and animal provision was consumed, and their scanty 
allowance of fresh water ^'^Kras exhausted, the soldiers were 
reduced to the necessity of boiling down, in brackish water, 
skins and even such pieces of old leather as they could pro- 
cure, for the purpose of sustaining life. * 

Zeno foresaw all this with his usual penetration ; he saw, 
too, that such a state of things could not possibly last, and 
that ere loAg the Genoese would be forced to surrender un- 
conditionally, and thus justify to the world the wisdom and 
success of the general’s plan of operation. 

And so indeed it turned out. In a few days after the en- 
gagement which we detailed in the preceding chapter, a Bag 
of truce was seen approaching the western redoubt, accom- 
panied by deputies from the Genoese. These latter were con- 
ducted to the fortress of Palestrina, and were received by the 
Venetian general, who had hastily summoned the doge and 
the principal senators to receive them. When they were 
brought into the presence of the count^il of state, the deimties 
laid befone the assembly the terms whicli they were commis- 
sioned to make on the pai-t*of the besieged. The condition of 
the Genoese was indeed sadly changed from "that which they 
exhibited when as conquerors, scarce a year before, they ap- 
proached the city of Venice, and haughtily refused all terms of 
accommodation from the republic, and threatened to bridle the 
horses of St. Mark. 

“Noble Seignori of Venice,” said the spokesman of the 
deputation ; “ we come as honourable oncinics, and sue for 
peace from an honoui*ablo foe. If Genoa has warred with 
Venice, she has ever done so without violating the laws of war 
or of humanity. If we have struggled with you lor t'lnpire, w'O 
have never sought to ejeterminate your people. o havt*, 
with a bravery which a generous ci'.cmy should appreciate, 
maintained the defence of Chioggia duiiiig many inontlis, and 
we claim no-w at your hands that, instead of trongeauce you 
should recognise our devotion to the interests of our own re- 
public, and esteem us as the citizens of so renow'ued and war- 
like a state as Venice should esteem a brave enemy. Ileduced 
by famine, we seek to terminate a contest which we can no 
longer sustain. I^ct us hope to find in Venice thsit moderation 
in success which tJic memory of her own suffirings and of t>if' 
inconstancy of foi'tuno sliould induce. It is no longer a (pies- 
tion of riches or booty ; we abandon our stores, our armunu iit, 
all, to our conquerors we ask but to leave Cliioggia as 
soldiers, with Qur arms ; as men, W'itli our libert|ps ajtid our 
lives.” 

It was un afibetiiig scene, and the generous heart of Zeno 
w'^as not untouched by the appeal of soldiers to a soldier. 
But wiiatevty; might be his own disposition, he felt it would 
be imprudent to give expression to it. The doge Contarini for 
a few moments held consultation with the principal senators in 
low and earnest tones, and Zono sought not to control or in- 
fluence their deliberations, satisfied that he had heretofore, in 
all the weightier concernments of the war, exercised his 
authority as generalissimo, when the interests of the state re- 
quired that he should oppose those whose authority was never 
to be thwarted on light grounds. At length the doge replied to 
the Genoese ambassadors. 

“The Kcpublic of Venice have considered the request of the 
deputies from the Genoese beseiged in Chioggia. 'iTiey who 
have unjustly invaded the territory of Baint Mark, have little 
claim to her mercy when they have failed in their unjust 
aggression. Tell those who have sent you hither that we 
make no terms with the ranquished. Let them suriondor 
at discretion and unconditionally, and the serene BepubUc 
will then deliberate upon the question of life or death with 
the wisdom and the ‘ generosity which ever govern her 
^lonnoils,” 

^he doge then waved his hand, and the deputlee w^e led 
£1*01^ the eoimofl chamber. ** 

soone^ had they passed from without the walls of the 
th'ah Zmo left tlxe chamber, and passing speodiljr to his 
own ht^ment, found two p^tfsons already iheae, as if awaiting 
him* ' '' 
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JUi ! my fi^ithful knight, thou hast had mj aummons, 
though the time was somewhat scant for a^^risiiig thee. 
Who have we here 

So please your excellency, ho is an acquaintance. Bbger 
Harrington, one of my archers— the same who attended you 
on a former occasion." 

“Nay, I remember it well, and am right glad thou hast 
brought hiwif Sir William.* I have good reason to suspect 
that the ambassadors of Genoa, who have failed in their 
mission to the republic, will attempt to enlist the mercenaries 
in their favour. If my secret information be not incorrect, they 
meant to offer them possession oT Chioggia, with the entire of 
the stores, treasures, and oven their arms, provided they are 
guaranteed their lives and a safe conducit to their fleet, which 
lies waiting out at sea. You will, therefore, sjmedily assemble 
your archers, and see the deiiutics beyond the entrenchments. 
And take good heed that they commimicate with no one on 
their way. If force be necessary to insure this, you must even 
do so by force ; but if possible I would avoid extremities. 
Should any imforeseeii emergency arise, ^hou wilt apprise me 
of it without a moment’s delay. This stout yeoman will find 
me here in readiness. Take this ring, good fellow, ’twill pro- 
cure thee access to me at all times." 

The burly archer took the ring which the general handed to 
him, and the knight and Ilodgo o’ the Hill saluted Zeno, 
and hastened away upon the duty confided to them. 

Hastily repairing to his quarters, Sir William Choke i)ut 
himself at the; head of a eomiJaiiy of his archers, and otme up 
in a few moments with the deputies from Ohioggia. At the 
end of the redoubt, of which w'C have so often spoken, Cheko 
perceived that considerable bodies of the different mercenaries 
were collected, but whether merely to gratify their curiosity 
upon the subject of the recent interview of the ambassadors with 
the senate, or for other purposes, the English knight knew not. 
Interposing, however, his own band between the deputies and 
the troops, ho signified to tlio former briefiy, but peremptorily, 
that it "Was the order of the republic that he should sec them 
safely beyond the precincts. The comnmnieation, though 
couched in terms of courtesy and respect, was too jdaiuly a 
mandate to be declined, and accordingly the English company 
formed a guard of honour around the Geriot'sc, and left them 
not till they w'cre fur on their w^ay in the vessel that had 
brought them from Ohioggia, 

As ^ir 'WUliam Cheke and his eomj)aiiy of archers w^’re 
on their return, they again found the mercenaries standing in 
groups along the risdoubt. It was evident from the earnest 
gesticulations of the men, that some exciting topic was at 
present under discussion amongst them. He was now wdthiu 
hearing of a knot of some doieen of m^en gathered around tw’o 
speakers who were apparently in dispute. *‘l)cr Teufel," 
said a huge man-al-arms, wliom Sir WUliam at once recognised 
as the U erman ’who had been plundered by the Italians, •' Her 
Teufel ? IIow dost thou know that ? Where is thy proof? " 

"Proof! proof," retorted the other, an Italian lancer. " Oh 
dio 1 che sei paz/arcllo ! What proof dost thou want, fool 
that thou art ? Would’st expect that the senate or tlic general 
would proclaim their intrigues by a herald. I tell thee there 
is eiwmgh to convince any man with an eyfe in his face or an ear 
on his head, that the Lion of Smr Marco is determined to have, 
as usnal, the lion’s share, and to leave us, brave companions, 
who have fought their battles and served their city, just the 
dog’s share.* Ha I ha ! aftejr the noble beast has lapped up the 
bloodi, and devoured the flesh, he will leave us curs tjre bare 
bones to satisfy our hunger. ,What think yo of that, com-' 
tades?’' 

Vn Ingiustjaia } un infamita ! ’* cried several voices, In 
answar to t^e appeal of their companion in arms. 

Aye,*’ continued tlx© other, “it is a wrong and a dkgrace, 
which k not to bo’ submitted to, brothers, Vi fanno U diavolo 
a quatro. I tell thee they a^e going to play the yery devil 

, yonder," and he pointed to the fort ’, where the council 
had sitting. V Xhes© deputies hay© made their terms with 
th© dogp. The Genoese ©ft© to surrender up 
night to the Venetian admiral^ who is secretly to conyey 


away in his galleys all the treasure and spoil ; and then the 
gates are to be thrown open, and tho empty houses are to bo 
our share of the booty." 

Again the voices of liis auditors were raised in loud and 
angry comthents, but tho German seemed not yet coiiyinced. 

“ Thou must vouch thy tale, conitade, by something more 
than thy wn tongue before I’ll believe it. I tell thee more^ 
the noble Zeno is not the one to go back of his promise or 
defraud the soldiery of their lawful booty." 

“ Siete un benedetlo uomo I Thou art a blessed jbUotP 
truly ! What, dost think because he made a poor rogue restore 
thee thy zecchini, that he can stop rich rogues, like yon 
senators, from defrauding us of llorins and crown pieces ?" 

“ Giusto I giustamente hai regione I " cried out his abettors 
in responsive chorus. 

“Well," said the German, “ here comes one who should 
know more of this matter than thou or I, comrade. Let us ask 
the English capitano who came from the <iouncil with the 
deputies." 

“Aye, per baceo," said another of the lancers, “that’s a 
shrewd thought of thine, Wilhelm. Aye, by all means let us 
ask the English capitano." 

Ily this time Sir William Cheke stood amongst the group 
of soldiers, and looking towards the principal speaker, with 
a cheery voice he said — ■ 

" now, my masters, what news to-day ? ("he nuovc ? " 

“ Che nuovc, capitano," said the lancer, taking up the 
question. “I’faith that’s just what we want to be certified 
of. Will you be pleased to enlighten us r" 

“ Ou what point, comrade ? " 

“ Marry, upon this, point, signore. Whether the council of 
state yonder have tnade terms with the Genoese, without the 
knowledge of the leaders of the free companies ?" 

“My good friend, ’^replied the knight, “I was not of tho 
council, and so I cannot know what they have decided 
upon. " 

“ That is true, sir capitano. But though you were not of 
the council, yet you may have heard of their decision, 
doubtless. " 

“ By St. George, friend," retorted Cheke, somewhat sharply, 
“ I pry not into matters that concern me not. When the state 
whose pay wo receive, and whom we are bound as honoUfablo 
soldiers to serve, thinks fit to disclose their councils, they will, 
I suppose, do BO. Meantime, as 1 am but an indifferent gossip, 
I have not even heard what common rumour may say ; and if 
I had, I should not be disposed to give much heed to it." 

• “ Well, thAi, signore, if there be any truth in the rumour, 
it behoves us all to take good heed to it. Cospettc, it will be 
too late when tlie llepublic has out-wilted us.’' 

“ How dost thou mean r" asked the Englishman, 

“ Why, marr^", I mean this," replied the soldier, and he 
forthwith proceeded to repeat the report with sundry exciting 
comments to the soldiery around him, the number of whom 
was greatly increased when it was perceived that the band of 
Sir William Cheko had Stopped amongst them, and that some 
communication was going on between them. And, in truth, 
the words of the soldier fell amongst hearers as excitable and 
explosive as could be well imagined— men, who werc©ilready 
prepared by the rumours that Hecanati, tlirough his agents, of 
whom this soldier of his own band was one, had insidiouely 
and industriously spread far and wide through the camp. 
The spark >vas now applied, and as the flame runs along dry 
stubble, so the word spread all through the free comp^mies that 
Ohioggia was about to be surrendered to the Venetians, and 
tho Genoese treasure to be protected from the army. It was to 
no purpose that Sir William Cheke endeavoured to check the 
growing tumult. In vainhe assured the troops that they liad 
no just ground fot believing the reports, and exhorted tliem 
to seek from the genetal or the senators the confirmation or 
refutation of tho story hefOro they committed any act of 
violence or insubordination, A cry, witlx whom originatt^ 
no on© could ifay, fsaniltroxigh the now dense masses of 
** To ©tins* td a moment those who were tiot 

;'th6tr hamcks and snitched'' 
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w^apoxis, ivhilc {^uch of them as .had arnw remained on the 
ftpot; In an incredibly short time th^ bands w^Te^oaselta^ 
bled, and now several of the leaders might bo Been amongst 
tttem, 

'**To Chioggia! to Chiogglal*' was now heard amid the 
tumult of voices and the rush of feet ; and forward the mass 
hurried, heedless how they weio to effect a landing at that 
port. 

Meantime the hlngliBh knight had not forgotten his duty to 
the republic or his promise to Zeno. When the cry to arms 
was Urst raised, he spoke in a hurried whisper to our old 
iriend Hodge o* the Hill, whereupon that trusty bowman 
slipt away ®nd disappeared from the company. 

All this time the band of English archers were true to their 
allegiance, and stood fif’mly and untnoving. And now the 
various bands of condottieri, Italians, Germans, French, and 
Gascons, swept past them, cleared the redoubt, and were 
htfstiUg forward to the edge of the lagune that flowed between 
them and Cliioggia. Now, however, they paused to consider 
for the first time, by what means they were to proceed. Some 
counselled that they should wade through the lagune, alleging 
that it was easily fordable now that the tide chanced to be low*; 
others liesitated, and proposed that the troops should sieze 
upon some boats that lay near, and by degrees pass over in 
them. While they were thus deliberating and inactive, a 
cheer was heard.from behind them, and Zeno, accompanied by 
the principal senators, were seen hurrying forward. In a 
moment the general threw himself amongst the insurgents 
with that reckless daiiug which formed so remarkable a trait 
of his character. 

** Soldiers,’* cried he, ** why do I see you thus in arms 
without my orders ? Whither are you going ? What are you 
doing?” 

The promptness and energy of Zeno surprised and checked 
the soldiers in the .very critical momeift. The foremost and 
loudest Shrank back instinctively reverencing the bravery of 
a man wlio seemed to hear a charmed life, whose spirit seetned 
to contrul the haughtiest and the proudest. 

Who are they who lead this movement he continued, 
taking advantage of the momentary calm, “ I call upon them 
to come forward/* 

One or two of the captains now advanced. 

** Noble general,” said the foremost. We are m arms to 
acsertour own tights which your state has neglected. We go 
to share the spoil, which, by the right of warfare, vs ours as 
well as the repulte’s.” 

** Who denies right to share it ?** asked Zeno. 

** The oouncU senators who have capitulated with 

the deputies that have just left the camp.” 

** Who dares assert that ? Where is his proof? Let him 
comfe forward/ i 

“Ah I Per Teufel !” muttered the German man-at-arms to 


terms with lletum to your duty, and await the hour, 

not M distant/ when Ohibg^a shall fall into our hands 
without a blow. I promise on the part of the moat 
republic, ,I promise on the Jfeliii of a soldier, which never yet 
have 1 broken, that the troops, without distmetibn, shaU be 
allowed three days’ piftage of the town, and shall receive oho 
month’s additional pay.** 

The senators present with one voieexonfirmed the promise of 
the general. The mercenaries once again seemed contented. 
Gradually the bands dispersed to their respective quarters* 
The senators betook themselves again to their schemes of 
policy, their intrigues, and their jealous vigilance of Zeno ; 
and the general pondered bitterly as he threw himself bn a 
seat for a short repose after the exciting scene. • 

“ Alas !”— such were his musinga— “ how deplorable is the 
position of a general whose soldiers are mercenaries, such as 
those I command. Never for a moment safe from the plots or 
the defection of his own troops no more than he is from the 
enemy without. He is environed with ,a8 many perils in his 
own camp as he is in #ie midst of the battle-field. He knows 
not the hour that his treaqiherous friends will range themselves 
amoegst his enemies. Well, well, it cannot last long. Patienza ! 
a few weeks—nay, most likely a few days — will secure the 
prize for which I have been working and watchmg day and 
night for many a weary month. And then, aye, and then, 1 
shall be strong enough to grapple with secret foe as with open 
enemy. Meantime, patienza !” 


INGKiNlOUS FABRICATION. 

A LiTuiiARY forgery, supposed to have been grafted on those of 
Annius, involved the Inghirami family. It was by digging in 
their grounds that a number of Etruscan antiquities were 
discovered, consisting of inscriptions, and also fragments of a 
chronicle, pretended to have been composed sixty years before 
the vulgar era. The characters on the marbles were the ancient 
Etruscan, and the historical work tended to confirm the pre- 
tended discoveries of Annius* They were collected and 
enshrined in a magnificent folio by Cur tins Inghirami, who, a 
few yeare after, published a quarto volume exceeding one 
thousand pages to support their authenticity. Notwith- 
standing the erudition pf the forger, these monuments of 
antiquity betrayed thpir . nio^em condiment. There Were 
uncial letters which no One kb#W; but these were said to be 
undiscovered ancient Etruiomi. ewacters ; it was moiO dilH- 
cuU to defend the small Italic for they were;not used 

in the age assigned to them ; hefidea this* thikrb dots on 
the letter », a custom not practised till the eleventh century'. 
The style was copied from the Latin M :the Psalms and the 
Breviary; but Iqghliami discovered that there had been an 
intercourse between the Etruscans and the Hebrews, and that 


his neighbour, ” that’s just what I wanted to knpw too. 
Aha ! tlie proofs, mein camarsd.” * 

As might be expected, no one could do more than rely upon 
the general rumour. 

“ It is in every man’s mouth — ^let the council contradict it if 
they cagi/’ 

An angry reply was rising to the lips of Zeno, but one of 
the Council of Ten— the member whom we already made 
abquaintance with — stood beside him end plucked his sleeve. 
The admonition was not lost on Zeno. 


David had imitated the writings of Noah and his descendants. 
The Romans, who have preserved so much of the Etruscans, 
had not, however, noticed a single fact recorded in these 
Etruscan antiquities. Inghirami replied that the manuscript 
was the work of the sccrslary of the college of Etrurian augurs. 
It was urged, in favsur of the authenticity of these Etruscan 
monuments, that Inghirami was so young an antiquary at the 
time of the discovery, that he could not even explain them and 
that when fresh researches were made on the spot, othar simlla#’ 
monuments were also disinterred, where evidently they ha# 


** It i# false,” said he, “ no matter whose the mouth that long lain ; the whole affair, howeVhr contrived, Was oonftiled 

nttevs it. Eccellenza” he addWd, turning to the senator, MXhe h^kirami fwnify. One of them, half a century beforej 

caiwi answer for the council.” had been the llbtarian of the Vatican, and to him is ascribed* ' 

assuredly/* said the member of the Aferi. ♦<His the honptir of the forgeries, which he buried where he Watsdna^ 
h%llMt doge, with the advice of myself and the others of they would be found. This, however, is a mere eofijeetdim;' 
his' Imve rejected all terms offered by thb deputies Ir^rami* who published and defended their anthentloiljf^' 
firmdi'/CMbigia.'' r ^ ^ igot ponoomed in their ikbrlcatSon ; tho design was proi^^ 

tof manifeiit amtmgstthe hshly mdreljr to raise the antiquity of Volaterra,.the ^ 

soldl^ Z^o fr^b^d it up bf the Inghirami ; and Ibr this purpose 6ne its ' 

fpu^^'tm«h'bfiftrayed anddup^ byadlhb to his' .deseeindants’ a 

agents you, monUmentS/Whidh ‘ tended .“td 

thq fools 'to dUscuSs re^iwdldeasbn the^arstagcn'hfhist^ 
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XHB JAVilfES®; AND THE SHARK. 


S^xsb louN Barbow* who aocom^^iod Sir George StauRton 
OR hill ombawy to dhina, published volume, in 1806, giTing 
on account of his observations ^ Cochin OhiRs; which is fuU 
of interesting details regardmg that as wciU as other douRtries 
of the southern hemisphere. Gifted, as he was, with nearly 
all the Qualities which ht a man for travelling with, prodt to 
himself and the world at large, his descriptions of men and things 
could hardly fail to be interesting. The volume has been, how- 
ever, so long out of print, that, in all probability, few of the 
young generation of readers are familiar with it. His state- 
ments respecting the Spice Islands of the Pacific, under Butch 
sway, are particularly deserving attention. 'We have selected 
for engraving an incident which he describes as having occurred 
whilb lying off Java, and we shall let him describe it in his own 
words 


appeared to be still more so, 'who happened at that moment t9 
be astern of the ship, paddling his canoe, with a,loa4 of ^iiit 
and yegetables. His apprehension lest the wounded shmht 
in rolling and plunging, and lashing the water with its dns 
and tail, should overturn his little skiff, whieh was not 
much larger than the animal itself, his exertions to get 
out of its reach, and the marks of terror that were 
visible on his countenance, struck our fellow-traveller, Aleitr 
ander, so forcibly, that, though of momentary duration, he 
caught with his pencil a spirited sketch, which, having the 
merit at least of being a true representation of a Javanese 
canoe, with its paddle and bamboo outrigger, was considered 
as not unworthy of being put into the engraver’s hands. ' The 
shark, being killed wdih a harpoon, w^as then hoisted on deck 
and opened The consents of its^ stomach formed a mass of 



other part of the world do I recollect to have 
observed etich shoals of sharks as are constantly prowling near 
the shRte at ,Ai^eri6, \ttraeted, no dombt^ by the offals that 
float down the river, or arf thrown upon the beach. When 
OR board the Il(indostaR *’ atihis anchorage, 1 hook^ one of 
tlu^inraojioui animals from the stern gallery, in doing whiidx, 
hotrawwi 1 had a very narrow escape from being dragged by it 
into the? sea* sooner did the flsh put the hook in ^|aw, 
them , pluRfUig towards the bottom^ he drew his line to its 
toll, atreto^ which^ baing^entongled in the railing of the 
swept away at imoe pgrtoipckrt! of In 

to^,raf!Wityi%ith it 'got/ 

stoprh*, by 'darting . 

Qjendy to enable m 

Greatly as I Was alsrntod at ^ accident, a potor^avanese 


such magnitude and variety scarpely be conceived. It 

consisted, among bthpr artlcM || | iW f tl^ itoinptot® head of a 
female buffalo, a whole calf, of entrails and Of, 

bones, and large fragmonto of , tho npto|||toto under shells of a 
considerable-sized turtle. The leng^ ^ »hark was ten 
feet eight inches.” * Sir John gives a horribly aooount of the 
treatment of the Chinese ,ih Java by the Butch 

colonists who ruled Bindtog it impossible to indu^ > 

them to consume opium and foreign products in quant 
tides sufficiently large to fill the coffers of the importers^ a pi^: 
tended (Mcnspiraj?y. was in 1 740, the (?htorti« 

chiefs were hdrrMy tdrturCd, and ^ whole of the 
population^ ' llto . wmnen, and 'children,, to 

cold hloftd/\ 

pp.' 1^8,'"' '* '* ' ’V' 





THE LADY Oi! TOULpUS?- 

, is, in the ancient oltyr of TQulotis6| a choroh^ which, 

although not so old as the city itself# is still old enough to put 
many a mouldering cathedral to the blushi for it was founded 
by Kunsahilda, the queen of the Goths, called by the Koznans 
pedangmf or wetfooted, because she was so fond of the baths. 

' In the centre of the aisle the visitor may perceive a large 
round stone, to the centre of which a large iron ring is 
attached. If he lay hold of this ring» raise the stone, and 
peer down into the aperture, it is probable he will see nothing, 
inasmuch as the vault is pitch dark. But if he enter into 
conversation with any of the old hangers-on in the neighbour- 
. hood, he will be put in possession of a very curious occurrence, 
of which this vault was the scene. It took place about tbo 
year of grace 1770, when France was still divided into pro- 
vinces, and when parliaments sat in tho provincial capitals, 
and wrangled, and played at ecarte, and trictrac, and fought 
duels, at which the whole population “assisted,” In the 
parliament of Toulouse, there was at this tim^J a very worthy 
gentleman, who rejoiced in the possession of a wife of exti*a- 
ordinary beauty of person, singular excellence of disposition, 
and extraordinary vigour of mind. 'VVitli one failing only, or 
rather Aveakness, was she afflicted, and tliis was a passionate 
fondness for fish. She mused upon it by day ; she dreamed 
of it by night ; the consumption of it w^as her beau ideal of 
enjoyment, and her love of it made her as famous in the 
neighbourhood as the sparkle of her eye, the grace of her ' 
vigour, or the ravcA tresses on her alabaster brow. She was 
one of those natures that seek either to lf)vo or be loved. She 
sought love, and loved fish. 

Did her husband, a councillor of the. parliament by the 
by, love her the less for this singular taste ? I trow not ; on 
the contrary, 4 fchis formed a new tie between them* To 
minister to her wants was the great object of his ambition, 
and to keep up a regular and constant supply of the dainty so 
dear to her, was the object to which his whole energies were 
directed. But this was no easy matter. Special courier* 
daily went to and returned from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic with choice parcels. One day, however, 
not long after Easter, the councillor, all radiant with smiles, 
entered the apartment Of his spouse, Waring on a plate a 
monstrous, magniHcent carp, which Monsieur le President de 
la Gout dea Aides de Montauban had himself caught at 
Beaufioiert, and which he had forwarded as a present to 
Madame, with his respects. The lady put the not© in her 
pocket without as much ns opening it, but ordered tho fish* to 
be cooked inst^tly. 

Tradition states that the carp was delicious, and that the 
lady ate of it so voraciously that she choked herself and died. 
Great was the lamentation of her lord. He sent forthwith 
for the barber-suigeon, who lived at the corner of the street, 
and for the Begius Professor of medicine; but both these 
worthies felt her pulse, shook their, perukes, and declared 
she was stone dead ; but at the same time, in order to ease 
his mind, offered, if he liked, to open her body, and ascertain 
the cause of lier sudden dissolution. Whereupon the enraged 
councillor kicked them both out, and buried his wife that 
same evening in the vault aforesaid. » 

It '^as, a custom amongst the rich at that time to bury the 
dftd in the gayest dress they had evtSr worn in life, with all 
ornaments and jewellery. The lady was accordingly 
nttired in her ball-dress. The gold chain was placed round 
h^iisr neokj her brow was decked with a wreath of ^^monds 
^ bracelets of gold set with the costliest 

, Tho servants were brought in tp take a last look at 
. ^ ^ ghastly Stkte. , They «ll ^opt 

noue so loudly as her own maid 4nd the 
, They not only cried, but b^jjiov^^ed. 

^ :;#erwa^ jta^t as the clotik of 'St.,Ahtbny> 

' 10^%' ;* <^whar. ' They w«e WiMMr 

The tilde, the '*dles,hS ^ 


the p^ddi ^ jpf the cloieteris, hf^ a poiVeiffiil 

effect upon Iheir nerve*. ' Tiidy stopped at the mouth of the 
vault. The woman laid dotrn the liitetn, and said in a yery 
tremulous voice v 

“ Now you'm sure you’ll keep your prmnme.*' 

“ Ma faif to be sure I will ; when I'm rich I'll marry yotu" 

“ Swear then !'* 

“ What— now said the man, looking very uncomfortable. 

“ Yes— now, over this spot.** 

He swore. They raised the stone and entered the vault. 
The air was thick, heavy, and noisome. A bat flew against 
the light and nearly extinguished it, and they could hear the 
buzz of its wings in 'the church above while they stood endea- 
vouring to get a view of tho place. The coffins were ranged 
around in the order of their interment ; the coffins of the 
young and of the old, of maidens and wives, of young gal- 
lants, and aged councillors, and magistrates ; of soldiers who 
had fallen in fight, and priests who had died in prayer ; of all 
the scions of the great family of La Caloune, from the day 
when tlieir ancestor crossed the sea to spread confusion 
amongst the Saracens, — there they were, of all sizes, and 
the newest, most gorgeous, and glittering of them all, with the 
damp of the tomb yet fresh upon it, was that of the fish-loving 
mistress of the impious despoiler, w'ho had now followed her 
to her last abode. They Worked tlieir courage up to the 
sticking point ; tore off the lid, and dragged tho body out 
on the floor ; pulled off all the ornaments, the rings from 
the fingers, and ihe ear-rings from the ears, the costly lace 
from her dress, and tied them in a bag. 

“ Let us be off now,” said the steward. 

“ Wait a minute,’’ said the maid : “ I must pay the Avrotch 
off for all slie made me suffer wdiile she was alive,” 

Whereupon she seized the lady by the liair, and gave her a 
few very heaiiy slaps on tho face. 

There, take thatl” said she. This example roused the 
ardour of the steward. He remembered all the indignities he 
had suffered at the hands of his mistress— how she used hi 
scold him, and harass him whenever he liad not a supply of 
fish in the house. So he gave her a smart blow' on the nape 
of the neck, and to his horror and astonishment a hollow 
groan issued from the body. The maid dropped the light, 
stud up the ladder they scrapiblcd, in an agony of terror, and 
rusbed out of tho church. The blow had loosened tlic boiio 
which was stuck in the lady’s gullet, and she slowly revived 
from her trance. When she looked around her upon the 
vault and coffins, and her own disordered dress, the whole 
dimly lighted by the lantern which the fugitives had left 
behind, she swooned away, and three hour* had elapsed before 
she summoned up sufficient strength to sally forth and make 
her escape from the scene of horrors, She found tlm church 
doors open. It was a fine clear starlight night. The streets 
were empty, and not a sound was to be heard except the long- 
drawn cry of the watchman, “ Gentle and simple, pray for tho 
souls of the dcadi^ " He met tho lady, and fainted witli terror. 
She reached her own house, and knocked loudly. The maid 
looked out of the window, saw the wdiitc garments tuid tho 
well-known face, and immediately wont into fit*, shrieking, 
“ Madame, madamc V* 

Anotlier knock, louder than before. The »tewa|A. vyent 
down and opened the door, shouted “ Madame !*’ and afJWicd 
away. The councillor left his room, where all night long he 
had been praying and weeping, i^id weeping and prayii^g, and 
would not be comforted — in order tolewn the cau*e of the 
tomrilt. He came intp the hall, and there stood lii* w^e, 
pale, indeed, and haggard, but olive and well. Vfi thust 
loavC the joy and rejoicing attendant this une^pactiid 
aieetittf to the reader'* imagmation. The steward* nhd, the 
midd eonfeised their crime, but in considerate of their 
. been instrumental in dislodging tho bone^f^^^ 
throat, they were perddhed. A* to thel| 

firom, that day forward ' fct' Vyi(^''A|d 
, , iii.'itnehtha .after burial 

k la '!6atcriade4 



CR.IPP1E&ATB, THE NBIGHBOHEHtfOD* 


T«%B« in eearcely a in the city of London but ban it» 
Btory, for those ivho care to seek it out. For the, literary 
antiquary especially, the dim by-ways and no.-thoroughfarce 
present peculiar attractions, for in them once dwelt the poets 
and great historical personages of past times. Many a wide, 
serambling building now devoted td the purposes of trade, 
was, years since, a noble mansion; and in the dark, dusty 
rooms, and up the wide stairs, where the gold-work on the 
ceilings and the walls has become black with age, and the 
carvings on high chimney-pieces have long since been built in 
and hidden by high piles of merchandise, children once 
sported, young people flirted, and those of more advanced 
years enjoyed all the sweets of domestic life. 

The neighbourhood between Finsbury and Saint PauTs is 
rich in interesting associations. Out of Cheapside on the 
north side, nearly opposite to How Church, there is a thorough- 
fare called Wood-street. It is a busy place enough, full oSt 
warehouses and counting-houses. At the Cheapside end — 
in the yard of St. l*eter-le-Cheap, destroyed by the great 
fire — there is an old elm, inhabited by a colony of rooks ; and 
in the street itself is the church of St. Michael, in which the 
head of James the Fourth, who fell at Floddcn Field, was 
finally deposited. This Wood-street — which was formerly 
famous for its wedding-cakes, iind at the end of which stood 
the (’heapside Cross, commemorated in the Ch’oss Keys Inn — 
leads directly into the district called Cripi)lcgate, one of the 
twenty^six wards of the City of London. 

'J'he noighbourliood is historical. Long before the Conquest, 
we arc told by Stow, it was known by this name, on account 
of cripples begging there. The gate itself, which formed one 
of the northern boundaries of the city, was taken down in 
1702; and part of the ward is now known as Cripplegate 
Without — that is, outside the walls. I read,” says 
Stow, “ that Alfime built the parish efiuroh of Giles, nigh a 
gat(j of the City, called Porta C’ontractorum, or Cripplegate, 
ab(»ut the year 1009.” This church was destroyed by fire, and 
the present church erected about the year li?45. The round, 
tower- like portion of the church has remained unchanged, but 
the sq\iaTe steeple, with its fanciful spires and cupola, is the 
work of a later period. It is a quiet, old-fashioned, little- 
frequented church, surrounded by houses, with a high wall 
separating the graveyard from the street. The living, how- 
ever, is one of the richest in the city, being worth at least 
£2, GOO a year. It was once held, we are told by Cunningham, 
by Lancelot Andrews, Bishop of Manchester. 

In the church-yard have been buried tSany well-known 
historical personages, and the parish register records mar- 
riage of Oliver Cromwell and Elizabeth Bowchier, on the 
20th of Atigust# 1G20. The future Protector of the Com- 
monwealth of England was at that time in his twenty-first 
year. 

On the south wall of the church there is a plain monument 
to John Fox, the author ©f the ‘‘Book of Martyrs,” who died 
in this parish in the year 1587 ; and in the south aisle there 
is n tablet to Iho memory of “ skilful llobcrt Glover,” as Stow 
calls who holdj during his lifetime, the office of Somerset 
He died in 1688. 

Mtnbnents also exist, either in the church or the church-, 
yard, to the “bold m^axiner,*’ Sir Martin Frobisher, who, after 
circumnavigating the globe ith Drake, and assisting in the 
destruction of the “ InviifMblo Armada” in 1688, died on his 
hometrard passage from Br^t, in 1606 ; John Speed, the topo- 
l^apher, who died in 1829 ; the father of John Milton, whb 
died in 1646^ and the great epic poet himself, who, In 1874, 
wa* “ burled in the same grave with his parent,** in the upper 
ead of the chancel at the right hand. The hones of John 
Mil^ have been more than once disturbed^ Abre^, in his 
tells us (vol. iii, p. 460)^ that **his stonb iapow 
wwiBLOved, About two yi^irs since (1881), the two to 

were rayseA I ghaese Jq S|Hied and he 
lie' '■ In 'the 'yeiuf'l7'|()'a3|d, ; the gtuvb of'slW'.^poet 

^ distifrbed, and ^ i|jsny indecent llblditiies” t^kcoi'with his 


remains. Most of our readers will remember Obwper^s lines 
“ on the indecent liberties taken with the remains of Miltoh Sn 
1790,” commencing 

“ Mo, too, perchance, in future da}’'!?, 

Tho sculptured stone shall show, 

With Paphian marble or with bays 
Parnassian on my brow 

and ending 

“ Oh, ill-rcquited hard ! neglect 
Thy living worth repaid ; 

And blind idolatrous respect 
As much affronts thee dead ! “ 

The bust, erected in Cripplegate Church to the memory of 
the great poet Milton, was sculptured by Bacon, in 1793, at the 
expense of Samuel Whitbread, 

Several other monuments to historical personages exist 
in this church ; among them ore, that to Margaret Luesy, 
second daughter of Shakspeare’s Sir Thomas Lucy, of 
Charlcote, and that to the memory of Constance Whitney, 
whose mother was the fourth daughter to the said Sir Tliomas 
Lucy. 

Close at hand is tlie debtors’ prison of Whitecross-street, 
celebrated as still continuing poor Nell Gwyimc’s bounty; 
being tho “ request of Nelly, made in. her will, to her natural 
son, the Duke of St. Albans, that his grace would be pleased 
to lay out. twenty pounds yearly for the release of poor debtors 
out of prison every Christmas-day.” In Whitecross-street, 
says Stow, “ King Henry V. built one fair house, and founded 
there a brotherhood of St. Giles ; but the said brotherhood 
was suppressed by Henry VIII., since which time Sir John 
Gresham, Mayor, purchased the lands, and gave part thereof 
to the maintenance of a free school which lie had founded at 
Holt, a raarkqt-towu in Norfolk.” The present prison, apper- 
taining to the sheriffs of London and Middlesex, wms built 
in the years 1813 — 16. 

lu Fore-street, Moorlields (“a feu or moor without the 
walls of tho city to the north, first drained in 1527, laid out 
into walks in IGOG, and built upon in the reign of Charles the 
First”), is the noted Grub-street, ‘*‘much inhabited,” says 
Johnson in tho first edition of his Dictionary, “ by writers of 
small histories, dictionaries, and temporary poems; whence 
any mean production is called Grub-street near to which 
John MUton had one of his numerous London residences. It 
is now called Milton-street, and leads directly from the city to 
Islington. Pope, in the Dunciad, says — 

“ Lot Bndgoll charge low Grub-street on his quill, 

And write whate’er he please, except my will ! ” 

Close at hand is Jo win- street, so called from having con- 
tained a Jews’ burial-place. In it Milton lived when ho 
married his third wifr; and here Dunton, the bookseller, at 
the sign of the Raven, corner of Bull-head- court, published* 
‘ his “ Athenian Mercury,” In the chapel in this street is pre- 
served John Bunyan’s pulpit. 

In Redcross-streel, within a stone’s throw almost of Cripple- 
gate church, is preserved tho excellent and generid 

library formed by the eminent protestant dlasehting divifle, Dr. 
Williams, in 1680 — 1706. Tbe library, according to the cata- 
logue published in 1841, consists of U|;iward8 ol 20,000 volumes. 
Admission rig accorded to aity respectable persont to whom 
the books are lent, under some restrictions* on the first five 
days of the week throughput the ym* except during Christ- 
mas and Whitsuntide and the of August, from ten till 

four. The room ifill accommcklato fifty or sixty readers* In 
the library is a fine copy of the first Iblio edition of Shakspeare, 
and an original poitwdt of !Ri6hard Baxter, the distinguishefl 
ttonconforinist* 

The by iP^ter^trut,^ the, 

^wwdARpyh, thefbund^bl 
OiA' 

■ in ’#4 (Jrippfegafe^^ 



A igunre' o6iilituotioii ^ aM ;ii^'tkti- 

a pfctnra or iigti of l» the ' 'Mm %^ere 

pc^ormed the imtnortal plays of Shakspaar^ and here it was 
that Alleyn derived the funds with which to found the college 
and his other numerous charitieO in London. Another theatre, 
called the Nursery, from the fact that In it children w^O 
instructed in the art of acting, was afterwards erected in tli& 
same narrow street, a passage in which is still called Play- 
house-yard. 

We have by no means exhausted the interest of the neigh- 
bourhood, though it may happen that we tire the patience of 
the reader by these dry antiquarian remarks. Finsbury-square 
(properly F<w?sbury, from the fenny or marshy nature of the 
ground originally} at no great distance, was once n favourite 
walk for the citizens, of London in the reigns of Elizabeth and 


tlunfs, ivith^ « IW jbc frm A 

Oreek juotatiQhf ‘ and in a OOioH too^ ^ idtuinherinf 

professor from a kind of dog in a sim|( comer of the 
vehicle. Shaking hla ears and robbing his eyes, think, 
young gentleman,* said he, * 3r0u favoured us just now with a 
quotation from Sophocles ; I do not happen to recollect it/ 
• O, sir,' replied the tyro, * the quotation is word for word as I 
have repeated it, and froja Sophocles, too ; but I suspect, sir, 
it is some time since you were at college.* The professor, 
applying his hand to his great-coat pocket, and taking out a 
small pocket edition of Sophocles, quietly asked him if he 
could be kind enough to show him the passage in questioh in 
that little" book. After rummaging the pages for some time, 
he reptii^d, ‘ TJpon second thoughts, I now recollect that the 
passage is in Euripides." * Then perhaps, sir,* said the pro- 



CBIPPI.nOATE CNUltCH. 


James the First. Shakspeare alludes to it in Die first pan if 
Henry IV.,** in Hotspur's reference' tv, I.ady . - V 

‘ Aud grp'st^Diou such sarcenet surely for thy oaths, ^ 

- valk^st further than Fenshury,** ^ M 


The square wgs buUt in m^0Stta now principatey h 
by med|cia and professional men^ ,ln ,tke k 

famous Institution,, contaiytmgllitpwiirdp , of 

pWm and'lyroadsides The 

lesa%persoh;itth|ai,|h«<^ 

Fqrafm,, '?^gitts Frofessor of Greek in fpf'Gaim-. 

bridge* who eiumed such great renown 
aoholars hy hia maaterly editing, of Greek %layi, 
died ih^ the year im The IbUowing amulitig andbte k 
^;;th|§'''edd|kenyac^^ He was 

h,,wh«rp Gnonia^ frfeaii ^ 

^ the kdi^ vrith f varied Of wiho^t 



Xi puiiltllp ^his hand again into his pocket, and handing 
him a S|2di|a^^^^ifion of Euripides, ! you will be so good as to 
find it for me in that little book. . The youhg again 

returned to his task/ but with no bettar« iuccCjiip/t^ 
ho'wnvCr, to himself, a. vow never again' to qdotefGmk 
stage- eoaeh. The tittering of the ladies informed him plainly 
^at he had got into a hobble. At last, *.Why, sir,* stud he, 
dull I fual I recollect now; yes; now I perfectly 
that the paisfigs is .in ^chylus/ The meaorshk 
ronufned to hit Inenhaustibk pocket, and was in the 
ai^;^ ha3ciding him an '.^kchylus, wdiim oUr astonished fresh* 
SfMm ’ Coachman J holloa, coachman ! let mp out j 

1 iSf insmhtty Jot me out I There*# a fellow here has the 
BojtWian Ifbraiy in hk 

first stone of the present fine bnilding^eetod 
'Of ^mism tW " 

ryoan;'^v, ■' ' " 




T»» eolumn of July occupies the site of the l»s;tfw iif the the tlaee dm pilla* is covered with.^.tti^||4 

;'!p(rirtille. "It wes erected shortly sfter the eccessihi of X«rds names of is surmount^ by 

raifippe' to the French throne, and at its foot were Iwried the opininernc^a^^pjF ^^ trif^ph'.of their, couse#;;^ ; - 
r^udns of those who fcU in the etmggle for freCd^ during The chitf^iiiatMcMt' 'httschhig to the column ' ■' 

V 0 J...II., «t. a.— 4jf* • ’ * 
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lo^Uty, and as wo cross tho broad open square where it is 
’fiituated, in the way to Pore la Chaise, thoughts of the strong 
fortress, which once arose upon that spot, are naturally sug- 
gested, and the Column of July awakens the memory of tjio 
Bastille and all that was said about or done within that secret 
prison-house, Gay groups are round that pillar, and all is 
bustle and activity ; the old aspect of the placo has quite 
departed, but no change can blot out the recollection of the 
Bastille, or of those who entered there and left hope behind, 

Five hundred years ago, when the Prcnch and English 
were playing the old game of war, the inhabitanls of Paris, 
fearing the approach of those good yoomon, whose limbs 
were made in England,” determined to repair the fortitications 
of tlieir city, and appointed one Stephen’ Marcel, a provost and 
merchant, to undertake tlie task, lie obtained great }iopu- 
larity by tho erection of a strong fortress at the eastern 
extremity of the city, but unhappily, in an attempt to favour 
the pretensions of oiio^whoni tlic citizens despised, he was 
knocked on the head, and butchered at the foot of his own 
Bastille. To have anything t(» do with tliis building seems to 
have been pccuUarly unibrtunalo, for Hugh ^ubriot, who 
added to the construction, fell under th(» displeasure of his 
master, tho king, rt\id w.is the first ofhndcr eonfmed within 
tlie Bastille. Towards thcjijlose (if the fourteenth century, tho 
building assumed its linal , aspect. Charles YI. adtied hmrtowcrs, 
and gave it a parallelogram form. Its walls w ere nine feet 
thick ; it boasted eight towers, cacdi a hundu d feet liigh, four 
looking on the city, and four on the suburb of Si. Antoine. It 
was surroundcid by a ditch one hundred and twenty foet wide, 
and twenty-five feet deep. Each particular tower derivicl its 
name, either from some historical ('vent, or from the most 
distinguished pristmers it had at any time contiuiud. Tho 
unfortunate Count de St. Pol, who was iinpriimnod w.thin the 
fortress previously to his exocution, g.ive the name (O tho 
Tour de la Comte. Sully, in the days of Iluj good Henry, 
deposited vast trcnsiuefc in or e to'WT of the strunglmld, and it 
was henceforth called the T('wcr of the IVea^ure. The Tower 
of Liberty would seem lo Iv a nux ktry and a jest; yet the 
Tower of the Coiner um; so called, on account ol its jmsition; 
and the Tom r de la Ba/niii i e, fiom a prisone r of tliat name. 

So, w'xth its strong walls, and wide moai, and (?glu tower«, 
tho Bastille beenme a military defence and a »iate priyo?} at an 
only ])eriod of Jheoeh hibtory- -the scene of * onsi.uii tauTeiing 
and inju.st ice never heard of beyond the jtriaOJi w.ills. Tlicro 
the prelate D’lliuiiiicourt was contined in a inafisivo cage, and 
pined away iiftcen years ; thc'rc the mnocriit Animgnac was 
shut up in ii (lo«c dungeon till he lost the consciousne^H of Ida 
unhappiness in idiotcy. Iherc tlje l)uk(; de Nemours lin- 
gered, and hearil no news but iTud. he w*aii to dit', and saw not 
the light till they led him forth to extcution, and in Uiuijr 
wanton cnudty placed his little oncy below the .scaffold, tliat 
their father’s blood might fall ujion them. Tiicro, hunted 
from their homes and made priicjiuns for their creed, the 
lliiguenots W(!rc lodged, and «iiiIercJ criuby f oni the caprice 
of their gaolcTK. In the days bf ILuiy IV., the Bastille was 
wedl nigh eioply. i;>ally w*^i the governor of the fortress, and 
liis natural clemency, together witli that of the king, iirevented 
f(U’ the time the lepotitioii of those otiormities which had 
given the casile so tirriblc a reiuAvn. 

The period which followed saw the BastiUc onco more 
crowded. A tyrannical method of capture nuule it one of the 
most thronged of prison-hoinscs. A /rfrre dr mrAH mu easily 
obtainable, and during the reign of X,ouis XY. no ks# 
150,000 or 200,000 were aniuuUy 4 - siticd. Somotimas a Utter 
w^ould be sent, c^omnumdiig tlie pittion to whom it w^aa 
ftddteased to constitute himself a prisoner. When Louk the 
“wclLbeloved” oifeudod with the Prmoe o| Monaco, he 
wrote My Cousin, As 1 am by uo meima fitftkiled with 
your yduct, I send you this Ictbi to h Cuim you of my 
iutent^which is, that as Kotm as you recci’ c it yoii skill pro- 
ceed to castle of the Ba^-tUle, tluue to n-riuin till yon ha^’^ 
Ou which, my eoufdn, X p^ay {rod to hav« 
in his holy^Lecping/* Generally, tlto oiicmijf 

Justice tQ ;^h© dwoiUqg of the intended prisoner. 


commonly in the night, and vAUe all Paris slept, hurried him 
away to his new lodgings. Thus tho idle loiterer, who had 
been leisurely sauntering through the busy streets, looking at 
a procession on its way to a shrine, or attending a meeting of 
students, or joining the crowd gathered to witness an execution 
before the Palais de Justice, or listening to a charlatan on the 
Canufour, with his love-salves and cosmetics, — tho loiterer who 
suspected no harm, and mounted up his dark staircase when 
the day was over, and lay ^ down to sleep thinking no evil, 
might suddenly find himself awakened by no gentle hand, 
aroused by uo soft voice, and discover that “ our most puissant 
lord the king” had signed his commiStnl, and that he was 
henceforth to lodge in the Bastille. People were suddenly 
missed, nobody knew when; they marvellously disappeared, 
nobody know how' ; were arrested, nobody know why ; and 
imprisoiitul in the BastUlo, but nobody knew whore. 

In those old daj^s when the Bastille was built, there was 
nearly as much below the earth as above it. There were cathe- 
drals under cathedral, palaces beneath palaces, and prisons 
below pijrtons. Beneath all the old edificcjs, there were 
galleries shooting under tho earth, labyrinthiuu penetralia not 
easily discoverable. At tlu^ Bastille these subterranean 
passages were prisons. A Ereiudi .Avriter says : — “ Dante 
could not bavc found unytbing more suitable for lus descrip- 
tion of liL‘ 11 . In these horrible jdaec's llio poor wretches, con- 
demned to death, were ecmliiu'd ; and vv ln'ii once a inis(;rable 
creature was there buried, farewell to life, air, light; he 
moved not thence but to tho gibbcjt or tlic stake. Sometinu's 
they WTTo left to rot in those dungeons, and human justice 
called this ‘forgetting,* Bc'twccn, man and him tho con- 
demiud ftdt above his heed a vast aceunmlation of stones ami 
gaolers; tho whole prison, the ma£.sive Bistille, was uotliing 
ui(»re than an enormous com])lic;tted lock, shutting him out 
from the living w(3rld,” 

Within those gloomy -walls was confined tho myst('riou« 
man -vv-itli the iron mask the t'nigrmt rind disgrace of tlu! 
reign of Louis XIV. ; thert' th(‘ Mar^lnd Bassonapierre was 
jmpri' 5 oned twelve lonj; yem-s ; there Maine do Iifu-y trans- 
lated the greater part of Ihe Bibb* ; tlu ro lifigered tho victims 
of KithoJicu’s pitili'M^ policy ; tb'.re for sixty-one years Das- 
sault rdnainod a his Ictti r disregarded^ tliough thftX 

cpisUe d Miitlen Ijis btrot’a blood. “ Ah, if you 
could but hear,” \v:'otr Ik*, “the lanu'iitalioas and gTnans 
which you erUort irum imj, )ou would qiiiekly sot me at 
Blurry. In the uaiiK' of the tteinal (iod, who will judge ytm 
Hi'S well as mo, I implore yon, my hTcl, to take pity on my 
suffciingft and l;(-wailings ; and if you wisli tlxat he shoulrl 
show nicr -y to you, rTder iuy chuins to b<' broken before 
your death-hour eonuN !” Tlica-e, too, was imprisoned the 
alchymist Dubois, whoso vain prctinsinns .and inability to 
realise ihem brought down \ruge:'-i ce of tho cardinal; 
there ho wtithed under the torrure, heoause lio could not 
turn leadcji bullets to gold, and from ihenccj ^le w’.as Ji‘d 
to tho scalfold. There th'c unfonmiaU; Fouquet lasted 
tho rc”\ertio of fu-iUiJC ; there the Chovalii'X* de lUdian 
ftulLred for high treason, and a young student of the Uni- 
versity was incarcorated for one and thirty yt-ars bocauso 
h(> hud ridiculed tho profert&^orji in a Latin, dbtich; There 
the grocer NietTron was shut up for many a year on account 
of having protested against the government monopoly (jf 
-whale oil; there Citizen Poignant suffered “durance vile” 
for gTumhUng at the taxes ; there Mussat and Catalan were 
long detamtid in captivity for refusing to lend their money to 
tlie State. Th(*ro father Bt, ISev<;rin expiated th(i imaginary 
crime of toxcery by a loitg detention, and M. de Monte&paiv 
was to “ chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” simply 
for differing from the king in tho choicfj of a tutor h^r tho 
Dauphin ; and there M. Burai tho counsellor ptissed a long 
captivity for defending a tri ummer prosecuted by government, 
Bijtnetiroes, indeed, pt'ople wdio well deserved it wore “ the 
enm doublet.” There St. Droix was imprisoned, became 
acquainted with Exili, and learned from Ixim the art of 
■pbisoning ; aixd thcjre, too, when ihe report of the poisoncjrs had 
filled ail Paris, was lodged tho beautiful Madame de Br 6 ii- 
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•villien, and thence ahe waa carried forth to execution. Years 
afterwards La Voison and forty accomplices were thrown into 
the Bastille on a charge of poisoning, and their leader was 
burnt to death on the Grtjve. Terrible were the doings during 
the time of Louis XV., and although less abuses existed in the 
beginning of the reign of his successor, yet when the rerolu- 
tion broke out the first efforts of the people were directed 
against the Bastille. The 14th of July, 1789, saw its destruc- 
tion, Eighty invalids, or pensioners, and about thirty Swiss 
soldiers garrisoned the place ; it was gallantly defended ; but 
the people wore at last victorious, and the fortress was token, 
those within it massacred, and with it passed away the power 
and influence of the old rtigime. 

The Bastille was finally demolished by order of the local 
authorities, a grand hall given on tJie place which it bad 
occupied, and the anniversary of its destruction appointed as 
a festival throughout all Prance. So the Bastille, after nearly 
five centuries, was swept away — not a stone loft — anffa canal 
flows deeper than the deepest ouhlirth^ None can regret its 
fall. Wheii the revolutionists marched in, they found only a 
few prisoners, and those chiefly for debt ; still it wiis the 


dungeon of despotic power, and they who destroyed it did 
good service to the land. 

Tho struggle of 1830 gave new interest to the Pla<ije 4e la 
Bastille, and tho column represented in our engraving was 
erected to perpetuate the memory of the second revolution* 
M. Due, whose name is so honourably connected with the 
structure, was the first who originated the idea, and who de- 
signed and superinUinded the erection of the pillar. It is of 
bronze, carofully and delicately finished ; the total cost was 
about £50,000. The symbolical portions of the building are 
peculiarly appropriate. The lion is at once the zodiacal sign 
for the month of July, and a fit emblem of the majesty of the 
people. The three divisions which are seen upon tho shaft of 
the column indicate the three days of the revolution. On 
these compartments the namr's of the '. letiins which fell in the 
struggle are inscribed ; there are 504,^ Upon two faces of the 
pedestal arc crowns and palms ; on the four corners the Gallic 
cock. A' well- executed figure of Mercury surmounts *the 
pillar; and the sim^flicity and excellency of the ornamental 
jiortion, as well as the grand outline the wliole, combine to 
produce a solemn and striking eifeet. 


NEW ZEALAND BIRDS. 


That the frightful and dis'-;,usting habit of cannibalism should 
have been pve\alfint amongst so fine a race as tho New Zea- 
landius, has often lormetl the subject of wonder to the ethno- 
logiijt. We think the circumstance may be attributable to the 
idmost total absence in New Zealand of indigenous quadru- 
peds, and the scarcity of native vegetable productions, Tho 
only nativ<’ quadruped whose existence is well attested, is a 
sort of rat ; though Mr. Walter Mantell, Government Oommls- 
.*^ionor for the settlement of native claims, is inclined to believe 
in the existence of another^ a sort of badger. At any rate, 
this animal, if not extinct, must be very rate, seeing that a 
larg(‘ reward, oifjrcd by Mr. Mantell, failed to bring a speci- 
men of this animal (termed by the natives Kaurcke) to 
light. 

lint, if nature was sparing in her allotment of quadrupeds 
to New Zealand, she lavished on that far-distant isle a variety 
of extraordinary birds. Occasionally their bones turn up, 
startling the naturalist by their extraordinary size, or curious 
conformation. Most of these birds were, in one respect, like 
the ostrich ; that is to say, their wings wero only rudimentary 
— very useful as sails to catch the breeBCs, and assist the 
animal in nmning, but t<itally unavailable for the purpose of 
flying. Although th'- only evidence we posses.? of the former 
existence of all these birds, save one, is the discovery of their 
bones, yot -circutpstances favour the idea that they were not ex- 
terminated until comparatively recent periods. Popular native 
tradition-slill hands down their charactorifitics .4 the various 
native languages give them a name ; which w^ould scarcely have 
been the case if these animals had ceased for many centuries 
to exist. V 

Tho largest of these wingless birds is termed in native lan<» 
guage the Mm ; it must have been considerably larger than 
the ostrich ; of tliis there can be no doubt, although the entire 
skeleton of the Moa has not yet been found. 

Our drawing and present remarks do not relate to the Moa, 
but to an individual of a sp< cios, contemporary as is sup- 
posed with that gigantic bird, and for the discovery of which 
we are indebted to the son of that eminent naturalist, imhap- 
pily now no more, the late Dr. Mantell. Mr. Waller Mantell 
imbibed much of his father’s love of natural history, and very 
soon after his appointment to an official capacity in New 
Zealand, applied liimself to the collection of fossil bones of 
birds in which New Zealand is so rich. At length a fortunate 
chance enabled him to send to England the skin of a bird sup- 
posed to be extinct ; and had it not been for the gluttony of a 
ciiw of sailors, the bird itself* alive and well, might probably 
have figured iifout Zoojpgloat Society’s gardens. 

Before staring how this captnre was made^ it is necessary 


to premise that, according to native tradition, there lived, con- 
temporary with the gig Antic I/orr, a bird also wingless, but far 
smaller, termed by the iuhtibitant.s of the northern island 
Mohoy and by those of the southern island Takahx', All the 
natives w'ho mentioned this bird concuried in stating, that 
formerly it existed in such numbers that their ancestors 
derived from the species their chief sustenance ; the natives, 
moreover, wero all unanimous in stating the bird to'havc been 
already for some time extinc^t. ITie species was not extinct 
four years ago, as -we shall presently discover; but whether tho 
8I)edcs bo mu) extinct— whether we arc now ab(nit to describe 
tho last of these birds— •i.'« more than can be averred. 

ji'e show how extremcjly rare the Malta must have been, it is 
sufficient to mention, that none of the natives with whom Mr. 
Mantell converred on tho subject had ever seen it ; moreover, 
the licv. Richard Taylor, wdio has so long resided in tho 
islands, had never heard of a bird of this kind being seen. 
In his “leaf” from the Natural History of New Zealand, 
under the head of Moho, is the following note “ ilmly colour 
black, said to be a wingless bird as large as a fowl, having a 
long bill, and red beak and legs *, it is neiiriy exterminated by 
the cat ; its cry w'as ' kno.* ” 

Let us now inform the reader how a living specimen of tho 
M<dio came to light, w^as caught, kiDod, and eaten in the year 
1849. A party of sf'al hunters, w^ho were pursuing their avo- 
cations ill Dusky Bay, having observed the trail of a large bird 
ill the snow wdtli which the grounel was then covered, de- 
termined to give chase; Proceeding in the direction of the 
footsteps, they at last caught sight of tho Moa or Aoturm\ 
as naturalists have since denomuiated it. Their dogs at once 
gave chase, and finally after a long hunt the bird was cap- 
tuml alive, in tl>o gully of a sound behind Resolution Island, 
It ran with great speed, uttered loud crie|, and violently 
attacked the dogs. But, notwithstanding the long struggle, it 
was caught uninjured and taken on board ship, w^here, after 
having been kept alive for three days, it was at length killed and 
eaten, the sailors who partook of the meal describing the bird 
OB most delicious food. Eortunatoly, these nautical epicures, 
who certainly were no great naturalists, did not pluck their 
bird, but skinned it, and Mr, Walter Mantell having secured 
the skin, confirmation Of the correctness of native accoimts was 
at length obtained. * / 

It is a great pity that the sear catcher.?!, having de^i;-j*r 
mmed to preserve a jUetnento of their capture^ ^ 
aside the Imcs |b as the skin. The extcrnalli^^a 
of a stuife<|;i bird au^lciently attractive ' 't^ 
observer* btti'the jiajalkbnifl of infinitely 
'.naturalist * 
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Our accompanying illuBtration. representa the ilfd/eo, or 
Kntumis Mantelli. Its form is not very prepossessing, and 
its plump, well-rounded contour is so strongly suggestive of 
a delicate honm houchet that we do not wonder that the race is 
so nearly extinct ; if, indeed, its extinction be not already 
consummated. The colours of the plumage are exceedingly 
fine. The beak and legs are of a deep crimson, the head, 
throat, and abdomen, purple, and the tail white. 

We regret our inability to do by the larger as we have done 
by the smaller bird — present the reader with a perfect repre- 
sentation of it. However, in default of this, we append a 


When digging deep into the bowels of the earth, sej^fttitxg 
strata, and bringing to light the fossilised traces of animals 
now extinct, the naturalist refers them to this or that genus 1 
when confidently asserting that such or such a bone belonged 
to an enormous lizard to which the modem crocodile is but a 
pigmy ; when proclaiming that in such a region there formerly 
existed dragon-like beings with wings, or scaly monsters with 
webbed feet, and necks like tfalbse of swans— -or, in short, some of 
the marvellous creatures which we are told roamed this world 
of ours long long before the advent of man, — we are sometimes 
inclined, notwithstanding our confidence in the power of 





representation of so much of its skeleton as may serve to 
convey ad impression of its general configuration and enor- 
mous size* Our sketch has been copied from an anatomical 
preparktibn now to be seen in the (’oUege of Surgeons* 
♦MuSeum-^&at unequalled coUeciion, for tho first germ of 
which indebted to ot#lllustrious countryman, John 

Hunter, l^bnttebteii). uritll this skeleton, there is a very in- 
teresting give an outljne, as it serv^. 

for^bly io dcmOnlitrk^ the wonderful dife-gree t>f perfjpV 
tion to which the science Of comparative i^atomy has now 
arrived, , 


induction, to think philosophers a little too wild; but the 
tale shall now relate concerning our bird-skeleton goes far, 
to abolish our doubts on this head* imd to vindicate the 
assertions of geologists. The tale is this : — Some years ago, 
a traWller, returning from New Zealand, brought with him a 
inches of bone. Not a very inviting freight one would 
thinfc nor likely to arrest a traveller's attention: but Atw- 
fralim' gold had hot been discovered at the period to which 
out remarks apply, and travellers w^ere con^nt to fill their 
sea* trunks vrith curiosities less fascinatbg nuggets. The 

traveiles^ in this case was an inteiUgenl man. He had heard 
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of gigantic New Zealand birds now extinct : he had heard of 
Professor Owen, to whom, accordingly, he presented his few 
inohes of bone— that precious bone which now lies at the feet 
of the skeleton-bird, and which our artist has depicted. The 
professor examined the bone attentively. It was big enough 
to have been the bone of an ox ; — an observer less acute 
than the Professor would probably have regarded it as suoh, 
and have thrown it into his du8t-J)m. Not so Mr. Owen : he 


in all that philosophers had written about iguanodons^ ichthyo- 
sauri, and megatheriums, could j\ot believe in the former 
existence of this New Zealand bird. Professor Owen waited 
his time. Causing inquiries to be made in New Zealand, hid 
emissaries at length succeeded in collecting some disjointed 
bones. Forthwith they were packed off in a trunk directed 
to the, man of bones in Lincoln’s-inn-fielrls, Arrived at their 
destination, the bones were jftt together on wires, and formed 
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noticed a peculiar cancellated structure in the bone ; an ap- 
pearance only noticeable in the bone of a bird ; bjut how could 
there have been a bird so large ^ It must have been almost 
twiee the sire of the largest existing ostrich, This startling 
consideration did not deter the philosopher, A bird’s.bone this 
roiiinant must be, he proclaimed^ and; at once ^tting to work, 
he hgured the bird os it must have been. The announcement, 
however^ was too staitlmg. Even people w^io had put faith 


the very skeleton which our artist has depicted. Some of the 
vertebrae of the neck are yet wanting, as the reader will 
observe, but there stands the wire representative of the length 
to which they should extend* Let us hope, as gold-hun^|j| 
has now ooj^mgi^ed in New Zealand, that some nugget-ht^^r ^ 
wtU ,tarn up W^ngst hm more ignoble tres'jure 
bones, lihd thhif'enable^'l^he worthy anatomist to 
bird.* 
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PEERS AND M.r.’Sj 

6k, 

LOKDS AND COMMONS. 

lit. 

THE COMMONtJ. 

WuATEVEE may have been the original purport of the lower 
house, in our day it has come to^e the groat battle-ground of 
party. The iirst instance of actual representation Avhieh 
occurs in our history,” says Hallain, is only four years after 
the Conquest, when 'NVilliam- -if wc may rely on Hoveden — 
caused twelve persons skilled in the customs of England to be 
chosen fr^ each county, who were sworn to inform liim 
rightly of their laws, and these, so aaeor tallied, w(>re ratiliod 
by tbe consent of the groat council.” No fstress can, however, 
bo laid upon this insulated and anomalous assembly, and we 
find nothing that can arrest our attention in sourelnng out 
the origin of county representation, till we eorne to a writ in 
the fifteenth year of John, directed to all sheriffs, and, amongst 
other things, charging them to send four knights of the shire ; 
and it remains problematical whether these knights were to bo 
elected by the count/ or returned after the manner ot a jury, 
at the cUserctioii of tho slurilf. In ihe reign of TIeniy III. 
one fact is clear, that subsidies granU’d in parliament were 
assessed, not as in formi r times, by the justices upon their 
circuits, but by knighiM fieely ehost n in the county court. 
At a subsequent pt'riod in tho same reign every county 
elected four knights to inquire into gdesances and diliTcr 
their inquisition into pailiament. Still la^er, in the thirty- 
e’gbth yeai of Henry’s re.gn, and again in 12(n, wiits like 
summonscB were issued ; inul at lengtli, four years later, w'hilo 
Henry was a captive in tlie liands of Sinuoi de Montfort, 
writs were issued in hi.'' name to all tbe slmiids, directing 
them to return two kinglits for c\eiy city and borough con- 
tained within the county. ” I'liis, thertfore," says Hallam, 
“is tho epoch at wliicU the representaiion of the coimuons 
becomes indisputably nun.ifesl.” 

So far as the towns arc eoncorned, it is very clear that Simon 
de Montfort, E.nl of LciecHUj^wus Ih' who extendul 
the franchise to them. Till his tunc cytn Jiondon, a town 
rich, powciful, wilii thirty or forty ihousurfl higli-spiritcd 
inhabitaiita within its walls, uiircprc.scntc I in the national 
councils. By Mr. llallarn the argument for giving this tlalo 
to popular representation is very bri' lly stated. He ijays, 
“We find from innuimrubUj records tiiut tho king imposed 
tollagcs upon his dionesne towns at uiscretion. No public 
instrument previous to the forty-ninth of Henry Hi. namta 
tho citizens unci burgesses us (onstituent paits of paiJianicut, 
though prelates, barons, knights, and sometinu .s freeholders 
arc enumerated, while .since the undoubted admission ot the 
commons they are almost invaiiabiy mentioned. No histo- 
rian speaks of representatives appearing for the people, or 
uses the word citizen Or burgess in dc^jcribing those in 

Iiarliament.” 

Such convincing though negative evidences arc nut to 
invalidated by some general and ambiguous phrases, W'hethcr 
in wTits andrecoroH or in historians. ‘'J'hose monkish annalists 
are poor authorities upon any point W'herc tlieir language is to 
be delicately measu red . B ut it is hardly possible tliat, wj j ting 
circumstantially as Kogd- de HoVeden and Matthew Paris 
sometimes did concerning proceedings in parliament, they 
could have failed to iiK'nlion the commons in unequiTo«»al 
expressions if any roprcMjritativcs from that order had actually 
formed part of the assfeiflbly. In the ixngn of Edward I. tho 
borough rrqiresen^atives were finally engrafted upon parlia- 
ment ; then commerce enriched tf.e kingdom, and government 
ftity it would not do to neglect the towns, 

Th^sre is no rcuKson to believe that the lorde and commons 
ever voted together. Jliey might have mvt in the same 
chamlier till the time of Edward XII., but Itiai tliey ever intet** 
ming^d in voting is, in tile language of Mr. HalUm, iiiodh- 
sisteut with likelihood and autlmrityi But, in fact, there ia > 
abundant proof of their separate existence long bef%)tc Edward 
Xfl.'s reign. “ It may be inferred/' says the same autfeoflty, 


“that the houses tvero divided as they are at present in the 
eighth, ninth, and nineteenth years of Edward II.*' 

Jilarly it became decided that the proper business of the 
House of Commons was to petition for redress of grievances, as 
much as to provide for the necessities of the crown. This 
privilege the commons never abandoned, ^d hence it is they 
have grow'n and become strong. It was ordained in the fifth 
of Edw'ord II., that the king should hold a parliament onoe, 
or, if necessary, twice every year, “ that the pleas which have 
been thus delayed, and those where the justices have differed, 
maybe brought to a close.” In Edward III.’s time, three 
essential principles of our government -were won : the illegality 
of raising • money without the consent of parliament ; the 
necessity that the two houses should comeur for any alteration 
in the laws ; and lastly, the right of tho commons to inquire 
into public abuses and to impeach public councillors. Under 
the feeble Hi chard II., the pow'cr of the commons w'as in- 
crejuw.d in an extraordinary degree. They impeached ministers ; 
they appointed a commissioner of reform ; they acquired the 
right of directing the applications of subsidies, and calling 
accountants before them. These were additional engines bf 
immense tfiicieney, “All those,” says the historian whose 
labours have rendered! him on this subject a pre-eminent 
authority, and of which wc have ph'ritifully availed ourselves 
in this chaxjter, “ all these vigorous shoots of liberty throve 
morn and more under tr.e three kings of tlus House of Lan- 
caster, and drew butli strength and nourishment from the 
geneiuiuj heart of England, that in after times and in a less 
pros]ierous season, though checkeil and obstructed in their 
growth, neither the bhifels of arbitrary power could break them 
olf, nor tlie mildew of servile opinion cause them to -^^ itluT.” 
Ill Henry VI. ’s time, an impoit.int change was introduced. 
This was the introduction of complete statutes uiid<.r tbe niunc 
of bilL«, instca4 of the old petitions." This was done to guard 
against the crown, by whom tlic statute-roll was tampered 
with; and, indeed, wdiere tlieie was U'O tlesign to falsify tho 
roll, it was impossible to draw up statutes v^hieh in truth 
should bo the acts of the whole legislature, so Jong as the king 
continued to grant petitions in jnnt, and to engiaft new maltcT 
Upon ihf'jn. 

If wc now turn to another matter, and inquire into thc'cha- 
racter of tlicvcjtu's, we shall find that in the ('ouutii s thil' (piali- 
tication was cxtrimic'ly di'inocratie. Not only all Irceliolders, 
but r-ll persons whatever present at the county court, were de- 
clared, or lendcred capable, of voting for the knight of the 
shire. Such at least Rceins to be the inference from an act of 
Jhnry IV. reign, di'claring, “that all who axe there present, 
as Avell .suitors duly summoned ffh that cause, as well as 
others.” Who elected the borough members is a question of 
gr« liter ditriculty, U appears to have bet n ihe eommon prac- 
tice for a very few of the principal members of the corporation 
to make the election in the county court, and their nanu'S as 
actual electors ere gent rally returned before tho writ by 
the bhciiff. At the same time it is frequently stated, that 
they cliooso .such and sueh persons by the eon.sent of the 
community— a phra&(' which seems to imply, that the free- 
men were consulted in the matter. But the subject is one of 
great difiiuilty. No one can clearly state what the franchise 
in boroughs originally was. The inquirer into the past finds 
himself continually surrounded with clouds and darkness. 
We can aay nothing certain respecting ptuUamenl. In the 
language of 8ir Janigs Maevntosh, “most of its ports were 
irregularly and unequally unfolded; some attained their 
vigour before others, and tho growth of some appeared for a 
tim^^lo be too rudely checked for recovery;” yet to it% 
early rise and progress an undying interest attaches ; for it 
grew ^th England’s growth, and strengthened with her 
sttrengtji* Both of the people, more or less, it has been true 
to tibem* 

;;We fe^ten gladly from these dull inquiries. Wc shall find 
jtiiWs entertaining matter as w© proceed. The darkneis 
less— the path hi ore plain. Sdll, even down to our 
own time, the history of the house is locked tip in volutainohs 
journals^ atate trials* parliamentary debates, and ancient pre- 
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cijdents { yet eve?l a lover of light reading will 3 &nd much to 
interest, and a real student of human progress will find much 
to richly reward his patient research. How much interest/' 
remarks Mr. Townshend, ** may be, found in a review of its 
former privileges, some obsolete or retrenched, and some for- 
gotten ; of those hard- won rights to pcrsonul and deliberative 
freedom which the progress of constitutional principles has 
sanctioned and matured ; of its large powers both to reward 
and pimish ; of its power of impeachments, that ponderous 
instrument of tho vengeance of the commons, blunted by 
irequent and injudicious use ; of its former vindictive expul- 
sion of members, and tyrannical sentences on offenders kneel- 
ing at the bar." 

A grand lesson is taught by the House of Commons. It 
has been snubbed by counties— frowned on by kings. It has 
gone through every extreme. At one time base as baseness 
itself. At another time proud in its integrity as the cham- 
pion of the right. It has been bought and sold over and over 
again. Yet it lives. AVluit a proof of the inherent virtue of 
the rexucsenlativo system. What a proof that, so long as j'ou 
have that, you have every thing. That working 

even imperfectly is a guarantee th-at tho machine of tlie 
state wall go righl . 

THE Sl'EAXr.ll. 

The student of etymology in general, and Horne Tooke in 
jiarticular, wall not be surprised to Icorn that the S^icaker of 
the House of Commons is, in reality, almost the only member 
who never speaks. Every whore around you oratory (lro]»s 
like dew, and very heavy dew, from all parts of the Ilou-se, 
witli the exception of that one particular sx>ot -the oa.nis in 
the d(‘!sert — wdieie stands th\j richly carved and ornamented 
Speaker’s chnir, and where tlie Speaker sib^ You h<*ar him 
name tho difieu lit actors on tho busy scone, If honourable 
members cluster too tluchly at the bur- if old fogie.« or young 
bucks, instead of tho quiet tones in which joiAhould discuss 
the last new tie, i>r the poij.ts of a wamian or a hoise, .speak 
iji t'''ms so loud a.s actuuHy to drttw'n tlie siuce of Mr. Hum- 
drum, who is ill ] vjMu'fision of the clunr, then “ Ordev I 
Order ! " is cried by Ihe Si/eukcr, deeply, loudly, grandly, and 
for a time tho tumuli subbidi.s. Or if a bill hi to b{* imt, you 
again lu ar the Speaker’s voice, IUuk, “ The Mi<h]l".‘cx Orand 
.hincfiou Itnilway bill, that it bo read again this dey six 
niontlis ; as many as uro of tliat opinion say Aye, on the con- 
trary. No-thc Noes have it." When you have heard thus 
much, you have, gcneriilly, hoard all that the Siicaker has got 
to say. Silent, watchful, he sits all night in Ins chair of state. 
If the sight of a good man ^5trug■gling wdth adversity— a sight 
w'bich philospiduis have pretty ofu-ii an opportunity of wit- 
nessing— be a sight dear to them, what tl'OPC txcclh-iu 

qK'i>i)nagm thiuk of the Spe iker of the Houho of (hmiomns, in 
a stormy debate or a row -the latter, of course, pTinLix>ally an 
entertainment got up and conducted for the aumsement of the 
house by the Iri.di members ? And really an ordinary mortal 
at such a time may feel phu^uie in witnessing the conduct of 
the Speaker, in attempting to keep i.rder under diflicmltios. 
Scarcely is tho house awed by his majestic apx^earance, oi his 
vehement tones ; often tho confusion lasts some time. In 
ordinary seat^ons, while the debalo drags on smoothly, the 
Bxieaker hardly &eomw to belong to the house at all, a.^ calm, 
dignified, silent, he sits apart- a witiu?ss of the scene, but 
tardy an actor in it. 

The first Speakers of the House of (Jommons were 
chosen," says Mr. To>vnsh^ nu in hia llisWy of the House of 
Commons, from bdtpd kid ghts and commoners of distinc- 
tion, but in accordance with the previous nominatiun of the 
king. Sir Thomas llungcrford, 51 Henry 111., in the year 
1376, is the first named as Speaker in the parliament roil, and 
termed or mouth oi tho house. But as the ancient 
parliament rolls recorded only th© acts tliat passed between 
both houses, and the laws that wwe made, omitting all 
matters of form and ceremony, it may be conjectured that the 
antiquity of the offico is coeval wdth tho sitting bf tho com- 
mons apart from the lords. In the forty- fourth year of 
Henry HI.s reign, their refusal to suffer the recall of Adomar 


m 

the Bishop of Winchester elect, from bauishraont, is signed. 

** Petrus dp Mountefbrti Vice Communitatis." In the olden 
time, when the commons were of little importance, the post of 
SpeakiT was not always one of honour alorte. Sir Peter do 
la Mere was committed close prisoner to Nottingham castle 
for having Bxiokcn too freely of the royal favourite Alice 
Pierce. Tho poor vSpoakcr was browbeaten, contradicted^ 
and buffettvd at the roj'al will. One was committed to thi^ 
Fleet, and ultimately beheaded, though the whole house 
petitioned to have him restored, urging his privilege **by 
common custom time out of memory of man, aiM even ’afore 
these times used in every of the parliaments of tlie king's 
noble progenitors.^ 

Wo cannot be much surxirised then if w^e find that, in tho 
time of liichard II., a custom ' grew up on the part of tho 
speaker elect of praying to bo excused from olHce, Some- 
limes the addn^sses of theso gentlemen were of the most 
fulsome eliaractor. Hichard Itich compared Henry VIH, 
upon one occasion, “for justice and in’iidenco to Solomon, 
for .strength and fortitude to Samson, for iKjauty and eome- 
bnesR t») Absalom,” Sir Edward Coke, ilie second great 
Sx>eak(r — that far nobler man Sir Thomas More having been 
the first - in his nddrcfs to Quc'jn Elizabeth, said, “Although 
I'lS in the heavens a star is but ojmoum emynrv until it receive 
light from the snn, so stand I rarjiun opttrum until your high- 
fic.ss’s bright shining wdsdomhath looked uiion mo and allured 
UK'. In tills liouso arc many grave, many learned, many deex), 
wise num, and tho?Q of rixic judgnienU ; but I am untimely 
fruit not yet rix^r*, but a bud scarcely blossomed, so as. I fear 
mo your Majesty will .say amongst so many fair fruit y« have 
iducked n shaken leaf." In tlio same reign we have another 
illustration of tlie mode in wdiich the house conducted its 
aifdirs. The liousc having met for the clioicT? of u siunikcr, tho 
Comx>trolU‘r of tho Household, Sir William Knoles, said, “I 
will dclivor my oxiinion unto you, who is inosjt fit for this 
place, being a mornbor of this house, and those* good abilities 
which I know to be in him (here ho made a little pause and 
iltf ItuHHf Juurlt'd (nitl nml after ?ileiico made he X)roceeded) 
— unto this place of dignity and celling, in my (ndnion (here he 
Bteved a little\ Mr, Sergeant Yclvcrton (looking ux)oii him) 
if: iht' fittest mm to be pveferrod (ufur which words Mr, 
'N't'lvcrton blu'4u'd and put off his hue, and after sat bare- 
headed) ; for 1 Lu(;w luai to be a man wdse and learned, seci*ct 
and cireumspet t, religious and faithful, no v/ay disable, but 
every way nble, lo supxdy this xfint-e." He then sat down, 
hoi>ing for a general conseut. The whole house cried, “Aye, 
aye, aye, let him be;" and tbe iua.stfT- comptroller made a low 
reverence, and sat down. Iqi tlnm rose niodesf, blushing 
.Sergeant Yelvortou. Ko coubi not account for the choice — 
ho laekocl merit, abiliy^ and w^ealth. lie wan a poor man with 
a large family. Ivor was lie of a Hufficienily i)orily presence, 
“Ib* that &ux>plieth this place," said the sivgoant, “ought to 
be p. man big and comely, .'stately and vvf 11 spoken, his voico 
great, his carriage majf'stical, his nature liaughty, and his 
pnr.se x>h‘utifui and heavy; but, eontrarily, the stature of my 
body is small, luy.solf not so well sx>i'kc?u, my voice low, my 
eurriago lawyer-hke and of tho common fashion, my nature 
soft and bashful, my x>urt^c thin, light, and never yet plentiful/* 
Tliis modesty, la al or afteeted, of coutsc eriraxitured the house, 
and Sergeant Yelvertoii was elected cOiV. The Speaker 
is noiiiiuulod by the government ; and if party foaling runs 
high, it is generally in the clioice of a Sx^eaker that the first 
trial of strength takes place. Tho most recent in.stanco of this 
sort took pi, .CO in tho year 1,S"5, whmi, on the death of Earl 
Spencer, and tho eonseqiLcrjt clvvatiou of Lord Althorji, * 
Oh.imvllor of the Ex^ihequer and Leader of the Umwo of 
Coinuums, to the peerage, King William lY. rather uncere- 
liunduU'-iy dismissed liis whig ministers. Sir IbdKrt Feel, who 
V. us iixix^ouitcd Fromicr while on a tour in Italy, luul so irtrong 
an oxiposition to eontend. with, that ])e dissolved tho parlia- 
rsient, tuid the first of tho defeats, which shortly afterwards led 
to his retirei^cnt, was upon the eluctiou of Mr. Aborerm^bie 
a^i Si)eaker* m <%po4tiou to Mr, Go alburn, tlie miuistfflriftl 
eimdidate. 
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^;3|i^|ibiEOVAK i« A town situated in the middle of a beautiful 
|?Jain near the lake of Ommyah, within three daya* journey of 
Tabrk, the capital of AabaidjaHj one of the ten provinces 4>f 
ipersia. The inhabitants number nearly twelve hundred, and 
are of Chaldean origin. They were 4>i^iueriy Nestorians, but 
have lately adopted the Eoman Catholic faith. At Khosrovah 
the houses are large, convenient, and well built, many of 
them hive '^xy beautiful gardens attached, but the cultivation 
of the earth does not say much for their owners' knowledge of 
agriculture ; and in this they are not diBti||guished from their 
noilfhbours, who ai^e but indifferent husbandmen. A recent 
traveller says that ‘when he for the first time saw Khosrovah, 
the peasants who used carts, employed a tekm of buffaloes ; 
fVom a sketch which he then made our engraving* is taken. 
At a short distance from the town an ancient bas-relief is 
Htund upon a rock, representing two horsemen attended by 


is exposed* or sometimes the point is st:^ount^ 

nest. ^ • ' 

The peasants for the most part erect their own dw^Edlinga* S|^ 
manufacture their own materials for the building. CoUeel^ 
a great quantity of earth in a trough, they moisten gradually by 
adding water till the whole is reduced to a thick paste* they 
then press this moistened earth into .the wooden brick'^mould, 
with rapidity and exactness. One man may thus produce a 
pi*odigiou8 quantity of bricks in one day, generally between 
two and three thousand. The bricks having tak^ the desired 
form are hardened in the sun, and are then considered fit for 
use. Nearly all the houses are built of these materials* 

In Persia, as well as in Europe, agriculture sustains the 
chief part of the public expenses, and is a source of con- 
siderable revenue. The state claims a certain duty upon all 
products ; but money being extirmely rare in the villages and 
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ttbanipions on foot ; it is very large, and after a remote style of 
art, probably sculptured during the monarchial period of the 
Sassanldes. 

Persian villages generally resemble each other in nearly 
every particular ; there is the same earthen wall, and row of 
trges, and breaches in the wall, occasioned by some trivial 
aMdent, for the Persian builds but slightly, his fortifi* 
cation is a merely imaginary defence, that a fox might break 
^doV^t’*•4he seme mud hovels, and here and there picturesque 
old hbusifes* with gUdod cupolas of different heights ; together 
vrith thh same extensive caravansaries— simple as of bid. If 
rich and populous, the houses of the principal 
inhabitn^W are garnished with various carvings and colou^ 
glass; fo#a0fthb dwellings are built of brkk. Prom any 
other its peculiarity of material or architeotursd 

the dwelling of, the Ket Khoda^ 
thi' Vlllagq. The 'Mosque is generally inmeated by h ' 
bri^b dome, upon pb^t of ^hioh fit iglumq of storVs feath^s 


country districts, most of the peasants pay the greater part 
of the government imposts in grain or cattle. This is a great 
alleviation to the husbandmen, whl^re generally poor. Agri- 
culture in Persia, is the same now as it has been for many 
centuriesT They have a stereotyped system of hushandry-— a 
good old way— from which it would be diSettit to induce 
them to depart. In the labours of the fields, as we have 
bel^i^ remarked, bullocks or buffaloes are employed. Every- 
thittf in Persia reminds the traveller of the o|d time— there 
things seem to have remained as they were from thebegimting ; 
the Persian makes his b^ks and builds his house as of yore, 
the ox-drawn cart rutnhteii over the marshy soil ; but whtie 
every sorial arrangem^t inalntains its old oharaoter, ^me looks 
id vain for the glory aa^ power of the country, the bygone mgr 
buried ^ i^coount^^ oblivion even by th^ 
^Scattered fragments here and there g^ve 
Of the condition of anci^t Persia, and the caves, in the foolts 
ailU remain where the Persiim kings are buried. 
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' ' • ,1^'ai|icrt^,;«S*^^ w<i* ' 

'V‘ St. Ben*-* 
entmonint of 
ytte ,tlie/lbiuidiin9'i,fw. 

, m ftsylum ' 

himvix i3fte 3?i^‘'Wag d^fttroydd ,by 
the ylwed by Iti, founto untder tbe 

tKe Holy 6ebi tobe ranked amdng, 
establlebments oi !Fmcei and all attempts 
to idake iji sul^rdinate to bishops or abbds proved unavailing. 
In the tehth century, relics of«Kary Hagdadene were sup- 
posed ^^havG been conveyed tp it, which naturally gave rise 
to many pilgrimages thither, the population mcreased, and 
the place soon became renowned. Its inhabitants grew rich by 
ooatmmrce, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries we 
Md them mixed up with all sorts of transactions, either as 
witnesses or fudges. They could not be unaffected by the 
general movement which was at that time going on in the 
* northed centre of France. No less turbulent than the 
of other tormi, they killed their feudal lord, the Abbd 
Artaud* who wished to impose a new tax upon them, bnmt 
the monastery, and involved many in the general destruction. 
This was only the prelude to other disturbances in the city, 
which lad to an appeal^ to the Pope. The second crusade, 
which was proclaimed at Yezelay in 1146, summoned the elite 
of the French ha^ns^ to arms, and St. Bernard blessed Louis 
the Young, wim a vast crowd of his vassals, on the hill to 
the north of Veieiay, where a church was afterwards built, 
undet the name of the Holy Cross. In the year 1165, the 
disputes between the inhabitants of Yeselay and their ecaU^ 
siostlciil iupenors were brought to an end, by the payment of 
a large due to the abbd, and the demolition of the towers and 
fortldoations of the town. But during the latter half of the 
twelfm century tbe repose of the monastery was again dis* 
turbed^ tSl at leitjgth ^e monks were constrained to retire. 
In ebmmbilotm .t^ inhabitants once more took part, 
^hoping to reaver 10^ but wore again con- 

demned to pjiy a heavy tlheJ The monastery was for a long 
times%ni^^ some of whom , 

were T03i^>personageii as St. Louie^ who came in 1267, to 
cs4ebratn the relics of the Madeleine. In' 

the gave birth to the celebrated 

Theodore Besi^ one of the groat lights of the Keformation. 
#Oae oC the abbds, Cordijaal Odet de Goligny, embraced pro- 
the Huguenots* seise upon the monastery 
in Idif^; %,^ resistance on |he part of the inhabit- 

abbey followed, and the 
haeh aheaidy neglected, was seriously 
secularved by Pope 
mxteenih,. century, no longer 
edifice in repair, 
thb revenues at 
at aH about the state of 

„ 

the town m that of the historians of 
htiUdlng^ t^ioh iO as hefe as a oathe- 
htmdr^ hmg, dchnpies & groat 

.iicornmimdi 
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■,6omittese‘ Bertha' yoeb; by ;n%ht,td: gc^'"’ yith' 





we may feel" sssimd' 

Bomanio stjde* behmgs to jbhe' ,eiid"'of^thb 
,that the church, of the cateehnm^* that 
which ia in the translticm Eomantc Style, ahd h<^ 

Mxty^ eight feet in breadth, dates fipom the twah^; i 
and that the choir, which is in a pointed, bol^^ 
siyKmust be referred to the beginnihg 0| ,^e t 
tttry* or somewhat later. The large: fronts 
accompanying engraving, Itself exhibita a piblftnrd:< 
styles. In the lower p/irt may easily be recognised; ytitlybf 
the twelfth century, characterised by the Ecenanio srtym 
the two towers belong to the same age, es^ept the hpp^ fty 
of that on the right, which is point^, and of *the ibirtolil^ 
century; the too slender balustrade which Surmoufiltt; 
modem. At a later period the sculptures which adcmcd' 
tympanum of the principal door were destroyed. , 

If we could open the doors and show the adBd?r^i4i» if 
tures which adOrned the tympanum of ihe inner 
that of the capitals of the columns m th4»^, pbrnh ^ 
beautiful and simple arrangement of 'the long triforbn^.^ 
three naves, perfectly restored to their o^gin^ 
which are most sumptuoi^ly decmted firoy j^e; 

four-columned pillars to fhe ardbes bf 
riums, and even to the ootdOns:%htoh 
stories' of the building; we should be;swyris^4t,^^^ 
monks' of the middle ages ooUld ai^i^llsh 3^ 
adorning their churches. Together the sO' 

rich, and so vigorowly executed, must be 
inferior in point of 'art, the thousand silb|iM^ 
which cover the capitals of aU the Bomaniio part of idiymh 
and the vast tynipan of the porch. T^is lastiil ^oi^p^ by^^ 
Christ sitting in his glory, surrounded by the 
blessing the world. '1^ statue of John tlm . 

the central pier of the entrance. The aodtae; a 
paniment of Eomanic portals, surmUdSfhiii^^l^^ 
the side-doors are represented the 
of our Saviour. By the sculpture of 
the*' naves, in which Satan, Under yefcioilS'^'v^.:^ 
plays an, important part, the sin%^e ' 

his triumph through |he assistance of 
represented. There are sBo many mbl|<^ subj^ 
there. ' > " ^ 7 

, The choir of the church, wMch is <l^er4a<i^ $n the^ p|^t4d 
style, has no sculptures^ of persons.; 
chancel, consisting of one stone, sro 
'and even incrustations, in mosafi;. Tbd 
rior portal is an^addition made by some gbMl^l^ f 
century, who wished to throw more light 
porch than was afforded by the I 

origmally there, by making open aroam 
fore-front. . This part has lately bean cmfi^y i 
subjects are arranged in the foBe 
Father is seated on the summit o 
support his crown on each sede^ btkt 
the one of the Yirgin, wh^' 

Magdalene. In the 

'Statues of Bi Feter ^a^ >, 

bishop and two ls:a.lit«la' 

hard, and beam markS'Of'iW age b|ro% ItisWxy.^' 

prising that we do not bmre pee the of monastary; ; 

' For twelve has mat^/l^ 

sacrificeS'tbsi^i|^'.bbureb 

*o|' *l|^: '^srho.' snperiniiMbM 

Mtumenii^f 





THB 5CI0-OI Oi AKITA- HOWItT. 


wa muAt hiiat!^ oyer io oot^oIt^iji^Hi of 
t^opttng mi 4 |« 40 lingaar 4imcmg $ueli imm ^ 

nucli hearty pwpla— teipptyjg a* it Js to ekbdra^ loylhg 

p^|i piatwres of thn,t me beauty ia the world— ^ pure, 
earui^t, end deyoted l^ye between two eq,uiilly noble bMuge* 

We cen but glance at the golden bridal morning^, ^ When 
Mary, awakening f^om a refreabing and deep sleep, Ibund 
Lucrelia already dressed watching her, as she so calmly 
sluntb^d With surprise and deep loye ; for now that the 
cyentftd rnonung had arriyed, Lucretia was by far the most 
agitated of the sisters. As for John, he had neyer slept a 
w|i)^ all> that night, so (Agitated and intoxicated was he with 
joy and awe, iEe had been strolling through the woods and 
detdi, : Hying over his past life ; and, in the transient darkness 
of the balmy June night* offering yp fervent prayers to the 
Oireator of this beautiful universe for strength to perform the 
duties of the now life stretching out before him, and this, too, 
iU ^uch a manner that his own bfe* and the lives bound Up 
in hip, might be in harmony with the beauty and glory per- 
vading all nature ; that hp and Mary, as an Adam and £ve 
standing amidst the gaijilen of Eden of nature, though having 
eaten of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, should 
cleave to the gocjd, and listen untearingly to the voice of the 
Almighty, wandering through the gorden, serving Him, 
though unseen 4 hourly- with obedient and adoring hearts, 
mrtil that blessed day when they Should eat of the Tree of 
Life, and enter into the glory of their Lord. 

When the sun rose redly up, and sent his slant beams 
quivering through the tangled underwood of a coppice 
where John had flung himself down upon the mossy ground, 
and when the happy birds burst into their morning anthem, 
and the dew-drops showered down from the thickly-blossom- 
ing trees, and the corn-crake was hoard uttering his 
shrill note with his quiet voice through the deep mowing- 
grass, John came forth from his meditations, and gathering trails 
of lovely wild creepers and flowers, slowly sauntered towards 
the viUsget Two milk-maids, going out to their eows, passed 
him as he walked along, his agitated face half concealed by 
his sheaf of greenary, and, looking back after him, observed 
to each other, “Why that's Mr. Wctherly, isn't it?— old 
SaUy'a grandson; and to-day’s to be his wedding-day— bless 
the young man ! But, depend upon it, he’s so full of joy he’s 
iiot been able to sleep all this blessed night ! " 

An0 when Mary was about to array herself in a lovely 
white silk dress— a' present from Hon oria which had arrived 
the previous day— Lucretia opened the door of their chamber, 
and led Mary, much surprised, U\ a table in a little ante -room, 
where, most tastefully festooned with wild creepers and 
flowers, stood a quaint little old looking-glass. ** See what* 
John has been doing whilst you have been fl&t asleep ! He 
has been wandering about all night, i fancy, from the look of 
his face, too happy to sleep, aud came ever so early, begging 
me to let him adorn the old looking-glass with flowers ; for ho 
says the image of you, darling, in your bridal dress must bo 
encircled by a worthy and appropriate frame, See how lovely 
it is 1 And he would not take any of the exquisite flowers 
Bcmt last night from the lloUings’ hothouses, but brought these 
^ ^Ud flowers, (,)h, Mary, he loves yqu dearly, tenderly ; 
butrVkn he love you as I do, as I have done iot these long 
yws* ever since you were tho Utile motherless chlidr“ 
.^#|d the staters clupg together iii a tiglit embraoei and it was 
turn to cheer her sister, and to call again bright 
imtilgl J5rqm amidst her loving tears, . 

' marriage blessing 

bf the lovisrs in the quaint I'M^e ahurch*^ 

the altar in her p\ire white dtess^ ! 
With a upon her, till, liks Keats’s laiyi 

^ Wpaa the.gimdeiir ibr' 

' re^nle In ,htnd; ' 


how the three^ttthder-h<^^ a^ 

besought blwslngaWpentlbeitmitedJoveW*^^ 
to the imagination of the reader. One Hl^tle ray of 
we must, however^ notice, as b^g present at the 
ceremony, beside the ray wMtdt glahced (Wer bwd kKi^Sf 
sweet Mary's bridal garment ; and tids was a Ull fljriiii f tfbiWt 
in a white muslin moming-dress, gleaming forth, like a 
morning cloud, from a distaiit peW in the ehWrch: It 
Honoria $ but before the little bridal party had rtiboteredt 
the emotion of the solemn ceremony, the beautiful white 
figure had floated, cloud-like, out of the churbh, did triib^ 
nowhere to be seen, either in the churchyard or Upon thb 
road. Upon the wedding breakfast- tabic lay, however, S 
little note, with the most fragrant of orange-blossom bouqdSts, ^ 
which, openod by Mary's trembling Angers, and read by her 
and John’s eyes half blinded by happy tears, ran thus : — 

“ Beloved friends, — ^AU happiness, all peace to you I I was at 
your wedding, you see, though you believed me still with Agues 
at JKaisermjerth — ^but I could not lose a true moment nf happiness in 
witnessing the solemnisation of such a marriage as 1 believo youm 
>vill he. I am not going to disturb you now, dear John, dear 
Mary, do not fear ^ ijueh moments in life ought to be aacred cveu> 
from the dearest of friends. But I shall await you with the 
warmest welcome and congratulations upon your return from the 
Peak. Drive immediately, U'hen you return t^o Nottlnj^lflm, to 
Pierrpoint House. I shall be there, and will cemihand even our 
poplars to sMvfr you n warm welcome ! 

“ Your afloctionato friend, 

IIONOKIA PjBUapOIliT. 

P.S.— Mary must not trouble herself in bidding her sister adieu 
with the ‘thought of how lonely she will be. 1 and the Hcllings 
shall look after that." ^ 


And in Pierrpoint House, standing within that stately 
dining-room, which long years bef(»re had scut such a chUl 
into John’s heart, did Honoria welcome her friends; and 
beneath that portrait of the stately Lady d© Oallis, who no 
longer chilled him with hay enigmatical eyes and proud umile, 
did Honoria pronounce their marriage homily with the same 
eyes and lips as were pictured in the portrait of her grand- 
mother. 

“ Welcome, dear friends," cried she, stepping forth with 
her gracious, yet majestic air, and taking a hand pi each 
wedded lover. Welcome ! It is seldom a marriage gives 
me any satisfaction, any hope ; but yours does. You must not^ 
fail in the fulfllment of your dreams of an ideally beautiful 
marriage; such marriages becoming realities, are the great 
educators of the world, the sole regenerators of society— euoh # 
married pairs as you mpy, perhaps, become, are the only w* 
formers of out great social evils in whom I place much frith. 
John, through your beautiful Art, ennoble your own tool ond^ 
your wife's soul ; and, Mary, through your life, emMiibk youl< 
husband's Art. And your ehildren--roh 1 I have much joy itk> 
the UioughiB of your children, fqr they will be wort%4ieii«msW« 
of this beautiful world-strong mind and body-r^hhidthy to, 
the core. And we--<for 1 shall love them as my ehild^, ,Jelm ^ 
must rear them up so that they may ^become vworlihy 
denizens of a yet more beautiful, more perfret wotlfl, 
must always treat them as Uttle angels; and as |bey sit upon 
their Utile benches far down In the lowest frnnswf the j(3teak 
Soltopl of I^ife^^Jetus seek-— we the e)d^ seheliwi^-^ 
tfaeh end th^ innooent hesfU, that fr lafrv;yeais>4h». 
aiot| .^choqlmaster may not have to wMp 4hM^ 

tpM dfrohedM <' 

friifrls^ bioAer; ' sistei, dO', 

|h.lbis holy4abonrJ^'’ , 'snswer^ mm 

.ftesiinth. .of^^the 

“* 
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AikI now, in concliuicm, we must Jnrt iwMik 
*Wotlierlcy»’ nwirUge heedin’ no 'Wfeo 'ai*itoAi<**;,,IWS>A;ia. '' 
The otfcw night, iWting nwny irtth Ignfle Mh 
hiH^W home at Hoaetia 

he^fi ^ e^ee itl ,whioh the two Jiien4e Mrerh innk by 

If I pr<)ttd of John’s first picture, fe lihe 
,, hew iSttJU^h ihole proud do I feel of John’s heeutifittl 


1 1 ^hlSi so exq\4eitely heautiful^ so sublitnOe^sS moral 
l , BOes not su<^ an evening as this refresh our 
Olipjsf; "Will not the memory of those two pure and loring 
Standing in perfected union before John^s noble picture, 
that lofty Snd quiet studio, and Maty’s full voice 
n^l^tiUg with and leading the shriller voices of her children, 
they, sang that lovely anthem, revisit us again and again as 
glimpses of living poetry ? You, dear Agnes, the type of a 
claSs of woman each day becoming less rare —the woman of 
intellset, who, sclf-absoibed, ofiers up as a willing sacrifice her 
hoartV blood as well as her brain to the life of the intellect ; 
^and I, the woman of wealth, who offer up all the vast power 
of this wealth to the furtheranoe of what appears to me justice 
and truth, — we two women, who ha"\^c chosen our portion in 
the world, and consider it a good and wise portion ; and who, 
struggling to benefit our sex, and indignant at the injustice 
it has suffered through long ages from ignorant man, at 
times inveigh against marriage as a yoke of all bitterness,— let 
us recall thb marriage with joy, and acknowledge that among 
the w^men-workers for the enlightenment of the world, such 
a wife and mother as Mary is one, of the most efficient ; but 
she is efficient alone, Agnes, because she has followed in all 
/simplicity the bent of her nature, and all her duties thus flow 
forth easily firom her — they are her radiations. To her, to 
guide and to Cherish those beautiful children is as natural and 
cosy as it is ht you to pour out your soul in eloquent w'ords, 
which arouse to deeds of noble action thousands of men, 
women, and clftdfen,— -as it is for me to plan schemes for 
education and for the alleviation of misery. Agnes, each of 
us, sister* workers, have we not, in listening to the secret voice 
of our hearts, disentangled the skein of our destinies } and 
may we not thank onr beneficent Father for the clear and 
noble path of duty stretching forth before us boldly into the 
future ? To Iteam how to discern our duty, is not that the 
first great lesson of life ? and that lesson now surely, dear 
friend, we have conned thoroughly.” 


. ' 

''m i^ODIN AND HIS RELIGION. 

wbShiT« hitberto written upon 'Wodin and iiia 
religion are for from inaplring confidence in the reader. AtVe 
cannot pretend to give more than a brief sketch of some of 
“ their statements, which^ though not free from error, deserve 
attention on account of haviffg beeu long current. It is sup- 
posed that this mysterious persdhage was originally king of a 
tribe on the borders of the Caspian sea. A contemporary of 
he was on the point of entering into an alliance 
^h nlnui against Eotne $ but the death of the King of Pontus ^ 
diMMMinifed Hs plans, and hencefbrward he thought only of 
to the Warlike tendencies of his people by 
liMutpthif of Qmnmy, Aided by the counsels 

and his wlfb Frigga, or Freya, he 
ieiirii«ei fl^cb^podition to give his people the redigion 
^heeh meditat^g, anff of - which Kewsis 
tth^^^pcipid'boro* TH todamOntal principle 
Whoever died a natural 
bud inoUmd'ilif penalty 

the^'^boidty^&ood'thc 





name:; and by their hivasion they completely changed the 
^poliddiil aspect of the whdfe of Franoe« But Wodin pursued 
nis conquests in the north, and apportionod immense empires 
to his sons Bagded end Segded, after subduing Siyedte anA 
Benmark at the head of his ^Ides. Having reposed j<iW 
time from the toils of war, he invaded Norvfay, and gaW it 
as a heritage to his son Stemungua. It is supposed that abbb!^ 
this time the foltowers of Wodin took the name of t 

navians. 

Thus the life of this hero was spent in victories i and^ |t 
may be added, that he died as he had lived. ~ For seeing 
end was near, and not wishing to belie what he had adTkncO^ 
he assembled his people, and after delivering a speech In 
which he summed up the principles of hij|, religion, he siabbbd 
himself and his wife with his poniard ; upon which the aged 
who wore present melted to tears, and fell upon their sWords ; 
and the young, inflamed with ardour, rushed to new exploits. 

Among a people so enthusiastic as the Scandinavians the 
recollection of Wodin could not but produce a lasting impres- 
sion. • His death, accompanied by such striking circumstances, 
naturally tended to increase their veneration for him, and 
before long they came to regard him as a god, though he had 
only proclaimed himself a prophet of the divinity. Accenrding 
to the poets, Wodin combined an Invincible courage with such 
a remarkable eloquence, that he improvised verse in the course 
of his speeches. Some idea of the religion of Wodin may be t 
gathered from the description of it contained in\he ** Bdda,” 
a poem said to have been composed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries by various authors. The first part of the 
** £dda” ‘explains the doctrines relating to n^orship, the crea* 
tion and the battles of the giants, the second treats only of 
the quarrels of the gods. There are twelve gods | Wodin is 
their chief; and he has one hundred and twenty-six attri- 
butes of his ovm. Frigga, his wife, is the goddess of pleasures. 
Thor, his son, is the god of thunder, corresponding to Zeus 
among the Greeks and J upiter among the Komans. Loko is 
the god of evil ; he is the Beelsebub of the Scandinavians ; he 
never ceases'— says a writer, with great simplicity— fifom play- 
ing tricks with the gods. Niflheim is their lowef world; 
llela, the goddess of death, and daughter of Loke, presides 
there; her body is half stone and half flesh, to indlcktu 
the principle of life and destruction. Adulterers, petjureA 
persons, and cowards, lie weltering in a green lakej formeA 
by the poison of serpents, in which they are incessantly swal- 
lowed up and thrown back again by fifight^ monsters«> 
Walhalla is their paradise ; a bridge composed of a rainbow is 
the only entrance to it ; Heimdall is the keeper. This giant 
has teeth of pure gold ; he sees as Well in the night as in the 
day, and hears the wool grow on the back of sheep I There in 
the midst of clouds warriors partake of banquets, served up 
by nymphs, called Walkiries. Their most agreeable pastime 
is that of renewing in heaven the combats in which they 
engaged upon earth, and challenging even Wodin himself to 
fight them. Surrounded by scalds — i, e, poets occupying 
much the same position among the Scandinavians as thb 
bards among the Scots— who celebrate their exploits hi 
they never grow old. To give our readers some idea bf 
character of these tribes, we herV quote firom the death^schiil' 
of Reyner Lodbrog, King of Denmark, which ends thus 
We fought sword in hand, But 1 am Ml of 
tliought that a banquet is preparing for me in this pdlace of 
the gods. Soon, seated lU the kplendid abode of Wodbii ^wo 
shall drink out of the ^ulls bf bur enemies. A l^imve meh 
feats not death ; 1 will not^renbutoce Vtorde of terror On , 
entering Wodln's hall. 

fbttght sword liif hdttd, Ah l if my sCns knewih^ 
torm^ts'd endUrerji 'If^tHty'kn'eW' that ■ Venomous "'Verpehta'' 
gnaw my bwbm, koWlOtdenaj)^^ they desire to enguj^^y 
flerce-'cmiflicts; has given them a' 

heert.’ i ‘ ■ ^ ‘ : ' ■ " ' 'y 

' mm Is time tofljflih. ' 

with the' 




KIWfl RENE’S GAEDEN. 


Bisine, callfed the Good, Duke of Attjou/King of Naples and 
Sicily, and Count of Provence, was born at Angers, on the 
sixth of January, 1408. He was the son of Louis II., King of 
Naples, and YoJande, daughter of John I. of Arragon. He re- 
ceived at his baptism the titleof Count of Guise. But few par- 
ticulars are known of his early life, except that h6 was educated 
under the eye of his mother, and in his youth acquired that 
taste for the study of the beautiful which distinguishedhim in 
after days. >Vhile 'stllV young he obtained the hand of 
Isabella of Lorraine, and at the age of thirty succeeded to the 
title end estates of that dukedom. His right to this high 
dignity was disputed, and the question referred to a council 
of peers, who, howefer, decided in favour of Ben^. From the 
council the new claimant appealed to the sword. Civil war 
devastated the land, but without the desired result. Soon 
after Kene proceeded to Naples, as lieutenant-general, to take 
possession of the throne on behalf of his wife, vacant by the 


one of their rambles they remarked an elevated spot, a rock 
about sixty feet high, formerly called the Camp of Omsar ; at^ 
the summit they discovered a grotto, oiice the abode of a 
saintly recluse. The situation delighted Isabella ; there ^s' 
an air of quietness and of* romance about the place that aiftbrdeS 
a charming contrast to the noise, bustle, and excitement of 
court. Ben6 occupied himaelf in attempts to render this spot, 
so wild and so uncultivated, a pleasant and agreeable retire- 
ment, by making its barren steeps bloom and dodrish u^lth eH 
the glories of floriculture. Great obstacles had to be over- 
come, but patience works wonders, and patience overcame 
them all. The ground was clothed with ,the richest ve^^durq, 
cool and shady arbours were picturesquely arranged, flowers 
shed their fragrance, and the locality soon presented an 
entirely new aspect. Nothing was talked of but the glories of 
King Benu's garden, and all praised his assiduity and love. 

When Hen6 had completed his Work, a chapel was erected 
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sdeath of Joan II. There fresh troubles assailed him ; a com- 
petitor was ready to dispute with him for the crown, backed by 
the Duke of Milan and tlie Pope himself. He struggled hard, 
but the fortune of war was against him: for six years he 
remained a close prisoner, and then had to pay a heavy ransom 
before he was permitted to return to his own domains* 

Forced by the troops of Alphonso of Artagott to abandon 
the kingdom of Naples, Ben6 rHurned to hia own duchy of 
X^xraiue. There, surrounded by a brilliant court, he paased 
his, time in the* midst of the utmost magnihcencet fStes and 
touman^ents being matters of daily occurrence, lights and 
trouba^OkXB gathered around the monarch, his contt became 
the cenfire of all grace and beauty, and the fame thereof spread 
oter the fSBwe of all fair France. Bui this ceaseless round of 
pleasure was \mt ill adapted fear the failing health of leabell# : 
the bldbm hod her cheek, and ^e brightness Aom 

her eyfcs ; tifnd and trouble had marked hsi brow. 

. took many h solitary ramble, and together they tratiiied 
;the quiet hills and yalleyS about the old iown of Angara. In 


on the rock, richly ornamented with frescoes and pictures and 
poetical devices. Adjoining the chapel was a small hermitage, 
where he often tarried with his beloved queen. From this 
spot a stupendous and noble panorama was to be seen. To 
this hermitage the monarch gave the name of La 
Surrounded by all that could charm the fancy or elevgte the 
taste, the poor queen lingered out her few remaining dayS, 
and whenBen6 was left alone, the garden, the chapel, and the 
hermitage, became doubly dear to him) suggestive as was 
every spot of her who was in very truth his second sefifi 
Afterwards, indeed, by the advice of his vassals, he 
manied, but never loved with the same deep earnest tender^ 
ueas as he had loved before, ■ 

>He devoted himself almost entirely to ogHeultttfid puntiits; 
Wheh driven from his beloved Anjou by political Ihhrtpi^, 
ami^rOedto take refuge in Froven«je, he there madb mdljt 
ext^ve and admirable alterations. His 
dhj^sh^, and the melancholy which evet^hung his lHa udlfOa 
iNth In^st to his history. ^ ^ ‘ 








MONACO ON THE 

]^T ^fts been retnaxked q£ certain namesi as of certain counter 
tbat it is difficult to believe them to be in earnest So 
it ia with Monaco. While the name recalls the idea of mo- 
nastic life, the bright country itself rather brings before us 
the jo^al faces of our ancestors ; and, perhaps, the best intro- 
ductibh to a description of it would be the famous burden of 
the song, ** La Monaco.” 

]^Btorically considered, Monaco is one of the most interest- 
ing places upon the Mediterranean, tlpoh this rock, now so 
little known, Greek civilisation was first planted in Europe. 
Ancient tradition relates, that Hercules, before his return to 
Spain, landed here, and vanquishing the mountain robbers, 
Opened a passage through the Alps, and consecrated to him- 
self the rock and the natural port which distinguish it. 
“ Monmci similiter arccm et portum. ad perenncm sui memu- 
riam consecravit,” says Ammianus MarcelUnus He con- 


MEDITEBBANBAN. 

the Monk. An heraldic device; still e^itant, 

monk of noble form, as the god of strength, with shiirt^ 

beard, of fierce countenance, and sword in hand. , 

The most ancient mention of this singular 
to be found in the “ Annals of Genoa,” by Oggeriua Panui f 
where, speaking of the rebuilding of the citadel, in the teI^h 
century, after its destruction by the Saracens in the ninths 
he simply calls it Podium Monachi, the manor of the monks. 
They appear to have forgotten Hercules, or only retained his 
surname, and the god was metamorphosed into a monk. Be 
that os it may, from the middle ages we date the name 
Monaco, or the substitution of the idea of a cell for the more 
poetic one of the solitary Hercules. 

Monaco and Nice arc separated by a barrier of mountains, 
which must be scaled, for as they descend perpendicularly to 
the sea, there is no passage at their base. For the pedestrian 
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seicratod both the citadel and the port to a lasting remembrance 
of himself"). Hence, down to the first ages of Cliristianity 
the port of Monaco retained the glorious name of Portus 
HcrcuUs. This is a settlement more ancient than those 
made by the Greeks and Homans oh this shore, for it belongs 
to the mythological period Even five hundred years before 
th^ Christian era, Ilecatmus pf Miletus made mention of 
WpnacQ as a celebrated colony, 

Ijta great antiquity is especialiy proved by the etymology of 
its name. As this colony, or rather this monument of the 
first, |)ayig^ors, dedicated by its founders to Hercules,, formed 
an plated pofot on the, wild shore, the god received from it 
jjfuraame of! Monoikos (isolated habitation), of which the 
made Modcbcus. H^oe, the city was called portus 
ISIpnoaci, or Portu# Jtfonmoi. Thus the guardian 
divifiity of the place was Hercules the S^olitaryr or Eeroules 


the journey from one town to the other hardly occupies four 
hours, while by carriage it is nearly two^hours longer, from 
the circuitous route necessary to avoid the ruggedness of the 
declivity. Between the two modes one could hot long 
remain undecided; for, by Hercules! who would choose to 
travel other Ae tlian did the god himself to whom we go to 
pay tribute } Apollo has his horses ; Liana her hinds ; 
AmphUrite has her dolphins; Venus her doves; the swift 
Mercury his winged sandals ; but Hercules, w'ho traversed tho 
world, receives nothing Irom the poets but. the strength of hi^ 
limbs. 

On lea^ving the city, you at once ascend tho massive 
between Nice and Monaco,* which forms a most valua^' 
natural ^elter |6 this part of the world, so renowned foi;^^^ 
delightf^Ji?jil4*t^a of its winters. The ascent 

^nd between t-heir lights 


m 
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the eye roams over one of the most smiling, happy prospects 
ixi the world* The plain covered with gardens of orango- 
trees, diversified here and there by bl^k pyramids of cypress, 
and the stately palm-tree. The hills Vise one above another, 
covered with’ olive-trees and terraces to their summits. 
Around the picturesque rock, upon which formerly stood the 
cjastlo, but now stand only the ruins, the city lies in the 
form of a horse- shoe, its two extremities abutting upon the 
sea ; and its circuiufcrence so thickly studded with houses 
extending into the country, that it loses itself, so to speak, 
in this wondrous valley, which is terminated on the north by 
the jagged and snowy tops of the maritime Alps, and on 
the south by the azure gulf, which is bordcrc^d throughout 
Us whole extent by a fringe of vvliite spray. 

After half an hour's walk, this inagniticent spei'taclc 
suddenly vanishes by a turn in the heights, and you must sny 
“ adieu 1” until you see it again from a greater altitude. You 
then reach the summit of tlie rock wdiich H(‘parat(*s Nice from 
Villa- Franca, looking down almost perpendicularly upon the 
latter town and its glorious bay. Imagine u ba«iu about two 
miles in length, and a third of a mile in breadtli, situate 
between twm hills, which advance in promontories south- 
wards, and an abrupt recess reuniting wdth the highest pin- 
nacles of the rock, and you have the bay of Villa-Franca. 
One could easily fancy it to be the iiTiprcHsuin left upon the 
shore by a blow from the club of the demigod ; and, if learn- 
ing were guided by poetic instincts, this might be thought the 
reason W'hy some have endeavoured to prove that this line 
hay, rather than ^fouaco, was tlie ancient port of Hercules. 
Their chief argument is founded on a passage of Strabo, which 
seems to imply a distinction between the port of Hercules and 
the port of Monu'Ciis, inasmuch as it speaks of the trophy of 
Augustus as placed between the two ; but the passage reads 
differently in different manuscripts, and that from Ammianus 
Alarcellinus, w'hieh has been cited literally on account of its 
importance, leaves little room to doubt that it is in accord- 
ance with otlicr evidence into the details of which we need 
not enter at length. Perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
may be found in the places themselves. In x^roportion as the 
rock of Monaco, rising from the sea, would appear tdigiblc for 
the scat of a colony in so isolated a condition, to the same 
CJiUnt would the situation of Villa-Franca, upon a deedivity 
which might be swept away, so to speak, by rolling stones 
down the mountain, ax)pear unfavourable; and although the 
roadstead of Villa-Franca w'ould afford admirable anchorage for 
a squadron, and even for a fleet, we must not forget that the 
ancient ideas of navigation, so different from our own, 
would find every convenience in the more confined port of 
Monaco. 

Hence, after a careful consideration of the subject, and an 
attentive observation of the locality, we have no hesitation in 
siding with those who deny this bay so groat an antiquity.^ It 
is sufficient for the roadstead of Villa-Franca to form one of 
the most important features of the Mediterranetm, and to take 
rank, if not as a rival, at least as an accessory to that of 
'I'oulon. We do not mean to assert that the Greek colony of 
Marseilles may not have had a settlement there ; but tho 
Phocicans, who founded that colony, had no occasion for the 
assistance of Herciilics to enable them to discover and aiipre- 
ciate BO remarkable a position. After being destroyed by 
the barbarians, and afterward^ by the Saracens, it was not 
until the cud of the eleventh century that the city could 
ugain raise its head. The castle, wliich still merlooks the 
city UBd the bay, historic ally dates from the end of the 
tefith century ; but the primitive striicture has yielded to 
the luoye modem, and it now consists of a bastioned fort, 
retaining, however, its rude and picturesque appearance. The 
townj which enjoyed great commercial jirosperity under tlie 
House of Anjou, who chajigcd its primitive name, ♦♦ Port of 
the Olive,” for that of Cieutat Franca - in French, Villefranche 
-r-ia pow little more than a large village, commerce having 
found'^a better home ht iNice. . / 

Tlie promontory which fprms the eastern boundary of fhe 
bay of Villa-Franca is connected with a" second promontory 


still more rugged, which, diverging at right angles from tho 
former, has an extraorditiary appearance. It is called the 
peninsula of Saint Hospice, covered, except at its head, with 
a magnificent grove oT olive trees ; it is chiefly remarkable fd 
its lighthouse, which, with that of Antibes, warns the mariner 
of this datigerous coast. Ruins appear in this desert landscape, 
and heighten the contrast between it and the fertile plain of Nice. 
Here in tho primitive ages of Christianity stood a monastery 
of Benedictines, connected with that of Lcrins, wdiich is Still 
to be scon in the distance. It was destroyed by the Lombards 
In the sixth century, and there remained only a tower, in 
which the Abbe Hospitius, who alone escaped being massacred 
like his brethren, secluded himself during the remainder of his 
life. The renown of his austerities, and liis lamentations, 
htruck the lively imagination of the people, and the gulf from 
hence twk the name of Sant-Souspir. Nothing now remains 
of this remote period but the ruins of a chapel, which are still 
held in veneration by the fishermen. 

Many ruins oi’a later date are heaxied around. T^pon their 
site the Saracens founded a maritime settlement, wdiich they 
long maintained, to tlie injury of the commercial interosts of 
these shores. 'Phis settlement is called by historians Fruxinc- 
tum, the etymology of which is iiurely Arabic, "and signifies 
fortress. Having been destroyed by the Genoese, these Sruh^s 
Averc restored under the House of Anjou to form a new citadel 
Hiinilar to that of Villa-Franca. But this structure shared the 
lot of those which preceded it; rased in 1602 by Cfitinat, it 
mingles with the ruins which cover this spot. 

The scenes around are in liarmony with these vestiges of tho 
barbarous Sarac en. On leaving Villa-Franca, the mountain is 
stripptd of its olive-trees. The rough, barren rock apx>cars, 
with here and there a bushes of myrtle, some cactuses, and 
aloes. Tho ascent becomes much more rugged ; for this is tho 
ancient road of tho giants. As no pains arc taken to keep it 
in repair, seeing that there is a post-road which, by a winding 
of about three miles, rejoins this road at an altitude of about 
ii quarter of a mile, nature is fast reelainiing her own. After 
an hour’s walk over these stony declivities, conic upon a 
true city of Africa, Esa. Built on the summit of a rocky 
pyramid, inaccessible on all sides except by a narrow path cut 
in tbe rock, this was formerly the principal Saracen station on 
this coast. With such means of attack as the middle ages 
afforded, such a position must have been impregnablo excetpt 
by famine, A stone hurled from the platform would roll 
violently down to the waves which, sixteen hundred feet 
below, wash the foot of tho cliff. It is enough to make one 
giddy to look down into tho abyss. There Is also a complete 
desert all round the mountain. This ancient city, reduced 
now to the insignificance of a most misortible Village, is the 
only habitable spot betviTon Villa-Frantja and the other ex- 
tremity of the rocky height. From this extreme seclusion 
and unfavourableness of natural position, there results a 
certain savagencss of disposition in the inhabitants, which is 
now, indeed, daily yielding to civilising influences, but before 
the opening of the new road rendered the brigands of Esa 
almost us notorious and as formidable ns the jiiratcs formerly 
were. 

This part of the route from Genoa, of which wo give a 
view (p. 20t5), is, xjcrhaps, the finest. The rugged canton of Esa 
occupies only a small space in the view. On turning to 
review the road traversed from Nice, the principal points 
are again discerned, while the horizon spreads out beyond. 
A portion of France is seen before you, and no less than, 
half a dozen gulfs are visible. First, the peninsula of Saint- 
Hospicc, and the bay of Villa-Franca; then the town of 
Nice in a semicircle round its monumental rock ; the mouths 
of the Viir, and the long peninsula of Qaroupo, at the base of 
which Antibes^and Its fortress stand out clearly; behind, the 
gulf of Juan, celebrated for the disembarkation of Napoleon ; 
the island Bainte Marguerite ; tho gulf of Napoul, washing the 
chiming town of Cannes ; above, tho porphyry chain of 
Bsterel i below, the gulf of Grimaud, bordering on the town of 
Saint Tropez, which is bounded by the granite chain of 
Mavrei^ still bearing tho name of the barbarians who were 
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BO long in pos$mion of it ; the most prominent point, Cap 
Cs^mard, covering tJio ialand of llybrcs. 

On the Italian eWe, the view Ib as limited as it is extended 
towards France, The mountain which rises above Monaco 
eclipses the less elevated regions beyond it. In tlie pass be- 
tween the top of Ibis mountain and the jagged crests beyond, 
are found the remains of the gigantic monument erected by 
Augustus to commemorate his victory over the people of 
those countries ; and from thence you descend upon Italy, 
And MOW where are you ? Arc you still in France, or ore you 
already in Italy ? It is easy to reply, with a geographical treatise 
in hand, which indicates as a frontier line the bed of the 
rivulet, lost in the sands, called the river Var. But comparing 
a chart of the Republic ith one of the Kmpire, we see that 
the Var is one of those undetermined frontiers which change 
with every treaty, and not one of those imuiutable boundaidea 
such as the Hhine or the Alps. To turn to history, where did 
(laul commence under the Romans? The Itinerary of Anto- 
nins leaves no tloubt on the subject. Between Comenelo 
(now CUmii's) and Immone (now Menton) the geographer 
iiicntioriH, by the name of A/jwa- stn/nfur, an intermediate 
station, which, r'ckoning according to the distances, coincideH 
with the village of Turbie ; and on the Tiiention of this station 
he adds: “ Cscpic hue Italia, Kinc Gallia” (“Up to this point 
is Italy, beyond it 'u Gaul). 


The acts of St, Pons, the first apostle of Nice, leave no 
doubt that in the first ages of Oliristianity this decision was 
always respected. ** Passing beyond the flronticrs of Italy he 
reached a town, situate far from the crest of the Alps, named ^ 
CimcUa.” This is the same village, Turbie, which formed the 
separation between Provence and Liguria in the middle ages ; 
as it appears, in a treaty of 1125, between the Count of 
Toulouse and the Count of Barcelona : “ Ipse mons per fines 
Italiuj descendit ad ipsam Turbiam in mare (“ The mountain 
forming the frontiers of Italy descends at Turbie to the 
sea ”). It may be added, that the monument erected by 
Augustus on this spot forms a strong proof that Turbie wa« 
a boundary point between Italy and Gaul. Pompey had 
raised one of tlie kind upon the crest of the Pyrenees on 
the limits of Spain and Gaul. Auguetiis, who, after havix|^ 
imitated this great general in his w'ar against an independent 
people, wished to imitate him in his glory, w'ould be likely 
to erect his trophy on the limits of Gaul and Italy. 

To conclude with a proof more approi)riate to the traveller : 
in a kind of inn, near Esa, whither a French writer had 
been driven by the heat of the road, he heard nothing spoken 
around liim but French and Provcn(;al ; and the hostess, 
whom he questioned, knew no more of Italian than is known 
at (luimper Corentin. “It is below, beyond the mountains,” 
said .she, “ that they speak that language.” 


SCARTiON’S "COMIC ROMANCE.” 


As one of the French writers who contributed, in some 
measure, to the formation of that and lively style of 
composition which Pascal, Voltaire, and J^esage carried to 
such a high degree of perfection, Paul Scarron deserves 
honourable mention. lie was born at Paris in the yetu* KUO, 
and was intended for the church - indeed a canonry at Mans 
was actually obtained fur him ; but having been stricken 
with the palsy, end thus deprived of the use of his limbs, 
at the age of twenty-ftix, ho was compelled to forego all 
pro.'-pccts of clerical distinction. In spite, however, of this 
drawback, he managed, by his brilliant talents, to win for his 
father the favour of Caa dinal Richelieu —who wa.s the means 
of procuring hiju a handsome peiisuin frtjni the crown, though 
lie had previously been offeaidcd with him — and to obtain for 
i.iiiiself the hand of the witty and beautiful Mademoiselle 
(V Vubigtxd, whose splendid accomplishments, combined with 
ills own, attracted around them all tnc <V//c of that period, and 
whom he loft a wixlo w in the year 1 hOO. She afterwards beciiinc 
more remarkable under the name of Mudaine do Maintenoii. 

i )f all Scarroifs works, the “ domic Romance ” is certainly 
the most distinguished. I'Aen Boileau, who said to Racine 
the younger, “ Your father sometimes w.is weak enough to 
read Scarron’s verst’Si but he took care to conceal it from me ” 
— ev(':i Boileau himself saw some merit in this work. And, 
indcijd, there are in it, notwithstanding its frequent traits 
of burlcsiiuo, many proofs of observation, well-drawn portraits, 
and a certain lively and natural eloquence rarely found in the 
prose writers who preceded Scarron. Besides its other merits, 
it is noticeable as the first serious attempt at a.portraiturc of 
manners in fiction. Previous wi'itcrs of romance had confined 
themselves to great, adventures, fabulous passions, and feats 
Uf gallantry. Every one is familiar with those strange 
recitals in ten or twenty volumes, in which the greatest men 
of antiquity were triuiBforjned into courtiers and gentlemen 
of the time of the magnificent liOuis Quatorze. "J'he “ Comic 
Romance ” of Scarron tended to counteract this ridiculous 
spCcicB of literature, much in the same way as Cervantes* 
“ Bon Uuixote ” had the books of chivalry. Thus, in spite of 
the vast difference between the Spanish and the French writers, 
Scarron has the honour of having contributed in his measure 
|o fendejr the cause of good sense and tiuth predominant, 

It must not;, however^ be Supposed that the work of Scarron 
is completely free from all tinge of romance, A Spanish 
infiueacO'is perceptible in the sentimental details with which 


the author has Interspersed his narrative, as Lesage himself 
did afterw^ards in liis “ Gil Bias.” These false ornaments, 
stuck rather awkwardly in the comic story, are evidently 
a concession to the vitiated taste of the time. Obliged to 
intermingle recitals of lofty gallantry with his public-house 
adventures, the author has some trouble to preserve a serious 
tone, and sometimes heedletsly abandons himself to satirical 
sallies. 

Stripping the “Comic Romance” of useless e])isode0, "We 
find that it consists mainly of the adventures of a set of country 
players, roaming about from place to place to obtain a pre- 
caiious subsistence. Our engraving (p. 208) represents the 
arrival of a part of the company in the town of Mans. To gi ve 
the reader a better insight^ into its meaning, wx* will hero 
quote from Scarron the passage which our artist has rather 
freely rendered. 

“ J’he sun had accomplished more than half his journey, and 
his chariot, having reached the descent in the heavens, W'as 
rolling along more quickly than he liked. Had his horses 
chosen to take advantage of the downward tendency of the 
road, they w^ouhl have completed what remained of the day 
in loss than half a (quarter of an hour ,* but instead of pulling 
with ali their force, they amused themselves by curvetting and 
snufling up the briny air, which made them neigh, and w'arncd 
them of their approach to the ocean, in which their master is 
said to rest oAcry night. Humanly and more intelligibly 
speaking, it was between five luid six in the afternoon, when a 
cart enU'ied the market-place of Mans. This vehicle was 
drawn by two very loaU oxen, headed by a mare, whose foal 
kf'pt riiTining round the cart like a, .silly creature as it was. 
'i'he cart was full of boxes, trunks, large packages, and painted 
coverings, which formed a complete pyramid, on the top of 
which sat a young woman, dressed helf in city and half in 
country fashion. A young man, as poor in clothes as he was 
plump in the face, was walking by the side of the carfc. lie 
had a great plaster on his face, which covered one eye afid 
half the check ; and carried on his shoulder a large gun, with 
which he had killed several magpies, jays, and ravens, that 
formed a sort of belt, from beneath wdiich peeped out the feet 
of a fowl and a gosling, which looked very much as if they hnijd 
fallen a prey to this kind of warfare. Instead of a hat, hwhad 
nothing but a nightcap, twisted round with garters of varinhA 
colours, fo|{]£|ing a sort of turban in the rough. He had 
gtty dfiuMet,’ a strap, to which fnstuied hia icing 
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Bword. He wore a sort of knee-breeches, sucli as aoiors pnt 
on ^hen they hare to represent any great Kero of aiitiquity, 
and instead of shoes ho had jbusklns, after the ancient fashion, 
which were well worn and dirty. An^Id man^ dressed rather 
more tidily, though far from well, was walking by his side. 
He carried a bass-riol on his shoulder, and as he stooped a 
little in walking, he appeared at a distance like a large tortoise 
going along on his hind legs. The company passed the principal 
public-house, at the door of which many of the chief inhabi- 
tants of the town were assembled. The norclty of the para- 
phernalia, and the noise of the rabble who crowded round the 
cart, had attracted the notice of the worthy burgomasters to 
these strangers. Among others, a pfbvost, named La Rapinidre 
(the Pilferer), went up to them, and with an air of magii^terial 
lllhthority demanded to know who they were. The young 
man, of whom I have just spoken, replied that they were 
Prenchmen by birth, and actors by profession ; that his 


drawn from life. The character of the old player, called 
Malice, deserves to be cited as an example of the happy 
manner of the romancist. ** Malice was one of those 
thropists who hate every body, and do not love then^ly^^C^ 
1 have known many such, who were neyer seen to laugh, He 
had some little talent, and wrote satirical verses indil^^^jtl^ 
well- He was also destitute of every feeling of, 
malicious as an old ape, and envious as a cur. He liad, 
thing to find fault with in every meniber of his profeasnm^ 
One was too affected, another too uncouth, another top cold, 
and so of the rest : and he would fain have one believe he was 
the only actor without fault ; and yet the fact was, he would 
not have been allowed to continue in the company, but for his 
having grown old in the service. Latterly he had been 
reduced to perform the part of nurses and old women, in a 
mask. In his better days he represented a head- porter, coiT- 
fidant. messenger, or bailiffs follower, when a king was to be 



theatrical name was Destiny, and that of hi$^ed companion 
Malice, and that of the young woman^^chcdflilih^top of the 
baggage. Cavern. The conversation suddenly brought to 
a close by sundry blows of the fist and dreadful oaths which 
were heard in front of the cart. It was the waiter of the inn, 
who had belaboured the driver w'ith blows without warning, 
because his oxen had made too free with a heap of hay in 
front of the door.*’ 

This troop, according to Scarron, formed only Apart of the 
whole. Our author draws a lively picture of the characters of 
the remainder. He also describes, with much spirit, certain 
subordina^ personages, such as La Kapinibre, an officer of the 
police, M Veady to commit crimes on his own account as to 
prosecute them in others. ' 

The adventures pf these VarlonA persons are not well cbn- 
nected together. Wb find nothing but mystlfi^tion, (JhaiVelB 
at ^ublic-hcmAes,, and misfortunes in ttavcllitig; but 
j^rrativii is gcnetkllj^ irkpid and gay, and iiiie portraits ara 


escorted, or any one was to be assassinated, or a battle was to 
be fought. He sang villanously in a trio, and afterwards 
powdered himself for a farce. On the strength of these 
brilliant accomplishments, he supported an intolerable amount 
of vanity, which was combined with incessant raillery, an 
inexhaustible fund of slander, and a quarrelsome humour, 
backed, it must be confessed, by some valour. . All this mode 
his companions regard him wdth a sort of terror. Towards 
Destiny alone he was mild as a lamb, and appeared as reason- 
able as his nature would allow. It was said he had once been 
thrashed by him, but this rumetir did hot last longer any tadliie 
than^^t ofhis liking for other people's property, whidh>ibe 
was atr<>ngly suspected of having made too free 
Wtib all this, he Was the best fellbw in the wbrld.^^ / 

Comic Romance ” also contains detaUs indicatsvd^fff 
the rnttnets of the lower claSi^ of society at that 
Itee are to be found in the convuriaislons, certain 

mbre sttlkinjgi than have been tbrow^ out for ttnifiyyiarii 
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KElr. ITMAN BEECHER, D.I). 

T^t« eminent man is the head of a large family^ most of the Benton, He was fond^of reading and stndy/ and his tmcle 
m^hers of which have distinguished themselves by the having proposed his going to college, Lyman, after spending 
energy of their character, and by the prominent part they about twelve months in preparation, entered Yak collej^, 
have talten in philanthropic and religious movements. Lyman under the able presidency of Dr. Dwight, in September, 1703^. 
Beecher was bom in New Haven, Connecticut, October 12th, Here he pursued his collegiate studies for several years. 

1775, in a dwelling still standing on the corner of George and Being colled to assume the pastorate of a church at Lltch-* $ 

CTbltege-streets, His immediate ancestors w^ro men of cxem- field, he soon established his fame as a preacher of more than 
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nlm diaracter, enjoying a serene and cheerfhl old age. His ordinary talent. Here, ncoording to his own account, he 

Mother having died four days after his birth, Lyman was passed the most laborious portion of hw life, carefully main^ 

needed to the csre of h«r water, htri. Lot Benton, of North taining the vigour of his eJonst^tuaon by frequently engagj^ 

Guflfotd, vvho kept him in her family until it was judged in house labour and field exercises, as well as in visite 

^ndfiwhle to send him to cotkge, which was when he was people of his charge, with whose condition, character^ ahd 

In his seventeenth year. He had previously been engaged, conduql h« to make himself well acquain^y. 

^p«tly In foBovnng his iather'a oecupationi that of a black- the h^ind of Dr. Beecher 

Mtd partly in atfrioultftral numwtii with his uncle hsvoc; 
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intoxicating liquors among the inhabitants of that place, 
including some of his own congregation and friends. In 1 SI I 
an association was formed, and a committee appointed, to 
ascertain and report what could be done to stay the progress 
of intemperance. That report was made; but though the 
wide spread of the was lamented, it was discouragingly said 
that there seemed no possible iemdy. This did not, by any 
means, suit the vigorous and practical mind of Dr, Beecher, 
He, therefore, immediately moved that the committee be dis- 
charged, and that anotlu'r be appointed, to report, histantar^ 
an appropriate remedy for in temperance. He was made 
chairman, and reported resolutions at once, .rf'comrncnding to 
all Christians aqd good men, tlie immediate and entire 
abandonment of intoxicating drinks. 7'he resolution was 
carried; and this, it is believed, Avas the hist step taken in 
the groat history of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. 

It was during Dr. Bceclier’s residence at Litchiield that his 
famous six sermons on the Nature, Occasions, Signs, E\ils, 
and Kcmcdy of Intemperance ” were written and preached. 
These sermons are the evid('ut gushings forth of a licart filled 
with grief and love. They greatly extended his reputation in 
the United States, and made him favourably known in England 
and its dependencies, and, through the medium of translations, 
in other parts of Europe. lie concludes tho sermons Avitli 
thi.s sentence : — “I punt not for fame or postluimous immor- 
tality ; Init my heart’s desire and prayer to God for my 
countrymen is, that they may be saved from intemperance, 
and that our beloved nation may continue free, and become 
great and good.” 

The groat popularity which Dr. Beecher acquired while at 
liitchficld, induced the members of the large and influential 
Presbyterian churcli at Boston to invite him to take the pas- 
toral charge. Ho accepted the invitation, and romained there 
till 1832, In that year the Lane Theological and Literary 
Seminary was founded. Its object being to prepare young 
men for tho ministry of the Christian religion, such facililies 
for manual labour were offered by if, as to make it possible for 
any industrious, yopng man to defray, by his own exertions, a 
large part of the expense?s of Ids education. The philanthropic 
spirit which Dr. Beecher had thioughout his public career 
di.splayed, together with his known habits, pointed him out to 
the projectors ot this new insiitution as the man most com- 
petent to undertake its direction. It was confidently antici- 
pated that ho would be able to demonstrate the practicability 
of educating mind and body at the same lime, as w'cdi us 
to infuse new energy into the work of domestic and foreign 
missions, and revolutionise the Presbytiiian chui'idi. A 
number of professors were elected to aid him. He removed 
to liis nev^hoinein the immediate neighbourhood of Cincin- 
nati, and remained there until the year 1830, devoting his 
whole energies to the promotion of the prosperity of the 
institution. 

Dr. Beecher’s principal coatljutor utis tlic Key. Calvin E. 
Stowe, who occupied the situation of Professor of Biblical 
l.iterature, and was one of the most distinguished ecclesiastical 
sarans in America. He married Harriet Beecher, the doctor's 
second daughter, the dUtinguished authoress of that most 
popular book, Uncle 'I'om’s Cabin,” and other interesting 
hookas. Eor some time thivse two gentlemen laboured to build 
up the seminary with every prospect of success. It started 
under ( xcellcnt auspices. The number and reputation of the 
proh'sstjrs had drawn together several hundred students from 
all parts of the United Slates ; the mfljorUy hardy and intelli- 
gent men, tired with the noble ambition of doLig good on a 
large .scale, and diligently working their way, through privation 
and ioil, to educational and ministerial orders. Por a short 
tune all went on well, and Lane Seminary was the jwride and 
hope of tho church arid the world. 

About this time, however, tlie French revolution of 1830, 
the agitation in England foy reform and against colonial 
slavery, and some other circumstances, had befun to direetth^i! 

of a few American philanthropivts to the evils ot 
slavery. Agitation eommoneed. TJie subjectwiw setup for iU»^ 


cussion among the studentSi and the feeble flame soon became 
a conflagration. Societies were organised for aiding fugitive 
slaves on their way to Canada, and a number of other schemoe 
were devised for promoting the cause of abolition. At first the 
discussions were encouraged by the president and professors ; 
but when they saw it swallowing up everything like regular 
study, they thought it high time to stop. But the current* wajs 
too strong to he arrested. Commercial interests toot the 
alarm. Public sentiment exacted the suppression of the 
discussion and excitement. Slaveholders came over from 
Kentucky and urged the mob on to violence. For several 
weeks there was imminent danger that Lane Seminary and the 
houses of Dr. Beecher and Professor Stowe avouUI be burnt 
or pulled down by a drunken rabble. The Board of Trustees 
interfered, and allayed the excitement of the mob by forbidding 
all further discussion of slavery in the Seminary. To this the 
students responded by withdrawing m nias^e. Where hun- 
drc<ls liad been, there xvas left a mere handful. Dr. Beecher 
and Professor Stowe remained there for several years, endoa- 
x outing to revive the prosperity of the Scminaiy, but in vain ; 
and this great project of their lives being defi'ated, in iSoO 
they rotuined to the Eastern States. Dr. Beecher has not at 
prcsc'iit, as we understand, the charge of any particular con- 
gregatibn, but he preacdu's occasionally, and assists in the 
deliberations of his brethren at their stated and public 
gatherings. 

In 18-1G, Dr. Beecher paid a vi<it to England, when he took 
part in the deliberation of tbe 'remperance lleformers in the 
” World’s Temperance Convention,” and preached in some of 
the largest places of religious worship in the inetrupoliH. 
During his short stay, he endeared himself to many hy the 
patriarch.al simplicity of his manners, by the vigour w'hich he 
displayed on public occasions, and by the gentlemanly and 
Christian tenor of kis whole deportment. On his return to 
America in the ‘‘Great Wesfero,” in September, 1810, in 
company with ^Irs. Beechc'r and bcvcral of his brethren and 
friends, the vessel was assailed by a fearful hurricane. Many 
hours passed in most dreadful suspense, amidst the roaring of 
the tempest, the crashing of timbers, and the drenohings of 
the waves. But during tho terrible conflict of tho elements 
W'hich raged wound, our venerable friend engaged with his 
companions in religious exeiciscs; and when, after thirty-six 
hours exposure to accumulated clangf^rs, th/y wore mercifully 
delivered, he called upon them to unite in solemn thanks- 
givings to Almighty God. 

As a preacher, the style of Dr. Beecher is rather peculiiu ; 
it is racy and ijungent, bearing, perhaps, some rosembhmee tf) 
that of the ” witty South” of the English church. IBs 
permon.s abound, with urigbial and striking thoughts, amplified 
by numerous ideas and approjiriato illustrations. He is at 
present engaged in superintending a uniform edition of bis 
whole w'orks, which will occupy six good-ifizcil ^ uliimos. 0;ie 
of his liirgcr Avorks, “Lectures on Political Atheism,” has 
been republished in England, and has attracted con'^idcrable 
attention, both on account of its powerful cdoqucnce, and the 
great importance of the subject on wdiich it treats. After all, 
it is said by those wdio are most inliniately acciuaintcd with 
him, that the “ finoHt efl'ects of his mind we not in his writings^ 
but are unexpectedly throwm out in the inspiration ol speech 
or in conversation. Many apothegmk and condensed senti- 
ments, if recorded, w'ould become popular proverbs.” 

The engraving presented to the reader may bo considered a 
good likeness. His figure is small, but well knit, close, and 
compact. The head u large in proportion, imd abundantly 
covered with hair of an iron- gray colour. I'he features are 
striking. The eyes of light blue, with a grayish tint. The 
nose large, long, and ratlter prominent ; the mouth wide, and 
well marked with the lines of decision; tho forehead high 
and bto^l ; the complexion florid ; and the whole expression 
tlMtt of a man of vast energy, deterimuution, and persevernnue. 

nearly eighty years of age. ho is still hale and hearty; 
and, fo use the language of on© who knows him well, ** he does ^ 
net .fisil to justify his claim to the title of * the old man 
eloquent/ . 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE LOUVRE. 


a former occasion,* wc presented our readers with ah 
accotwit of some of the objects of curious interest in the 
Museum of American Antiquities at the liOuvre, accompanied 
by numerous illustrations. As the subject was not then by 
any means exhausted, we now recur to it for the purpose of 
farther elucidation. 

Art, among the Teruvians, was not confined, as was the 
case in Mexico, with one or two exceptions, to the reproduc- 
tion of sacred elligies; it enriched the country with real 
statues destined to perpetuate the recollection of historical 
personages, and free from the excess of awkward ornament 
■which is observable in the productions of the Mexicans. 
We find that even the foundation of museums, which seems to 
be rcsemd fi)r the most civilised nations of Europe, w'as not 
altogether foreign to the rciuvitms. As early as the fifteenth 
century, Yascs, the general of the armies of Guayna Capac, 
liad ordered each of the tribes composing the empire to bring 
the great (jmva of their country, that is to say, the most 
venerated idol ; and when these sLatues had been collected, ko 
formed a soft of pantheon out of them. 

However numerous these idols were, the remains of Peru- 
vian statuary arc less numerous llian those which ha^o been 
preserved of ancient Mexico, for this simple reason, in our 
opinion, that though the statuaries of Auahuac were w'ell 
acquainted with the various processes of founding, they pre- 
fi'rred working their g<jds in granite or basalt, to casting them 
in gold or silver. The rever.se of this took place among the 
Peruvians, and it wa.s the intniifiic value of tlie statues or 
vas(’s delivered by the Inca to the coiuiuerors that caused 
their destruction. It is not surprising, therefore, that our 
museums are so poor in statuettes of the precious metals, or 
even siU er vases. The only articles of this sort exhibited in the 
mu'seum at the Louvre are the cylindrical bell-mouthed vase, 
represented in^fig o, and the two silver s tat uettca represented 
iu figs, 4 and 11. I’lie va.se exhibits two heads, back to back, 
in yic form of a Janus, above which is a flowing headband. 
Although the size of this specit*.s of goblet, which w'as reserved, 
it is Raid, exclusively for the Incas, is larger than usual, it 
dwindles t(» irjsignil'icance in compari'U)n with the accounts 
of the ssftne sort of wealth possessed by Atahualpa. 

However imlisposcd we may be to put undoubting faith in 
what is told of those famous gardens of the Inca, in which 
flocks of alpacoR (animals of the Llama tribe) in gold were 
gutirded by herdsmen (jf the same metal, who stood near 
strange animals, all combining intrinsic value of material with 
excpiisite finish of workmanship; it is not the same with the 
work.s in gold whi: h Pizan'o sent off to Seville immediately 
after the conquest, and whicli were intended for Charles the 
Fifth, as an addition to the impost levied by the crowm. Fran- 
cisco Xcrcs, the private soeretary of the conqueror, had abun- 
dant leisure to examine and admire them, for it was on board 
one of his vessels that they -were convoyed to Europe ; and he 
thus describes them ; “ On board the Sancta Maria del ('ampo, 
which arrived on the iHh of January, loJO, w^re thirty-eight 
golden, and forty-eight Hilvor vases, among -wdiich was a silver 
eagle, coutaining upwards of two gallons of water. Two 
immense pans, one golden and l> e other silver, capable of 
containing a whok ox cut in pieces, recalled to the reooilcc- 
lion of the deyput conquerors the sea of l>tass in the temple of 
Jerusalem.” Wo will spare the reader any account of the 
bars of gold, weighing aU'^^ether />3,000 ounces, and the 5,480 
silver marks thrown carelessly in tho middle of this splendid 
gold work of the Iiica ; W'c will only speak of a golden idol 
of the size of a child four years old, and the dimensions of 
which ore given by Xercs without any other remark of im- 
portouQC^* But it is qltite certain that, if the vases and tho 
idol hod been subjected to tho simple process of moulding on 
their arrival at Beyillo, tho American museums iii Europe 
would have presented much more curious specimens of 

♦ Vol. i, IK di), 


Mexican art than arc now found in them. France, no loss 
than Spain, has failed to profit by the opportunities afibrded 
her of enriching her collections at a moderate cost. Her 
conduct, in reference to the remarkable productions of Asteo 
art, is an illustration of our remark. These productions, con- 
sisting of vases, statues, and even gems (including an emerald 
of almost fabulous dimensions), were seized by Captain Florin 
' near tlie Azores, when he spoiled Antonio de tiuinones of the 
presents which the conqueror of Mexico was sending to 
Charles the Fifth. They were sent to Fontainbleau ; but the 
crown jeweller or the Italian goldsmiths were the only persons 
who saw them in their primitive form ; and it i« suspected, 
not without reason, that perhaps the beautiful works of the 
Uenaissanco in the Museum at the Louvre, which arc so much 
admired, have a closer rolationsliip than is commonly sup- 
posed with the grotesque idols of the ancient Americans. 

The art of w'orking in gold as ai)pUed to ornamental vases or 
dioRs, and the various productions of pottery, are the principal 
sources from which a knowledge of Peruvian art can be obtained 
in the present day. The costliness of the materials employed 
by the artists of Cuzco has been fatal to statuary productions. 
On tho contrary, in the guacas of Peru, as in the hypogica of 
l^truria, vases are still to be met with, made of extremely fine 
clay, not, however, without a certain degree of solidity, in 
consequence of which they have greatly multiplied in cabinets 
of curiosities for some years past. The ornamentation of thcRo 
vase.s, which is almost always borrowed from tho animal 
kingdom, tuffords evidence, not only of a remarkable richness 
of invention in the semi-barbarous artist who produced theirii 
but also of a delicate taste, reminding one in some measure of 
that elegance of form so prominent in Grecian antiquity. 
Thanks to the generosity of some travellers, the Museum at 
the Louvre possesses several valuable specimens cf this class, 
Such, for example, is the vase in red clay (fig. 21) ; the arybals, 
conical at the bottom (figs. 17, 18, and 20), disco'--(‘rod at Yucay, 
near Cuzco; and the object rc^^nesented by fig. 19, which was 
found in a child's tomb at Arica, and is equal, in the paintings 
with which it is adorned, to any other in the collection. 

Tho guacas from the neighbourhood of Truxillo have 
enriched the Museum at the Louvre with several specimens of 
pottery, which w'cre i)rcsented by M. Aiigrand, and which, 
if they exhibit no great elegance of appearance, give, by tho 
very grotesquem ss of their assemblage, a good idea of tbo?o 
fanciful forms wdiieh astonished the first conquerors, and made 
them discern tho dreaded influence of demons even in the 
most fiimple articles of domestic use among tho people wdth 
W'hom they were found. From man down to rq>tilos and 
fishes — in fact, all tho strange objects in the animal kingdom - 
have been turned to account by Peruvian artists. If fig. 9, 
■which represents an ape seated, whose tail forms a handle, 
was not at all out of place in the collection of grotesque demons 
furnished by Delancre, figs. 14 and lo enable us to under.stand 
what the statuary of these countries could accomplish when 
it attempted to reproduce the regular features of- man, and 
recognised its true mission, so to speak. The first of these 
objects, which is in red clay, was found at Cuzco ; the hair 
and beard arc painted black. The two others, ■which are 
heads joined together, and placed upon a conical pedestal, aro 
in black clay ; but there is no doubt as to their Peruvian 
origin. This vase, however, Wc are told, presents such an 
analogy wdth those found in Etruria, that M. I)urand, though 
a very Skilful connoisseur, has been deceived by it. 

The vase in black clay, exhibited in fig. 7, simply has the 
form of a duck, wdth a little ape in relief on the neck ; fig. 1 3 
represents a wild boar. The human form appears in fig, 10 
on the vase found at Borja ; it is still perceptible in the gro- 
tesque vessel at th|> side (fig, 11). Fig. 8 represents an objeot 
sent from ftuilca, on the to^ of which is seen a man’s head ; 
while on the body, made nf black clay, are figured two ^ 
in relief, F%, 12 catrieji ns back again to the neighbpurhttii^ ^ 
of TruiJilo ? It. is eitmneated cone reversed, the neck of 





i»to two pwto, (Serve* as a hanclie ; the small human rises a straight tube, 9^ ^ f<^t of which, 1* 

4gl^ on one side has a vase at its mouth. The object repre- figure of a birji in relief.” The vase is made .(^. jt^ia^ 

aented hy figt Id comes firom the ssSne country ; it is made of and presents a complete analogy with a specimen , of tl^ 

rad olay» and presents one of those numerous specimens of kind found at Lima, and deposited at Sdvras., j?j|gure„. , 

double vases so often met with in American pottery, and which is also in black clay, was taken from the>uiiie^naat 
eapecially in that of Peru. Truxillo, bearing the name of Great Tchimu : it is a 
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Among the beautiful specimens in the collection must be specibs of which would be difficult to name preeisely* and thp 

placed %« 28, which has borrowed its principal ornament neck, which answers the purpose of u*handlb; k imiO 

firom Peruvian ornithology: two- birds, which may be tup- hy A#mall ape in relief. If fig. 27 was at 

posed to be two doves, serve as the bksis foi^^ two pmrtioiit of provit<4hat this site Was in no way inferior to 

h tubular quadrilateral handle, <*upQn eaoh fhce of which ^ toimi in pottery. The figure of a man seatedr^hl^ffi 

carved ten em^dl birds in relief .; in the middle of this han4^ tutet the handle, and has a vase in the right himd; 




e^lngs tmiad ont^ of tHe 
tlfl^ii '^^tom of W$o o«l^brated 0 te)tm 0 $i whom the 
SpttOieh word ah ear)i diESBigtiated 
hy* BigmfiOatire of the custom of wearing earrings. 

^0 ’ s|lfherichi ji»& (dg,^ 26) has the head of an ape for its 
dnUht^t; ahd comes, as is supposed, hrom Qullca. 


metals ^ among tjie Astec princes, clay, palhtod "hrith e^atice* 
was often employed, and the articles Vliieh' had"he^ 
brought to table could never be used again. Ffgs, 22|' 28, ashd 
24 represent dishes made in the empire of 
middle of which an Astec dish is drawn. !Prom thbit rtathl#, 
being made of clay, and rather coarsely painted, theSO dliltcd 
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AU the historians of the conquest of Peru have mentioned 
with satisfaction the numerous utensils for changing the courses 
at table, employed in the two great empires of the New World. 
Among tbTte Incas, these objects were made of the precious 


28. 29. 

could not have appeared at the splendid banquets which 
historians have described. I'ig. 2r5 carries us back to some 
curious trifles, the products of Mexican art : it rtfpresents an 
infant asleep in a cradle. 


THE DEAD BRIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OP THE PO.UHTEENTH CENTUKY. 

BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. 

. CHArXER XIII. 

” He can come no other w.ay but by this hedge corner — 

Couch loMr“-*herc he comes. * * * 

The general is content to spare thee yet ; i 

And, hood« winked as thou art, will lead tliec on 
To gather from thoc, haply thou may'st inform 
Something to save thy life. 

O let me live, ^ 

And all the secrets of our camp I’ll show, . 

Their force, their purposes.* Nay, I’ll speak that i, 

Which you vrill wonder at 

But wilt thou faithjililly ? 

If I do not, damn me.^* 

AW6 theU Bnds mU, 

summer day was growing deeper and accurate/' said one of thn two In a low voice, ** and 1 
il|e ahsd^ws of bastion and tower were disappearing too, it must be pretty nSlr hour/' ' 

of mgM when two sohlieii stood ** Ajye oaptahi/V replied the other, know the spotw^t 
Irwin soouHiiei w^ho formed the night- Of a dark <me might steal all along yonder, 

M thp . ground up td yery wills of the fort, unless they 

This should W the spot dtsigmsted, if my instruetiohs be a%gnsrd had tlfo of owls or the ears of ; 


toni. 

Sold. 

Par. 

'M. 

J*ar. 
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** Thou safest tnilf, good Hodge/' replied Cheke^ for he it 
was, ** and, therefore, we have need to be both watohftd and 
wary. Down Hodge, down man,” he whispered suddenly — 
“Remember your old woodcraft— Hist 1 I hear footsteps/* 

The two crouched doMm stealthily under coyer of the raised 
ground— as stealthily as if they were watching in their own 
island forests beside Iho run of the deer at midnight. The 
soumis were at first so faint that none but a practised ear could 
detect them, and a long interval elapsed between each light 
foot* fall, indicating that ho W'ho thus approached was exer- 
cising Uie utmost caution. Nearer and nearer came the steps, 
while the two Englishmen held in their breath. At last the 
stops irtfere heard upon the ditch, and then the person who 
mounted slid gently down into .the dyke, almost into the arms 
of those who were watching for him. A heavy hand griped 
the tight arm of the intruder, while at the same time the blade 
of a poignard glimmered even in the darkness across his eyes, 
and a vcJice whispered strongly in his ear — 

“ Silence or you die.” 

The capture was so speedy and so sudden That the captive 
submitted without a struggle. TIis arms were unresistingly 
drawn backwards, and a thong of leather passed tightly round 
each wrist, which was then drawn together behind, 

“ Now then, Hodge,” said his superior, “ move on carefully 
to the place I told thee of, and take good heed that none see 
thee. And hark!” and this he added so that the prisoner 
could hear him, “ if this fellow utter one word, just slit his 
weasaiul W'ith your dagger, as you would a buck’s.” 

“ Aye,” replied the archer in a hissing whisper close to the 
car of Ms prisoner j “if the cur slrmld bark or even whine 
above his breath, he shall have a dog’s death.” And so 
taying, he griped the man by the arm and led him on his way 
unresistingly, while the English captain returned to visit the 
night-watch and see that his men were vigilant. 

Meantime the archer sped on as quickly and as stealthily as 
the nature of the ground and the darkness of the night per- 
mitted, urging onward his prisoner, who did not venture to 
break silence. Once, indeed, he stopped short, as if either 
about to parley or with the dogged determination of going on 
no further, but a touch of the cold steel in the region of the 
neck brought him quickly to suhmission. Thus they passed 
on skirting the whole side of the fortifications till at length 
they stood beside a sraiiU but massive postern door in the wull, 
which w'as concealed by one of the bastions of the rampart. 
Pausing a moment to take breath, Ilodge once more addressed 
' his companion. 

“ Now, good fellow, take heed to W'hat I say. ^^'lun yqu 
pass this door, look neither to the right nor to the left, and 
let not ycur tongue as much as move in your mouth. A step 
out of your course or a w^ord from your lips, and by the blessed 
Saint Hubert thou shalt get the dog’s death 1 promistM thee. 
I’ll da.sh out thy brains with my maule.” Having delivered 
lumBelf of this very emphatic injunction, Hodge Harrington 
smolc with the handh; of his mallet two smart stjokes upon 
the door, and, after an interval, two more. After a little tinje 
a voice at the inner side of the door demanded in a low tone— 

“ Chi sta la?” 

“ Tin amico,” was the reply. 

“ Che segno si da?” 

“ Palien/.a.” 

“ Ecne : si puo passar.’' 

The noise of shooting back bolts was now heard from within, 
and in a moment the door was opened, just sufficiently wide 
to admit the two individuals, and closed and bolted immei&ately 
afttr entrance. 

Roger Hawiiigtonawd his captive crossed the largo enclosure 
into ifchlch, they were thus admitted till they reached the 
opposite, then passing along a range 6f buildings, at. 
l.mgth sl^ppe4 beibre the open door of a small guard «raoin^ 
within whieli waa by The glimmer of a few smoulderiiig 
byilts of ^ jpldicr ,keq)ii|g a half-drov^sy watch, os he 

. B^oaa bcnah^md head against flic walk Hodg® 

lcK^te4 into t^e and osceitaming tlat the guard W|m 
ftfWe, h6 pushed l»« prifo^*^ before bim and entered^ * , 


“How now, comrade!** said th^ man,'^Hsingf td 
“ what your business ?** 

“ I must see his execUeney the general/* i ' - 

‘ That can’t be.*' 

“ Nay, but I must see him r* ^ " * 

“ Impossible, He has given strict orders that nofie shall 
be admitted except the bearer of a certain token ; and you are 
not he, I trow.*’ 

“Who knows?” replied Hodge, recollecting himself, and 
he showed the soldier the ring which Zeno had given him. 

“ Giusto, Giusto !” said the other J “ Opspetto^ man ! why 
didst not show me the token at firsts Walt a moment here.’’ 

The guard knocked at a door at thii farther end uf the room, 
which was speedily opened by the Greek youth, Mmtis. 

“ Here is one that would his excellency, and hath war- 
ra.T for so doing/’ and he pointed to Hodge. * 

“Admit him instantly/* said the boy^ reCpgnii^g Hodge 
and the signet which he held up to his view, 

Hodge again tightened his grasp of his prisoner, and push- 
ing him before him, they both entered the inner apartment, 
and the door was closed behind them. 

The room hi to which we must now introduce our readers 
was one with w^hich they are already familiar. At the further 
end from thit at which the men entered sat a figure, leaning 
over a table, apparently busied wdtK papers. The light of a 
large lamp was so managed, that while it illumined all the 
room in front, it left the man in deep shade. The rays now 
fell strongly upon those who stood before him. Our burly 
friend Hodge o’ the Hill, drawn up to* his full height, with his 
Iduff, ruddy, honest face in respectful repose, as of one 
who knew he had done his duty, awaited till he was interro- 
gated. The other, who now stood beside him, presented a 
striking contrast. He was scarcely of the middle height, and 
looked even less as he hung dowm his head, and ahrank as it 
were from observation. A figure slight and wiry, looked 
more so from the maceration that was visible both in his 
limbs and features. He had no armour upon his body, but 
was clo*thed in a tight-fitting bulf leathern jerkin, with hose of 
the same material, and his head was covered with a bonnet 
of cloth, 

Zeno gazed upon the tw'o men for some time in silence. 
I’erchance he might have been occupied in making the contrast 
between them w'liich we have just noticed ; perchance he was 
deliberating on the course wluch he should pursue. At length 
he said, — 

“Well, goodman Harrington, thou hast snared'^ the game, 
like a true forester as thou art.” 

Hodge’s blue eye twinkled gleefully at the allusion to his 
youthful woodcraft, as he replied— 

“ By Saint Hubert, even so please your excellency ; but by 
my halidome I am bound to say that he W’ho found out his 
run and set the snare is as true a woodsman as Hodge o' the 
Hill ; the fellow sprang right into the springes, and we had 
little to do save to draw them tight about him. So here he 
is, 'signore.” 

“ Come hither, fellow,” said the general; “ lead him for* 
ward a little, good archer,” 

Hodge did as he was required, and Zeno proceeded. 

“ Thy name, sirrah ?" 

The man still kept his head down, and made no answer. 

“ What was thy purport in seeking the camp ?’* 

But the interrogatory like the former was unanswered, 

“ So ! is this thy mood ? Well, we shall find tire means of 
making thee speak by and by. Meantime, good yeoman, see 
if he have not that about him which will give* tH some 
information/’ 

The archer forthwith commenced to search the persoii Of 
the prisoner, a task which seemed comparatively easy -lltilh 
the aeantlness of his garb* In vainj however^ did Kd liie 

hoiid into poach and opening of the draift^ and eyen rmahted 
the'tifcommt fpomhishead: imthmg 

; “€ome,” said Zeno^ “wo must hatC'W'^ist dSf'Tiiy;'d!d 

trade* Slit me up the flow's doublet # 

stag’s 'hide/* ' 
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llodg^ dvew fovteh hi^ dagger- in a trice, and cnnnnenelng 9$ 
the man’s breast he inserted the point of the blade with one 
hand and with the other holding out tlie buff coat, he made a 
smart rip upwards, as a huntsman would do when tisying a 
•deer. The man gave a shriek and started baekwardSi strug? 
gling with his bound arms os much as he was able. Jn truth, 
the archer bad gone to work a little too dashingly, and cut 
not '^nly the coat but the skin beneath it. At this moment 
Alciais sprang forward. His keen oye had discovered a small 
slit in the arm>pit of the coat, which the twisting of the arm 
had expoaedt In a moment he plunged his hand into the 
spot, drew forth a small folded paper from a concealed pocket 
. and handed it to bis master. 

Zeno took the paper, opened it, read it slowly and thought- 
fiidly« and then quietly folded it up again. « 

“ Knave,*’ said he, “ eyeing the prisoner fixedly as he rose 
and stept into the light, and his voice was cold and stem while 
he spoke, “ Knave, I have now learned thine errand in despite 
of theCv Thpu art a spy, and comest to plot with traitors, 
^lark me, then, thy sentence is, that by to-morrow’s light 
thou shalt hang like a dog from the next parapet. Nothing 
can avert thy doom, unless that thou shalt truly inform me 
upon such subjects as 1 shall interrogate thee.” 

This speech, and the glare of the speaker’s eye, were not 
without their (iiVet on him for whom they were intended, 
Tho fellow looked up and said doggedly, 

“ Well then, signore, unbind my wrists, for they are nearly 
cut through with the thongs, and I shall answer your questions 
so far as I can.” 

Loosen the bands somewhat, but do not release his hands 
altogether,” said Zeno. ** There, that will do. Now, fellow, 
tell mo what provisions have ye in Ohioggia.” 

“ Scarce a day’s food— not as much as a rat left.” 

** Have you had any commtmication with the Genoese ilcgt 
of late?” 

“Not smcc the last sally.” 

“ ’Flicn you are without hope in that quarter r” 

“ Utterly,” 

“ Well, and if the notable scheme that thou wotest of ’’—and 
here he pointed to the paper—** if it should fall, what then is 
proposed to be done ?” 

“ To throw the gates open and surrender unconditionally,” 

“ Good. What may be the number of souls in Chioggia r” 
“About four thousand, including those on board the 
vessels.” 

“ And how many galleys remain r” 

“Nineteen.” . ' ' 

Zeno proceeded to put a great many further questions, to 
which the man replied ; he thou said, 

“Thou hast answered me truly on some points, I know, 
and it may be that thou hast spoken truth on all. This w'e 
shall know hereafter. Meantime, thou shalt be kept in safety, 
and receive good treatment, to abide the issue, Take him 
nence, Alexis, and lot him be secured in a safe place end 
strongly guarded,” 

The Greek motioned silently to the Genoese, who followed 
him out of the apartment, leaving Ifoger Harrington alone 
w'ith the generalissimo of the Venetian army. 

“Good feVlow,” said Zeno, “thou hast served me with 
skill and fidelity, and thy services shall not go imrequited. 
But 08 yet thou hast <lone but a part of the work that 1 design 
for thee. Say, art thou ready to proceed in it ? ” 

“Noble general!” said Hodge. “My own captain, Sir 
William Chekoi hath told nm that I may in all things do thy 
• will* liave served long under him and know him well, and, 
by our biassed St. Gleorge, .1 shall ever do his behest ; for he 
would not that 1 should 4o aught that an honest soldier should 
shrink fipom,” 

It to good tollow/’ said Zeno admiringly. “Now 

to mof for X kayo much to dtoolosa to the% and much 
whereto to Siidown^ msh) «it down; and give 

good heed to>>'wkatXaa 3 rv’’: , r.- 

XXodfOt thus tolited, tHit alow bench to a manner 

at once respecttol . bnt manly. Then Zeno pimoeeded to 


detail to him matters of great and pressing import. What the 
nature of these communications was we shall not present 
disclose. Suffice it to say, that the night was somewhat? 
advanced before the English yeoman passed out 6oin the 
apartment of the Venetian general. 

When Roger Harrington departed from the presence of Zeno,, 
he hastened through the fort till he reached the quarters of the 
English archers. Here he found Sir William Cheke awaiting 
his return, and he forthwith craved a private audience with 
his captain. The result of their deliberations w^as, that the 
archer divested himself of his arms and even of some of his 
ordinary habiliments, and arrayed himself, as nearly as possible, 
irf a style that did not betoken either his particular nation or 
military calling. Eetaining only his dagger, he threw over 
his person a largfe cloak, and placed upon his head a bonnet 
of Genoa velvet, which he drew down over his brows. Thus 
equipped, he again sallied forth as stealthily as he had 
entered, and made his way in the darkness of the night till he 
reached the place where the mercenaries under the command 
of lloberto di Recanati were located. One of the Italian 
lances who kept the guard arrested his steps, whereupon 
Hodge required to be conducted to the condottiere on urgent 
business, whispering at the same time in the car of the soldier 
gome secret word. Apparently his coming was not altogether 
unexpected, and he w[i9 Without further delay conducted into 
the presence of Retcanati, who had not yet retired to rest, Tho 
condottiere looked keenly at his visitor, and then demanded, 

* ‘ Y our business ?” * 

“T'his will inform you, signore,” w'^s the reply, as Hodge 
handed him the cartel which had been previously taken from 
the captured emissary. 

Recanati perused tho missive with deep attention, and pon- 
dered long upon its import. At length he broke silenc(< again, 

** Ife who writes certifies for thee, that thou art trustworthy 
and may be freely spoken with.” 

The soldier replied merely by an inelmation of his head. . 

“ Well, then, it is an onprous undertaking and peril. 

“ Doubtless, signore,” was the reply, “ it will need caution 
as well as courage ; nevertheless, if the matter be kept secret, 
success seems almost certain.” 

“ And suppose it be so, who is to certify to me that I shall 
receive the money ?” 

“ Here is your sccurLt}% noble capitano. The name signed 
to this document guarantees it to you, which I am authorised 
to give to you, upon your signing the stipulations in the paper 
which I have given to you, and whiph I am to bear tack to 
those who sent me.” 

’riie document which Recanati now' examined was apparently 
satisfactory, he accordingly signed the paper and returned it 
to his visitor, observing — 

“ Well then, be it so ; but take heed, good friend, how thou 
guardest this packet, and see that you make your way hence 
speedily,” 

“ Aye, Signore, fear not for me. I shall find my way as 
safely back as I found it hither. Let me, too, warn you to 
put yonder writing in the safest place about your person— let 
it not for a moment out of your own keeping. Buona nottc, 
^iignor capitano ; it is time that I were on my return.” 

Having said this, Roger Harrington once more bent, his 
steps tow'ards the quarters of the general 

“ By my fiuth, good Roger Harrington,” — *twafi thus the 
honest ycomtin soliloquised— “*thou art rising in the world 
since thou leftpst the green fields by the pleasant Trent* Thou 
wert not content with shooting a fat buck in the forest, but 
thou shouldst take to the wild life of soldiering, and let fiy 
thy shafts at thine own* kind, And now, God wot, thou art 
turning to higher game, and taktog coxinsel with thy betters, 
and joining in their sehemes that are well nigh too subtle for 
thy simple head. By Batot Hubert, I don’t altogether Uk« 
such matters, though^ not understand them over well Ifi 
seems lilto tr^ping tokoi or such like vermin, and not liW 
true have got safely tlitough to ab 

far { but* by my liall^me, I would rather fight two ho^ by 
daylight tiM plot twr scheme one hour by night.” 



uommm a . 


iBvf »T ii#Bpaper reader must by this time be tolerably familiar 
withtbe mimes Moldavia 

be bis Imowledge ot .the geopa^ioal JmsUion, 
prodiaoi^<3?beiP<>lit^c®l obn»titutiou,ibd soelal condition of tliese 
proirim^*: ;T^ Eusso^Turbifib dispute/ 

^ ® P? pubUo’ attention* bo^ iii 

tbis oft the eontinent, during the present year, will 

cause m retombered for years to come. It is scarcely 
ncbei^y to readers that they form a debateable 


pletely subject to him aa the territory on aoutb aide of 
the Danube. Bven the hcospodaet^ hr yovmorii fee 

^)pointed without the saric^tm of the Bin|Hme(t‘ of:^ ♦ 

However, the provinces unquestlqim|j!|r>' h^^ 

.tq Turkey than to Bussia. Hence*5^p^' 0iir^aito 

power is regarded on all hands il lather more no^Iess 
than an invawon»of Turi^sh territory. : . 

. It is beyond our province to discuss ahy length 

of the dispute which hi|p led to this invasion. ^ Bufflce it to sdy* 



m Tnu" nbtDAVians awn wai^itacn|a^.t:' 
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THE HXUSTRAtEil) MAGAZINE OP AKT. 

THE SINTOO CRfiEHi OB BfilMlTm BltKHON OP JAPAN, 


In order <ully to understand the system of goyemment in 
Japan, and the right by winch the spiritual ruler, or Hikxtdo^ 
claims to hold his high, but, as will be afterwards seen, rather 
onerous, office, it is necessary that the reader should be made 
acquainted with the Japanese tradition respecting the creation 
of the world, and also with the principles of the religion of 
the country. We shall, therefore, proceed to give in this 
article a succinct account of the Japanese deities, premising 
that in the length of their names they almost rival some of 
the princes of the royal families of the continent. 

Before the world was created, the Japanese believe that 
there was a confused mass of water, air, and earth, swaying 
to and fro on all sides, like the yolk of an egg mixed up with 
the white. 

r In this infinite space, which is entitled Tako^mano-halo (the 
plain of high heaven), arose Afiteiw^minaka’nvimo-kami^ self- 
created. His name signifies the superior god-liko being who 
sits enthroned in the middle of heaven. After him came 
Taka^mi-mmu-binoAinmit the highly elevated creating-god, 
and Kwpu^mUmustiMno-kamiy the spiritually elevated crea- 
ting-god. Each of these three primitive gods W'as indepen- 
dent of the other two. 

At the time of the creation, the elements of chaos divided 
from each other. An under- stratum of the heavy and tliick 
portions of the world was formed, w^hile the clearer and lighter 
ones were carried upwards through their own want of weight. 
At first, though not sensible to the touch, they were visible, 
likei^moke or a thick cloud. Gradually they formed them- 
selves into the heavens, and, at hist, attained such a degree of 
cleaimess as to be<‘ome invisible. 

I^e earth was still a young mass, as soft as mud, sw'imming 
about in the air, like the reficetion of the moon in the waves, 
when there arose from it a land of substance similar to the 
bud of the reed ^#2 {Eriunihis JapoiHvm)^ and Ihnasi^a^i-kahU 
hiko^dsino-kami^ the noble earth, god of the beautiful reed- 
bud, sprang into lifo ; while Amcuo^mKo^talsino-kamty the 
architect of the vault of heaTen, began and finished lus crea- 
tion. 

Each of these two latter gods, also, like the fii-st three, lived 
retired within himself, having nothing in common with the 
others. Combined with the former, they arc peculiarly dis- 
tmguished as Amaisu-kann^iAiQ five gods of heaven. 

From the development and metamorphosis of Asi-bud, there 
arose between heaven and earth, the creator of firm land, by 
name Kuni-soko-talsim^mikoio, He reigned over the yet un- 
finished globe for more than a hundred thousand millions of 
years, a space of' time which passes human comprehension. 
He is still worshipped in a temple of the district of Oo?m\ 

His successor wew Kunusa-fou^aino-mikatOy who also reigned 
for a like extraordinary period, until Toyo-kmnu^siam^mikoioy 
the god of the richly overflowing marshes, assumed the reins 
of power, which he retained for a hundred thousand million 
of years. He, too, has a temple erected to him in the district 
of Oomi, 

These gods had lived alone, floating in the immensity of the 
universe, without any female companions. From this period, 
however, we find female divinities living with them in a state 
of sisterly innocence. First on the list stands Wu^hidat^nino^^ 
mfkbtb^ the god who cooks the muddy earth, with his com- 
panion Eu^hidH^nino^imkoto^ the goddess who cooks the sandy 
earth. ‘ Both are worshipped in a temple in the district of 

Afrer a of two hundred thousand millions of years, 
they were followed by ahd hU ooippanicm, 

the god^t^ n , 

Th^ two divinities disappeai^ after having reigue^ ^ 
long predecessor and were succeed^ by Om^ipru*^ 

and hhi ' companion w^h<v 

thousands and thousands of years had lulled, ^ a^ay, 

'foom, iti ndth'^ls heaiwSi^ ' 

With this oouple ends the period Of the sefreii %nastii»s of 


the gods of heaven, which reaches up, to 

mikoto; and it is to Jzti^iia^gim-mikotQ that the creation of 

Japan is attributed. 

Standing on the bridge that wes^ floating in the heavens, 
Iza^na-ffino-mikoto one day addressed his wife, Iza-na^wmv-> 
mikoto, in the following terms j — 

“ Verily, there should be somewhere or other a habitable 
country of the world ; let us endeavour to find it in the wat^s 
which are heaving beneath us,” Speaking thus, he dipped 
his spear, adorned with jewels, in the wide ocean, and stirred 
the waves round with it. TJie thick drops of water which 
trickled oft* the spear when ho had withdrawn it from the 
'wave.s, instantly tViickeiu'd and formed tm island, Ono^koro^ 
sinm, or the island that flowed together of itself. The god 
and his wife descended upon it, and together, by their divine 
power, created the other portions of tlxo globe. 

The next t|^ig that Iza-nu-gim-^fuUiOto did, wtis to call into 
existence eight million of gods, who spread themselves simul- 
taneously all over the country, commenced the development 
of its resources, and produced vegetation. lza-na~</ino^mikot 0 
created also the ten thousand things from which the countless 
objects of every kind which we possess at the inestut day 
have all sprung. Meanwhile, the goddess lza-na-mino~mikoio 
was not idle, but created the teregod, the godlike couple oi 
the mountains containing metals, aixd the goddess of water. 
While, too, the climbing plants were raising their tcyidrils 
heavenwards from the earth, she planted under the w'^aves the 
germs of the mosses, and ordered the goddess IlauUyoina^ 
himeno-kuint to cover the hills wdth fruitful earth. 

All the gods who had preceded ha-nu^yino-mikfjio and his 
wife had started into existence of themselves, without being 
desci'nded from any one. But Iza-na-gim^ mikoto and Jza-nu^ 
miiw-mikoto had a numerous family, the nmst virtuous member 
of W'hieh was their eldest daughter, or, as 

she is otherwise generally denominated, Tvn-sioo^iku-zin, th(‘ 
great spirit that lights the heavens. She was chosen by her 
parents as their successor in their eartlily kingdom, over 
which she reigned in conjunction with her brother, Tstiku- 
yo-mim-mikoto, the god-like moon that looks through llie 
night. 

Alter a lapse of 660,000 years, she resigned the empire to 
her nephew Amano^osi-ho^mimino-inikoto, whom she had 
adopted, and who, after a reign of 300,000 years, was suc- 
ceed by his son Nini-yino^mikoto, who, in lus t)irn, was 
followed," after a reign of 318,6.33 years, by his son Jhko-koho- 
ik-niino~mikofo. The next divine sovereign, 637,892 years 
later, was WuAutya^fuki^owaaeaum^mikoto, the last of the five 
earthly gods, his successor being Giu-mu-lvu^tm), whom he 
had by a mortal wife, and from whom, os we mentioned in our 
last chapter, the JUikadoa, or spiritual rulers of Japan, trace 
their descent — a fact which must, of course, entitle them to 
the respect and admiration of all those persons who esteem a 
man not for the noble actions he may do, but for the length of 
his genealogical tree. We have not the least doubt that the 
Mikadoa, if they were acquainted with the aristocracy of 
Europe, would look down on them as mere upstarts, in the 
same manner as the latter do on those by whoso toil and 
energy they are supported in comparative but noble idleness. 

The most ancient religion of Japan is intimately connected 
with the tradition we have just laid before our readers of 
the creation of the world. Taking its origin froip. the divine 
ancestors of th© people, namely, the celestial and t^estJrial 
gods, Its religion has existed during countless gener^tlibns of a 
good-hearted, simi>le population of flshoriuen and hunt^Ys, and 
up i to th» present time, maintained he poeithm m the 
palace of the sovereign as well as the hut 'of th^ 
.jk^lshough it is now no longer the sole religion of the Japanese 
is still protected by the stat^, reveyem^sd h)r.the 
,,,yu}ps, sn^'laved by the people* „ / ■ . ", , 

is kmwtkM the 

the name is, the mf m pf 

the or gods. It ires not until a later period that ilU 
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designation Smt^ {Sc/m^ia6), wliich is merely a Chinese 
translation of thMld Japanese expression, was bestowed upon 
it. The word Sintoo was used to designate the primitive 
religion, in contradistinction to the Indian ritual of BuUoo 
Which was introduced into the coiuxtry at a subse- 
quent period. 

The principle of the Kami ritual consists in the worship of 
the celestial beings who created the universe and the island 
empire of Japan, and of the terrestrial gods who animated the 
young country with their presence, and whose descendants 
afterwards became its inhabitants and rulers. 

The greatest amount of veneration, however, is paid to 
Amt’-tGram-^cami, the goddess of the sun, the great spirit who 
illumes the heavens, and who, in company with her brother, 
the moon, floats over her island empire, while 8,000,000 
spirits follow her and do her bidding. No mere mortal dare 
address her directly in prayer, but must do so through the 
medium of certain inferior Kamis, who, on this account, arc 
called Sjo-go*zin^ protecting, helping, or watching deities. 

The spiritual sovereign, or is always looked upon as 

being descended from the goddess of the sun, tlirough Xin^mu^ 
and it is believed by the Sintoos that her spirit 
animates each successive Mi/mdo, They pay him divine 
honours, and believe that once in the course of every year all 
their gods assemble round his throne. IIis soul is held to be 
immortal, and on this doctrine is founded the popular belief of 
a continuance of existence after death. The Sintooist aims 
merely, it is true, at the attainment of earthly happincHs, but 
he has still some notion, though faint and indistinct, the 
immortality of the soul, and of an after-state of everlasting 
bliss or misery. He has iilsf> an idea of a reward for the good 
and a punishment of the bad, and a concc])tion of some ]>lace 
or other whither the soul goes aftcr'this life. Heavenly judges 
require the soul to account for its actions. The good man’s 
portion is paradise, Taka-ma-n^Ka-harOy on entering wh.ch he 
is admitted to the realms of the Kamis. The wicked are 
punished and thrust down into hell, Keno-linni, 

The Kami religion lays down for the guidance of all believers 
who desire to attain earthly happiness and consolation here- 
after a series of rules, which are in substmice as follows : — To 
serve the Kamis a man must preserve pure lire, lie must 
cherish belief and truth in his heart, make fresh and clean 
sacrihees, and pray to the Kamis to give him their blessing 
and prosperity, and to forgive him his faults. He must alst) 
beg that the sinner’s soxd may be purilied, in order that he 
may be free from every ill. 

It ia, therefore, the endeavour of the con^ieientious Sin- 
tooist — 

1. To preserve pure lire. 

2. To typify by the cleanliness of his body the purity of 

his soul. 

3. Jl'o keep festivals and holy days. 

A . To undertake pilgrimages ; and 

6, To worship the Kamis both at home and in the public 
temples, and to offer up to them pure sacriHccs. 

Purity of body and soul is the principal article of the Sintoo 
faith. The purity of the soul consists in doiog or leaving 
undone what the laws of nature respectively require or forbid, 
and also what the laws of the state and society demand. 

The state of impurity , is called A man may be 
impute from tlie following causes 

1. By the death of near relations; by contact with a 

corpse. 

2, By the shedding of blood, or merely by his being spat- 

tered with blood, and by tasting the ilesh of domestic 

animals. 

Thfe state of impurity does not extend to persons alone, but 
likewise to dwellings and bther places in which any defiling 
evant has occurred. 

The Sintooists signify the first state of impurity by outward 
signs. The men let their beards and hair grow, and cover 
their heads witli a simple straw hat i the women cover theirs 
with a Mdte Thi« hi done to ke^ the defiled head 

^ trom the' rays of^ the^ sun. The doors ^d windows of their 


houses aro carefhlly closed, and an inscription is hung up 
outside, stating that the place is impure. This state of things 
continues for a longer or shorter time, as the case may be, and 
counts as mourning, the duration of which is strictly jwro- 
soribod according to the degree of relationship to the decogsed* 
and may extend from three days to thirteen months*. The 
mourner wears a peculiar but very simple white garment* 
In the- house of the deceased, the Oohei* is placed upon a 
kind of altar, and fish, and other objects which are reckon^ 
to be clean, offered up in sacrifice. When a person is in a 
state of impurity of the first degree, he is not allowed to ent^ 
any temple or engage in certain rites of religion. The state 
of impurity of a less degree lasts for a shorter time, and it 
appears to be rather a mere point of etiquette than a command 
of the Sintoo faith, that the impure person should not enter a 
temple. 

When a Sintooist is either really Fu^zjooy or, for some par- 
ticular reason, feels himself called upon to fires kimself from 
unknown spots, and attain a higher degree of purity, he 
retires into a solita^’v, recently cleansed, and, if his circum- 
stances jicrmit it, new dwelling. He then assumes a dress 
similar to that used on occasions of mourning, and remains 
secluded for a longer or shorter period, according as he is 
more or less impure, or the object he has in view requires him 
to do so. He carefully abstains from all nutritious dishes, 
especially flesh of any kind, and confines himself to a kind ot 
rice-porridge, passing his time in prayer and the perusal ol 
edifying books. When he is purified by such a cotirsei ho 
returns to his relations and friends. Priests and laymen, rich 
and poor, undertake these penitential ordeals. The workman, 
peasant, and, in a word, all who belong to the lower classes, 
will do so before beginning a pilgrimage or hating an 
audience of any great person. After tho prescribed time lias 
elapsed, the house and every object that was Fu^zjoo arc 
washed with water and salt, while a purifying fire is kindled 
in the court-yard, and the temporary recluse returns with his 
hair and beard shorn, and dressed in a holiday suit, to his 
relatives and friends. 

Another important point of the Sintoo faith is the due 
cbscrvonce ol* the various festivals and holy days. From the 
moment of his birth to the insttmt of his death, the native ot 
Japan is engaged, either directly or indirectly, in their cele- 
bration. Thi‘y lead him through the rolling year, reminding 
him, at certain months, days, and hours, of his duties towards 
his Kamis, his relations, his friends, his Superiors, and him- 
self. The acquirement of a proper knowledge of the various 
ceremonies to be used at these festivals constitutes one of the 
branches of a liberal education in J span. * 

'riiese festivals and holy days may be classed under the 
following heads .‘—Monthly festivals; yearly festivals of the 
wdiole population ; anniversaries of the various Konus ; family ■ 
festivals; lucky and unlucky days; days of prayer and 
penitence. 

The yearly festivals are celebrated through the length and 
breadth of the empire, and are not confined to any one parti- 
cular portion of it. They are days of rest and pleasure ; and, 
as a htmi’t in which joy and content reign is in a better state 
than w hen it is filled with care and sorrow, the Japanese s^ect 
these occasions in preference to any other fon; qnte^iiig the 
tcmplc8«of their Kumis and offering up sacrifices,^ Th^se great 
pojnilar festivals, of which there ate five, distini^h^ tho 
appellation of Go-mkiy are, consequently, Siwayt ^opmpanied 
by religious ceremonies. They are of the' most ancient date. 
At first they were celebrated in thb DeSi't, (oti opvrt of tho 
Mikado) only, but afterwards in the larger imperial cities and 
the capitals of the provinces. At present, as W have mentioned 
above, they are duly observed througWtrt the whole empire, 
the ceremonies being almost everywhere the same*. These 
annual festivals held m hemour of the principal Kamis afford 
the youthful generation an opportunity of proving the^ ye^: 
ration and respect to thc old customs of their country. , , , 

■f:. \ 

TW vesiieMbrmed of stripes of- , ' 

paper, typical of some part^ttlardivwdt^^ ‘ 



THE yiVAEIUM 1 $ the ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. ▼ 

JFkw institutions huv0 so well cleseKTed the AuOceas they havd plants and trees of distant lands ; the whole presented to hlin 
met with AS the Zoological Society, It has, both by its meet- in a beautiful and well laid out garden, which, during the last 
ings, its transactions, and its gardens, made us familiar with few years, has made such progress that it may fairly rank with 
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Kecently an aMitioji of great interest has been mttde to tjie rock-sand, gravel, sea'^'we^, and they ato then stocked 

iaetitution. The wonders of the deep, the secrets cvf thc lilrc ‘With specimens of "the variotis boingS which bi^ong to this 
ui^cr water, of that semi-animal, semi-vegetable life, which Is department of natural history. The soophytea haVo, tiitherto ^ 
the< least understood part of zoology, have been unsealed to been a portion of animal creati9Ji little pndejratooi 
us. Near the floweri-bed of the Zoological Gardens has been Lesson and Bojardin, in their extensive Bfld admitatle. ^or^ 
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finiilly. Some confusion wifi at first exist in the mind of the 
student of natural history, through the difierent vicwa of its pro- 
foaaors* But the time is not far distant when even this depai't- 
meut of science will be bound by the same rigid rules which 
have been applied to others. 

The reason why any knowledge of this department was 
necessarily vague and indistinct will readily be found in the 
difficulty of the study* The aoophytes could only be examined 
in their natural element, on the occasion of long voyages at 
sea, or by spending whole days on the banks of rivers and by 
the soa-side. These animal-plants could not be preserved, could 
not be kept ; at least, the means of so doing had not been dis- 
covered. This p^t of the difficulty lius been obviated by the 
indefatigable industry and perse vi rance of the secretary of 
the Zoological Society. \Ve find the tanks plentifully 
supplied with specimens of zoophytes, with Crustacea, star- 
fish, fish of the genera, Labrus, Cotta?, &c. They live 
before our eyes, move, eat, and are cyten. The actinia and the 
pecteu call attention,, the former by the brilliancy of colours 
and his abundant tentacles, and tile latter by his peculiarly 
shaped ^pen valve. To describe the conXonts of the tank 
would he impossibl3, they are so numerous and varied. They 
are of English origin. They have long excited attention in 
hicotland; and Sir John Graham Balyell, in his “Itaro and 
llemarkable Animals '* of that country, speaks of them. The 
department as yet most complete is that of the actiriias. The 
tank in which they are contained present a very remarkable 
appearance, from the variety and richncbs of the colours. The 
Crustacea arc a very inlcrchting ft ntiiro in the adjoining tank. 
The* whole has somewhat of ilio (fiVet of the kaleidc.scupc, the 
contents of every tank being in perpetual motion. Both the 
scientific and the unscientific m.iy be interested and instiuelttd 
by a careful examination of the Vivarium. 

The zoophytes are the most imperfect of animals, a kind of 
coilnecting link between a sloth and a lump of sea- weed. Tiu ir 
nervous system is cither elementary or non-exisfent, and they 
have no organs of the various .souses. 'They difitr frem other 
animals in the circuiustancu that the body diverges star-hke 
from a centre ; hence their name of Those who have 

seen them on the rocky sea-shbre, spreading out their mom- 
Immes, or clingmg to each other in mixs.scs, muhl at once be 
struck by their resemblance to a flower, or even to a bush 
Avith many ramifications. They have in times past been con- 
founded with an immeusc class of sea- weed which 

much resembles the zoophyte creation. 

The common sponge (p. 221) has been included among the 
zoophytes, it being a doubtful substance found on submarine 
rocks. This substance, of a glutinous character, is in part 
comiiosed of transparent and spherical globules, wliich pro- 
duce which at times are expelled from the mass. 

These bodies, which move and have an almost imperceptible 
life, reproduce the sponge, which thus bccomcn entitled to 
the name of a zoophyte. 

Tlie prbicipul class of zoophytes is that of tlie polypi, 'fhese 
animals owe their name to the tentacb s whicli siu round their 
mouths, which give them a resemblance to the polypus of the 
ancients, 'fheir body is cylindrical or oMilar, and tlicre is no 
orifice, save at one extremity ; their structure is simple, and 
their faculties lue narrow in proportion to their simplicity. 
Nearly all are attached to extraneous bodies by their lower 
extremity, and have no motion beyond the exteubion and con- 
traction ol their tentacles, and of the anterior portioli of their 
bodies* J hey multiply sometiuieb by means of eggs, which are 
detached and expelled, to fix and attach thcmbelvcs elsewhere ; 
somotii^es by excroscenoes* w^hich grow on the body and fall 
off. These become polypi in their turn. Brora this results an 
^ggrogaiiou of individuals which seem to b v -• of a <‘ommon Hfc, 
as if it were a composite being with one mouth and a thousand 
bodies and stomachs. Though these stoiriftchs dp not open 
one into tlie other* there is a vascular commuuication by which 
♦e allmentiuy.utiatt^prs digested by the one servijj for the nutri- 
tion of the dthexs. ' ' 

The bodies of the polypi, are often composi d of 
poreiit tissue, bat with mosi the lower pmtiwn of the tegument 


becomes hard and jietrified. The* solid wrli>per varies in iU 
form, and represents so many tubes, or so many cells. These 
' polypi, by congregating together, form vast mosses, which rise 
into rocks and shoals in the tropical seas.. They rise one upon 
the other from the bottom of the sea. The stony baik, with 
which each individual incrusts the lower part of its body, sur- 
vives the animal, and serves as tlie basis for other polypi. 
Generations thus succeed, until they reach the level of the 
water. All those that find their way above, perish, and the 
soil formed by their remains ceases to rise' ; but this soil, which 
forms on a level wdth the water, becomes a sunken rock most 
dangerous to navigators. Tlxis draws around remains of vege- 
tables mixed with sand, which form a soil favourable to tlie 
development of plants ; then, wafted on the waves, come 
ligneous and heibuccous seeds, which germinate, mingle their 
root.s, and then increase and multiply in this virgin soil, which 
in a few years is covered by luxuriant vegetation. These 
islands at last become habitable, and man soon takes posses- 
sion of them. ^ 

The class of infusory zoophytes is composed of animalcules, 
wliich arc developed in abundance in water where vegetable 
or animal matter has been infused, 'I’heir bodies, round or 
long, contain in the interior a gieat number of little cavities 
which appear. to fulfil the functions of a stomach. This has 
given to them the name of the Poly gastric infuaoiics. Their 
mode of multiplication is doubtful. It would occupy volumes 
to desciibo the multitude of these creatures. 

Crustaceous animals begin with crabs, lobsters, &c., and 
go down, with some naturalists to the leech of the .«urgeon. 
They are articiiluto animals, which have heart and gills to 
breathe with in* the water. The lowest order are ranged 
among the intestinal w'orms. The Crustacea have bodies 
divided mto rmgs, sometimes moveable, sometimes solid. 
Uncir tegumentary skeleton presents a strong consistence, duo 
to a very considerable proportion of carbonate of lime, This 
( I list, which has given them the name of Grustacea, is a skin in 
reality. At certain piTiods it is detached and falls, as the 
skifi of serpents and the tegument of insi'cts do. We shall 
allude more fully to this characteristic hereafter. 

The head is somctiincs free, sometimes fastened to the 
thorax. This latter supjiorts the head, the pair of feelers, and 
the mouth, which is adorned with numerous appendages, some 
of which are regular claws, that servo as a defence agaio**t 
the elements, and aid the progress of the animal. The crab 
given in our eiigiaving (CVoim- pitymita) is the one usually 
consumed by lovers of crustaceous food. It weigh.s sometimes 
as much as five pounds. 'Phis is the species which reproduces 
Its members, when they are pulled off or broken. The re- 
newed parts arc not added to a bri/ken member. If a claw be 
broken in two, the Avhole must be extirpated. The animal 
does this itself, generally using its cluw's. The crab would 
blcwl to death but for this process. When tlie operation is 
comideted, the process of reproduction commencea. 

The river crab {Astacus JiiwiatllU)^ which Uvea in fresli 
W'ater, hiding under stones and in holes, which it leaves only 
to feed on moHusciv, fi.sh, and eggs of insects, is an inter eating 
study. Tiiesc crabs cat aUo decayed animal matter, and arc 
thus caught in the nets of the fisher. They are also caught by 
using the fiare of torches at night. They live twenty years, 
increasing in growth every year. The female collects her eggs 
round the false clavr&, and the yoUng crabs hide beneath their 
mothers w'hilo their shell is hardening. 

The period of changing the shell is one of importance to 
the creature. It is a laberious, painful, and often- a fatal 
pperation. By putting a crab in a gloss, at the proper season, 
it can be studied by any one. Some days before it tlirows its 
tough skin, it ceases to ea^ and tho shell begins to detach 
itself firom the body, which becomes loose or thin, The crab 
, begins to rub its claws together, turns on its bach, moves its 
tail, a-^ells its body up, and splits the shell, Then, swelikg 
certain parts of its body, U draws its head back* loosens' its 
ay^ and large and small claws, and by a suddln ^erk gets^^out 
of the sheik The operatidh is often totali but, if suet#|sfiil 
the new shell is formed in fwciity.fonr hour* 
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J. J. BOISSIEU. 


Whex Jean JAcavrs he Boi#isiEu was born at Lyons, in 1^36, 
affectation and ronventional Jaws predominated in the fine 
arts as they did in the higher classes of society. It was the 
epoch of paint and powder, of hoop-petticoats and beauty- 
spots. Watteau had been dead for fifteen years ; Pater, his 
dieciplo, died in 1 73fi ; but Lancret, his other pupil, still con- 
tinued to produce lackadaisical coquettes ; and Boucher soon 
after rendered fashionable a f/eura which was as fatal to 
art as it was to morality; while Lorat, Bernis, Colardeau, 
Bernard, and the Chevalier de Parny, soon became followers, 
in poetry, of tho same school. All elevation of mind seemed 
to have disappeared. The age of Louis XIV, had seen the 
study of nature neglected for the imitation of the ancients ; 
and the eighteenth century substituted the caprices of the 
imagination, and the fancies of civilised corruption, for the 
study of the ancients. Whenever man once wanders from the 
truth, he always plungoa, by necessary and unavoidable pro- 
gression, deeper and deeper into error. But yet, whatevfr 
ascendancy the evil may gain, it never succeeds in corrupting 
all the citizens of a state. A secltided life protects son\c from 
its i)crnicious influence ; mental vigour, originality in ideas, 
and force of character guard others ; while a few owe their 
safety to the artless sincerity with which they follow their 
incUnalions, and allow tliemselvos to be guided by their own 
inspirations. It is among the Inst that Boissieu must be 
ranked. lie belonged to an old and noble family W'hich came 
from Auvergne. His paternal grandfather, Jean de Boissieu, 
had been .secretary to Marguerite de Valois, and was ap- 
liointed her executor when she bequeathed her property to 
Louis XIII. Boissieu evinood great aptitude for his calling 
at a very early age. We are tend by one of his biographers, 
that “ Monsieur Vialis, his maternal uncle, pos.scssed some 
very line pictures, which Boissieu used to attempt to copy, 
even before he had received any lessons in drawing; aud these 
first trials of tiie young artist announced his innate talent.’' 

Boi#s»ieu’s decided predilection for the fiiui arts was a source 
of great annoyance to his parents, who wanted to make a 
magistrate of him. They placed him, however, 'with a painter 
of the name of Lombard, who soon taught him all he knew, 
that is, very little. Boissieu required a more talented master ; 
but Frontier, wdth 'W'hom he w'ua now placed, was, like J..om- 
bard, soon sufpassed by his pupil. 'Boissieu was, therefore, 
obliged to apply to the princes of the pencil for the instruction 
of which he stood in need. The works of liuysdael, of 
Berghem, of John Miel, and of the brothers Both, henceforth 
became his preceptors. His imitations met with great suc- 
cess ; and a drawing executed by the young arti.st after a 
picture by Wouvermans, having been sold at a sale for a thou- 
sand crowns, his parents began to waver in their obstinacy. 
Besides which, as Boissieu led 'a most exemplary life, and 
evinced none but the noblest of sentiments, they thought, at 
last, that he cojild be trusted to his own guidance. He conse- 
quently set out for Paris, where he had long wished to go, in 
order to improve himself. lie was now in his twenty-fourth 
year. 

Though it would not have been astonishing for Boissieu, 
now that he was in the capital, to be led astray by the paltry 
style and false taste of the reigning school, yet such vrm not 
the case. Eich enough not to be obliged to sell his works, and 
too modest to coca public approbation, he neither troubled 
himself about fashion nor success; but pursued his profession 
for the love ho bore ij, for the sake of exercising his imagirm- 
tion, of satisfying a moral want, and of procuring himself 
intellectual amusement. Ho did not even require to be put 
on his guard against the false theories or tho licentious and 
affected style of the epoch. Without attempting to emulate 
th0m> studied those masters who pleased him, took advice 
of nature, and followed the dictates of his own sentiments. 
But It was wholly because his style differed from the one 
Wrhich was in fashion* that , his paintings were so i^uickly 
natieed* Connoisseurs appreciated merits opened their 


galleries to him, and permitted him to copy whatever he chose. 
Monsieur Tolosan, who came from the same place as himself, 
was among his admirers ; and the most celebrated ni'tists of 
the day were not less eager to do hrvmage to his talcnti 
Vornet, Soufiiet,,Watclet, .and Greuze sougltt his friendship, 
mid prized the pof^sossion of his drawings. No one, however, 
showed him more affection than the Duke dc lallochefoucault, 
and it was not long before they formed a most intimate ac- 
quaintance with one another. One day, this amiable-nobleman 
made Boissieu the proposal to undertake a journey to Italy. 
Boissieu willingly accepted the offer, but as the duke coUld 
not fix any time for their d(‘parlure, the artist w'ent on as usual 
with his studies. 

To-day he copied the compositions of the great masters, 
and to-morrow he wandered into tho environs of Baris, to 
sketch the finest viiiws he met with in them. I’hc forests of 
iM.-irly, of St. Germain, and of Fontainebleau, became his 
studios, in which nature provided him wdth an tmUmited 
number of beautiful models. The Burpassing majesty of the 
old tToes, the juvenile grace— if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression —-of the underwood, the capricious forms of the 
thiekrtfl and the briars, the old stones on which arabesques 
were traced by the moss that grew there, the deep glen-likc 
roads full of wild mint, the perspectives which the fog slightly 
tinged 'wdth bltie, the tall avenues, and the hilly land, delighted 
his mind and employed his pencil alteniately. On his return 
to his native place, he took with him a great number of studies, 
which afti rw’ards enabled him to enrich his etchings with a 
thousand valuable details. 

It was at this time that he made his first trials in engraving, 
A picture- dealer brought him one day some copper* plates 
already prepared, and asked him as a favour to make some 
drawings on them. Bois&ieu set to work, and thus accidentally 
commenced the jirofession in which he was destined to meet 
'with such unlimited succos.s. These first etchings were, of 
coiu-se, imperfect, but they yet bespoke tb:e great and original 
talent of the artist. 

The Duke dc la ‘RocliefoucauU having at last found time to 
sot out on his tour through Italy, went to Lyons, in 1705, to 
fetch Boissieu, and they immediately hastened to cross tho 
Alps. Both of tlujm experienced great pleasure on beholding 
th.at celebrated connlry in which so many chrfs’-d- are 
embellished by so soft a light, and 'W'hcrc the productions 
of nature arc not less attractive than the works of man. 
Whenever they met with a view that pleased them, Monsieur 
de la Rochcfoucault stopped the carriage, so that Boissieu 
might make a sketch of it. Florence, Borne, and Naples 
w’-ere the three cities in which they made the longest stay. 
The young artist sketched the arch of Titus, the Colosseum, 
the tomb of Cecilia Metella, the cascades of Tivoli, and the 
ruined house of Mocienas. He formed an acquaintance with 
Winkelmann, who then lived in the palace, and under tho 
protection, of Cardinal Albani. The impassioned admirer of 
the Greeks and Komana thought he had found a disciple in 
Boissieu, for the painter listened to his arguments With the 
greatest attention; and, perhaps, Boissieu himself fsUcied 
that he 'ivas become a convert to the somewhat exclusive Ideas 
of the archeologist : but, on his return to Lyons, he did hot 
the less continue to imitate the Flemish painters, bo^ in 


respect to subjects and to colouring. 

As Boissieu was determined that Want of earn should 
hinder him from equalling his models, he ground his cdlourjif' 


and prepared his varnish himself. But the fatigue 
on continual application soon proved too much 
constitution, and he fell dangerously ill. 'He 
obliged to give up painting in oil. From this time* 
worked on wash* lead-pencil, and red 
etchings, but he executed all these with' 

.^i^His red 'chalk portraits*'' says' MoUsicui!';!Bpt^^ 

** are ffpkhed ' a manner which ^ 

Which Ibuhd no imitators \ 
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soii|>$!» also soon attained the greatest oelebritf/’ The Count 
(i*A|rtoiB arid the first noblemen of the court eagerly sought 
after al lus new productions, and foreigners were not less 
desirous to obtain tlieiu. hlngland; Ilussia, and northern 
Germany, neglected nothing in order to procure them. Hut 


sketches he had taken during his journey in 
especially applied himself to engraving. After hfurii% obt«i|MA( 
his principal ejects by means of aqua-fortis, he used to sofite ^ 
his work down, throw harmony into it, anA complete it#ith 
the dry point and the roulette. 
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this was somewhat diflicult to achieve, for Hoi^ssicu did not 
sell hU productions. Mtmf-icur Artuiia, o{ Manhcim, who 
('mri(Ml()ti a large trade in objects of art, could only obtain 
iheni by purchasing tin iii second-hand, or by prcsent’iig the 
artist with valuabh’ pictures in exchange for his tmui. 


lie thus lived without ambition, trouble, or regret, till ilu' 
time when the French devolution broke out. The jiasbions of 
the tpocli cx( vcisL'd, however, no influence on his heart. While 
France w.is giving birth to a new r tatc of society, and suflering 
the parig^ of nnilernity, liijis.sieu fled from the noise of con- 
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In 17751# twenty- six years of age, he married 

Madm)p(^|ClJurVM^ Valoux, a nativ^, like himself, .of 

man os Boufsicu was, heoe|« * 

sAliiy imrir a to^ htai^ltodt his marriage was, therefore, a 
|liry emd mod© of life, 

Ijaces^fily ocoui^ied with Aifl uttj he now made twe of the 


tuition to seek the calm pleasures of solitude. But misfortime 
otertook him in the country, where ho had#v©d in tet^emont! 
for twenty years. An artist, who was a member of the COh- 
venttou, was sent to the banks of the Bhone for, tim wapms 
purpose of proteoiing his life; Wt Bojjh^eu Jk>st hk^ortm^ 
and his tildeit son, who was compelled to flee the ctmntnrafltea 
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t1i««i^geof LyonSf 4ied in Switss6rlaiul%om tile &tiguea of 
hl« jmimey, and doubtless, too, from the grief paused by his 
enile; 

Boissieu earned suiEcient by his pencil to supply his wants ; 
and when the nation had recovered itself enough to enjoy the 
pleasures of the imagination, the Institute of France, the 
Academies of Bologna, of Florence, of Grenoble, and of Lyons, 
appointed him one of their corresponding members. But, in spile 
of the entreaties of M* Denon, he could not be prevailed upon 
to quit his province for the more brilliant abode of Baris. 


steenes with which they ere surrounded. ' Bis own portrliCt, 
too, confirms these indications *, J^nem is there joined to tdl- 
garity ; the cheek-bones are prominent, tho nOse big, the lips 
thick, the lower part of the forehead iloshy, and the ohtJi 
large; but tho eye is full of observation and slurewdhfeSS; 
though devoid of noble expression. The face, however, wants 
that dignity which is the characteristic of a superior mind. 
The personages met witJi in his works have, perhaps, still less 
noblencFS, and fewer signs c»f intelligence about them. *l'hc 
monks in the choir ; tlie children blessed by Pius YII , with 



rORTIlA.1T or BOISSIKU, DRAWN- AND ENGRAVED BY HIMSBLR, 


Old age did not diminish his talent ; for his last engraving 
is one of the finest he ever executed. He died in the possession 
of all his force of mind, on the lst»of March, ISIO, at the ago 
of seventy-four. For some time past, ho had with difficulty 
the sbtmity of the winters j and the cold of 1810 
penetrated to his very heart. 

: The w^orks of Boissieu seem completely to reveal his Auverg^ 
iiuiis: origin p in them yoti diteover patience, and rather a 
bu^ at the some time, that true love oif 
aetee ivhkh ik imparted to aU mountaineers b)r the beautlM 


the woman who has brought them, and the acolytes placed in 
the back-ground; the fathers of the desert; the little boys 
playing with a dog ; the pi^ssor of botany and his pupils ; 
the family before the fire ; and several other personages, care<T 
fully drawn, surprise you in a disagreeable manner by 4m 
common and inert expression of their features. Such lethdr^ . 
and insif^dcant-looking faces constitute a defect which 
not bo inntd, ‘ perhaps, in the works of any other 
, l^ted' 'mf engraver. This defect ■ spoik ^ ■ 

the ij^ehted and fine execution of thO U^lil ^ 
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A few heads, on the contrary, possess features of a 
most lively expression : the two children, for instance, who 
arelookin#? at a flute-player; those who are amusing them- 
selves by blowing bubbles ; the portrait of Boiasieu's brother ; 
a three-quarter male figure; and tw'o others in the print 
whore a man is being shaved, stirprise you by the boldness 
of their relief and their animated appearance. Such, too, is 
the old rogue with a cap nearly reaching down to his shaggy 
eye-brows, beneath which his suspicious-looking, penetrating, 
and perfidious eyes assiime a formidable expression. Yet 
these same heads, which are so striking in appearance, and so 
admirably executed, are void of nobleness and grandeur, and 
no reflection of a single elevated sentiment is perceptible in 
them. Observation, and cunning, are all that the 

engraver has been able to represent ; and these form, in his 
eyes, all the phases of moral life. His *^St. Jerome in the 
Desert/’ for instance, is writing very attentively, but no 
inspiration is there to light up his look, or to impart any 
appearance of idealism to his features. The landscape, which 
is rigidly beautiful, possesses more expression th^ the face 
of the saint ; and ‘he man is thus rendered inferior to the 
inanimate objects by which lie is surrounded, Boissieu, it is 
evident, lived too much in solitude and sought too much after 
calm : it is nec.essary for the artist, as well as for the poet, 
that he should himself attentively study the workings of the 
higher passions, which are to be mot with only in the bustle 
of active life. Goethe himself, in consequence of keeping 
continually out of society, lost, at last, the vigour ot his 
brilliant days ; and finished by writing works almost void of 
flense, and full of chimerical visions. 

Boi^^sieu was more successful with nature than he was with 
the human face. His landscapes are very fine : in them -ingoiir 
is joined to delicacy, and elegance to truth. The drawing is 
always full of energy *in the tof/t ensrmhle and of fwpsae in the 
details. Hero we ficc the beautiful eff'cts of light and shade 
bringing out every object in bold relief, while in another place 
' are seen fugitive lights, carefully managed gradation.*, and back- 
grounds of the most exquisite lightness. No trace of negli- 
gence or of hurry is anywhere to bo discovered in them; but 
everything is, on the contrary, of the most perfect finish. The 
foliage of the trots, the movement or the molionlcvss splendour 
of the water, the canals, the forms of the land, the winding 
or broken line.s of the rock.s, and the magic of the perspective 
are all represented in the mo.st successful and varied manner. 
A few artists have reproached Boissieu with having exagge- 
rated the brilliancy of the light parts of his foliage to such an 
extent ns to produce the efiects of snow ; this defect, however, 
can hardly be fluid to exist except in the bad copies, in which 
tlie details of the light parts have disappeared. It must be 
owned, however, that Boissieu was not jiiways successful in 


the execution of his clouds, which might often bo taken for 
mere daubs instead of moving vapours. 

But though the works of Boissieu are open to certain criti- 
cisms, he himself is none the less on that account the greatest 
etcher that France ever produced. His drawings are executed 
in such perfection, that many of , them are as valuable as oil 
paintings, and some of them have even been sold for £120 
sterling each. Though they are all characterised by such 
wonderful delicacy in their execution, Boissieu yet worked 
very quickly. A skilful draughtsman of his time, having seen 
him work, was thoroughly astonished at the rapidity with 
which lie completed everything he began ; the artist in ques- 
tion did not think it possible for so perfect a finish to be 
obtained with such promptitude, and was seized with a lit of 
discouragement, which lasted him a fortnight. 

Boissieu also painted some pictures of subjects similar to 
those painted by Ostade; but he ow^es all his fame to his 
etchings, which he executed in so masterly and picturesque a 
manner. The number of his plates is, according to M. Dugas 
Montbol, a hundred and seven, which are generally marked 
D. B., with the date. Monsieur Guichardot, who has studied 
the works of the celebrated engraver more than any one else, 
possesses, or is acquainted with, a hundred and forty-two of 
his prints ; and as this gentleman has devoted forty years of 
his life to the works of Boissieu, his opinion ought to be taken 
as an authority. 

The following ore among Hie engraver’s best prints ; -- 

“An Old Man, with a Boy Heading,” in the manner of 
llembrandt. 

“ A Cooper w'orking in a Cellar after the same. 

“An Italian Landscape, with Women wtvshing.” 

“A Landscape with Shepherds by the water-side;” after 
Berghem. 

“A Forest wdth a Cottage, and a Man on Horseback, with 
Peasants.” 

Another “ Forest Scene,” the companion to the above. 

“ A I/anclscape with Figures and Animals, having in the 
middle a Hill, on w^hich is a Cross and an Old Man kneeling,” 

“ A View near Zurich, with a Man and a Woman mounted 
on a Mule, and driving Cattle through a rivulet.” 

“The Quack Doctor;” after C. du Gardyn. 

“ A Landscape with Figures in a Boat, and a Mill after 
Huysdael. 

“The Great Mill,” a charming landscape ; after the same. 

“A Mountainous ‘Landscape, with a Waterfall;” after 
Asselyn. 

“ A Grand Landscape, with a Hermit at the entrance of a 
Cavern,” 1797. 

“ A pleasing Landscape with large Figures, and two Cows 
standing in the water,” 


BALLOONS AN 

In‘ the advance of mankind, all things, even apparent obsta- 
cles, promote incessant progress. Expressions of doubt in 
every form, the host of sceptical ami envious men, favour 
that improvement 'whic]h they gainsay ; plagiarists extend its 
influence while they render its efifectfl popular ; everything 
conduces to progress. 

The germ of those successive discoveries, which men of 
genius from age to age disclose, and which each generation 
dev^Slops, * existed from the beginning of time. When the 
veil which covered them is drawn aflidf’ by the skilful or 
fortunate hand of one of real genius, numbers of envious 
spirits, anxious to darken the rising glory^ ransack the 
dreams of ^0 past, which turn out sometimes to be the fore- 
shadowing of the futurCi They there seek to prove that the 
ildbii Which has just arisen is not new, that the^V’’f>gire8s is 
Siye, The man whom they lately admired, lar, in iheir opinion; 

meriting universal gratitude, has only meanly attributed 
to himself the merit of another, by iS^ringing to Uglfit the 
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invention buried by an unknown scholar in some old worm- 
eaten book. These efforts, these struggles to deprive the 
inventor of his legitimate reward, his glory, may. darken and 
. disturb his life, but cannot silence the echo of the divine, 
word, of which the man of genius is but the voice, and^ in 
spite of the envious, the future will recognise the name of such 
discoverer. 

The first balloon darting, above the clouds had scaroely 
'imposed sileflcc upon those who, denying the possibility of 
ascending into and traversing the air, taxed with folly the. 
attempts made for this purpose, than these same people 
hastened to assert that the^ discovery was not new. The secret 
of flying through space was known to the ancients, said they i 
JeuTus, the magician of Thrace ; the prophets transported to 
l^aVeu; 3imon, the sorcerer; fable and history, dotrn to 
C^no, of Bergerac, and his ingenious projects for trstdiinf 
across ^e moon and the sun, were brought forward an4 
in ' opposition to thfe young aeronauts. Thow 
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however, were strange rivals ; envy could not content herself 
with them, and brought to light the rare and unknown work 
of Phre I^ana. This Jesuit spoke of aerial navigation as a 
scientihc amusement ; the hying ship which he described was 
surmounted by four sjdieres of thinner copper (he specihed 
the thickness) than had ever been seen before* To produce 


off by turning the taps and promptly turning them back.* 
The process, as may be seen, was simple. This pleasantry» 
which appeared in print at Brescia, in 1670, a few years 
after the death of Pa&cul, and which was founded upon 
those ideas which had given rise to the experiments of this 
great man upon the weight of the air, was seriously brought 



BLANCHARD’S VLVINO SHIP. ♦ 


the yacuum which was to lighten the boat, the good lather 
advised filling ^e«ie spheres with water, which was to be let 

* I, Pedals in the fbnn of levers of the second kind ; 2, Flyers in 
ths^ of lovers of the second kind ; 3, Connecting lines which 
iiliae/tho alternately; 4, Coi*ds wldch servo to move the 

laying 6. Pilot; ^,Po»t« which 
support the top ; 9^ Supporting ropes which move fhe wings by 


forward as the origin of the invention of balloons. Thpn 
they spoke of Galien, a Dominican monk, the author ot 

#■ 

means of the pedals ; 9, Connecting strings to prevent the sep^a^ s, 
of the rhpos^ 19, Slides which prevent the displacement of fiht, 
pedal* plycj^^ ll, Opnnecting cords which are ' 

the pedals, and paw under the pulleys at the botfcotd of ^ 

Hi, Prihd|wd appSi^ces for trimming the soila ; > 
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, ]^iuxiplil^t B» little known fts the work of I/ana^^a book 
tn wUoh, among other physical and geometrical amusements, 
described an immense cubical Tessel, measuring above 
1,350,000,000 fathoms, longer and broader than the town of 
Avignon, weighing 12,000,000 cwt, — a weight, the monk 
affirmed, ten times greater than that of NoaVa^ark. To raise 
this gigantic machine above the clouds, Galien, giving to the 
side of the ship a height of more than 118 fathoms, in order 
that the lower strata of atmospheric air might not penetrate it, 
filled it afterwards with rarified air. How to procure this, 
how to stow the etherial fluid, was a subject upon which the 
speculative monk had never felt any uneasiness, 'i'herc was 
nothing practical, nothing possible, even in his owp eye.s, in 
this play of his imagination. These were the mere hypotheses 
of an intelligent, learned, solitary man, who, though taking 
pleasure in his dreams, had not an idea that even the least 
part of them would ever be realised. 

These precursors had no power to detract anything from the 
glory of the brothers Mongolfier, or cause the genuineness 
of their discovery to be doubted. Otln^r rivals were sought 
for, and then came the story of the Ovoador^ or flying man — a 


of Paris nor in those of Turin, in both which plujcea It wii 
pretended to have been seen; The engraving below, ^ tdteti 
from the library of the Rue Richelieu, in Paris, the only tr^. 
which we have , met with of the pretended invention of 
Guzmao, we reproduce in all ita strangeness, with the an- 
nexed explanations. 

This dream seems oven more fantastic than those of Lana 
and Galien. The truth is, that the imagination was more and 
more occupied with the idea about to be realised, and many 
looks were fixed beforehand upon those new routes which the 
brothers Mongolfier were preparing to lay open to all. 

Farther experiments were made, and wings were brought 
into use. The Marquis of Bacqueville set sail from a window 
of his hotel upon the quay, and alighted upon the boat cf a 
laundress in the river. The l*robendary Desforges, of Etampes, 
invented a carriage which was intended to fly but, in propor- 
tion as he rapidly moved the wings which were to raise it, 
the heavy machine seemed to sink into the earth. The history 
of these failures appeared in verse ; vaudevilles and mockery 
followed the unfortunate experimenters, as if to discourage 
imagination — that harbinger of genius. Blanchard, whose 
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confused legend, of which there are different versions. Ac- 
cording to some, a certain Laurent de Guzmao, a monk of Kio 
Janeiro, having seen an egg-shell, or the peel of an orange, 
float before the window of his cell, in 1720, sent, off a balloon 
to the amazement of his companions, and received from them 
the title of Owadqr. Others assert, that the monk himself 
ascended, at Lisbon, in 1730, in a wicker basket, before King 
John V., as high as the cornice of the palace, whence he fell. 
He received his name by popular acclamation, and his death, 
which took place in Spain, -was, it is said, caused by the per- 
secutiona of the inquisitors. The dates do not agree ; for 
other accounts affirm that Guzmao ascent took place in 
1709. To confirm the tmth of this anecdote, a Spanish manu- 
script ym quoted, which is neither to be found in the ar^fljives 

* A, Sails io sustain the boat; u, Rudder; c, o, BriWs to supply 
any failure of wind ; d, Wings to suppfirt the machiuo ; », E, 
Magnet, .enclosed in two globes of metal ^ attracting the body of 
the boat lined j^ith p^to» of iron; p, Iron wire, upon which are 
hung a bf i>ieces of amber to attract t|t& matUfig of rye- 

straw which carpets the interior of the boat •, o, Mariner’s Cotn- 
pass ; H, H, Pulleys to Jet the sbils Spa^c for ten travefiers 
imd the pfiot wlu> directs the ^ 


intrepidity as an aeronaut was afterwards admired, though 
ridiculed for unsuccessful attempts, had been received by the 
Abbe Viennoy in his hotel in the Rue Taranne, He there 
exhibited to the public what he called his flying-ship — a lined 
case, which, by the aid of mechanical contrivances, with four 
sails, ten feet long by six broad, moved by levers, he expected 
to raise into and guide through the air, doubtless in imitation 
of the Musulman magician, in “The Thousand and One 
Nights/* Blanchard remained steadfast to his purpose, and 
was ridiculed in a bad vaudeville, entitled, 0(t9stindre JMi?- 
cmicim; while Cailhava caused the CohrioUt Volant to bs 
performed in honour of the Prebendary of Etampes* The 
engraving which we reproduce (p. 227), in spite of the sbrious 
explanations which accompany it, must be g caricature, to 
judge from the singular personage, dressed in a fool's cap and 
belUr strikes up a flourish in the ears of the inventor. 
These experiments of Blanchard took place at thb end of 
In the same year, Etienne, one of the Mkf; Mongolfley, 
iU his private correspondence, had communicated to M, LesI 
marest, of the Academy of Sciences, the invention Of tlm 
balloon, Which thg two brothers, Etimme and Joseph,' then 
ccdlod 0 diostoric machine, because it sustained ttaell in 
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Itt *jpite of the perspicuous and clear explanations of the 
ixye&tor, and perhaps on account of their perfect aintpUcity, 
the aoadetnicaan understood nothing about them, and replied, 
** As I do not understand your ascending machine, I have not 
b^n able to make any use of all you have told me about it at 
diderent times,’* Probably ho classed this invention in the 
category of delusions so common to that epoch. 

Shortly after vrards the discovery became generally known 
by the experiments of the 6th of June, 1788, made in the 
presence* of the deputies of the .state of Vivarais. The idea, 
so simple in its grandeur, was too easy of application ^not to 
many- imitators, and Blanchard was one of the first. But 
the mechanist sought in his various ascents to make use of his 


m 

it is represented in the engraving. A pupil of the Military 
School, named Dupont de Chambon, was obstinately beftt 
upon setting out with the travellers; repulsed by them he 
forced his way, sword in hand, into the gondola, wounded 
Blanchard, tore the rigging, broke the oars or wings, and the 
aeronaut was reduced to the necessity of ascending alone some 
hours later, by the usual means, after having mended his 
balloon as well as ho was able. 

Blanchard might have learnt from the inventorh tlic use- 
cssness of the oars which he endeavoured to employ in several 
subsequent ascents. The brothers Mongolfier had considered, 
among many other means of guidance, the use of oars, and 
had rejected them, Joseph wrote to Etienne towards the end 



•ran wriHO vtusT expeiumsnt which blakchard was to havb made, makoh 2, 1784, from the cuXiars 

DB MARS, ACCOMFANIBD BY DOM PBUU, A BENEDICTINE MONK.* 


former mechanical contrivances ; thus, on the 2nd of March, 
1784, he prepared to depfjjrt.from the Champs de Mars, in the 
balloon which he called his flying ship, to which he had 
attached six wings. 

Blanchard and his companion Dom Pech, a Benedictine 
monk, were ptevehted from ascending in the balloon, such as 

* A, Aerostatic globe fllled with inflammable air, and attached to 
the hoop, a, 5 ; b, Parachute, the ribs of which are secured to the 
axis, or stick, by, the strings d, d, d; it is not intended to sustain 
the in the air, excepting in case of an aooident happening ' 

to the globe, when it Mirves to break the vioiense of the fall ; c, 
Boatf earryibg 1 ^" trayellem, suspended and fixed to the a^is, or 
stidt tib n, X, Oars Jttoved alternately by the 

trays^i^; ^,''lthdder.' 


of the year 1783 Pray, my good friend, reflect, calculate 
well ; if you employ oars, you must either make them large or 
small : if they be large, they will be heavy ; if they bo small, 
you must make them move with the greater rapidity. Let us 
make the estimate on a globe of a hundred feet in diameter/^ 
After having made this calculation, he arrived at the conclusion ; 
.that the power of thirty mm, exertbgvthemsclves so that they 
could not keep on fifty minutes without resting, would n^t 
suffice to make the bbUoon go six miles an hour. ** I do W:;; 
see any efficient moXna of guidance,*’ continues Joseph, 
cept in tlto knowfjedge Of the different currents of air 
it is newiar^'ty''yttidys' generally vary accordk^,f^'.tii^^^ 
elevation,'^'' 'Tb^'^^liSbai' cotmnoh to both the i)rofltA 
recurred' to tWtioinds. 
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THE DEAD BRIDAL 

CHAPTER XV. 


How sweet and rcfresliingly, after the noontide heat of a 
summer day, docs the sea-brecjfie blow' in upon some long, 
low strand, whor<i no tree spreads its shadow'* flinging branches 
against the sunbcains I —with what a grateful coolness do the 
odour and nu)isture of the briny air fall upon the senses 1 
Have you ever, readers mine, lay upon, or walked along the 
sea-beach just at that time of day Avhen the sxni is westering 
half- way between the isenith and the horizon— that time when 
scenery, whether of the earth or tho ocean, looks so distinct 
and tint-marked ? How beautiful are the purple and the brown 
of the hills ! how sparkling and white the naked and scarred 
cliffs 1 how the long shadow's of the dim h(‘adlands shoot out far 
into the water, and the t<!mpcred light of the sun comes aslant 
upon tho sails ot ships, and makes them shine white as the 
wdnga of the swan ! 

Just at this hour of the day which succeeded that on w'hich 
the spy was captured* three persons.loitcred along the shore 
, at Palestrina, a short space beyond the fortifications. Now 
li^using a. ttinnic‘rit to look upon the galleys of the Venetian 
republic, which lay upon the peaceful bosom of the Adriatic, 
j ust before the mouth of ^he Porto di Chioggia ; now pacing 
slowly along the sand. north W'ard, and gazing from time to 
time towards the region of the horizon -where the distant city 
of Saint Mark lay reposing amid her watery highways. Hut 
other thoughts than the freshness of tho air or the beaut/ of 
the sim-tints occupied them, Their heads and their hearts were 
busy with the schemes of life. The anxious cares, the hopes, 
the fears, the turmoils, the jealousies, -which ever trouble the 
peace of rulers, as the shadow troubles the sunshine. 

So please your highness,’* said one of the three, “ my 
counsel is that there should be no more delay. Every day 
that this siege is protracted increases our perils and adds to 
the burdens of the state.’* 

He who spoke was a dark an*d gloomy-looking man, with a 
black gown - the member of the (’ouncil of Ton whom the 
jealousy of the state had assigned to the doge as his nominal 
adviser but real controller, 

“ Whut yon say, signore,’* replied the venerable old doge, 

♦* is but too true. Nevertheless, wc must he cautious how we 
act in opposition to the views of both our general and admiral. 
The state reposes nnicli confidence in those her w'ell-tticdsons.’* 

“The state, so please your highnes,s,” retorted the other 
significantly, “does so indeed; but, like a wise parent, she 
reserves to herself to decide upon W’hat is best for her honour 
and weal, while she expects her sons to respect her counsels 
and to obey her mandates,** 

Conturini hioked at the dark visage of the speaker, and 
bowed in dignified silence. 

It seems to me, if I may be permitted to speak my mind 
freely, that your highness and the coxmcil should forthwith 
decide upon more active measures. *ihc overtures of the 
(Jenoese have been rejected. Despair will now impel them to 
a final eflort, for they may as well sell their jives dearly in 
battle* as surrender them bootlossly. If wo now turn this 
siege into an assault, we shall take the enemy by surprise., and 
terminate this tedious and dispiriting W'arfare^- -if warfare, 
indeed, it can of late be called.’' 

“And how say you, signore?” asked the doge, turaing to 
the person on tho other side. 

“ As your higlmess seeks my .opinion,” said the senator, 
alter he had (^changed a glance with the member of the Neri, 

** I f(^r that the risk of a speedy assault is less tliart the Herd 
of cont^uing this blockade. Scarce a da/ coigo^ that some 
tuinulti or discontent does not arise amongst the foreign Wl> , 
dietyt , how long our own may remain uninfected, Vho can < 
toll ? . It is rumoured, too,” added, lowering hvs voice to » 
Wlu8]^er, *^'thiat;\©ven our general has xw^ossaileA h/ 

mA hl» eye kinaud -witli of 

'Vwifire, ‘ ' . - ■ . - 


'M 


“ It is false, signore ! — by my life and honour, it is false | ” 

“Nay, yonr highness will not understand me as saying it is 
true ; yet the tale goes that large sums have been offered to 
him from Genoa.” 

“He would scorn the bribe and spurn the briber. The 
noble Zeno's life is the best refutation of the slander.** 

“ And yet,” said the dark-robed councillor, “ may not some 
men think that his formeY life might warrant some suspicion — 
that the spendthrift and the gambler might not be above the 
allurements of money — or that the priest who had forgotten 
his vows to the church might possibly forget his allegiance to 
the state ? 

“There may be those who know so little of our Zeno*s real 
nature as to think thus unworthily of him,” said the doge 
with spirit ; “ but I -will not believe that your excellency is 
one of them.” 

The eye of the councillor f(;ll, and the shadow of his brow 
became darker, as he said coldly, 

“ I neither accuse nor defend ; the province of those who take 
council for the state is to watch events, and be impartial.” 

“ Your excellency has spoken wisely,” replied the doge ; 
“ and I am much your debtor for the aid of your counsel. On 
the one hand, I entirely concur with you both, that the siege 
should be speedily terminated ; but on the other, our general 
demands his own time to work out his own views. To force 
him to abandon his own plane, and to act upon (jure, is a pro- 
ceeding that is delicate and difiicult— besides involving muah 
responsibility. IIo-w' do you advise ? which of the two courses 
are we to take ? ” 

“ May we not steer our way biitcmi them?” said he of “ the 
Ten.’* 

“ As how, signore?” 

“Why thus. Zeno demands time; but ho has pledged 
himself that a very short time will accoinpUsh his object. 
Well, the state has granted this to him, perhaps already to the 
full. I would, if it meet your highness’s approval, suggest 
that the furtlfer time to be accorded to him bo limited to three 
• days. If within that time the besieged unconditionally sur- 
render, well ; if not, your highness should direct the troops to 
assault Chioggia on the following day.” 

“ It is -wisely counselled, signore," replied the doge. “ 
shall forthwith intimate to the general our resolve to this intent.” 

The three lingered yet awhile along the strand, and then 
pas.sed onwai‘d to the fort, and disappeared. 

The decision of tho doge was communicated to Zeno without 
loss of time. 

“It is but a scant time,”. thought he, when the messenger 
had retired, “ three days ; and, yet, if my expectations deceive 
me not, and my plans do not fail, three days will see the 
standard of Saint Mark once mortt floating over the walls of 
Chioggia. At all events, we shall see what those three days 
will bring forth. Should my object be then unachieved, it 
will be time enough to decide whether the veteran soldier is 
to be controlled by tho crafty civilian. Meantime, the hours 
are precious, and much is to be done. It should be near the 
hour when — ” At this moment Alexis entered the room 
where Zeno was musing. 

“ Is all ready ?’* asked the general. 

“ Yes, signore,** - 

“ My cloak, good youth — now let us forth/* And so saying, ‘ 
Zeno stepped out into the open air as the last glimmer of twi- 
light had faded into the night. 

The general and his attendant proceeded through the camp 
Jnrtiflc^Uohs, visiting the troops in their respective quarters* 
This did not excite any surprise, inasmuch iw it wiyi the liabit 
of Zeno to take the rounds of the army at various hot^s of the 

and the night, in order to come upon the soldiers utiawares4 
Nevettheless, Alexis did not fail to tahespeciid notice of eter/* 
thing as they proceeded. At length, as they Yoached ^ 
Quarters of t||^ English archers, the voM cd me chanting 
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pleasantly fell upon the ear, and the maBaive fVfiae of Hodge 
o' the Hill, was soon discovered stretched on his back at full 
length by the ftre, sihging with closed eyes; while some of his 
comrades were cooking their evening meal. 

How now, goodfellow/' said Zeno, touching his foot 
lightly ; ** thou art a very nightingale, and takest to singing 
before it is well dark." 

Hodge w||S on his feet in an instant. 

** tf it please your excellency, I was but rehearsing for my 
comrades one of om Island ballads. We Inglishers love to 
think of our old homes, and carry the memory of the forests 
with us wherever we stray." 

** Aye, and pleasant memories they are, 111 be sworn/* said 
Zeno. **1’11 warrant, me, too, that the form of some sylvaii 
maiden flits across thy mind to make the memory all the 
sweeter." 

Hodge smiled, anl then he sighed, but he made no reply to 
the insinuation of the general. 

“Well, well, where is thy gallant captain? I would fain 
see him." 

“He is not far off, signore— shall I summon him to your 
presence ?" 

“ No, I would seek him, if you will show the way.** 

*l'ho archer stepped forward, and the general and his atten- 
dant followed him. They soon found Sir William Oheke, and, 
at a signal from the latter, Hodge retir^ and loft them 
togsllier. 

Long and earnestly did Zeno and the Englisli kuiglit hold 
converse as they paced to and fro in the dark night, while 
the eyes of Alexis kept keen watch that no one should 
approach upon their conference unperccived. At lewgth 
Z(*no prepared to depart, and as he did so he took tlu.* hand ol 
the knight in his own, and said, “ Sir William C'hekc, I ha\o 
now disclosed to you without reserve how I am sitTiuted, and 
what are my plans. On your full and faithful assistaiicc I 
rely unhesitatingly. 

“I will not fail your excellency, on my honour,” said the 
Englishman. 

“ I know well you will not, if there be faith in knightly 
honour or truth in English pledge. So, then, to your care I 
commit the preparations I have mentioned. You have those 
on whom you can rely to watch the movement. Meantime I 
shall arrange for the night. You will be with me at the place 
appointed half an ho\Lr before midnight. Till then farewell. 

Zeno then left the quarters of the English arclicrs, and 
with Alexis proceeded on his way, but ere he K'uehed his owm 
apartments he visited yet one other of his tried friends, the 
Count Polani. 

At the appointed hour four men were ♦assembled in the 
apartment of the general, to which we have so oftei'., in the 
course of this story, introduced our readers. From their 
anxious and thoughtful demeanour it was manifest that some 
criticiU ©vent was not far distant ; they were all in complete 
armour ; two lamps stood lighted upon the hmg table that 
ran down the centre of the room, and seats were placed at 
either Bide, as if in expectation of other visitors being added 
to their number. 

“ Count Folaiii," said Zeno, “ have you instructed tliie 
youth ? You answer for his faith ? ** 

“ Aye, noble Zeno, GiuUo is my son ; let that be the pledge 
of his truth." 

A better I wish not to Ixave, my tried, old friend," said 
the general, ** And noW, uignori, to busincsB, for the time of 
action is near at handi . Is the camp still ali quiet ? 

“ There were none stirring save the sentinels on watch, as I 
came hither," said Sir William Oheke. 

- “ Aye," sai^Zeno, with'.a bitter smile, " the stUlness of ^e 

miim etethetwiihieflfad woe t^hianthat shall put the match 
to flitiew Weil* li ekall be my care to crush with my 
ike train and, quench it, Better so, than to extin*' 
gnishit ik bloc^r^^^^ too, may be requisite.^ 

k«! «I>dke, the flim and manly features ci Zeno flashed 
Vifith energy that looked 

4it of ike strange sttries which were tola of Ids reckless 


youth. In a moment, however, the excitement seemed to pass 
away ; he rose from his scat, and going to a cabinet unlocked it 
and took out a roll. 

“ Here," said he, spreading it before his colleagues,—" here 
is the list of tho names of all the captains who command the 
mercenaries now in the service of the republic. Opposite ili 
each name I have placed iny own comments. I know well,' 
from long experience, how for condottieri are to bo trusteiL'* 
Your pardon, Sir William, I speak of the class, and not of 
those whose honour is above all suspicion—* Chevalknt 
peiiv f t sans reproche* — such as thyself. I know how often the 
soldier of fortune differs but little from the licensed brigand J 
how readily he will transfer his allegiance; how lightly he 
holds the obligations of society, esteeming plunder his lawful 
light. Still, I know wtdl, tliat though mercenary, they are 
not mean ; though easy in their fidelity, tliey are not treache- 
rous; and that tlie most of them are too honourable to join 
with assassins and cut-throats. I would now avail myself of 
your experience. Look down this list, and tell m© whom wo 
mayor may not trust, when a fair appeal is made to their 
honour." 

Polani and tho English knight examined*tho paper carefully, 
and made such commits as their own knowledge or general 
reputation enabled them. GiuUo was loo inexperienced and 
too short a time in the camp to be competent to form a judg* 
ment, and so lie modestly abstained from taking any part in 
the scrutiny. When it was finished, Zeno observed, 

“Our estimate agrees to a marvel, signori. Well, then, i 
aliiiU summon these to attend me in council forthwith. I have 
puiposely abstained from giving a longer notice, lest my plans , 
should be suspected. What ho ! Alexis I" 

•'J'he Greek appealed, and Zeno quickly Vrrote down the 
names of those captains ’wliom they had selected, and giving 
it to the youth, said, 

“You will with all speed notify to these that 1 require 
their presence here at midnight upon matters of urgency. Aiid , 
take good note of how thou findest each of thwn employed/* 

*J’hc young Greek went out upon his mission, and thegeiK'ral 
and his friends occupied themselves during the short tim^* 
that was still to elapse before midnight in discourse upon 
subject which was to be brought before the council. 

Now it happened that our old acquiiintance, Hodge o' the 
Hill, just a little before the time that Alexis left Zeno's apart- 
ment, slipt quietly forth from amongst his noiy.slecpixig com- 
rades, till he came to where some half dozen archers lay, still 
in their ordinary attire, stretched before tho guard- room fire. 
Silently motioning to these, they arose, took tfieir pikes sifid 
swords, and, following Hodge, passed out noiselessly into the 
open air. In a few moments they had reached the quarters 
of tho Italian lancers under Kocanati, and concealed them- 
stdvcB beneath tho projecting angle of one of tile bastions. It , 
was manifest tliat Kecanati's band had not retired to rest ; here 
and there dim lights twinkled forth into the gloom of night and 
again disappeared, as if quickly shaded from observation } ih© 
ring of mail and the clank of weapons were occasionally heard 
in the silence ; and words were whispered and (Uiswets given 
as if the whole force was mustering, In a short time ail th^c 
sounds ceased, and then the door was opened, through which, 
by the faint light from within, the Svatchbrs perceived tyvo 
men pass, stealthily out. They jpaused for a moment' as if 
endeavouring to look through the gloom, and to catch any 
sound that might indicate the vicinity of otlier persons. 
Apparently they were satisfied, for one uiUUered to the Other, 

** Tutto va belie/' 

And tlien flhey proceeded rapidly to traverse the camp. 

** Now," said Hedge, when he had suffered them to proceed 
tiU they were almost lost Ju the gloom; *‘ now, comrades, 
we must follow the traU { be. silent as the grave,' and sure as 
death/’ 

Preserviiig theiif diktane^, they dogged them almost breath- 
lessly, ti%: the lB|)[Cers reached the quarters of the , 

metoenat^ '^d kis party i«ade a swi^f; 'di^uv 

so as to to face, as ' if ^ ^ 

fooitt Ike: Jwd fo iWbVthe ot^ 
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^‘Buona notte, compari/' said one of the two lancers; 

** whence are ye ? 

«* From Von Kichter's band, Siamo Tedeachi/* 

Good ; lead us to him ijistantly j we have good news and 
stirring, brothers/’ 

# Hodge and his companions led them somewhat from the 
direction, and surrounding them without being suspected, they 
•suddenly seized the two men, and mulling their heads, pre- 
vented a sound from escaping their lips. They next hand- 
cuffed each, and enjoining them to offer no resistance, led them 
quickly to the quarters of Sir William Cheke. 

“ So far all is well," said Hodge, as he led the two men into 
a small room. Then, removing the covering from, their heads, 

Good fellows, if you will promise to make no disturbance, I 
am even content to leave you to breathe freely ; but if you are 
noisy, I shall be forced to gag you both. My orders are 
peremptory on this point. How say you ? ” 

The lancers, finding they were in the power of the archers, 
gave a sullen tossent to the terms proposed. 

** Good,” sale} Hodge ; “ I must now leave you, my masters. 
When you are wanted, I shall call for you.*’ 

So saying, he withdrew, bolting the strong door after 
him. 

“ Morris,” he continued,- addressing Sue of his companions, 
<Hhou wilt keep ward upon these fellows. I have good 
warrant for what I do, and shall justify it to our captain. 
Lot the others follow me.” 

Hodge now proceeded amongst the rest of the band, whom 
he unceremoniously aroused from their slumbers, 

** Up ! roy lads, up ! It is the desire of our good captain that 
you arm in all haste, and hold yourselves in readiness in case 
he sends for you.” 

** How now, Hodge,’* cried one of his comrades grumblingly, 
as he rose up, and stretched out his arms with a yawn, “ God 
’a mercy, man, what’s in the wind ?” 

“ Marry, Kobin,” said the other laughing, thou shalt find 
when thou art out of thy kennel and puttest thy nose to the 
ground ; 'tis just the night for the scent to lie. But be nimble, 
sweet hearts, be nimble, and lie close till the time comes to 
staiTt the game.” 

By this time the English archers were all up and busily 
accoutering themselves, which when Hodge saw, he turned to 
one of those who liad been with him upon his recent errand, 
and said ; 

** Come, Hubert, thou shalt away with me ; and so, com- 
rades, farewell, l^et one keep watch without, ‘witli his ears 
wide open. When ho hears the forester’s whistle, then let 
him who is next in command lead down our merry men all 
towards the general’s quarters.” 

Ere the last words were well past his lips, Hodge o’ the 
Hill and Hubert Leslie were rapidly treading their way 
towards the council chamber. 

The hour of midnight was now come. In the chamber of the 
Venetian general were assembled those captains of the several 
companies of mercenaries whom he had caused to be sum- 
moned. One might readily discover, from the general surprise 
and anxiety that appeared on the couiitcnances and in the 
demeanour of these, that they awaited the di.sclosure of some 
mpt>rtant intelligence, the nature of which they in vain en- 
deavoured to speculate upon. Some had come in haste, and 
totally or partially without their armour, as if aroused from 
sleep; others appeared completely clothed in mail. After a ; 
moment’s thoughtful silence, Zeno arose. Never did he 
aii^eat more noble, more composed; more self-reliant, than at 
fhfis mmnent ; and as his eye passed in slow review over the 
cOunU^noes of those now arrmnd him, as if its ga»u could 
penetf at0 into their secret souls and read tlieir Iddden thoughts, 
all felt that hi* indeed the master-spirit of the whdle 
camp, Then he sfmke amidst profound silehce. 

If there be frdtl^ to he placed in what the ehronicler of 
h«« life hm tepdwd tb this occasion w« ere inclined' 
to think it most fidHtWOf thy> first, because that ciirQnic%, |ras 
Jacopo Zeno^ the nephew of the great captain, and oughato 
have known the whole truth ; and, secondly, because he was 


a right reverend bishop, and ought therefore to have spoken 
nought save th^ truth— if, as we say, there be any faith to be 
placed in the account that has come down to us of this memo- 
rable night, the speech of Zeno was one of singular address 
and power. By turns he touched on every topic that could 
arouse the fidelity, pique the honour, and excite the sympathies 
of knights and soldiers, and stimulated the minds of his 
auditory with the picture he drew of those perfidious conspi- 
rators who were plotting the ruin of them *md tie republic, 
ere he detailed to them what were the plots, or disclosed who 
were the plotters. 

“ Brothers,” said he “ I see that you are all in a state of 
anxious suspense, and would fain know why I have called you 
together thus suddenly in the dead of night. But I have done 
so because I well know your fidelity and love to me as your 
generalissimo, as you know mine for you as true and brave 
chieftains. Of these mutual sentiments we have each given 
proofs in abundance during this protracted war.” Then he 
proceeded to adduce various instances in proof of what he 
stated ; and as he recounted many a deed of daring, many a 
victorious encounter, many a peril and many a privation in 
which they had been engaged together, one might see the 
effect upon those who listened as the memory of these things 
came back upon their hearts, and made them warm with 
pride and affection towards their illustrious comrade— the 
great captain of his age, the great leader under whom they 
had fought and triumphed. 

“ But no more of this,” he continued ; if you have sufUred 
straits at times, so have I, and well you know, my friends, 
that I spared not my own patrimony to share it with you, 
brother soldiers.” 

A general murmur of assent attested the cordial acknow- 
ledgments of his auditory. 

** Aye, brothers, I may well rejoice to be stirrounded by 
hearts so brave and worthy ; but I am grieved to think that 
there are amongst us, thos®,” and his brow grew dark as ho 
spoke, ** who are as rash and dishonourable as they are 
ungrateful ; not against me alone, who have ever sought to 
win them from their schemes and engage their love, nor yet 
alone against the republic to which they owe allegiance and 
respect, have they plotted, but even against yo\i their com- 
panions in arms. Ah ! you look in wmnder ; but it is so. 
This very moment, even while I am speaking, we are all in 
deadly peril — our safety, our lives are in jeopardy. Know you 
that this night would have been our last, had not heaven itself 
befriended us. And, as it is, I see that all w'liich your valour 
and your toil has achieved will in an instant be rendered 
abortive, unless indeed your wonted* fidelity and truth and 
honour ward off tl^e calamity that is now impending. Aye, 
there axe those in our army who have entered into a foul con- 
spiracy against us all. We are betrayed by some of our owft 
who have sold us like merchan^lisc to the enemy, and a price 
has been put upon our heads, and they who should be the first 
to protect us ?jre the first to hand us over to the Genoese to be 
butchered in the darkness of the night,” 

Zeno paused, for his emotion well-nigh mastered him. 
Astonishment, horror, and curiosity were visible on every brow. 
None, however, spoke, but awaited the further disclosures. 

“You will ask, brothers,” he resumed, “ why I have waited 
thus till the last moment. Well, it is because until this very 
day I have not been able to procure evidence su^ciently com- 
plete and convincing to lay before you ; but now I shall submit 
the proofs to your own eyes, you shall touch them with your 
hands,” and he laid his own on a portfolio of papers that lay 
before him on the table. “ But first 1 demand a pledge from 
you ; I claim from you as well the aid of your arms as the advice 
of your judgments. Promise me that, when I shall expose the 
tre^on exhibit the traitors, you will be true to to 
tke republic, to yourselves. Promise me that the traitdre sWl 
left to sufi^r the punishment which they deserv^fet tjbm 
pey the, pmialty of their crimes, fto, while they VliaB afford 
HA eJU^ple to posterity of perfidy and baseness you slmU 
now consecrate your names to future ages es Valiaht sdldlWi 
and Ikithful allies,” 
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*jpyo™^y|^jhe witii efficient st^ia^i navigation* 

^esp,! have not been crdvmed Vit^ M, ^uch 
; V(re could wkh* To say nothing of the vevy 
dd^<iti;Ve character of the boalB and orews in the pay of the 
gpyernmont, even the French and English steamers 
iaW been found wanting in many of those requisites which 
,e^5^ufage Sufficient care has ^ot always been 

'.taken to make them fit for competing with the splendid vessels 
^yjidclx eaiTy on the American trade* IMiich has been done, 
jf^d is still doing, in tho way of imiirovement. 

.(^ne qf the best steamers that ever entered the Mediterranean 
yir'&B the “ Vassitei Tidjaret,” built for the Sultan, or rather 
for his mother, the Sultan Valide, by Mpasts. White of Cow'cs 


was, however, 'of fbr sho wafe' 

'state "as an Irish swine-boat,’ 

English traveller, who was on board of her foV=;idinO ' 

An Armenian proposed, dirccay he saw her, to hiSlfid hfef e 
transport ship for hdrse-beans, as a yacht was useless td';the 
Sultan, who could not leave '* his womens.” ^ ^ 

The vessel was unlucky the flr^ time she wdnt out, knd<^ea 
her ftag- staff against the bov<rsprit pf a frigate, or sOmethhif ^ 
that sort, and her fate was scaled. No Turk would gb abom 
of her again. There was a Mxmet against her. 

Several of the steamers employed by England, Franci^^, i^d 
the Austrian Lloyds are splendid boats, and there is some talk 
of putting some such vessels on the lino as the ** A.rg6, 
belonging to the General Screw Steam Navigation Company, 
a vessel which w'Ciit round the world, 27,000 miles, ift Hi 
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^ uji atBlftCkwall \mder tlie active superintendence of 
liVatfd ZdIirfcbV the Turkish consul. . 

’‘Tt 'l&ii k giraWful, heculifui vessel, Tvith odmirjjJilo engines 
^tSudBfftV.. Xiexeons regretted that she was 

. M costly hy WiC government for a royal yacht, 

sfe’imji,' the'oht ‘’Hilton Jolliffe," 
4lBy®<i?’stSt)ri& .oVfet'»ecu hy the Turks, who, along the coast 
' 'wfc' wer4,a« alarmed 'as the- l&doos on the 

W ''»»arpW%«d''t}y iho' Sultaft, 'and fmf many 

■ ■ Itolilit' iadd ■* doaetr 
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days, effid rede out a fearful storm witiiout . th^ 

passengers being disturbed from theiir 
The time is soon coming when v«j«»^b will; ruh^ - wi^loUt 
stopping, a distanco of miles ai a sp^ed of 20 iniW^l>cr 
hour. Already^ the West India Company’s steamer 
‘Plata” has run 4,000 isnto ^at L2 aii hour,, in a 

tempestuous oceans ’ '"V ■ ■ ' 

- We dhall soon oobsid^- Ik jwney to^^C 
Marseilles, a8a:ittit*ti'''tiriflih* Ottr'Comm«»ee_Wj.«h-'H*,^ 
part of the woria:#'''ak«!id‘f hapiortaat, and .with' 
peace fa-'yith ^gysttfieatioit, ■ 


a'rw«ii« aiW«»s|!M 









A KEW ^ro}^)s from austbalia, 

!",, \iiT WILLIAM HOWfTT, ^ 

JlcJvor Utr^^m^jSi l''i0toniXfJufy\,l85^> 
On »iy arrival in Australia, 1 found the ignorance of the British 
public extreme as to the actual state of aHairs there.. Conse- 
(juontly the whole body of passengers in the Kent, in which I 
came out, were in great consternation at the discovery wdiich 
they made. The astounding price of everything ; the aatoimd- 
irig charges for conveying luggage from the ship to the town 
wharf,' and again from the wharf to any quarter of the city, 
amounting to more than the freight all the way from London 
thithgr, 16,000 miles. The next to impossibility of procuring 
the ‘meanest lodgings, at rates for which you might almost 
take a house iu llelgrave-squaro ; the charge of five shillings 
a week for permission to pitch a lout oii. the waste lands near 
the town; and the discount, at that time, of 20 per ctnt. 
taken on Bank of Enghmd I im mediately WTote to a 

leading morning ]Kiper stating this fact, mid the letter had, 
as I learn, great <di'ect. I hutc seen many geutlemi'n here who 
thanked me for so oirportnnciy jmtting them on their guard, 
induoing them to ning out I'nore money with thorn, and that 
in gold; by W'hmh they had avoided much difficulty and lossl 
But there Btdl needs a warning voieo* and that a loud one, 
addressed to the thousands and h ns of ihoiisiuuls who are still 
thronging towards this colony, in the certain belief of making 
a speedy fortune "at the diggings. It appeals from the news- 
papers, that the gold mama is still on tlie increase — has not 
yet even reached its height, and that it is only the Umited 
number of fihips piocuraulc for the voyage wdiich pi^cvents a 
still greater number of enthusiastic adventui’crs from rushing to 
the shorq^ of this Austral El Dorado. 1 do not suppose that 
any wariiing, any sober statomont of real i'act, will check this 
mania till i^has run its course. Like the railway mania, it 
' wjU drive on its victims till there has been such an amount of 
misery arid disaiipointmcut, as sliall drown and o\crpow'ur 
even the clamorous vi ices of interested parties, iuid the thirst 
for the sudden acefuisition of wealth. As I have cwiine out here, 
however,, partly to make myself personally acquainted tvitU 
the whole gi'dd and gold-digging question, and, liaving done 
‘tha% to nuik ' the public acquainted with it, I should not 
feel that X fuUUlm^ rsiy mission towards my fellow- 
countrymen if, *evcu at this stage of my progress, I did not 
OiideavouT least to set them right os to the prospects which 
this colonyA’cally bolds out to emigrants. 

I will lugiiq thtufoio, at onco by staling that those 
florid and extravagant accounts which have been' sent out 
from 'Victoria to all quarters of the w'orld, of fortunes to be * 
nJKide, and that in a very brief time, by gold-digging, are 
cinxity, base, and uUaclous. In Lord Denman's pliraae, they 
are ‘*a dedusiou, a mockery, and a snaie,'* They are more — 
they are a gross delusion, a cruel mockery, a most fatal and 
ittPTltablo spare ! 

I do nut mean h) say that there is not gold, and a great deal 
of gold, in Victoria. The quantities announced Irom time to 
time as having arrived in London, the ten tons at onco landed 
from the Australian, and the large nuggols from Balaarat, ■ 
are suftij^jienT. evidence oI thot. But what I mean to say is, 
that this gold i? not found i)i sucli (xuautites, or with such 
ease, as was xi-presented by the enraptured Victorians# and m 
the despatches of the governor before 1 left England-— state- 
ments which, taken liter .lUy, would induce any one to believe 
that he had nothing U* do but to coiue over to Moimt Alex^ 
atukr p Ih+ndjgo, shovel up a heap of gold in a week or 
and return home. Buch accounta, I presume, must sUll,^ 
bo , circulated in England, or the mania of emigt^ion could 
not rim go iultcmisldngly higik m ii appears to do. AVhcjtt X 
'\jras down in ijLelboume a few weeks ago, no loss than sjpc 
thousand pemus arrived in one week, in th$tt port alone fr^an ' 
Enghmd. The environs of the town vvere covered with tehsto, , # 
as 'with the ahostBe-army ; those Ij^ing thoonly ‘ 

h which vbe heVly^a’mved'^ould. fiinl ' The ^ 

'Mm crowded, nay ^ rather glutted >vjth p^pJd> tSingle ^ 
wctedetling for M and the price of evervtkina wae 


48. a pound ; ftour^ £3 108. d bag ; I1B7, iCO a tou $ Ua^ dCl A 
bushel; bqots, pair; firewood, il3 a eart4oad I 
for building, which, in lb43, were 8s, a thousand, d@12 1^* ^ 
thousand; and so on. The inhabitaiiis are at their wits' etid 
to know wdiere all the people tlius arriving, at the rate of d 
thousand a day, were to bo lodged, and the newspaper^ gave 
the most harrowing accounts of tlie miseries which these UeW 
arrivos were suffering, from being turned out on the whwves 
at evening amidst the darkness and the drenching Yaihs^nf 
winter, and not^ knowing where to find a shelter fov their 
hcatds. I refer you to those accounts in ilte papers them* • 
selves. , . 

Now all these x>oople come out flushed with the hope of 
ecTtaiu and sxjecdy fortune at the diggings, and are, of course, 
wofully dibappoiiited. 1 have seen scores returning almost 
immediately to B-ugland, denouncing in no measured ‘ terms 
th(' iinj) 08 ition which had been practised upon tliem. I have 
Been and convcr.sed witli hundreds, £uul 1 rarely found the 
man who was not comxdahiing of having been grievously 
deceived by llio accounts bent to England of the country, of 
the climate, and of the enormously remunerative nature of the 
gold fields. In fact, there has been a great deal of what is 
vulgarly enlled tjammon jdayed off by interested parties, to 
draw a x>opuUition to this colony, 'l‘he climate has b^en re- 
ju’csented .as pcrfccrion, as ^omethi^g quite etheriul ; the land 
of “unrivalled fertility that is the favourite phrase — and 
the means of X)eisunal aggraudusement as boundless. 

Ail this has been a falsa and foolish xmlicy, because' the 
coilntry, the climate, ami the ciii)acity of the colony for en- 
riching ilb luluibitautr*, x»ropeily and fairly stated, are buiti- 
ciently good to draw a large l^ooy of enng ranis, and to make 
them X)rohperous. 'I’he evil is not in the country, but in the 
frito colours in whic'u unprincipled bX)eculaLors and lond- 
joboers have jorayed it. The miechief has been, and is, not 
i\i i>eople coJding to this country, but in coming to it under 
the influence of exangeiated and false roiucscnlationt-, and 
tlnncc imbibing a disgust lor what, under other circumstances, 
would have i>3eabed and remunerated them. The climate 
eertairdy is not perfection, but taken in the W'holo circle of the 
year, is a very fine climate. The land Lj not all of unrivalled 
fertility- there are millions and millions of acres of perhaps as 
sorry land as the world can show' — but still there is plenty ot 
tine land, and that lying neai’ the coast, while the rest is well 
adapted for huge herds of cattle and flocks of sheex^ to roam 
over at large, and to suyqdy the colony with moat, and England 
with wool. Whafis wauled to x>rdvent" disappointment, and 
to insure satisfaction, comfort, and pr(»sx)efity in the great 
body of emigrants, is sinqdy that,lhey fhould know rejilly tho^^i 
truth of things — the truth divested of all false colouring, 
whether that of interested sxiccidation, of voh^tr-dc-rom on- 
thubiaiSim, or of disgust generated by imposition. There are 
thousands who have come hither and failed, ^and who have 
gone back cursing the country and those whose florid descrip- 
tions had brought them to it, w'ho; had tlicy come with correct 
viewK of what ihoy really might txi>cct, would have had no 
■cause to rvjgret tludr vibit to Victoria. I shall, therefore; in a 
few remarks on gold-digging, on the climate, and oh the real 
prqsiieela of advantage which the colony holds out to emi- 
grants, endeavour to inevcnt, as far as in me lies, fiituxe false* 
expectations and consecutive disappointment* 

I repeat it, then., that gold-digging is not the road to fortune 
in this conttry, I have seen plenty of peddle who have 
enriahed themselves, and some a comparhtivoly shovt time^ 
in trade in occupying squatting stations, that is, being sheep . 
ond cattle farmers ; and in speculations in land, chiefly in town 
allotments ; but X have never yet met with that man ivhb has ^ 
mifie a Icrtune by gold-digging. <lt hi true, 1 have hi^atct 
.'marvdlons stories of such mcn,«>imd still niof^ 

. oh^s of wonders doing on the diggings, buj; in eveiy^ m#Mi^ 

J have searched these miracles to the bottom-^i X 
. Xmynpiiado it my business on all o^ea^ioidi to db . 

^emselvcs' into MooNsnte. 
y^y^flpronderfW on the' diggings 
that wy are v^'marvefioim h^Tiha' 



and moat irteaistibly $pleiadid by the tiin^ they reach 
I have now been more than nine nsonths in fhe 
qOli^ny, have ttaveljed at 3^st 700 miles to different diggings, 
fbimishsd with letters from the governor himself^ and others 
of ^0 most inffuential men in the country, to the gold ebmr 
mlsSioners in the gold fields ; living in intimacy with thoso 
gentlemen, and also going familiarly ampngst the working 
diggers, so that I htivo Jiad overy means of testing the truth or 
falsehood of these marvellous stories ; and the result has been 
everything marvellous has vanished', and a stern reality 
has remained Mind. 

Let us take as a sample of the fortunes of gold-diggers, or 
rathej; of gentlemen coming hither to assume that character, 
the <?|ibin passengers of tho ship in which 1 sailed. These 
amounted to aboxit twenty-four, and of these something more 
than half tried their fortunes at digging, or on the diggings. 
The rest, intimidated hy the accounts which they heard in 
Jdelbounie of the hardships and the little profit attending 
digging, settled down in Melbcmmr, in situations or in busi- 
ness for themaclvcf. All of tb.cse, or nearly all, have done 
well. One of the most confident men whom I have heard 
of as coming out, avowedly to try his fortune as n digger, 
was in this same ship. During the voyng<> he was amongst 
the most panguine icgardhig the fortunes to be made of 
the whole company, and full of schemes for going a-luad 
up the country, far beyond the ordinary diggings, and there 
finding hitherto unexplored treasures, and coming dov, /i 
again loaded with them. 'Hie information which he received 
in Melbourne at once cooh'd his cntliusifisni, and hn never 
ventured to tho diggings except on nn expc-rjTTicntal trip or 
two in the private escort. Since then ho has been hanging 
about in Melbourne importuning th>: govtnnment for a post, 
and just now, that is, after nine months’ wash' of time, has been 
sent up to the diggings as nn assistant gold commistnonor- -a 
sort of vespeclablo banishment, but by uo means a profitable 
one. The rest of tliore who at once cut all idea of the diggings 
have done well iu trade. 

And what have the digging moiety done ? With the excep- 
tion of ourselves,, only two of thein'hnve done anything hi rll. 
One of these two made a sliort campaign at Ihdaarat pretty 


successfully, but whs soon conviiie^Hl a I he could do much 
better with far less labpur, and having good bunking con- 
nexions in the colony, .settled d.owu as a gold-br(>ker, and is 
making a larg<; incjonici, odi*.r individual wub the doctor of 
tho ship, who succeeded at t)ie diggings, not by digging, but 
by practising. The rest speedily abandoned tin* diggings in 
disgust, and some of them made the best of their way home. 
One gentleman, who was all enthusiasm on tho voyage, and 
declared that he would go up to tlui diggings and wo.uld not 
come down again i^r two yetirp, vx* mot on Ids way back 
before wO reached tho gold-helds, most inilignimt atwdiatho 
called, the hoax that had been played off ujmn him, at the dig- 
gings, and by the climate. Ho Joid found the only men almost 
who could procure nny gold, wwkiiig under a blazing sun up 
to the ipiddlo in cold water— mtcnsftdy cold water running from 
the mountains : they were, at once, streaming with perspira- 
tion and chilled in their lower extremities as with the chill of 
death. They obliged to work day and night by turas, in 
)>aTties dtf from fourtc'ch to twenty, to keep the water down, 
whib tho black ooze at the bottom of tlieir holes stunk as 
. vilely aa any sewer. He himself had suffercd*sovendy in hia 
h^ealth, and was nemdy blmd widi the opthalmia, .occasioned by 
the intolerable stvarmii of liiesi which are the curse of the 
,eotmtty dixring the auntmor months* TTlia gentleman lost no 
in shipping himself back W England^ where he would" 
last the worse for lus expedition. 

' , of our feUow-^jasseugers were not for behind him on 

bfti^ ^uite satisfied with the taste they had had of 
Twp.dth^^rs wore not so fortunate j they died 
one of a, gentlemim of very exten- 

' WJsi? on the golden Ihbles 


d^Jl ih a very 

' ' ' i '’,0he;df 'thy 


visits at the Ove»a diggings wos'^ his grave in the bushv 
Such have been the .fortunes -of the fnbin passengers of one 
ship. Of the intermediates I know little; but I hate heard 
of none that have hod much success } but of one, a healthy, 
young man, who died from tho bite of » feeufipede at t?ie „ 
^gold-fields, and of a widow lady, whose throe childrcsit; werb' 
all swept away by the country foror in a very few wrecks; 

Such, I say, have been the fortunes of the paasenge^^S Of 
that one ship- -such, I doubt not, would^bo pretty mudi thhfe; . 
of most ships w-hich arhvc hero. *In fact, numbers on oom^'g 
into port, and learning tbo real state of tilings, haye never '' 
quitted tbrir ships at all, but taken their passage back iti the ^ 
same vessels. But what h the fact? If these gcntlei^en qf 
whom 1 have been speaking had come out truly informed, as. 

If) the ooiintry and its capabilitits, they might every one of 
them have ‘done well, Instc-ad of being the victims of the 
gold-digging delusion, they would have engaged in the trade 
of the place, and might have made fortunes.^ But they were 
possessed by a delusion, most eulpfddy fostered by interested 
^larties ; and in their disgust th-.'y turned away from the 
c(dony, altogether iuoapabhi of seeing tho truly golden oppor- 
tunities at their feet in the shnyx* of trade, or in tralBcking iu ^ 


town allotments. 

The s('K)ner, therefovo, that tlu' gohhdiggiug delusion iS fot , 
rid of the better, and that ccitainly would not coutiimo Jong , 
if the p^'C'plc in England really knew what going to the 
diggings meant. It s(*cma a vt-ry easy thing in England, with 
railroads andgdod mactrdamifted liigh-ways, to go some eighty,' 
or a hundred mih's, and just dig a few holes of four or five - 
feet deep, as is generally represented, and pitk up heaps af 
gold ancl great dazzling nuggets. But 1 will tell you a Uttle 
of what it is to get up to the diggings in a. csountry which has 
neither roads nor bridges, but plenty of bogs and rugged 
mountains to erops, and deep gullies and str^eams to get 
through. <>urselvca have now been id no months in tho 
colony, and it has taken up/rc months of that time in travel- 
ling, or ratjier dfngijUng ^ to the diggings. Wo have had a 
cart with a couple of good horsc.s to carry our tent and ' 
clfects; we have had letters to the principal settlers on 'the 
lUtferent roads, and eveiy possible advantage; yet, spite of 
all this, and of tho delenniiiation to flinch from nothing^ '' 
till we lio.d accomplished (»ur object, such has been the ra^o 
of our progress. Liu^t summer wo wTUt to the Ovens efig-r 
ginga, which were repiesented to be I-IO miles off. ^ye 
found them 220. Wo found the road<j, or rather iracks^ — 
for roads, as I have said, there aro none -’•bo frightful 
from deep bogs, steep and rocky hilla, deep ravines, and# 
iinbridg^^d streamfi and rivers, that after 1b‘e most arduqu® 
exertions > loading and ur loading, digging our cart out of bOga 
and draggmg it by slow degroo.s over hills, seeing bullock, 
drays smashed ever and anon in the road, and horses and bed- 
loekK lying d('ad, killed in thb vain endeavour to ^et idong — 
our own vehitde broke down midway, mul wo were, as it war^^ 
jiinned to the groimd, wdth no means of getting away, in a, ^ 
burning desert where tho sun was, from day to day, at 120* in I' 
our tent, and compelled to drink stagnant water, till 
all, more or less, attacked with dysentery. Eor myself I wad 
very near giving up the ghost there ; and I doubt wjjjeth^t 
of us would bavc got away alive, had we not found the.hoiMie!. 
of a hospitable settler not far off, who at oiice tmm afid re- 
moved us thither. We reached tire diggings ' 

and found that there was nothing to be done time, so ,we made 
our way right a-hcad up the untracked bush toward^f the , 
Snow 7 Mountains; whore wo dug for two months with as mnOh 
success as most find, But wo wove soon tracked a»d foUaWfi!id;SS 
—followed by thousands, for suoh is tho vast number of peojdq'l 
now in the, diggings— I suppofe riot less tlwm,.200,000’^-4ha'j;;;:;ji 
competition is as hdt and severe as it is in any city in Bh 
At every rumour, of anything being fouiid on any parilq 
spot, there is a as it is called, -of htmdrcds end 1“ 
tho gl&pnd extent is literally toim i 

ua.dej?':'the of the throng, 






tHB OF AW* 

GROtrPS IN mabblb; 


, Xw» two |;toups i;v^hich wo lior© present to our readers, cannot 
' C^tainly merit consideration on account of the novelty of their 
subject. There arc scores of stories, old and new, about the' 
fidelity of the dog, and what brave deeds dogs have done to save 
a master’s child from harm. With mallet and chisel M. Lcchesne 
has told such a story! Here the sportive child, with hi's huge, 
shaggy companion, half guardian, half playfellow, is attacked 
by a'serpent. The scaly monster is ready for the fearful dart, 
and the boy’s peril is imminent —the dog, with a look of 
mingled rage and terror, regards the reptile as if uncertain 
W*hat to do. But the next group tells the end of it, There 
the serpent lies dead; tho dog has not only “ scotched ” but 
killed hun outright ; and the child hangs upon the*neck of his 
good friend, whose kind, gentle, loving look affords a fine 


grew pale as Gelert, Bie hound, his boy's ooinj)auioi^, bowled; 
forth, while his lips and fangs ran blood; how Llei«r^yh 
sought his child, a fear at his heart thathC darad not express, 
but sought in vain, and at last, in frantic rage, supposingdhe 
dog had devoured his little one, drew his sword and slew tho 
creature as it fawned upon him ; how the dying yell of th^ 
dog was echoed by an infant's cry,* and concealed beneath A 
mangled heap he found his rosy boy unhurt, while undernea^^h, 
the couch a great wolf lay nil torn and dead. 

Ah ! what was then Llewelyn’s pain ! ^ , 

For now the truth was clear. 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain, 

To save Llewelyn’s heir.” 

Something like this story, without its tragical ending, is 



ATTACK AND ALAKM, 


’ contrast his former expression. The story is simply and 
' plearly told, and both designs are worthy of high praise. 

As to tha novelty of subject, painters and sculptors rarely 
.^invent. The creation of people and scenes is not their prin- 
object. Commoidy they are content to draw' thesul^ects 
i from history, sacred 6x profane, legendary 

imagination of the poet. They do not seek in 
to ^ original, but rather to present ,such scenes and 
as may occa.&ioi» the spectator at the ffrst glance 
/to that subject ; it is their effort io seijse upon 

whai^ }iii' IWtidy ettgaged the public mind) dsid to pwsent it 
new linithagfc 

R|^ybbdy''im» ;«f the hdeUiy of the dog, ^ 

‘ affeSti«|[ W AV e remeiiber lip^sr the , 



that which these groups present, ■ I'hc devoted attachment ot 
the dog to its owmer is as true as it is mteresting.^'His con** 
slant love is never chilled even by neglect'; ho cannot be 
estranged by ingratitude or harshness ; be demotes his whole 
attention to his master, obeys hie coxnmmids with debility and 
oheerfulmss, tracks his steps, and watches hl« looks* ' Few 
companions are more i>ka3ant than" a canine fSvonrito, and 
few indeed ore the friends lluit are to bo found moto true and 
loyak Who need be ashamed ol s]jeaTking in the prai^to of the , 
,4o0 . 3>id not Alexander the Great erect a.city in , 

, one of these f4vouribt*s? and Solon did not thiuk H .. 

^ him to record the ffdelity of that dog who leajpt.Uj^n . 
Jifjiheral pile of his master f and perished in? the dutne^ ^ // . , 

"Mt/IiWbesne has sculptured a high ^loglum 
The actors Jn his drama he' has 
' ^ari^'ifcnd ^lished ’with exquisite de^e^< 0 :^; 

'moijSf: m. the i»O»iti0ii^« , tlu? ' 





Out doubtless reou^mbet tbe piaster, costs of tlu^oHu^o 

subjects which were exhibited during 1851 in the Orj^tai 
P^ce, flUd for Wl^ich a prize medal was awarded to the artist. 
At that :they attracted a great deal of attention! und 
pebple be^an to inquire about their Fculptdr, a young French 
artist just rising into' fame. 

Both groups are admirably adapted for the entrahee of 
park, a garden,, or noble mansion. They are the fitting 
emblems of fkithful guardianship. But in the present state of 
pijhllc taste it does*" not follow that a work of art should 
ocCui^y the position W'hlch is most appropriate for it. Sculptors 
and painters both feel this alike. We do not yet thoroughly 
understand the utility of beauty. Sculpture apd painting are 
regarded yathor as ornamental than essential. Yet the culti- 


vation of tas^e, the eucouragehient of all that posribly 
contribute to tha^ desirable end, is one of the mosi iuiportamt 
works of the age. We hare great, deep, serious lessons 'Jfct , to . 
learn in this particular, especially here hi Bhgland ; wo are in 
danger of forgetting th'art: philosophy which teaches fis tnSt tjbe 
beautiful is ’the priest of the benevolent. When oUr , 

Exhibition waS (^en, it was said that in sculpture — th^l, 
formative art in which England has, on the whole, least of 
distinguished herself, in which she is even less independeriit 
and less technically profteient than tlic rest of modern Europe-^ , 
the stand wc took wtis low indeed. In this there was muCH 
truth: French and German works threw us into*the shade. 
Why w’as this? — how did it occur?— how long is the sitno 
thing to last? „ 



VlCTOttV AND GIUTITCDV:. 


IMllERS ANJ> M.P.’S; 
on, 

/ L 0 E J) S I> C O M M U N 8 . , . 

\ COMMONS — TUB SPIfAKEIl, 

of Speaker has gradually come to ho whW it is. At 
first' ixis pbWfts and privileges 'werahut vague ly d<>fined. With 


b<kh i’p iaud: gut' pf parlltoent. As a pHvy eouucillor, he has 
■ .Though on uom'mpiri occasions 

, 


named before them, and so ought to bo on all solnmfi and 
national occasions. To secure his, pcrfe^:t independence# ho 
ceased, in George the IH.'s reign, to hold any ofiioe of profit 
under the efown. His salary is £0,000 a year, ^elusive 
of a furnished residence. A t the end bf his official labputS# , 
he is generally rewarded by a pecr^'e, and a pension of 
for two lives, podd descxiibes his ckities as follows ;*t-To fell, A 
' to the sovereign petitions or addres^sea iVom the commonsi^ t;; 
-to delivei' in the rbyal pr^Cnce# whether at the I^alac©,.b«t;i4iii 
the House, of Spelt Speeches arc usualjy/m^'^^ 

behalf of ^ '/tti' manage, ''in the. name, 

where at th^e 

t,he ^ * 








/ by tbe house ; to e^'erdse tigrilfthoe in to 

; pHvi^t© bills* pspceially with a view to ptotect ptopexty in 
genoraJ; or the rights of individuals, fi-om undue eneroachment 
or injury ; to express the thanks or approbation of the com* 
mens to distinguished personages ; to control and regulate the 
subordinate oillcors of the house ; to entertain the members at • 
dinner* in due succession and at stated periods ; to adjourn 
'Pthe house at four oVldck if forty members be not present; 
to appoint tellers on divisions. The Speaker must refrain 
from debating, unless in committee of the whole house. As 
chairman of the- house, his duties are the samo as those of 
any other president of n chdiberative assembly. When Par- 
liament is about to be< x)rorogiied, it is customary for the 
.Speaker to address to the Sovereign, in the House of liords, 
a speech recapitulating the proceedings <jf the session. It is 
hardly necess^y to t^cld, that during the time the Speaker is 
in the chair, ho wears n gown and wig, and tliat tlie mace lies 
upon the table, but is immediately removed if the Speaker" 
leaves the chair and the liouse goes into committee. When 
the N'qos and Ayes are equal, wo must also Tcmcmber tbnt 
the Speaker ha^: the casting vote. AVc imagine few men are 
more glad to find the session over than the Speaker. It is 
true, at the latter end of a session the house is generally in 
cominittoe, but still the Speaker is required to be on the spot, 
to rosuino ordinary business when the cnramitt(‘t', i» over. 
Still, however, the amount of work docs not generally do him 
much harm’, ts it is only this last ^(‘asion that itRcems to tiavo 
ever entered the imaginations of Tuemhers of Parliament that 
the Speaker could be ill, and on that account unable to dis- 
charge his official duties. Generally the Speakers have been 
tomarkabk* for good health. However, Sir If. IngUs evidently 
believes that a Speaker may he laid up as an ordinary man is, 
and thinks it but right and proper that for such a contingency 
the house should be prepared. Il is rather singular that it 
shbuld be left till 'now to settle siK-h a point. There are 
instances in whicll extratn dinary care lias been taken of the 
Speaker’s h(‘alth. Sir Vieteher Norton having given great 
offence to ministers by his conduct In the session of 1780,' Jiord 
Germaine, pathetically lamrnting the xweearlous state of Sir 
Pletcher‘8 health, moved that Mr (hnn wall W chosf'ii Speaker 
instead. Sir Fletcher aJr.“Mrcd the house that li is health was 
quite recovered; his fiicnds did the same. All was in vain, 
and the nominee of the ministers was aptioinled in his stead. 
But such cases are v( ry rare?, and now the house ha*s wistly 
resolved, that in case of the Speaker’s absence through dlneAS, 
the chair should he taken by the ('hairman of il\e CJoiunrlueo 
of Ways and Moans. As it may interest o.ur readers to learn 
the form obrerved W'lnm tbc Sj^eaker elect is inirocluc<‘d to 
Majesty upon the occasion of his election, w'O add it here. 
When tlie Speaker has been chose n, he appears before Mojf^sty 
with the following address : — 

Most Cjhacious Sovkiibion., • 

'I'he kniJ?Ut8, cith.ens, and of year ITe tsc of Comuioas, 

in ohedlonec to your ro)ul cotnmands, have ] ro;(\ ded to the ehoieo 
of a speaker. They have amoog them jnany worthy i)ersons 
eminently (piahtled fer so great ii trust, yet, v.ith too favourable 
ari eye, have east upon mp, who am really eotihoioue to myself of 
many infirmities remh’ring me much uufit for so great an employ- 
ment. And 'ultho^ig'.i iv.y esiuea', ours of excusing myself beforo 
them have not been Ml(v'es^ful, yet they hevc he<tn so indulgent as 
’ to permit me to eoutinne my iyo\iw Utereiu * beforo y<Air 
Majesty’s nuASt piereiog and tlNeetoitig judgment. 

..'I'he yeno’ratiou due to Majesty, Avlnch lodgeth in every loyal 
makes it not an (.osy matter to sjjeak before 5 ;our Majesty 
'ift'imydiuw? or in any captivity Btu. to speak, before ymir Majesty 
exaltation, thus ^lovion^ly j^npimrteU and attended, afid 
fiV House of Commons, ><?qnire«» greater 

/ without feerthgttho pOv^Uc'affdrs, wh«roJd'''ybti» 

kingdom, ttt this jum Caro of time, are ao -kigldir 
i' redwe dtitriment throng n,|ay weabatcst. , ,, 

, > plain ^ jhhiublc Iwiatti' at 




having assumi ' -^e' . Mtsot ^ 

qualified and fitted foir tte appointment,*’ the peril, 

then prays on bf^half of the Oommona : - ^ . 

1. That, for our bettor attendance On thO public service, we and 
our servants may be^ free in our persons and pstatos fkpm arreeti 
end other disturbances. ‘ \ 

. 2. That in bur debates liljcrty and ftoedom of speech bo allowed 
to us. , ’ 

if. That, as occasions sliall require, your Majesty, upon qUr 
humble suit, an(\ at such Umee as your Majesty slmll j^dge season- ^ 
able, will vouchsafe us ac^^fess to your royal i>orson. 

1. That all our proceedings may recefve a ftiv<>urable construction, 

To this second address, of course Majesty, replies in an 
equally agreeable manner, and so .the, matter onds* This 
form has been in use since the time of Charles II. ^ 

P A HT. I AM K NT AHY I' RI VI LEG ES . 

Some sturdy Kadical, as he reads the fSitlo of this chapter, 
may j>erhap8 utter an exclamation of ari unpleasant naturen 
My good sir, you are decidedly wrong in doing this. A mem* 
her of parliament in the discharge of his duties must be pro- 
tected, and that implies,, he must possess privileges of some 
kind more or less. Again, it may be urged that, inde- 
pendently of that, he deserves them ; for no man has to work 
liarder than a con.scientions M.B. 

Thu privileges of the house are extensive, but at the same time 
they are indefinitt' and nneertain. Some have become obsolete ; 
for instance, payment of members. From inquiries made by 
Sir Francis Palgrave, it appearri that the sums demanded by 
knights of the shiro wck; not always uniform. Sometimes one 
knight rc^-eived 3a., and his colh^ague J)ut 20d. ’The'Writ do 
evpensis fi^r Thomas de Luda and Jtditmnos de Bonninghall, in 
February, 1324, .ineludes a charge of fourteen marks for 
twenty-four days’ .attendance at the parliament, 'and two days 
coming and two days rotnrning, at tin* rate of 3s. ^d. each per 
diem, TTiere is a record A>f the sluTiff of Sornerectshiro being 
attached to answer for having asRessod the wiigcs of one of the 
knights of the shire at lod. a day only. The boroAjgh mem- 
bers do not appear to have born so well paid. The corpora- 
tions were economical, and drove hard bargains. A curioxia 
.agreement, made between John Strange, member for Dun- 
wich, and his constituents, in H03, is preserved, by which it 
appears that the honourable member consehtod to take for his 
wages no more ‘‘ than a cade full of herrings and a half barrel 
of herrings, to be delivered on Chri'vtrnas next coming.” 
Surely -with such a slender allowance the most economical 
borough reformer could not find any fault. In later times, 
tho members wcie better j)rnd. The remtiant of the Long 
Farluiment raised tlie sum paid to members to £4 .a week. 
The last man who took the benefit of this x>rovision was 
Andrew Marvel, who surely earned his wages, if over popular 
representative did. At the present time, members of parlia- 
ment enjoy, as one of their privileges, freedom from legal 
arrest and seizures, under' xwoccss from the courts of law and 
equity. Thi‘i, how^wer, does not extend to ixidietsble olS^ccs, 
to actual eoTttempts of the #ourt« of jufttice, or to proccefiiugfi 
in bankruptcy. As formerly exerted, this privilege Was a 
flagrant abuse. I’ho protection enjoyed by the members was 
extended to their servants. It was also made a maliter of 
barter, and exercised by needy friends and retainers. The 
Lords and Commons gave these protections <id, IMuin, When 
prcs'icd for a loan in 1041, the liOndoners replied, ” That by 
reason of the privileges of the members of both houses, lind 
the protections grsTited, cspOciall/d)y tho Lords, a vast sum of 
money is detained from thorn ; so that trade caimot bo driven, 
nor arc they so able to lend money for the service of; the cbm- 
, monwealth as they desired/’ When, in 1677, the Bpeste 
Hssued hiS mandate^ t^ and call inaBpaper prot^- 

the messengers found zk> less thonfifiO 
; alone! In one case, a memhar 

as a'meuial servant, who was fsNmd to' h.avb;ahf;i#^ 

, 42,0)00 a year, a sum equivalent to thrbo that i ^ 








<»f'"4elxifiion, aj»d* ft jwujiref 
It Wftft ' fc time thftt it flrfit nmed the 

‘^llpkkeaf'e to the throne^ In the time of glotious 

Ween Bee^j tWejnivUego was fought f<jt ‘vvlt!^ some 4iihculty# 

* but often tite botise was too C[uiesccnt when this essential 
right was kttaeked* It is to the Eliots, and Woxitwotths, and 
P3rms^ and Hampdens, wt3 owe it that this privilege was not 
crushed lalhiost at its birth. It was they "who won iVee spee^ch 
from de^^mtic courts ; aild for this Ihei^r names should be held 
in lasting honottr* A time, however, soon came when freedom 
of speech was in danger from its. friends. During the Long 
BarUament this privilege was attacked by men of all parties, 

, and of opinions however extreme. An oveibeariiig majority 
scandalously refused to tolerate any difference of opinion frqiu 
tlieir own, Etrtunatoly, the Itoslordiion placed upon the 

• throne a spendilirilt and a Ubenine, whoso necessities com- 
pelled him to. beg of the house, and t (3 whom, therefore, the 
house felt its superiority, and egnin plain speaking was heard 
where it had been long bamsbed, ’When the Devolution took 
place — ^^vhen the bigot Janies threw away his kingdom for a 
mass— when the divine right of kings to govern wrong was 
toni to tatters and trampled under foot— freedom of spceih 
grow' and became strong. The haUghty country gentlemen of 
Engluiid, however tlu'y^night venerate ^n hereditary, hud no 
reverence for a parliamentary king, .«ind ImiFctcd and abused 
aUtheir own sweet will the hero to whom Engl anti owed her 
preservation from Koine and Franev'. in the licu-cis party 
warfare which then began, juid raged during the reign of Aime 
and her sueceesor, wdulst Speaker.' after Speaker was censured 
or sent 10 the Tower, the deed was done b)' the house itself, 
and it is clear that the uvt was airrud in goitcral more at the 
hpcaker than the ypeeedi itfwdf. A Tiay majoi ity stnt Walpole 
to the Tower; Shippen wais scut thither by t'ne Whigs. Incur 
times this paltry revenge is abandoned, andlreedum of .sxieech 
is the universul rule. 'Jlie house is loo wise now' to make a 
inan an oiXouder for a word ; thougli. ot easionally a member 
who feels himself aggrieved may move that the olmu.vioua 
words be taken down. Occasionally members cdfeuding in- 
geniously got out of a scrope. .No man, jieiiiaps, did this 
better than Sir W. Whitolocke, the member for the University 
of Oxford, Opposing some clause iii the Bill of Sottlement, 
he remarked, “ Should the elector of Hanov'-er succeed to thtf 
throne, W'hich I hopci he never will — The conclubion of his 
sentence was drowned in shouts of, ‘‘ To the bai’ 1 to the bar!’* 
But he recovered his presence of mind in the clamour, and 
reftised to apologise. “The queon,’' he added, “is younger 
in years than the elector, and I merqjy expressed a loyal hoi>o 
that ^ she might siuvive him,” Of course, after such a loyal 
explanation, censure was disarmed, 

The remaining prlvUcges of the house may bo briefly de- 
scribed, They have become shorn and diminislied in these 
reforming days. Members no longer frank letters, as they did 
ftt one time, to an alarming extent ; but they are exempt from 
Bm'ijiig the oflice of ehetiff, from obeying subpumas, and serv- 
ing on juries. Every member can introduce one person to the 
Btrangcra’ gallery. Amongst the privileges of both houses are 
the iipvrer of committing individuals to prison j the pow'cr of 
publishing matters, whieh, if not issuing from such high 
authority, might become the subject of proceedings in a vourt 
of law ; the power of difeethig the Attorney -Gteneral tO i»ro8e- 
eute perflons accused lOflbnces against the law, or aflbeting 
the privilege of ParllinpLent: and hnally, a power resides in 
BMfh house refi^ectivtiy of doing anything— not directly con- 
'^ftvenlhg an Aotof may be nsocssaryTor 

the v^dication dr of Itself in the^xeroise of its own 

eottsiitdtibttkl fundti^* inch are the privileges enjoyed by 
our seitaii^V Ws/ no more than right and 

,piopky*,;Sinde 'that skhkIO' repredente the people^ only^soure# 
' 'oftpfolfeal p6-v^^ , ‘ 

V 'S'onns*. ^ 

is ftaif'ft’hieh attend# 
\th1ii 'in 

' ^tha good' ibrme'Ho' 


to thft' House of Lords on,t!hafc,dnyi h^_ better 

by twelve. A ^uperb scene is that which you wiji theit behhi^Vr 
The peers are robed all gorgeous hud gvand, and be8tdoi|^' th^Utj'' 
arc present peer^^sses, glittering with jewels, more grand 
gorgeous still. In the ainbassadoiB* box are the rcpiis#<^tar? . 
tives of the diffbreut courts of Europe, suid not uuffoqudntly 
princes from further Irid,” The sound of the trumpef and 
the booming of cannon aiinounco the arrival of her Majesty, \ 
who, attended by JtCr consort and the chief oilicL-rs of her, 
court, takes her scat amidst her cougrrguted pcvrs. All rise 
on her apinoach, but she invitee them to be seated, and the 
Chancellor, in, her name, orders the Usher of the Black llod 
to summon the Commons (who generuUy rush in in- a most 
confused and dipurderly manner, like so many schoolboys) to 
hear the furthcoming oration. ICeiidfd by the .Speaker, tlio 
Commons at length ariitc, order is ro-'^iored, mrj on his bended 
knee the Chaiicifllor x^resi'uts his royal mi^stress with a copy of 
the speech, which Idis come to be, in our time, x)roVeibial for 
its feeble elegance and unauiVning peispicuil)’. Having con- 
cluded, the Queen gracefully bows to dm house, and retires 
with the same ccremonu s with which t=he entered. The return 
to Buckingham Palace is by three at t)\e latest. The address 
to her Majesty, in both houses, ia mo-ved at live tho same 
evening, atifl in times wK u paity feermg runs high,, is gone- 
rdly looked forward to with grout inten st, as on such occa- 
sions the opposition x>uts forward an aiuondment. In the 
Lords and Commons generally, however, the address is but an 
echo of the royal Rx>cceh, in an cipially coimuoii-idace form. 
The old custom of examining the celUivs of tho House of, 
Lords about ten hours belo'o hiT Majesty' s atiival, is still 
kepi up. Th'3 c'./.'>tom had its origm in the famous GUnpoW’der 
Plot. The txaminatitfu i- i lade by the Lord Clreat^Cham- 
borlain an I tho U.'-lur of tn > Black Jlod, with, a detachment 
of the 3 'M)a»(ii el rim gmud -a pivcautiou we ahonld'have 
Ihougqt almost uniucebSfiry bt oiu time. 

An molt' business is dope in the lower house, we now turn* 
to that, Wlicn iJic Speakcu- Jias got through his prayers, if 
more than,, lor ly members me present tlio house proceeds to 
This is the lime for prcecnting petitions, the subjecta 
which huiricdly stated by the member who preseut# 
them, and then given te one of tlie clerks at the table, who 
vc'iy quit tly slioves tin a into a bag provided for that purpose. 

If people up.igiue, wh< i signing their names to a petition, that 
tlte house wIU read 1 3 bignairi^rcs, they are very much mis- 
taken. Tlicpoiiuons over, and tho Little Peddington water- 
cart bills uud other private business being disposed of, the 
time for lauiug minihieia commences. A metropolitan meija- 
ber rihca to .ask the Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forest# 
wdiether he ks aware of tho disgraceful state bf tho ClcrkenweU 
puinii, or some other equally important matter, 'This im- 
portant matter being dispos(‘d of, tho attention of the noble 
lord the {Secretary of State at the head of the Home Depart-^ 
mont is called to the dhtressing case of John Smitliers, who 
was locked up by the* police, in a violent and unconstitutional 
manner, on a clmrgo of being drunk and disorderly, Ke, John 
Smiihery, at that time and all other times, being quite ^the 
reverse, I'he Home Secretary having promised that, inquiry, 
shall be iiiadc into the matter, an independent member rise# 
to put a question to the noble lord at th© head of. her Majo&ty *8 
government^aft to tho state of our relations with Timbuctoo ; 
to which the noble lord replies by Btatingf that despatches oh 
the subject have been received at the Foreign Office, blit that 
at present ho has not had titae to read them ; but that W 
believes negotiations of a most satisfactory kind at<s? going 
on at tliis moment, and of thl# he U certain, tliat whatever 
may be the result .oi tho «0 negotiations, in no case* wlB: 
the honour and intemt of Groat Brhaln be lost sigfht of* ; 
Then foUqws a meinbor of tho opposition, who wishes to hbbiiv/ • 
tho intentions o| tho government wKh regard to purliamCnl^jXfl 
.vote, by Wlbt,; th^' Maynooth grant,, or 
subject Ott ^ickitl#^.^areoly possible for ministers 
■ answer themselves too 
ing, ^iji, 'Th«»e 




Mateiualh. — Brook’ti Gont/a Iltad Nettinjj uiul 
Cotton, No* 36. Brooks’ Embroidering (loat’s Head Cotton, 
No. 40. Hdther a fine Ktnbroidcring Nc^cdlc*. Steel Mesh, 
No. 12. Steel Netting Needle. 

Work the s.anic number of squares, as in the engraying, by 
commencing on one stileVi, and increasing one at the end of 
every row till you get eufllcicnt length of one side ; and then 


decrease one at the end of every row by taking two loops into 
one. Then darn according to the engraving.. 

Make Rulficient number of tassels to go round. Wind the 
cotton over a carl three inches wide, cut one end, and draw- 
through the loop of netting; and make four more tassels, 
larger ; over a card six inches wide for the comers. Six 
squares measure one inch. 


AllAliESQrE ^J'()Jl.ET.COVBJi IN SQUARE CROCHET* 
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" .m^jiUhy, 

ani, r«S^ '(ijr .Jiiwe worka,^ 'tji^ . ' 

-wkitk' ,^cited fhe -'hopea 'and/fcNiitf' of w:'' 

jk6liionab|e upon tke auotion«et*t hax^O^ ; a^ 

if lye foQow Apochnpa t>f tke pQtter*« iklUl to tkiei^' 
doaiibmtloti; It ia .^^aiauera^^ to find them grouped with the 
rude tmd ^oofith aetoniUea of the Celeaii^ empire. 

J »yal mm^hfimtor^^ of porcelain exist at BerUn, Dresden, 
&evm| ; the latter was established in the reign of Louis 
XV,, and^>j^rohebty, owes its origin to the whim of some 
court favo^lto* Be that as it may, under the fostering and 
mteUigent'^f^ of the French government, it became, either 
from neceM^ty or policy, a scientific school for the improve* 

^ ment and ^riipctihg of the ceramic art— in fact a model school 
for manufactmfers in plastic materials. 

The first attempt at establishing this manufacture was made 
in 1738 at the Chateau de Vincennes, and in ^1755 it was 
removed to Shyres. The establishment comprises a museum, 
and an experimental and a model school, the combined aim of 
which is to attain the highest excellence both of form and 
materials. “ The first ‘object, that of excellence of form, is 
promoted by the museum, which contains not only an exten- 
sive ooUectiOn ^of the best classic models, but ^also specimens 
of every known variety of pottery and iwrcelain of the X)a8t 
and present ages. Samples of the earths, clays, pigments, 
and other materials which enter into their composition and 
decoration, .with specimens of vessels in every stage of manu- 
facture, and, others exhibiting the various aceidents to which 
they fue liaible in glazing, &c.; are arranged with the 

best effect ^ flMdIitate study. 

The object, pf the experimental departi^ent is to attain the 
greatest perfection of material^ by suitable combinations of 
different clays and otier substances, materials for glazing, &c. 
This is accomplished by the employment of the highest 
scientific skill. It is due to the credit of M. Brogniart, the 
eminent geologist, to state that the greatest perfection of this 
manufacture has been attained since the establishment came 
under his able superintendence.* 

The result of all the experiments ^de in this great labora- 
tm'y are aysilablc by other manufacturers, to whom every 
mformation.il liberally imparted. But notwithstanding the 
same materials ate dsed bnd similar processes followed, Sevres 
porcelain is .of .fieer qnal|ty than that of any other manufac- 
tory in Fraitcel Vet, although its products are sold at very 
high prices^; e^ are constantly and extensively in demand, 
they do not supporting the establishment, 

Which is piitlly^ maint^ed from the civil list. 

The origifiil manulhoturo pf Sevres porcelain was of a very 
delicate and i^ble nature, in fact a kind of glass, termed 
poroMne te^t differing vastly in composition and appear- 
ance from e^PW roade, which Is termed porcelaine dure 
or hard pot^ftfe^v Thes^ early productions were impressed 
with the court of Louis XV:, in which every 

feehng for 

a lote of thi;! 
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rial oombii^Si^ ibib mi&sit and piiliest aitiatie'foma. The 
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woririnhh^Vt eontrlhntn, to ^ production of these ^egant , 
worhj(t aerva as tnod^i not only to the manu. 
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regarded as works^bf art«' Vases, .tazms^; 

.f^'clSssio forms, rarely disturb^, by r«WsV(^e bi^] 
with which is the common fault of wpr^;pf it^ 
exeeptad iii ah inartistic spirit) ; but when they do ooch^<il| 
always possess merit, and not unfreqttetttly 
degree of exji^llence. The paintings is the wprk Cl 
high qualifications, nearly 100 of whom arb obnatkhtty 
.ployed at the manufactory. The subjects iwre Ihfihitely v^ 
—landscapes, figures, fiowers, together WUh 
and are of the greatest excellence, which: pur 
^exhibits as far as is attainable. In all thebe rebpQp(kt,l^ 
manufactures at Sfcvres maintam ci great supmiority bvpr Ij^C 
produced at another royal manufactory ---that of 
which appears to have never emancipated itse)f 
trammels that encompassed it at the time of its abhi^^bf 
prosperity, the tinsel age of Louis XV. The oharsnfbjdi^ 
features of the productions of Dresden are contorted fprilSb 
affected prettiness ; while the ornamentation is overloaded bljd 
excessively elaborated In its imitation^, or rather 
natural forms and subjects. The colouring is generally g^udy; 
chiefly for want cf proper harmony of contrast, asi thdpbjectb 
imitated are, individually, oaTefuUy atudiedfirom nature. ( 

But whatever be the faults cbttigbsAfie upon iqmb of t^e 
Dresden productions, it must be admltled thdVtbbs^ pf 0 ^ 
own country are in many instances open to ol^ecdQzi psi tbb 
score of taste. With all our manufacturing lUgokuky/ 
inventive skill, and our commercial enterprise, we arditu^didi^ 
tiouably behind our aeilghbourB in elegance of db^ig^ :|i$d 
tastefulness of 'decoration. Our manufacturera are content tb 
borrow or steal desigim from whatever quarter they cid>> got. 
them- -a proceeding which is. both discreditable and Injurious 
to U3 as a nation. It is a most ehort-Sighted policy to splapp 
ourselves so much at the mercy pf foreigners. For though it ia 
not likely that the unrestricted intercourse now establiihpd 
and daily extending among the nations of Europe will ever bp 
interrupted for any great length of time, yet we shottldlikfe 
in mind, that this very facility of international pommutdpatibiil . 
may operate unfavourably upon the high position Whibh 
England has occupied as the great workshop and mart of the 
world. If nothing but capital is needed to enable our rivpis 
to turn their superior taste and skill to the best acoounti 
w-ill certainly not be long wanting, for capital will alwsjj^s 
flow into remunerative channels ; and unless a dbnidod; 
piovement takes place in the artistic culture of opr oPun^ 
trymen, we may spon find ourselves superseded# ! 

Happily, both government and people tire Al, 

length becoming alirp^o the neoessity of taking kotde StmtO. 
improve the taste orthe people espeolaBy efit^ 

population engaged in manufacture. In IBflf ,i— « committpe:i(^^ 
the House of Commons having tecommefid^ tlie mtijibilshi' 
m^t of an institution in which not theoretical . 

only, but the direct practical appllcatioh of the arts tp , 

fabtore sought to bedepmed an essential elefneuty'* 7 ^ph«^ 
Design were started under Ae putropl^h of goverut^nti 
there js now scarcely a ptimu^thrlng tovm of spy 
once- without one* AnotlMKr .etppv^ the .paiq;' ■. ■■ 
the fomiation of thp Bepsifi^ptjrf;FriB^ 

1852, whioh may titcit 'henbffcs^,,:'’- 

results of the 0rbat !fahil^ion^^ I 

beautiful vases reptep^ted iuour eng^v}ng arc among , 
objects there ezhShitdd to the inspection of the public ^ 
the study# The^ are, as the reader ma^y " 
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JTAPAKESB MyTHOLOOY, ^ 


H4Yiir<3 ^ib*oady entered jnto a Jengtjbened deBCtlptlon of 
Siats^ creed* or priispitive religion of Japan* we now proceed 
to furaiflh the, reader with aome explanation of what the 
illustration which accompanied our remark® was intended to 
represent* that he may be able more*eaaily to cnmpreHltnd the 
artUt’si design. The first figure which attracts the reader*s 
attention is that of the many- armed warrior, at the top of 
the picture. His name is Marin*, and tradition calls hipi 
powei^ul* persevering, brightly flaming. We recognise in 
him Aries, Mavora, or Mars, that mighty deity of the ancient 
Scythians and Thracians, that tutelary divinity who passed 
over with , the Pelasgian hordes, to Greece, and whose sons 
founded Rome, the^city of the seven hills. 

Thus do *we And, at the extreme opposite ends of Asia, the 
same idol, whoso bkth-pUco was central India. That this 
idol did really first come from India, is proved by the first 
syllable of his name, which is seen upon his shield in the oUr 
work, Devmiaffari, and his appearance, costume, and arms, 
lead us to the snme conclusion. The religious books of the 
Japanese hove adopted him as the type of force and power. 
His qualities arc still more .plainly indicated by his companion 
and supporter, the wild boar, ’which is especially sacred to 
him, and is a type of strength and w'arlike courage. 

To the left of Marin* we behold the holy hho, who appears 
in. tbe Japanese and Chinese sagas as a being who always 
forebodes good fortune and bappiness. This bird-like being 
is very generally used' in the decoration of all works of art, 
such as paintings, statues, or metal-work, and is espcciully 
adopted as an ornament for the household ebriiies that arc to 
be found in the residences of the Japanese. The feathered 
creature to the right oT Marls' is Tengu, the guardian of the 
heavens, herald of thp gods, and protector of the kamis and 
their shrines, or Mias. 'I'bis idol belongs to ’the Sintoo wor- 
ship, where it is sometimes represented in human, and some- 
times half-human shape, while at others it is jiicrured under 
the form of a perfect bird. It is phn ed at the principal 
entrance of the Sintoo temples, as a safeguard against evil 
Spirits. It is also home at the head of all the processions that 
set out from the temple before which it is pbicod. 

In our engraving ,we have a representation of nne«(>f the 
many popular legends of Japan, namely, the fight \>f a liero 
with an eight-headed dragon A painting of this subject, iu 
very gaudy colours, is often to be seen in the Sintoo temples ; 
and the priests of the temple which is erected to the hero of 
Yamato, near Atsula, still relate it to the faithful. According 
to their account, an eight- headed devastating raonsicr used 
yearly to appear in Yamaio, and was to be appeased only by 
the sacrifice of a \drgin descended from n race of kings. At 
last, however, a mountain hero, Yumiito^taho, came oeros.s the 
flre-hBlching monster, and engaging m single combat, killed 
it. This hero was, as history infor/ws Amuuo-muru hamo, 
a son of the Mikado Kfii-kooAcn-ttoo, and a youth of rare 
strength and unomimon courag**. His heroic deeds are 
recounU'd iu the Japanese annals, which still preserve the 


th© rwiok buried 

swampy dwelling of the latter ie eaftily 

sketch. ' . . u. 

Like the fablee of alf the ancient gq^s and :herb^,^ tbeif^' 
allegorical perebna^s float iri a kind df indistinct mattlter oviir 
Japan. All around them, however, are a tttitnbei* bf typing 
forms relating to art, science, husbandry, and commcr^i aM 
which, ,as being sprung from facts and not fiction, appear in a 
much clearer wtd stronger light. 

The reader "will doubtless be struck by the bird-like vessel 
to the left. It is a representation of the roW^J'«mo, which has 
stood for ages, as large as life, before the Temple residence Of 
the Mikado, and is a proof of the proficiency that cretitive art 
had attained at a most remote period. 

Opposite this vessel, and borne by a Sintoo priest, is one of 
the five heavenly musical instruments, namely, the big drum. 
According to the popular belief, the great goddess that lights 
the heavens suddenly disappeared, end night lay upon the 
face of the celestial land. Having been affronted by man, she 
concealed herself in a cave, whence music alone cotild draw 
her forth and cause her to bp rrconcilod to man. So high an 
origin do the' Japanese assign to Music. 

The fan, made of the plastic wood of the arhornt^, and 
decorated with evergreen creepers, was in olden times con- 
sidered au ornament fortbc prince’s band. At the present day 
we still see, at tlic court of the Mikado, the fan as simple and 
as plain as ever, in remembrance of the old. manners and 
customs of the country ; while, as the nation became more 
civilised and advanced, its taste for magnificence in all other 
objeitts save tbi.s one bepame more and more pronounced ; 
witness the costly stuffs of g-dd and .“ilk of which the Jupaneso 
arc at pre.sent so fond. 

The Japanese "busbaiulman was acqu<iinted with Makr long 
before European nations were, and h(' h:\.s also ^cultivated 
pampJciHs and nuhwsy that have become acclimated in all 
countries of tho ^h>l)e for connllcMS conturi#>s, 'rhese natural 
products nnay be taken to indicaio the nourishing state -of 
hortieulture and agriculruvc in Japan, but they may likewise 
bn taken as evidence of t\e intcrcourKC which must, 'iu the 
earnest times, liave united nations that were separated from 
each other b)' wide nml surging sca^. 

The reader may, perhaps, at first be inclined to believe that 
in the Bow he 81014)! y beholds an ancient specimen of this 
national weapon. But the philologist will sea iu it more tb»n 
the form of a n.ere weapon, and ree-'gidse the Chinese charac- 
ter signifyin^j a bow, and takim from among those cbaracicre 
whu'h bfbmg to llie infancy of the art of writing, which, as it 
ap))ears in its present mori' mature condition, is represented in 
the little bonks opposite the bow. 

Turning to anoih(‘r part of the pieture, wo behold Japan, 
commanded by the remarkable volcanic mountain, ifusi, and 
lighted bv the rising sun; Cheerful industry ploughs its 
va11ey.s and cultivates even its mountain sides. Sectiira and 
frei; from aTiprehension, commerce and activity gq;,;j|l|j^d-in- 
haiid and animate the bhorcs and harbours with countless 
sails. 


memory of his conflict with t>u^ savag*^, who throw fire at In the foreground we behold, in a sitting posture, t^e 
him, but whom he destroyed by fire. They also mention, in Mikado Tea^tse-ifu^tcfio, who reigned -during the second hjEf^if 0< 
high terms his fifunc-liko sword, which U now preserved as the seventh century according to our reckoning. To tbis 
dno of the three jewels ol the empire. The Japanese us^d prince does Japan owe the rise of the arts and sciences. He 
yeally to believe hi the existence of monsters similar to the was the first to found public schools and erect tompks in 
eight-headed ser]),^n,t destroyed, by the hero, and think that honour of the Chinese phildaophcr Confucius, The ChiStW 
^re servants of the goddess of the sun, w'ho sends them characters which, at an earlier period, had been introduced int^ 
the earth to puuwh men for their misdeeds. Japan from Eutam, a province of the neighbouring country 

' fable cannot f»il to bring to every one’s mind the Corai, were by his exertions spread through thb entity 

©(jliilibftt'bf H^ry ulp» wjth the Terntean hydra; and when the This prince, tbo, who was himself a poet, 

that 11 . elevate ins native language ; and the services JiO ^ 

of hero* descended with the latter to the infernal this ^rtittleular still place him, ^en at the 

tji^ inonster dwelt, and that he held a j head of the hufldred poets Mio wrote in, the jpid 
while cm, we are stiU more sbPUsk'witK'^'gtisgS. ^ ‘ \ 

w^ioh lolaS.'^ewfed ^v''l9!y‘''t!Ke MikadO'*S sick, and statidbug outfro^^' 

' cut’oif'the heSiiiK;;' 'Tlfil ■ 
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^ jmke *rf the peenliiq; rff le of a^ooutromeidf ii if«rom*. Tho»»Ma^<fi{awrt, or' crooki4 jo^el, ' fti» w«U W ornam^&U w^<i 

' nM>ney of the ancient Japanese, arc lying ijjiw the Chin^sej 
J^opohioiib^ the drawing opposite the ^iogoon Has refer* cote A««r«’oo, which was cast in China in the of, thC 
' ,^00 $0 the their and ct«s/o)n4. It represents a sCene Chinese emperor 7An Schi HoArtg**tl (^20 b«®*) and fO ' 

fx^px the eeTemonies Observed on the occasion of the new. Japan, at a very early period, by Chinese impdgtaiits. ; ' 

year, <md shows a reignteg prince, in the character of a father As an instrument for giving the key-note, we see the nld * 
of a fajnlly; inviting good fortune into his house, and hoping Pandean pipes, and as the war- trumpet, the shell bf 'thd' 

that ill-luck will not* enter it. He^'goes, at midnight, in state Tritons. Among the warlike weapons, wo i^erceive the asfe of 

apparel, through his house, throwing about him, on all sides, the Roman forces. We have, also, a representation Of thC 

roasted beans, and crying, “ ^vil spirit, avaunt ; treasures, magnet, which, as early as the seventh century, is mentioned 

come in ! ” The impersonification of the eviUspirit is worthy in the Japanese annals as being a whael that indicates the norM* 

of remark, because it represents the devil as the people are This proves it to have been known to other nations before it • 

taught, to conceive him in the doctrines of Buddhism. It is was discovered by the Europeans. 

with the greatest unwillingness that he obeys the exorcism Considering the veneration paid to the goddess. ofathe Sun, 
compelling hitn to depart and allow riches and treasures to Maris\ who was introduced into Japan at a much later period 
occupy his place. by the disciples of Buddlia, and who is merely a god of an 

The small chapol which rises in the background on a pyra- inferior order, occupies too elevated a position, if considered 

midical pile of masonry, represents an ancient Sintoo sepulchre, as tlm type or impersonification of the religion of the country. * 

The masonry consists of roughly* hewn blocks of basalt, and The picture, however, maybe satisfactorily explained in the ■ 

is exactly similar to the well-known Cyclopian walls. The following manner. 

walls of Japanese temples and fortresses are always built in Maris\ the god of war, hovers over the empire of Japan, 
this manner. The pillared gateway leads to the sepulchre, as which owes its foundation to Zin^mu-ten-woo^ the heavenly 

is peculiar to the Sintoo faith. The pillars of such gateways warrior, who united the various wild tribes inj-o a nation, and 

are made of wood, stone, or bronze. They often rise to an . was the ancestor of a dynasty that has lasted for more than 
immense height, and constitute a distinctly 8ei)arate order in two thousand years. Maris\ therefore, is with propriety 

architecture. represented as continually floating above Japan, warding off 

In the foreground of the picture arc some very remarkable evil with his many arms. the blessing of heaven, looks 

(ibjocts w'hich we have not yet explained. The three-footed mildly down upon the peaceful mountains beneath him, while 
vessel will afford the antiquary copious matter for comparison, 'Tcnfjn^ the heavenly watcher, waves over this land of gods 
The ornament in the form of a crocodile on the cover, the (Zin-hoV) his sword against its foes. Bqld and strong,^ 

tortoise heads at the bend of the legs, and, in a word, the Yamato-fttl't% the conqueror of the many-headed monster, * 

whole form of the vessel will not bo view'ed by him with indif- typifies the race of heroes w'ho have at various times arisen 
fercnce, when ho finds similar ones upon the continentE of from among a people which never bent beneath a foreign 
Asia and America, In Japan this vessed is used as a censer yoke, and which was never conquered since it was a 
on the altat of the tutelary ho\i.sehold god. nation. 


THE VIVARIUM IN THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Tuk organs of sight and hearing in tlic crustacea are small ; in great numbers, a cilib called by naturalists Podtjphthalmus 
their eyes have but very little power of .sight, while their Organ spinastiSf which has vtry long projecting eyes. The Ctincer 
of hearing is at the external base of the antennui, and is com- rurkola^ which the French have christened the Tourlouron^ or 


posed of a.raf-nibranc like that of the tympanum, above which 
is a kind of cell full of liquid, where ends a nerve. Not 
mueh is known as to their seirsc of smelling and taste. Most 
live on animal matter, and very few imbibe any liquid matter. 
Their blood whif<*, or rather of a lilac tinge. The heart is 
situated in the middle of the back, and has but one cavity. 
Its corttsactions drive the blood to the arteries,, which dis- 
tribute it over the body. The veins are very incomplete. The 
' Crustacea being aquatic, their breathing is similar to that of 
other aqu«(tic animals, though some breathe through their 
skin, ' 

All the Crustacea are oviparous. The female, after laying 
her eggs, keeps them for some tiiuc haiiging under her stomach, 
or oven among the numerous flaps of her Jtail, The yoyng 
tmdergo scarcely any change aiier their adult age, except the 


raw recruit, is blood- red, wdth yellow spots, which form the 
letter H very djstinctly, 'I'his species is very common in the 
West Indies. Jhc Tourlourov, instead of living in the water, 
dwells in damp woods. It breathes, however, in the same 
way as the water-crab, by the gills, which, however, rfequire 
more oxygen than water can dissolve, and act in the air like 
lungs. Nature, to prevent their drying up, has placed at the 
bottom of the breathing cavity aoinetimes a sort of cell, which 
receivis the water necessary to maintain hinnidity round the 
gills ; sometimes a spongy membrane in the vault of this 
cavity. * ^ 

These animals live chicflfy on vegetables,- and are ndciutnal 
and crepuscular. 1'hey. dwell in the hills, sometimes a 
long way from the sea ; during the rainy season, they 
quit their land habitation, to go down to tl^e water, T^bey 


.increase of the number of their clawB, 

It would occupy too much time to describe all the genera of 
the class of orustaoea. T^o Pecapod Crustacea are the most 
numerous class. ^The^ head and thorax of tliese crustaeea are 
oonfbunded in d single mass, covered by a carapace.' This 
dorsal buckler projdbts beyond the foreheadj dcscemfe on each 
side to the edge of thopaws, and goes back to the abdomem 
The )^ea and landfCrab are qf this race, ' 

A common^reib fe th© which i« covered 

hy a yellow bead of down* and ho* black claws. The 
clarior of %innaeuji,^ running Ab, which is found on the 
ehores of rhne with anch Velocity* thatn 

day .this ■ 


congregate in large troops, and ’ start on their journey, Th^ 
traveller who is delayed at night in South America on his 
road, will often fall in with this singular atmy crossing woods, 
fields, and rivers at a rapid rate eheekedby no obstacles, and 
sweeping all before them rin their ravages.* These periodical 
journeys are taken in time to renew the water in their gill- 
supplying cells. Po(gor Xiamaout says: Admiral Prakn 
having landed, in 1605, soteeuf his crew on a desert cOast of 
'South America, these famished crabs fell upon them, bit thejl v 
legs,> upset them, «nd devoured them.'* We fancy thin 
he a'tiuveUer*aialAI^ 

.The;aea>||^;,i^. a''kteid''of'crah with very 

fe 'df this 
tisi 



m ' , 

ib# MMiterraufian. The. anciente co»»i4ered it l»a«d to 
^Bpheftis;'' ^ Kfhej^ W%k^' 

t '11*^0 :4f '*0n tMk Mea^;^a^''&t*4hail«r‘6f 

'#ijil <siKwtiwieohii " ''' '‘'' 

Craw-heh and lobatera have their tails at least aa long as 
theuf bodies. They are naturally swimmers, scarcely ever 


' ' ,; ' ' ' '■ 

common lobster {As(»iu$ |A^A<*a), of Vhieh vfe, .gi%.a!(i 
mttstratlbft'ijflg. l)v^' Thii a - to'' tod' -fcliy 

^Ac^yf wd4over^^ :i*Ni 

greenish brown, and the tail ia dotted by yellow spots* ®hfa 
race inhabits the coasts of the milder eUepiies of Europe* 
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no. 2.— ini: ui:dicinal lebcu {Hirtido medicinahi). 








ria. 3. — LtliCllES in VAlUOirS STAUES vV DEVELOVMbNT. 


pale-red colour, and is a favourite article of food ’with, largo instinct of the animal provides. The hermit finds a univalve 
portions of the inhabitants of Europe. A little parasitical shell, in which it inserts itself by means of its hind claws ; 







rio^ i,'— xtiis risHEEMAN^fi 

'hiften Ibtittd 'the this it drags after it, 

★Wish bV fee^ fisKewji^ i* tiikeh he eVto sh&e^pl ihte it ^h^ether, its lb^;l>4Wt^ 

tie % i)has a aloW H^krf year, iii the early montMJ lAim the 



THE IHUSmATtm MAOAZmE OF ABT^ 


J»6 

animal changes its skiHf it goes about looking for a fresh shell 
—a shell more proportioned to its new growth. The crab may 
be seen lodging-hunting with all the care and precision of a 
particular old maid/ It pokes its nose and then its tail into 
every spiral shell it meets, until it finds precisely the fit it 
wants. As soon as the brute finds one which thoroughly suits 
it, the old house is cast away, and the new one popped into 
with the utmost agility. The shell sticks so fast, that you 
can only get the crab out by using fire. Many diifrr^nt 
names have been given to this animal — ^the soldier, Diogenes, 



FIG. 5. — THE vaiiMIcrLAR spitPTJLA [Scrptila veriiHf'uJaris).’^ 


the hermit — all of which are significant enough. A very 
( orrect representation of it is given in our engraving. 

The Birgi are great Crustacea of the Indies, somewhat like 
the I*agurus. The most remarkable of the species is the Cancer 
lairo, or robber crab. This animal l^ves the sea at night 
and climbs up ttie cocoa-nut tree to steal the fruit, of which it 
is very fond. Some of our young readers may recollect a 
humorous scene in illustration of tliis, in the “ Swiss Family 
ilobinson.’' This animal, by its peculiar habits, brings to the 
knowledge of the naturalist a singular anomaly in amphibious 



FIG. f).—TiiK wHALF-torsE {Onhcus ceH).f 


The robber crab is foUow'ed in its land trips by another 
Aiiimal, breathing through the gUU. A rare animal of the 
Bereha species, the Perea mandens^ al^o quits its natural 
element as if in search of the crab, wliich it follows to the 

^ 2, The animal in its tube; 3, Tbc animal out of its riibc; 4 
and /), Extremity of a gilb 

f A, The mouth ; v, The eyes ; o o, The'lim paljfs of feet, the 
anterior of which is fixed below and behind the head ; % the 
third, Mfouv^, and filth paM of elaws; c, Appendages ef ^Ihe 
^nd and third eegments^ haring at their base the qddfie« of the 
i^apiratory organs, i) n. 


trees where it islfredin^. The Perea i» peculiarly embsitituted 
to retain a certain quantity of water to moiit^ the gUla> 
which, by the closing of their extremities, are preserved fropi 
the air. ^ 

There are many other minor Crustacea. One of these is the 
Oniecus ceti (fig. 6), found on the body of the whale, and on the 
mackerel. The Oniscus asellus, or common woodlouse (fig. 0), 



J.JQ, 7.^the FirRHOWED SEA-ACORK {Lepas balan%in), 

and its varieties, arc well known in our houses and gardens. 
It is a small animal, with eight rings of shell. Its gills are 
under the front scales over the tail. They roll up into a round 
ball when touched, which makes them an object of wonder 
to children. These animals frequent retired and dark places, 
and are found often under stones. They feed upon corrupt 
animal and vegetable matter, and rarely come forth, except in 



riG. 8.- -THE n iiiiowED SEA-Af^oRN {Lcjicts bulanuft)^ full 
GROWN AM) on OF US SUELL. 

damp weather. The female collects her eggs in a membranous 
pocket under the thorax ; the little ones come to life there, 
and are carried about by her everywhere she goes. Jf you 
take one of them and turn it on its back, the little ones may 
be seen running in and out erf the membranous pocket. The 
common woodlouse is smooth, of the colour of ashes^ with 
black spots, and a little yellow ; but some are found in the 


PIG. COMMON wooDLqtrsE {OnUcm 

coimtry Whlok Have, like it, ten rings, without counting the 
head and tail* The front is very smooth, of a brown Hue, 
spe^d ^th gray, but without any ycllpw spots. The amn- 
dillo is broad, ainpoth, and shining. It is black, 

. with a little white about tHa edges of the rings. Of the first 
t^ rjb^ wUMi compds^ its Hedyi wStHaiit tbc^H^ 

wai m, mm m wp 

•mmg- 
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Passing fh>xn these to the cirrhipedesi we hnd them to he a 
lixik between the orustaoea and the moUusca. They. all 
belong to the sea, swim freely when young, and then fix 
themselves for tf^er on some submarine body. They adhere 
by the back. Their form is elongated, their bodies are bent, 
and contained in a shell of several parts. They have no eyes, 
their mouth is like that of the Crustacea ; the lower part of 
their body is composed of two ranges of grisly lobes, with two 
horned appendages, with numerous projections. These, about 
four and twenty in number, the animal keeps constantly in 
motion, and thus draws Witlun her little vortex the animal- 
cules on which It feeds. They have their heart in the dorsal 
part of their baekd, and breathe through gills. 

The is enclosed In a kind of gausy cover, 

suspended on a fteshy tube. This tube serves for them Lo fasten 
on to rocks and bottoms of ships, where they are known as 
barnacles. Thefe was a time when birds were said to grow out 
of them. The Sea-acoms are a small species of the cirrhipede 
group. They ate enclosed in a short shell (figs. 7 and 8). 

The class of worms are divided into annelida, rotators, and 
intestinal Worms. The worms of the order of annelida have red 
or highly-colotired blood. Tliis analogy with the superior order 
of animals made some naturalists place them* at the head of 
articul$ited animals ; but in every other point of their organi- 
sation they are compared to insects and Crustacea. Their body 
is long, and divided into a great many rings. Some have 
little spots, which have been suspected to be dyts. The 
mouth is at the extreme end, vrhile they breathe, some in the 
ordinary way, some by gills. 

The wandering aimelida nave the organs of respiration 
fixed upon the lower part of the body, or throughout the 
whole length. They hate little silky knobs, which serve as 
feet. They swim and walk, and Hv 4 J generally under stones, 
among shells or fixed in the sand, A kind of mucous secretion 
spread over tl^ body collects a tubular sheath round them, in 
which they d#ell ; but they can leave it at will. They ore of 
the sea, and very numerous. Home only can be quoted. The 
^Ltimbriem marinttS, or fisherman’s sand- worm (fig. 4), is about 
ten or twelve inches long, and has no gills, save in the middle 
of the body j its bead is not defined, and presents neither 
antennae, nor eyes, nor jaws : fishermen use it as bait. When 
taken up in the fingers, they exude a liquid which stains the 
skin. They are found two or three feet deep in the sand, and 
their retreat is marked by the pile of sand ejected from the 
hole they make. 

The tube-dwelling annelida have no distinct head, no jaws, 
no eyes, no antennaei j but towards the tail are numerous appen- 
dages doing the ofl&ce of all these members. They inhabit a tube. 
Such are the serpulm, which live in calcareous tubes, upside 
doWfili with a tufted extremity, as will bo seen from the cut 
(fig. 6). They have been cidled sea-bruahes. The particular 
specimen given is the Scrpula vermicuiaria of Lmnseus, found 
in the European seas. There is one little known member ofe 
this division, the Dentalium elephaniimm^ which lives in a 
regular tube, slightly arched, and open at both ends. 

The common earth-worms {Lumbriem Urrestrh) are, as 
every one knows, red. They feed on animal and vegetable 
matter. They are the only ones which do not live in water. 
They breathe through their pores, and multiply by the 
division of their bodies into one or more parts. 

The division of suckir*g annelida have no silky down on 
the skin. They have at each "end a dilatable and catching 
cavity, which acts like a tuppit^g-glass. The animal fastens on 
to anything firmly by this means. The mouth is at the bottom 
of the anterior auction organ, ahd is armed with jaws, while 
there are spots around, which may be^eyes. All feed on other 
animals, which they suck or swallow# Home fasten on to fish 
and frogs { some devour moUusca and the larvae of insects ; some 
fisaten on to animals, and even to men when in the water, 
llome are kno wn to enter the mouths of horses when drinking, 
and or^ under their tongues, o» into their throats. Such 
laaiw the leee^ have «tn oval orgmi of edeiion^ ten eyes, 
md |kws ixxnod ^th ' Wh^ « wishes to 'get 
throunb^ lAo skih of the aniinal to which it is fixed, iti^ fii^s 


are fastened upon the skin, the tubercules which support the 
jaws stiffen, contract, and the dental appendages cut the skin. 
Three little wounds are made, like the letter Y, whence the 
blood issues drop by drop, and passes into the animaTs vast 
stomach. Every one is a’wore of the use made of these, and 
to many our design will be more familiar than agreeable. Of 
late years tlie use of leeches has become so general, that these 
animals form an important branch of commerce. The ponds 
of Spain and France have been entirely cleared, and they are 
now brought from Hungary and Turkey. 

The medicinal leech (fffriiti?© medicinalis, fig. 2) is from four to 
fire inches long, with ninety-eight equal rings. The opening 
of the mouth is found longitudinally under the upper Up, 
while the belly is olive- coloured and spotted with black. The 
mode of reproduction in leeches was very little known until 
recently; They arc oviparous. The eggs, to the number of 
eight or fifteen, are surrounded by a membranous capsule, 
which is covered by a regular cocoon ; this cocoon is formed 
of a semi-transparent tissu^ The young leeches creep out of 
a small orifice at the proper time (fig. 3).* 

The rotatory worms have only been known since the dis- 
covery of the microscope. As long as this instrument only 
magnified them a hundred-fold, no distinct organ could be 
seen in their interior, and they were quoted os examples of a 
kind of animated jelly, feeding by absorption. But modern 
naturalists have, bymeans of powerful instruments, discovered 
that their organisation is only apparently simple. One of this 
division, the Fitrcularia rediviva^ has been made celebrated by 
the experimemts of Spallanxani. It lives in fresh and salt 
Water, and is found in gutter-pipes of houses. Its life is 
suspended by loss of humidity ; but when it has been appa- 
rently dead for weeks, it suftices to damp it with one drop of 
water to give it life and motion. 

The last division consists of those worms which are capable 
of exi.stence only in the interior of other animals, w'hich lodge 
in the liver, the eyes, and the digestive canal. They are 
oviparous and viviparous. The tape, or solitary worm, is well 
known. There arc many individuals of this species. All 
animals are subject to them. They cause sickness, thitmess, de- 
vouring appetite, suffering, and even death. The Tania mlgaria 
has reached three hundred feet in length. BofeThaavc freed a 
Russian nobleman of one flis large as that. They are, like the 
Ttenia suUum^ very difficult of extirpation. Some are foUnd in 
the brains of sheep, others in the liver of animals and man. 

The mollusca and the* 7.fX)phytes form the last divisions of 
zjoology. The mollusca include oysters, snails^ frc. They are 
without spinal marrow and any interior skeleton. Their 
nervous system is composed of several medullar masses, dis- 
posed at different points, and of which the principal, Which 
may be. called the brain, is situated across the oesophagus. 
They are extremely varied in form, soft, and with the muscles 
adhering to the skin. In most instances they have shells. In 
nearly every case, the beautiful and varied shells which are so 
much admired are only coloured on the outside. 

Of the zoophytes little more can be said, Below thw are 
other aquatic creations, which were thought to be produced 
spontaneously in watei; where animal and vegetable matter 
hkd been infused, Tbeir mode of multiplication is oven yet 
disputed. It is, however, now pretty generally allowed that 
they propagate by the division of their bodies into* parts. 
They are in some instances so small scarcely to be con- 
ceived. Imagine an animal one-2,006th part of a line in 
diameter, digesting his food in a stomach the coats of which 
ore one-6, 000, 000th of a line in, thickness i StUl wo have 
not arrived at the most infinitesimal product of creation. 
Leuwenhoeck and Malesieu studied animalcules, of 

which 10,000,000 united would not reach the size of a grain of 
sand; and others 27,000,000 of times as small as a mite, 
which is invisible to the naked eye. 


e to ji^. I, Capmles recently laid ; 52, A capsule developed ; 

, A deY^op€^^ea^iile^ showing the eggs j 4, A capsule contaAl^ 
m yoimg lee(dkes\,iiheutmbe Im^ A leech 
, Menfit leech, showing the 
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WOpP SCENERY. 


Woods and forests are distributed over the earth with more or 
less abundance. The great Variety and the diversified foliage 
of trees present a beautiful picture to the eye, while the w^ood 
which they furnish contributes greatly to the necessities and 


pensf), the most extensive, forests groTV ; and though man reaps 
the benefit, has but Uttle share in their cultivation. Trees 
grow and multiply spontaneously* The woodcutter comes at the 
fall of the year and thins the plantations, filling vehicle after 
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comforts of nun1c&A« ' It is to forest trees especially that yre Vf?|wol® "Vith trunks or loppings ; but new shoots are thrown 

are indebted for gr^t part of our houses and ships, for fitk, tie next spring, the spaces are again filled up, the loss is 
anu for varipus ^plem^ts, furniture and^eiui)ps a sujflioient ^antUy is idwnys fpund ^ 

wheiV bitummous sui«tfic,^s 
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fHE IltUS’iFltAtED MAOAZIMB 0^ AKT. 

THE DEAD BEIDAL. 

A VENETIAN TALE OP THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

• BT JONATHAtl FBKKE SLTXOSBY. 

CICAPTEII xvr. 



'jA.Oov4i.txaM ANJ) AttkitoT OP ^1; ^ 7'V 

»mmoh'^ittOrO’^wtolk ^ JMtyo' did Zeno in i*:, the, ;, 

''■' While Pi^ ;^^eighbou^^,v Bat w4''' 

(iBdW9»l«'|ito4Bl4oi^ -Sir \Yltowx Chfkc Stood glMMstag' 
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round the company, read in their eyes that they would willingly 
have him as their spokesman, 

“ Noblo general,” said he, addressing Zeno, “I know well 
those around mo ; companions in arms have we been in many a 
battle-field and bivouac, and I dare venture to express their 
feelings os well as my own. Am I not right; my brothers ? ** 
There was an unanimous expression of concurrence amongst 
the captfiins, and Sir William proceeded — 

Signore, we heard your first words to-night with great 
pleasure ; for it made us both proud and glad to find you 
bearing such generous testimony to our conduct as soldiers, 
and to leurn what trust you and the most serene republic 
repose in us. In all our names, I thank you. Be well assured 
we shall never forget what wo owe to you, whom we have 
found to be not only a gtmeral, but a father. But you quickly 
dispelled our pleasure ; for truly wc are grieved and horrified 
to think that there are in the camp those wlxo dare to meditate 
such crimes. Shame ! cternul shame and infamy be upon 
them I they are a disgrace to our order, and a stain to the 
brightness and honour of the military profession !” 

A simultaneous cry of “ Vergogna ! Vergognal Infamita ai 
traditori ! ” showed how ilioioughly all preaent shared in the 
indignation of the huncet English knight. 

“ But whatever be the danger that impends uh all,” con- 
tinued -Cheke, we know well that you can cope with it. We 
know how you watch over the common safety ; we know 
your vigilance, your astuteness, your genius. Nor shall wc, 
noble Zeno, disappoint your estimate of us. Here -sve are, 
assembling promptly at your command — cheerfully wo place 
ourselves in your hands — use us at your pleasure ; not as mere 
paid troops, but as friends hound to you by many a kindness. 
We beseech yoxi then, messer, trust us fully: tell us, at once, 
the names of thos^-* traitors, that wo may slay them wjth our 
daggers. Brothers,” said Lo, turning once again to 'liis dom- 
pauions, ** swear that you will stand by our general ; that you 
will pursue the traitors to tlo* death, let them be the highest in 
rank or the nobb in Idood.” 

“ We W'ill ! wo will !” wa^i iho roapunso of every voice. 

A smile ctf stern (.xultatiuu ovtr the face of Zeno. 

He Was now tliorough:y assm ul, as he looked from one to 
another of tliosi? whom lie had a‘ss<*mbled, that there was not 
a false heart amongst thorn, and with the su^jport of that 
number, he I'eJt that he might brave and bid dcfi.an\iO to all 
who were disafiected. 

My friends, you ask to know who is the traitor ; you shall 
see him ere long. I marvel ho is not here by this time, for I 
have ordered Mm to be summoned.” 

Srich jbideed was the case ; for no sooner had Zeno con- 
cluded his address, and found that he might depend upon the 
fidelity of so large a portion of the mercenaides, than he had 
privately despatched Alex is -to request the* instant attendance 
of Kecanati, ^ 

The young Greek found the condottlcre, who had mani- 
festly not yet retired to feat, and w%s still partially armed. 
He^ received the message with an inward dissatisfaction, 
which, hoWeVer, he took care not to exhibit, and contented 
himself with replying that he would attend. But, in truth, 
the summons of the general caused the wily captain no 
snifiU anxiety, aocl he revolved the matter again and again 
in his mind without being able to see his way. Could it be 
that Zeno had by some means become apprised of the plans 
which he was «o soon to carry ifito execution ? The thoi^lit 
was startling, and the heart of the traitor sunk within kiih ae 
the suspicion crossed his mhid. If so, it be 

madness to obey the summons, and throiN^ himself, It ##0^ 
into the Very jaws of a toamig lion. And yet a 

refusal 'avail hto? Could he brave the mt of the Wops, 
should they with Stano, with his -own ISJwSers ^ That Was 
indeed a hopeless chance. But aflter a little his heart took 
courage. thought he; ‘Mt is iippossible that my, 

schemes have transpir^ j they have bcinf too ^ell laid ,aod 
secretly for that. The Genoese spy reat^Jied me safely ; had 
he failed in .effecting Ms return, I shotdd have dijeoveted it 
this ; aaid so, alter all, this summons is Wt a Ifeittia one, 


very inopportune, I admit, but X will despatch it as speedily 

as I may, and then ** And with such thoughts Kecanati 

set forward to the general's quarters j but as he passed out he 
called his lieutenant aside, and hastily said, ** Should I not 
return in half an hour, you will lead a company of lancers, 
fully armed, to the general's quarters; X shall have need of 
them there. It is as well,” he thought to himself, ** to provide 
against the wurst ; and now to meet this mSn, who will thrust 
himself ever in my way,, till I am forced to remove him.” 

Meantime, Zeno and the captains still waited the arrival of 
him who was announced Os the traitor. The silence which 
had lasted for some minutes was now becoming insupportable, 
and the leaders began to^^look anxiously around them and to 
whisper amongst themselves. Just at the moment when one of 
them was about to address the general, the noise of feet was 
heard outside, the door opened, and llecanati, attended by 
Alexis, entered the apartment . Despite of his habitual wariness 
and self- control, Kecanati could not suppress an expression of 
astonishment as his eye hurriedly took in the scene before 
him ; but in a moment he was calm and self-collected. He 
felt that the crisis of his de&tiny was now come, and he braced 
every energy of mind and body to meet, and, if possible, to 
control it. The captains exchanged hasty glances one with 
another, and awaited the issue m silence. Zeno was the first 
to speak. 

“ It is not the wont of Sir Roberto di Kecanati,” said he in 
a cold imd pointed manner, “ to be the last to attend when 
summoned by his general. Your presence is most necessary, 
and wc have waited lor you. Be seated.” 

Zeno motioned to a seat which had been reserved at the side 
of the table on the right hand, and close to where he sat 
himself. Kecanati took the place, as he replied, 

“If I am somewhat 14le, the shortness of the notice must 
plead my excuse. I did but put myself in order to attend.” 

“ And yet,' methinks, briefer time might have sufficed, Sir 
Roberto, seeing that my messenger found you still up and in 
armour. But to the business iti hand. I have been adver- 
tising these brave and loyal men of a secret conspiracy which ' 
is caiiiod on even within the camp, and they have demanded 
that I sliould expose to them both the treason and the 
treachery. I have promised to do so, and but awaited your 
presence for that purpose* ” 

Whatever might have been the feelings of the condottiere at 
this ominous opening, he had the skill to conceal them. 

“As 1 am here,” said he, “ I presfime yout excellency, will 
proceed. You are, of eoufse, prepared to submit convincing 
proefs to myself and my brothers in arms. Men act not, in 
such cases, upon mere suspicions.” 

The wUy soldier laid a strong emphasis on the Word proofs. 
Despite of his fears, he could not conceive that Zeno had any 
evidence to adduce against him, however strong sUspioion 
might exist, 

“iVoo/i,'” retorted Zeno, With a stem voice and Mfidlifig 
eye. “ Proofs shall this meeting undoubtedly have, and that 
soon. Bring hither the Genoese spy.'^ 

In a moment the mOn who had been captured by Sir 
William Cheke Snd Ms truSty Hodge Was led into the room, 
bound and guarded. 

“Fellow,” said Zeno, ‘^ansWer me and these honourable 
Signori truly, as you shall hope to save your life,” 

“So please your excellency, I will,” answered the Genoese. 
“Whence came you here?” 

“ From Chioggia, ecoellensa,” 

WhVtt, and for what purpose ? ” , ' 

^ left the toVi^n last night, bearing a secret despatch frofii 
tlies,§ M mrtMitlty them.'' 

“Dbet thon kttow its ebntents ?” 

X do not ; it was tied and sealed.” 

^ “What were thy instructions with regard to it?” 

>i*^Tq deliver it with all despatch and privacy to' Sir RdbertC 

diB^anati!^* 

eyes of all were tum^ i^ith wondering hiqMfy oh the 
oobfised. Eecsnati taiSed Ms head, dnd tetMed tUmit ghtriOei 
with hafighty composure, He had weighed afid scriftMiied 
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eitiob. answer of the Genoese ; he felt sure he had never seen 
himj that he had received the packet safely from, as he 
believed, the real messenger, and his rapid mind canie to the 
conviction that whoever this witness might be, actual proof 
against himself could not be adduced. 

**It is false!” cried he, in a tone of indignation. “Bro- 
thers in arms, 1 denounce this as a base plot against the 
reputation of a condottiere, which touches the honour of every 
jjjoldier of fortune. On the honour of a knight and the faith 
of a Christian, I swear that I never, till this night, beheld the 
man who now testifies. Where is this despatch? Let him 
produce it. Wilt thou dare to affirm, wretch, that thou hast 
ever seen me till this minute ?” 

“ It Is true that I never saw you before, signore. I cannot 
produce the document,” 

A smile stole over the face of the soldier, he began to 
breathe more freely. • 

We shall clear up all this presently,” said Zeno, “l^et 
the English bowman stand forth.” 

Hodge at once stepped forward, and stood bolt upright 
beside the Genoese. 

“ Good fellow, dost know the man next thee ? ” 

** Ay, so please you, signore : wc made acquaintance over 
night. We found him like a wolf in our preserves, and so we 
Biiared him, as your excellency know's.” 

“ Look at this packet. JIast seen it before ?” 

And Zeno took from the papers b(;fore him one which he 
held towards the archer. 

“ Assuredly, signore. It is the same which we found upon 
yonder fellow, when we were going to skin him,” said the 
woodsman, his blue eye laughing at the recollection of the 
scene ; “ and which I disposed of as your excellency directed.* 
The Signor Capitano,” he coptini^d, turning to ftecaiiati, 

will doubtless testify for me that I delivered it to him care- 
fully.” 

Brother soldiers,” said Zeno, rising and opening the 
packet, “here in your presence do I stand up and accuse 
Koberto di llecanati, as a dishonoured knight and a base 
traitor. I charge him, upon the evidence of these men and 
Uieproofs^in my hand, of ha\iug entered into a treasonable 
compact with the Genoese at Chioggia.” 

Kccanati sprang to his feet, in a trnn.sp<jj|t of uncontrollable 
rage. AU his composure had deserted him. Hurriedly he 
placed Ilia hand upon his sw'ord-hilt, and as he half drcAv it 
from the scabbard, he exclaimed, in a loud voice of dcftancf' 
and scorn, 

“ I fling back thy foul words in thy face, Carlo Zeno. Traitor 
and dishonoured thyself ! Thou false priest, who hast broken 
thy vows 1 thou disgtaoed gambler, and desperate adventurer. 
Thou Best in thy throat, and I will prove thee a liar with my 
body. Brother soldiers, I demand at your hands the rights of 
a knight and a gentleman, There is my gage — I claim the 
ordeal of battle.” 

He flung his iron gauntlet heavily upon the table, and 
was about to spring from the place where he stood, when 
either arm was seized by two mailed hands, that seemed to 
grip him as in a vice, and he found himself m the power 
cf two English archers, whose ponderous frames towered 
over him, end seemed ready at a moment to crush the slender 
form of the Italian. Silently yet irresistibly they pressed 
him downwards till he was again seated, pale with firry, but 
unable to stir. Zend iooked at him with a smile of quiet con- 
tempt. * 

** Signori,” he continued, we shall proceed with our proofs, 
"When they are ell laid before you, if you do not pronounce 
that I have made good my words, I pledge myself that Carlo 
Zeno, though generalissimo of the forces of the republic, \vill 
not refuse the gage that has been flung down to him.” 

Zeno then proceeded calmly to read the document. 

It stipulatied that t^e leaders of the Genoese were willing 
to secure to Boberto di Eecanati a certain stipulated sum of 
be:|^4io h^ the blockade, 

in the foUawing 

tihe terms and Ifeniiblhty of ti' had' been 


previously fully discussed between them. Upon tjie night 
therein named — being the present one — as soon as it was 
ascertained that the Venetian troops had all retired to rest, 
and the camp was quiet, emissaries were to be sent by Reca- 
nati to the quarters of the other mercenaries who were found 
to be favourably inclined to aid in the movement, to prepare 
them for a rising. That signals by means of lights were then 
to be exchanged between the Genoese and Kecanati, upon 
which a tumult was to be suddenly excited throughout the 
camp. That upon Zeno’s issuing forth from his quarters, pwo 
assassins, who were to lie in 'wait for the purpose, were to 
rush upon and slay him. Then, amid the confusion and 
darkness, the Genoese were to sally forth flom Ohioggia, and 
making their way to the Venetian camp, wore to fall upon the 
troops, dismayed and in disorder at the death of the general, 
and, joined by the conspirators at Palestrina, to effect a 
general slaughter. If this scheme succeeded, the Genoese 
felt confident that thdy 'W'ould be able to effect a communi- 
cation with ,the Genoese admiral in the morning, and thus 
escape the horrors to -which they had been so long subjected, 
'Chioggia w'qm, in return, to be left to the conspirators to enter, 
and to possess theinselve.s of such treasure as the Genoese 
should be unable to carry away with them. 

This instrument was signed by certain parties on behalf of 
the Genoese, and also by lloberto di liecanati. 

“ And now, sigiiori,” said the general, when ho had fi||^shcd 
the reading of tho. document, “ how say ye all ? Have I proved 
the existence of the treason as I pledged myself to do? Have 
I shown you the traitor ?” 

A general burst of indignation w'ns tho instant reply to 
Zeno's question- 

“You have, you have. Down with the traitor. We will 
stand by our geneial and tbr republic.” 

“The danger is imminem,”' cried one of the captains; 
“ while we sit hero, tho enemy maj^ be jircparing to assail us ; 
it behoves us at once to take measures for our o-vvn safety and 
that of the slate.” 

“Content you, gentlemen, on that score,” aiuwercd Zeno. 
“X have already tuken such preeinitimus ns [ deemed needful. 
In the first place, 1 have secured the emif'Suiies who had gene 
hiilh an hour since* to r(m&o tho conk-pirators. No signal has 
been given in the camp, arul the Genoese will scarcely venture 
to Icate Chiogg a tiil they see the light. Meantime, how are 
wo to deal with this Hue knight and loyal ally ?” 

“Me is a traitor md dcservos a traitor’s death,” cried Sir 
WilJiaTU Choke. 

“ lie docs— Iv' does - away -with him to prison,” y^sponded 
every voice. 

“ Beit so,” said Zeno. “I will answer to the republic in tliis 
matter. Guards, lead the prisoner to the military dungeoti.” 

But ere the tw'o ptout bow'men could execute tho order, 
Kecanati had started to his feet, and springing with the 
nimblencss of a tiger at Zeno, aimer! a deadly blow at his 
head with his SA’ord, shouting loudly, “Kecanati, to the 
rescue!” Well was it for the general that hU helmet W'as 
wrought by one of the skil fullest armourers of Milan. The 
blade cleft down upon it, striking fire as steel struck upon 
steel : the sword was shivered, and the helmet cleft open well- 
nigh down' to the head of the w^eurer. Zeno staggered beneath 
the violence of the stroke, and many a hand was raised to fell 
the traitor to the earth. ButHhe general quickly recovered, 
^d interposed wdth all the weight of his authority. 

“Nay, my good friends, nay ; ye shall not stain your true 
blades with the foul blood of such a -one as this. We shall 
reserve him for a more fitting punishment than death from the 
Bwoids of true soldiere.” 

The guards had now succeeded in restraining Kecanati, and 
-were hurrying him away, when the noise of feet and the sho\it 
of many voices were heard 'without* Chelcc instan tly whi^p cml 
to Alexis, who left the apartment, and all then arose amj 
stood th^ geni^ral. 

** To tio the rescue, my brave lancers ! ” shoutje^^ 

seized— they 
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PENCIL. MAKING 

SiTDATUD in a slightly undulating valley, with the lake of 
glorious Dtr went water in the immediate vicinity, backed by 
Skiddaw, who rears his hoary peaks to an elevation of more 
than three thousand feet, and traversed by the river Greta^ 
endeared to every lover of the English langiiagci by its literary 
associations, is the pretty straggling town of Keswick. Were 
this spot “unknown to fame," from the irresistible attrac- 
tions which its Kteighbourhood presents to all lovers of the 
sublime and beautiful, there w'ould be an interest felt in the 
spot by at least some sections of the commu’Uty, as having 
furnished them with the means of embodying their own con- 
ceptions of taste and fancy by the pencil of the artist. And it 
is to Keswick in this respect that wc have now to invite the 
attention of our reader. 

The pencil-works of Messrs. Banks, §on, and Co., w'hich we 
have to visit, are seated on the banks of the Greta, the waters 
of Which furnish the motive power for nil the machinery of 
the establishment. The factory itself consists of a house of • 
several stories, in the premises connected with which the cedar 



FIG. 1.— CUTTING AND OKOOVING PEB^CILS. 


logs are>torcd, after their voyage from South America, for the 
service of the works ; amounting in the course of a year to no 
less than from hve thousand to six thousand cubic feet,*8nd 
serving for the manufacture of some five or six millions 
of cedar pencils. 

'The first process in their formation is the cutting up of the 
logs into various sises, according to the lengths and kinds of 
p^cils to be made. On catering the workshop in which this 
is'b^led 0 % the senses are variously affected by the different 
objeiits that present themselves. The eye is confused by the 
maotkinery in action, and the bauds and spindles by which 
mofiem is given to the several parts ; the car is filled with the 
hum and ^hurr of the saws ; and the nose is irritated by the 
flood oif due Wood-dust which fills the room, and which, though 
at first not uni»lehtaitt, before long occasions annoyance, and 
nausea to oue unaccustomed to it. 

At tho end of this room the methods nmy be witnessed by 
which the <iutting up of the logs of cedar into. ptOj|^ 
len||;thB is effected by moans Of a (dreulto; saw, tho pieces being 
afterwards reduced to thin pBuikS by another instrument, 


AT KESWICK. 

A man then takes one of the thin planks, which h^ already 
been prepared, and is of the length of three or four pencils, 
and wide enough, perhaps, for a dozen, and, by means of a ma- 
chine, of which we furnish an illustration (fig. 1), he cuts it into 
thin oblong strips ; and, while this is being accomplished, he 
regulates with his feet the action of another circular saw, 
placed at right angles to the one fi{st mentioned, which cuts 
in the wood the grooves for the insertion of the lead. As, 
however, the lead passes only along a portion of a pe^cilk the 
length and position of a groove has to be regulated ni^dingly. 
One-half of the pencil having thus been prepared, a smaller 
oblong piece is also cut, which may fit against the first and 
complete the whole. 

The tpaterial employed in the formation of lead-pencils, 
and which is improperly called black-lead, is a compound o,f 
carbon and iron, and is found in various situations, such its 
among mountains, in beds of quartz, and in masses of caj4|a- 
reous earth, often looking like stones in a bed of grayeL It 
generally occurs in kidney-shaped pieces, varying in siiyefrom 



no. 2. — LXTTEKING niNClLS, 


that of a pea upwards. The most celebrated black-lead mine, 
is that in Borrowdale, Cumberland, six mites fr6m^ Keswick, 
which was accidentally discovered in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and proved to be of the purest carbon nbxt to the 
diamond. When its commercial value W’AS first as<^erteined, 
the proprietors found it very difficult to guard the^ine firom 
depredations ; the practice of robbing it having become at 
length so common, that persons living in Jbhe n^ghbburhood 
were said to have made large fortunes by ieorettng and'selling 
the mineral. About a century ago, a body of miners broke 
into the mine by main force, and held possession of it for so 
long a time as to succeed in abstracting from it an euorthous 
quantity of lead, which they sold at so low a price, that the 
pro]prletor was induced to buy it up in oxd^r to restoirp the 
old rate of prices. Home years since the mine failed, aiid tei*y 
^Uttlg’ Or anything has been obtained fronvit since; though 
there is Borrbwdalo lhad still in exUtence. Messrs: Bknksi 
Son, and Oo., are part proprietors of the mine, their 
the last and final dinisiatt of the produce being 
hundi^ pounds^ weight of the lead; Whbn Itad wdii 


4ne Bmowdale mipe» it wa^ isdht to London f6r sale^ and 
^nfht >y manufacturers sent^b^k 

ag^i and tkui l^e Wn maintained its reputaUon for iiie 

^ ■■■ ''' 

tb© lead in" of sudlcient alae, the jirb^fes^’ ite^pra* 

M Mi^tlyallnplided, since alt sihaiia^i^ pieces hate 
td' ^ tittt up; pounded down; dnd mixed together. ’With tliii 


required being to remote the foreign ingredients itam the 
. ]f- A \ , 1/1 ■ ., •* 

The wood luting been thus far prepared, it Is given to a 
Borter»'^who selects ftom it tfcdse pieces which hatu kp^lU^infa 
iri-egular parts ; these are put aside for fire-i^cidd.’ 
the heaps of wood thus reg^ded ad useless, we su^gestiijt^^al! 
it might have been preserved for the Vorniation 
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PIfl* 3. — U0UND1N(} VENCrXH. 

a large quantity is mingled which is obtained froUi other 
countries, and oa little of the larger sort remains, artists now 
find that, pencils are -very inferior in (luality to what they 
once were, and that though they may be tamped with the’ 
words ‘’Warranted pure Cumb’rlanJ lead/’ they ofUui have 
I'ttle or npue of it in them. 
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PIQ. 4. — aiLOlNG PBNCIXS. 

matches ; but according to present usage a great d^l of good 
material is sold as firewood to the women of the noJjghbour- 
hood. The cedars wliich hare been prepared are now sent up 
stairs to be “ set out/* as it is called, and arc then marke^.sc^ 
as to guide the men in the insertion of the load In^the g^iO^^es 
as to where the pencil shall end. ' ' 
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no. 6.— poitsiti^^a vfsNmtLB. 


,loai'IKr0i lutermingl^d wUh^idt .aud. - When tjxe lump^ of .loitd' oro takou the cask,, 
mmoved* tor puipose glued to a board, i^ mrdor i«muro tihom in a posirion io 

they mav> aaw4d;itito, Ww,’»lwe<t o* smutUnga^ 










pt a tlie 6ther. Por tho hardest peinoilB th$ lead is prepared 
' <jhWicft and for the softest an increased.thicknt^s pf lead 
is inserted. ’ The duvSt and seraps ar^ preserved for the fettna- 
lion of inferior qualities of goods, , * 

y^e next visit the benches at which the lead is fitted into 
tW grooves in the strips of cedar. The men dtere at work 
present aj[)ecuUar appearance. They are dressed in dark blue 
smocks,— this being the general C' stume of the place,- - with 
loose sleeves fitted tight at tho wrist, and arp sitting at very 
'black shining tables. Tho men’s hands, and tho tools with 
which they are engagetl, as well os most of the furniture of the 
apartment, look as if they had b(cn fresh polished every 
morning by the servants, by the same processes by whicli they 
cleansed the grates and stoves ; while thrir faces often exhibit 
tints and streaks of dififerent colours. Each workman luis a 
number of tho sticks of cedar,' in which the grooves have been 
cut, and a number of slices of lead just as they appear aft(T 
the sawing. Ho then takes one of the slices, and having setn 
that It Is not too broad to (mtc'r the groove — for if this be the 
case he mbs it down to the proper dimensions on a rough 
Stone which lies in front of him —he dips it in a pot of glue 
which is kept hot just beside him, and then presses it into the 
grooves. He then gives a scratch to the lead on a level witli 
the surface of the wood, and breaks it ofl', so as to leave the 
groove properly filled. In the making of a single pencil, 
perhaps as many as three or four slice lengths are required ; 
but however many there may be, each shot- is fitted exactly 
endwise to the other, so as to leave no intervals. Should any 
of the lead afterwards project above the groove in the cedar, it 
is scraped off with. a knife ; this is called shutting. The rods 
being thus filled, -arc conveyed fo the fastener^iip.* This opera* 
tion is carried on with surprising dexteruy. I’ho w'orkmau 
glues the cedar-covers or slips over tho filled rods, and having 
got n cert^iin number arranged alongside of each rjther, helixes 
them tightly together, and lays them aside to dry. 

The pencil now presents the appearance of.au oblong cedar 
stick, very rough and long, and it ia removed down stair.a to 
be rounded. The machine by which this is accomplislieil 
(fig. fi) is very curious, and is found only in tln'He.sj^blishmont. 

A man takes in cac'h hand one of tlio long sticks, and places 
them between the pairs of small wheels exliibited in the 
illustration, and which are situated just far enough apart to 
admit the pencil. By these means they arc brought under 
the action of a revolving cutter, which is made so as to act 
with a gauge and a chisel# blade, and in u moment wo 
see the end of the pencil passing out rounded to a nicety. 
By this simple and cllicient machine, a man will round from 
600 to 800 dozfhs of pencils a day. This procf^is being com- 
.pletefi, the long sticks are taken to the floor from Vliuli 
they were brought in order to bo finally smoothed with a plane 
and poUshjjd. To efl'ect this, benches are provided, at each of 
which two boys are at work, who take up some five or aix 
sticks in their hands, and then pull them up and do>\n between 
a roller covered with leather and a leather board (fig. 0) ; by 
these means the pencils are made - to present the appearance 
of nice smooth walking-sticks, some tlioufraiid dozen being 
polished a day by each boy. 

The fashion of varnishing pencils has come up very recently. 

It first be- an with inferior kinds, but it is now adopted with 
.the best, and man/ sorts of pencils will Indeed hardly sell 
‘ without it* It brings out the colour of the cedar, and gives a 
deep ticb hue to the wood, while It serves at the same time to 
getting black mid dirty during the cutting;, 
Ji^fef^,jpre$erves them uniformly clean. 

: competed, the next step is to cut the 

This is accompUi,h«a by the aid of a. eirou- 
' lajt whjieh%siimat^ through an*npetture in a table, 
aM a boy presses a roAv of tjoncils, tlie pr#«l*v 

by,: a gauge, ThU crotft.ouUifitf,J. , 
with 

'‘de|ree to .finiih them #ioy are handed 

'■ Iter .df te^:%a’benob^ ■ from out' 

; l^hj^h a ‘ i. 


with ,a raaof^hlade inu W4^deu^h<)^dte^.he:'dW 
off so as to leave' a peifecilyvsmpbth The 

are finished on a more wholesale prinbiple, by tlie aid of 'afhat 
may be called a guillotine, of which we lUish ^ 
tion (fig. 6). This instrument is used only by Meesra 
and Son, and consists of four iron. pillars suppoi^tihg ^ 
table, at the top of which is a blade fixed dia'gonaUy j this 
b^ing set in motion by a crank at the lower part of the 
machine, moves up and down. All that the boy who attends 
its operation has to do, is to put five Or six pencils under the 
grooves made for them, tind down comes the blade, SO '^t the 
heads are nicely finished without fuihher trouble. ' A. hundred 
dozen may easily be cut by this guiUotine In a day. 

The last operation in the history of the manufhCtol^bf a 
pencil is the stamping on thorn the name of the maker, and 
the indication Of their quality. Of the ingenious instrument 
by which this part of the work is accomplished, an illustration 
is furnished by our artist (fig. 2). ’The workman holds a dozen 
or two of pencils in his left hand, and then, taking them one by 
one, he puts an end of each on td a grooved wheel which^ is 
rapidly revolving, and' by tho movements of this Wheel the 
pencil is carried onward. Above this wheel la another, 
around which are raised types forming the wqrds ** Banks, 
Son, and Co , Manufacturers, Keswick, Cumberland,” and 
also the letters siguificartt of their degree of hsirdness or soft- 
ness, the latter b(‘ing moveable. The pencil cannot pass 
between tlujso two wheels without receiving; the impress of 
the 1 otters in the cedar; and the rapidity with which the 
proce.-'s is eompleted is .such, that it passes like an arrow out 
of sight, and is instantly heard to raltle down the wooden 
tub^* prepared for its reception on the other side into a box 
below. Some idea may be formed of the ease and expedition 
with which this is accomplished, from the fact, that from 120 to 
200 pencils may bo lettered in a minute. At the lower part* 
of the machine is tin* box in ’which the jiencils are kept which 
.jure about to undergo the jirocess. 

M.my pencils are now finished, but some have gilt letters 
instead of the mere impress on the wood. When this is done, 
they are taken to a table close by — of which, also,* we give a 
drawing (fig. 1)— on which is the instrument for the purpose, 
I)rovided with a heater, to the under part of which the letters 
are fixed, and which is pressed down upon them by mems of a 
screw. Tlie lett(Tfl are in this case arranged in a straight line, 
instoad’of on a wheel, the type-box being kept hot lly a red- 
hot iron. The gold or silver leaf is put on to the pencil in a 
thiu strip, and the pencil, with the leaf oh it, being carefully 
fixed undtr the type, it is pressed down by a screw, an4tbc 
gold or sjilver is imbedded in tho cedar. Tfie pencils that have 
gilt letters are usually coloured black,, yellow,^ or blue, by 
which the fine tint of the cedar is altogether lost; 'Hte pencils 
art- now taken and tied up in dozens, and afterwards ift half 
gros-ses. 

AVe might follow the subsequent ckreer of a bundle of 
pencils, and find tliat it was not without interest. One; perhaps, 
is transferred to the studio of tlie artist, another to the boudoir 
of a lady, and a tliird may embody the risinji gefiius of a 
youthful prodigy, who sketches horses with hujlpati texds’ to 
the infinite delight of his mother,, who is assured, as sheem^ 
phatically expresses it,.^that he will be somebody some day/^ 
AVe might phllosophwe on the permanence which^i given to 
fleeting thoughts of ideal beauty in their represOntatlon 
artist, who by its aid secures to himself afld for .lathers vvlmt 
would otherwise be but the evanesc^t eonoaptIbnB of the ' 
hour. And we might conclude by moralising on tho fact; thgl 
as it Is by the wear and tear and destruction of the 
its worth developed^ so it often is that men; in atriyihy 
Ubourit)g for society and the world, are themi^vee exhhtetM 
-ted (^teumed, and tlie elements of tMt phyeltel oteiidifl 
1^ Awsy, .to mhigle with, .and to be .ubs«wbed.''''iiite* 
large. But > we' leave ^the«e^ ommtdmktmte 
reader ' m 
ted: Btemg ^ hur .worhf b«tei'' 
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pt^atty iiniMsd<^tiia told of the Duke/* in tlie mnlti- 
tudi^va biogra|>hiea publiehod after his deaths there i» 
one >yhieh Vo do nof reco|il^ct having »een, and which ie 
certajjnly far more worthy of notice than many of -thorn,. 
aojtn OJad aubstanoe of it i«, that he, on one occasion, towards 
the ploiip of the Peninsular war, had an <»ttraordinary narrow* 
escape from being seized by the Prench, and carried off botjily 
to the p<wnp of Marshal Soult, This would, certainly, have 
brought the campaign to a very ignoble end, and though it 
would not have saved Napoleon from downfall, would have 
prevented the battle of Toulouse, and thus saved the lives of 
many gallant men for the tinie, Whut might have been tho 
ultimate efibots of such a catastrophe upon the lives and 
liberties of the inhabitants of Europe, it is impossible now to 
say with any certainty, and useless to conjecture. But to our 
story : 

We all ^ know, that after tho grcfit tuid *crowniiig vie lory of 
Vittoria, the Britisli army- marched straight to the frontiers of 
France, but7"to do the French justice- - not without finding 
every inch of the route vigorously contested.' In Januarj^ 
1814, the bounchu-y was crossed, and the invadciH em'ainped 
close to Bayonne, and threatened the town. 'I'he main body 
of the ai'my was |)06tod in the village of Anglet, the onti)osts 
lay on the left bank of the A dour, while the French under 
Marshal Soult occupied the right. The Duke of Wellington 
fixed his head' quarters in a pretty cottjige, enwning one of 
the wooded hills which overhang Aa»glet, and from wliieh the 
view took in Bayonne, the AtlaiiTic, and the gn^at road from 
S-p-iin, The cottage w’avS called Salha, jrnd was but a short 
distance from the bay of Blanc Vignou, in which the Adour 
widens out, as if to gain strength lor its final plunge into the 
ocean. In th6 middle of this bay, for the protection of the 
port, there were moorod at that time a small armed ve ssel, 
called “La Mouche," and several gmi-boats, the while under 
the command of a lieutenant of the Fieneh navy, named 
Bourgeois, who was Imrnin,:; with a desire to distinguish 
himself, tu might be fvpoeted of a naval odiefr whom the 
English cruisers had kept from showing his nose out of the 
harbour for many years; for Bince the battle of Tmfalgar 
the French were not favoured at feea, nor nuended to l>ave 
dorijii3iQn over it. This individual waAi .a native of the village 
of Anglet, and his relatives still lived ihoie, and he was con- 
sequently djftly put m posscbbioii of alii he inoveinentM which 
took place in thc.English camp, A mi ssagi' was brought him, 
that on a certain day nunu d, the Duke of N\ iBington was idumt 
to reconnoitre the enemy '» position on the right bahk of the 
Adour^ liis Informants even w'en't so far as to mention the 
precise time, the exact point of the rivar, and tlie number of 
othcers who would accompany him. Upon hearing this,' 
Bouirgcols resolved to attempt a surprwo. There W'cre pino 
Woods upon the sandy flats on the hit of the Adour, com- 
pletely cutting, off the view of tlie river from tluj plain at 
Anglet,^ liind admirably adapted for an ambusciule to be 
directed against ^ny one who approached the river from the 
south, A snildl body of men concealed in the woo<l, miglit, 
in the opinion of BourgeoitJ, in case the Duke came without 
carry him off without being perceived till it would be 
toojlata to. think of rendering assistance. 

Hnwevej^f ,he did W like to take upon hims(?lf the responsi- 
biUty of such act witho ut consulting his superior officer, 
Wjhu was Btatiou^d at Bayonne, He therefore wrote to him, 
tho mfornoatioa ho had received, and asking his 
to attoiiapt a He sent his letter by a 

^ itwriMiig of tha 2SJnd of January, with orders to 
Tho Duke woo espeetted to arrive at 
. to M lostw IJuilring' the absence of 

oi the' best men of 

' ^heht'in 'the boat,- 

to bo 


vestry-roonl 6f,a churoh/' or else ‘‘the ohtireK plate 
which of- them, he contemplated, we cannot take^u^n us to 
say i and his dissatisfaction reached a climast, when his meS’^ 
seuger returned, bringing word from his chief (every maa ip 
France has a chief), that his proposal would bq taken 
consideration, M. Bourgeois considered this rather coo!, aiid 
not a little provoking, particularly as he had the mortiftcatiotf 
of witnessing six English officers, on the afternoon of th«i 
22nd, rido slowly along the river, and make their observhtioiia 
at their leisure. “ The opportunity was lost, and M. Bourgeois 
took the affair so much to heart, that he had no sleep for the 
next two nights, and ate but little during the day, and he did 
not know whether to laugh or cry, when on the 22nd the 
“ chief’ w'rote to liim officially as follows , 

“ Monsieur, 

“1 have eoniniunicatoil your letter to the governor [of 
Bayonno], and he has replied, that Ihore is no occasion to make « 
any expedition on tho left batik of the Adour; but if the enemy 
should <ome within range of your guns, you are at liberty to hre- 
upon him.” 

Considering how unlikely it was that the enemy would ever 
bo such fools as to do anything of the kind, M. Bourgeois, 
did not fiiidtsnuch nonsolation for liis disappointment in this 

* xjcrmishion. 

Ilow'cvi'r, lie brightened up a little when, ju^ after receiving 
this letter, a messenger arrived from Anglet with the intollU 
geiife that tlie Duke was about to j»ay another reconuoitering 
visit on that very day and in the same place. This time 
Bourg('ois rcHolved to act upon his own responsibility, and 
sent word to the ehief merely that be was gone to make some 
Hounding.s in the harbour, and that be had Jirmed his boat’s 
crew for the purpose of ghardmg again.st acciden’ts, consider- 
ing the near viciniTv of the enemy’s outposts. He took witbi 
him twelve |jicked men, and rowed leisurely down the middle 
of flic river as if he was merely following the current ; but as 
soon as he got into the shelter of the tret's, and was bi<ldcu 
fiom the Mcw of the sentim-li, on the luights, he suddenly 
X)ushcd towards the bank and lamb'd, ’ITie party made their ' 
way through the iime wood, until they arrived at. the foot 
of Blanc Jbguon, where they posted themselves in a thjeket 
on botli sidt's of the road along which the Duke ivoUld have 
to pass. 

Having- .stHtkmcd his men, B<mrgeoi.s went to the top of an 
eniineiicc at the extremity of the downs, where he posted 
himself, with a look-out man, in a po&ition whence bo could 
»('U the English r|narleTs, and the road whiph led from them, 
without being sei u himself, at least by tlio em-my. It was 
not very long bdt>re he he^d the bugle sounding in the 
British camp, and saw iho trotqis turning out and falling into 
tht ir ranks upon the level grohud on the heights of Salha, 
They^hen passed in leviOA' behire Wellington, and M. Bour* 
geiiU had full opjioriuuiry to contemplate their diaoiplihe, 
dexterity, and martial uir. Ju.'-t at this moment he chanced 
to glance Towar(i.s the town of Bayonne, and was surprised tU' 
see lour men on tho tower of the cathedral watching cither ' 
him oj- the English intently— ho knew not whifeh, TKIs 
rather alarmed him, Imt his spirits rose on seeing the Bul^e 
and six officers on hmseback, as soon as tljp review was . ovet, , 
take a direct road towards the w'ood. In a few minutes thoy 
were within dye hundred yards of the ambuscade, !^purg;«}oU 
took up a Htone and tlnng it amongst his men aS a warning to 
be ri:*ady, and waited the result in dread suspeiwOt his hand - 
upon his’ sword, ready for a rush. At that moment a signal 
was given from the cathedral tower, and a davalier daTud out 
from the French advance guard at full gallop, and took hi^ ; 

• post at the entrance to tlie wood. This movement arbu8i^$J*' 

♦■the attention of > the Hn'gUsh f'they stopped and 


together SB to what co'orifte^they should take. The lookdrl^'d^ 
oh the o|g;hcdr^,^«a|>|>el^ >L Bourgeois hasten® 
entr&naif'W' tiM Vi(NShfd’'hhd’assetnbied his m^n ; bht Wc'"" 
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ISE FOEtUBSS OF LUCCA. 


Tkb ancient kingdom of Granada is one of the moat 
tainous and picturecK^ue regiqna in all 3pain. Green, beaiitifai 
valleya, lofty hills denuded of verdure, vrhose aummita seem to 
reach the clouds, a sky intensely blue, castles built in Moorish 
days on craggy heights like eagles* -nests — all combine to make 
this country the most magniheent and attractive in the .whole 
extent of Spanish territory. In some parts the rocks present 
the apf^arance of an immense amphitheatre, in others that of 
a gigantic staircase — mountains piled on mountains, with a 
whlding rohd amid their threatening defiles, a road which here 
and there dwindles away into a narrow mule track, edged by 
a deep abyss, which one needs to pass under the guidance of 
a skilfal muleteeJr. The fortress of Lucca is situated in the 


tofeech eyrie^citadel ; hut how, when their ardottr waa 
fading away, the holy Virg^i^ herself appeared and led them on j 
how a*^oad, unknown befqre, sti^ijttched itself out at their ap- 
proaching footsteps, and made the way clear and accessible 
to the very gates of the castle ; how the Arab leader, when he 
saw the miracle, mounted his horse and fied, but alas I for him, 
fell over a precipice, and man and beast were dashed to pieces. 
In confirmation of the story the muleteer points out .the xnira- 
culous road, a strange circuitous path that looks like a ribbon 
carelessly thrown down ; draws attention to the strange marks, 
which may be taken for the impression of a horse*8 hoofs, on 
the side of a deep gulf; and leads the travellcar to the ruined 
tower itself, that strange old remnant of^ the paat. ^ 



OF LCCCA, 


’ very heart of the mountain district, five miles distant from 
old "town of Castro. It occupies a high and con- 
gruous position. Glorious memories are awakened Ijy a 
, of its dismantled walls^stories of fierce war and 

^ gallant deeds of arms which put to shame all 
heroism. There is a strabge old legend oon- 
castle, which the muleteer h*well*nigh certain 
relate ^ obtains m listener^how once upon n 

f in potsosslon of the castk, 

summit, .Queen 

khp^ejgnabuiby of his,riti^; 
‘ Ww ^lile;,43l»j^tiaiMi' aT '. off: -Sow 


The iiihabitonte of the mrountam district are a hatdy pea- 
santry, bold and alert ; great lovers of the national dances and 
national music. The men of the mountains, all -over the 
" worlds have ever been the most enterprising and the most 
daring. The spirit of ancient chivalry, the teve of countef • 
the fearlessness of danger^ Which marked the men in the old 
^me, still Ungers, in some measure, in its mountein home« 
^ The dwellers in these wild districts are said to thO moat 
su^ctei»tious in:^:countx^]; ai^ ^ locality was more 

:;^|^culated than another to producojudh tet^UngSi thetei mouh* 
triit ^tasees are the very ippts> QM belong 

mO^f^covered ruin,* to eveiy height, to every 

' t .orMblkg .tower or a ,dro«s-: bytbe 
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WOEKS OF EMINENT MiSTEKS 

STEEN. 



Huvbr*k*n, who was fox ft short time the contemporary of 



ttd »1i*«of .hirt such “ 

txilts Of oKtoftctet «s to haye gtwa Wm m history the rt^uts 

■vet. Ii ' 


,u of a confirmed drunkard and Imffoon. All those who have 
.okenof Jantitecn. since Houbrakon. have, in mutation of 
.8 biographer, rep.-ated the jokes of the ^le^rated pamter, so 
lat they have become proverbial, especially m Hollimd. 

,r want of having carefully studied his ^ 

■quence of the practice, common to almost all book-makers, 

• copying one from the other, without making any sort of 
, dependent inquiry or research, the biographers 
j a false idea of the Hutch painter, in describing hun as a 
lan who was capable of nolhing belter than drmking an 
■sting His private affairs, rather than his art, appear to nave 
agaged their attention-they concerned themselves t^ much 
,ith what took place in his household, and did not rightly 

amprehend what passei in his mind. . . * 1 ,. .in 

It is doubtless, quite true that Jan Steen lived at the alc- 
ousc.’and ended by turning his own dwelling into a Uvem. 
'his view of his life jhould not, however, prevent us from 
eserving hU real merits, or from allowing, that though a 
rec-liver, ho was also a phUosopher, a profound' and acute 
ibservei', and able to raise himself withouf effort to the con- 
eption of beauty. Possessed of much comic power, he -was 
kilful in portraying diversities of character, and m 
he follies of mankind,— not with bitterness, but 6“ ^ 

lecomes a maa -who laughs both at the great and pettj^tr 

Am^g tl»Mm«rous biographical works of 
t>raken— whi^l^e for the most pturt without 
[)t of tke Ste<?n • 


tHE WOlUtS or EMINENT MAS!fEhS* 


feeln that this writer, although younger than Jan Steen hy 
twenty'-tom years, hnew the man of whom he apeakS| and 
(iemed the elements of his biography from a good sdurce. 
He informs us that Jan Steen was born in 1636 at Leyden, 
in Holland, and tliat ho was the contemporary and friend of 
Mieris. His master was Jon Van Goyen, under w-hosc 
instr»:ction he made great prt)gress. Whilst he excited the 
admiration of this painter by the rai>iUity with wdiich his 
talents developed themselves, ho insinuated himself into his 
good graces, eventually Van Ooyan became so partial 
to him, that , ho granted him entire liberty in hia house, 
and allow('d him to live there on terms of the greatest 
intimacy. Van Goyen hod a daughter, named 'Margaret, an 
indolent and simple, but ver|ji*protty girl, who, ’from being 
much amused by the continual jokes of “Jan Steen, came at 
last to be far from indifferent to him. The affection of the 
youthful painter for the dlmsel being thus reciprocated, they 
agreed to many, if the consent of their parents could be 
obtained. It natura^y became the lover's task to communi- 
cate with the father of the young lady ; and an opportunity 
was sought to. accomplish tliis object. When he had 
finished his w’ork in me atelhvy he was accustomed to go 
in the evening to driim |)cer with Van' Goyen. One day, 
finding the old man in a tolerably good humour, Jan 
Steen gently accosted him, although not without some 
hesitation, “ I have," toid he, “ some news to tell you 
which will surprise you as much as if you were to hear 
the thunder rumble at Cologne. Your daiightor and I, 
since it must be told, have an affection for each other; 
and, if you do not consider me unworthy, I shall be much 
honoured in becoming your son-in-law." Van Goyen, 
though rather surprised at this speech, for he had never 
thought of such a thing as bis daughter’s "falling in love." 
comprehended at once the force of Steen’s argument, and 
that his resistance wmuld only aggravate his pupil and his 
daughter. So, like a .good father, he acceded with a good 
grace to the proposition of Jan Steen. But the latter did not 
find his own father, Havik Jan Steen, quite so easy to deal 
w'ith. Ho M'as a brewer, established at Delft ; a practical 
man, ksa sensible to the power of love tlian to the value of 
ready money. It was long befcjie he would constmt that his 
son shouJid *»iarry at an age when he was not in a condition to 
maintain a family by his labour. However, after much en- 
treaty, he at last yielded to the pressing solicitations of Jun, 
and agreed that the nuptitds shcmld be celebrated. But, that 
liis eon might be in a fair pecuniary position, lie built a 
brewery at Didft, w'here he established the newly-married 
cou])le, with a capital of 10,000 florins. Steen, finding him- 
self in po86esi‘ion of ready money, and considering it but 
natural to spend it, thought only of leading a joyous life ; and 
ilnrgaret, on her part, constitutionally indolent, neither at- 
tended to her domestic dutie.s nor to her counter. — 

' "c laisse a penser la ^ ie 

Juc flirnt nos deux amis. 

* It may easily be imagined that affairs managed by two persons 
of this temperament could not lorfg continue in good condition. 

" Margaret,” says Campo Weyermau, " keiU no account-book ; 
all the beer that was taken om credit from the house was set 
down in chalk upon a slate or a wooden board. Now it kap- 
peui>d one day that, being accused qf having defrauded the 
rights of the town-duo, Jan Steen was summoned by the 
excise officer to show his books. The slate was produced, 
but no one could make any ihing of it, not even Margaret 
Steen, who had left it all in confasion, and who was not in the 
habit of giving any thought to what she had written doum. 
Nevertheless, a heavy fine was exacted, but, as the brewery 
wat on the eve of its ruin, Jim 8tccn, laughing heartily, re- 
minded the exeiseroaii that, where there is nothing, the devil 
loses hie right and the king too." 

The artist-brewer was on the point of being forced to close 
hitt father came to his assisiance.. But this ' 

only delayed the ruin of Jan ?U*cn. l^largaret eonfeesed one . 
taoxtmg to her jovial hvUibtmd that there was absolutd/no- " 
thing left in hia cellar^ neither beer nor casksi andf that thei^e 


was scarcely com onough to make a bake, " It iraa dl over 
Jan Steen saw the ruin of Ida brewtny, for a second timev 
an undisturbed men, and was eyen thb’ ftrst fb jok4 ' 

disaster. After all, said he to himself, hete is a piciSw bjl' 
ready; and, remembering that he was a pointer, he set to 
work and depicted in a spirited composition the disorder of 
his house. This picture represents a room in which every 
thing is in confusion, the furniture is upset, the dog licks the 
smeepan, the cat imns off with the bacon, the children are 
sprawling on the floor, and the mother, seated in^an arm-chair, 
calmly contemplates this delightful scene, whilst Jan Steen 
stands philosophically holding a glass in his hand. 

This was our artist’s first picture, and it is not astonishing 
that he, a painter of what are called conversation pieces, 
should have taken as his subject the scene wliich passed before 
his eyes. Those who have the genius to observe, look first at 
the objects w'hich immediately surround them. But all 
biographers are much mistaken in saying that Jan Steen 
painted himself in all his works ; and that almost all his com- 
positions represent alc-housc scenes, coarse farces or smoking- 
rooms, full of topers. Nothing is further from the truth, as is 
proved by the works of this painter. Jan Steen has always 
allowed his sly humour to peep out of his pictures, but it is an 
exception w'hen he has painted the customs of his life. When 
W'ill the mania cease for copying from books without inquiring 
into the truth of their statements ? • Even in our days, that is 
to say, in a time in which the spirit of criticism is more than 
ever developed and ex(>rcisccl, we perceive this fault in some 
very valuable books, written by regular authors no less than 
by amateurs. For in«itance, in Smith’s Catalogue, so exact 
and truthful in all that concerns the description of the 
pictures of each master, the author, repeating what the 
biographers have successively sajd, does not fail tS observe 
that Jan Steen rvas the painter of his own manners ami those 
of the society in which he lived. And this is even more sur- 
prising, because this preliminary notice is follow'cd by a loilg 
catalogue of the kno wn w'orks of Jan Steen, and among more 
than 300 compositions, w'hich are there described, only thirty 
have drunkenness for the subject, and the ale-house for the 
scene. This master takes the subjects (if his pictures almost 
cntiiely from human life ; w'C mean life considered from a 
comic point of view, from the side wdiich amuses philo-sophors 
and good-tempered observers. 

Another modern writer, M. Imnierzecl,* remarking, doubt- 
li.sR, that the works of Jan Steen had little relation to the 
circumstaucts of liis life, as Houbrakeu and Campo Weyerman 
assert, has resolutely contested tlic assertions of the historians 
of his country, without giving any other reason than the 
startling contrast betw'cen tlie habits of a dissolute ^an 
and pictures so delicate, sometimes even so elegant,^ as. 
those of Jan Slocn, But how are we to deny facts which 
have been repeatedly atilrmed and related in detail by a 
contemporary of Jan Steen, when such a denial is without 
proof, and really rests only upon a presumption, in itself 
very contCvS table ? In short, is it inadmissible that a pro- 
fessed drinker may have refinement of mind, delicacy of 
feeling and ilie talent of observation ? And even if genius 
w'cre always incompatible with the sad propensity to dninken* 
ness, whit beemnes of the observation of Mi Iptmerzecl, 
opposed to the authority of a biographer, who* for more than 
a century, has not been conti'adicted, at least on this point ? 

YeSf Jan Steen "was what the world calls a joyous toper, 
who went through life laughing—not with that coarse laugh 
which is only the gaiety of fools, but Vith that delicate, 
intelligent, and slightly sardonic smile wlAch is th^ sportive* 
ness of philosophers. He passed his life in ofismving ftiten for 
his own amusement, and in pahiting for theiiw, NohOdy had 
a moi;e communicative joVirityi ^d it !« impSwlble to con* 
template one of his pictures without heart 

expand* He the first to laugh k' that hot^ s^J^ch ho 
kept continually by his side, and wliich donhtiess s^'ts^ned 

* De levehs ea werken dcr hoUaadsohe on vlaamsche XanSt* 
ichilders. Amsterdam, 1842. : ^ 
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hiJ l|(l>elakianr humour, although ooxainually emptying and 
r^Ubg it. And it is remarkable that, when he happened io 
rj^^eaeut drunken people, he never failed to ridicule their 
dhmkenness ; thus he seemed to preach temperance wi^ the 
glass in his hand. Take, as an example of this curious fact, 
the celebrated picture, which was in the celebrated collection 
of Mr. Bcckford; it is entitled, “The Effects of Intemperance.” 
Xhe artist has there painted himself, with his interesting and 
pretty wife, in the state of drowsiness w’hich follows too 
frequent libations. She, dressed in a red jacket edged with 
ermine, over a silk petticoat, is seated in the middle of the 
room, as it becomes the mistress of the house. While the 
husband and wife sleep, others profit by their intoxication. 
The children are searching in* their mother’s pocket, and 
already a little boy has pulled forth a piece of money, which 
ho holds aloft in his h^md with a triumphant air ; another 
holds a glass in his hand, which he appears about to dash to 
the ground and shiver in pieces. The servant of the house 
hastens to profit by so favourable a moment to declare his 
passion to a young girl, sliding into ht'r hand some money, 
which no doubt he had also stolen. The dog seizes upon a 
pie ; the cat breaks a chma vase, in endeavouring to spring 
upon a cage containing a bird ; the monkey amuses himself 
with some parchments and books ; on the ground, scattered 
ptdl-mell, are silver dishes, broken glasses, a violin, a Bible, 
a china plate, and, as if the elements themselves must inter- 
fere, the fire is burning a goose which is on the spit. 

Jan Steen has treated this subject several times, and a 
different version of it may be found among the valuable 
l)icturos in the collection formed by the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, at Apsley House. The monkey in this instance plays 
with the clock, as if, says Br. Waagcii, to show that the 
happy do#not count the hours. But such a lesson given to 
drunkards has nothing pedantic, thanks to the good humour 
with ■which the painter has represented himself, Jan Steen, 
being a w'itty jnan, who wishes to continue amusing, bears on 
his own back the burden of human caprices and follies. 

The picture called the “ Young Gallant” (page 1G4) gives us 
the whole stylo and manner cf Jan Steen in a single composi- 
tion. It consists of six figures, sitting or standing round a 
table, on which are some eggs in a dish. A man in a chair at 
the left- front of the picture is talking to a dog, while on the 
opposite side a young fellow comes dancing in from the open 
doorway, holding a mackerel up by the tail, and carrying a 
few young onions in the other hand. The mistress of the house 
looks smilingly up from her seat, and another woman, stand- 
ing at the tabic, desists from her household duties, and looks 
"a smiling welcome to the young gallant. A man standing by 
the bedside pc>ihts to another going out at the door, probably 
the • good maii ” of the establishment. The entire composi^ 
tion — the ooJUl^e-chandeUer* decorated with liowers in token 
of the summer weather *, the pipe stuck in khc hat of the sitting 
figure, in the way our waggoners wear them even in this day ; 
the heavy cloao-eurtaiixed bed, the bare room, the expectant 
dog looking up to the suspended fish, and the sunlight stream- 
ing in fron?. window and garden doorw'ay, bespeak a thought- 
fulness for general effect and picturesque arrangement entirely 
Jan Steen’s* This has been considered one of the best of his 
ffcnre paintings. . 

In 1669, after hU ill success as a brewer, ho set up as a 
tavern-keeper. Old Havik Jan being just dead, Jan Steen 
•came into possession of a hoiUse,at Leyden. This induced him 
to leave the town of Beitt, and to establish himself under the 
paternal roof j and there it was that he opened his tavern. 

placed a $ign-post before his door j and, as if he wished to 
effect a reconeUiatioA with his creditors, he painted as the 
sigh, a pmtnro representing the figure of Peace, holding an 
olilre-brOneh. ^ Houbraken tells us he was his own best custo- 
mer, that he did not succeed better in this new occupation 
aa^ breWeh Ofid tavew>-ke<?per, though he possessed all the 
fMaty# aft animat^n^ which attracts customers to an ale- 
was, probably, better able to induce them to diiak 
tU;^vpay^^ bSptt of ^thosa who ftequented his house were 
as Frana Mieris, Aiy de Vos, 


Quiering, Brackelenkamp, and lah Lievens were among those 
who resorted there, day and night ; for Jan Steen naver shut 
his door, that ho might show his friends that he was not afraid, 
and because, having little to lose, he could laugh in the face 
of thieves. His cellar being soon emptied, he w^os obliged to 
take down his. sign. In this extremity the painter came to 
the help of the tavern-keeper. The wine-merchant not being 
willing to give him credit any longer, Steen presented him 
with a little picture — in Holland every one likes painting— 
and the merchant sent a puncheon of AVine in exchange. The 
sign re- appeared— Steen’s friends re-assembled to listen to his 
facetious stories, and the band of painters, who had turned 
out, hastened baCk, resolved not to leave the place wdiilo a 
drop of liquor remained in Maoter Jan’s taps. But the cask 
did not last long, and this lime it was necessary to close the 
tavern entirely. 

Campo Weyerman, a facetious writer, who has sought out 
sarcastic expressions, some of which are marked by the grossest 
triviality, has enlarged upon tUo life of Jap Steen, and related 
numerous anecdotes, interspersed wdth coarse jokes, in which 
the piquancy especially consists in the. Unpolirfied language. 
After having exhaustal his facetiousne((s, he accuses his prt*- 
decessor Houbraken of borroAving hi» ^ecdotos of Jan Steen 
Jrom the Almanack of liiege, and of retailing a little 8tor3% as 
dry an sea biscuit at the and as probable €ls the travels of 
Piiito^ about some incredible supply of bread made to the 
family of the painter. These consurea have not prevented 
Campo Weyermim from relating many anecdotes himself; 
“A little story,” says he. “ Avill show that the kitchen and 
cellar of Jan Steen wc're not so abundantly supplied as the 
hotels on the quay of Y, or the Jdon d'or at the Hague. Once, 
tOAvards midnmht, the famous Jan Lievens (pupil and friend 
of Rembrandt) knocked at Jan Steen’s residence, and the 
door being only latched, according to custom, he entered 
without ceremony. ‘Who's tlicre?’ demanded Jan, waking 
up AA'ith a start. ‘It is I, dear brother,’ said Lievens, *I am 
come to bring you a couple of chickens, as fat ns strong 
BrunsAvick beer, as white as the wliite of an egg, and as ten- 
der as the leg of a pheasant.’ ‘Arc they roasted?’ asked 
Steen. * No, king of the universe,* replied LicA'cns, * they are 
raAv ; but I have resided in several courts, and there I learned 
to cook ; I pray you, then, get up, and I will serve you up a 
dish in my own Avayi’ Jan got up, lighted his lamp, and 
calling Corneille, his eldest son, who Avas his waiter, ordered 
lum to prepare every thing for the repast. But some of the 
ingredients in the worldly pleasures of our two painters, who 
especially regretted the absence of A^'ino and tobacco, wort? 
Avunting. In .spite of the reluctance of Corneille to ask for 
credit, Steen sent him to the wine merchant, Gprkens, to beg 
him, f(jr the last time, to advance some Avine, fur which he 
should be paid in paintings. ‘ That done,’ added the father, 

‘ you Avill go to Gerard Vander Laan, and ask him for a penny- 
worth of Icuf-tobaccu, with a couple of little pipes, and you 
will swear in my name that my gratitude will be eternal.* 
Whilst Corueille ran through the town to aAvaken the trades- 
men and^to execute his commissions, Jan Lievens set to work, 
without losing a moment, plucked- his fowls and placed them 
on a broken giidiron, which wail buried in the peat dust to 
preserve it from rust ; aud Jan Steon, on his part, prepared a 
highly-flavoured sauce with pepper, mustard, vinegar, and 
butter. When the fowls Were scarcely cooked through, the 
two companions began to devour them Avith such an appetite, 
that poor Corneille, returning auite out of breath, with his 
supply of wine and tobacco, only found, upon the earthenware 
disli, a head and a-half and three black feet. The wine and 
the packet of tobacco, which had just arrived, were noAv all 
that remained to be consumed, and this did not occupy long. 
Aitor Steen .and Lieveni had thus satisfied their appetites, 
they went to take an airing outside tlie Port^-aux^Vixeh^Y and 
walked along talking morality like true disciples of 
goras. But Jan Steen paid deajfiy for the carelesen^' 
which, rfciylng always on Providence, he ventured frewi 
leaving ,on tlte latch, as fa the custom in tho< 

totma .'Wkftat ho slept, all'his clotheti^ 
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as those of his children, were carried off; and, to put the a pirate, and he, being as poor as a ohureh if as the 

finishing stroke to his misfortunes, the canvas and panels, on man to rob a painter without much scruple, when oecaskm 

which he was employed in painting pictures for his creditors, prompted. The suspicions of Jan Steen were aroused against 

were also taken. The tavern-keeper, who was accustomed to the chemist, and when he came expressly to condole with him 

be awakened by the noise of the children, remained in bed; on the loss of his clothes and. his pictures^* Steen, no doubt 

but finding that the house was silent longer than usual, incensed by so much hypocrisy, received Esculapius, knife in 

* Holloa, you rogues,’ cried he, ‘ get up at last and light the hand—* Race of thieves !' cried he, * pirate ! buccaneer I 

fire.* The children replied by the denial of Adam, complain- thou shalt see if thou canst carry off the shell after having 

ing that they were naked and could not find their clothes, taken the yoke of. the egg !' At this exclamation, the alarmed 

Steen stretched forth lus hand to reach his garments, but, doctor immediately took flight, and although he was innocent 
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finding that his whole wardrobe had vanished, ho was obliged he left Jan Steen persuaded that the robbery had been com- 
to send one of the little Adamites to the cook, Gommert Bans, mltted by the very man who had just expressed ao much 
who lent him some clothes till he could tell his misfortune to regret that it had taken place.** 

his nephew Rynsberg, who took the plundered Jan and his Among Jan Steen’s companions, and, like him, a determined 
featherless chickens to a woollen -draper's, where the father drinker, was the celebrated painter, Franx Mieris. Judging 

and his progeny issued like so many of those birds of the sun, from his carefully -finished little pictures, and the elegiutice of 

baptised b^r Pliny the with name of The most ludi- lit compositions, one would never hate suspected that Mleris 

crons part of the story is what happened to a doctor, who fror passed his life in drinking, and in Usteniirg to the humcrous 
quented Jan Steen’s alehouse, and sometimes served 1dm as a sj;>eeches of Jan Steen, whd, by means of Ms supCiior intelli- 

modeU The brother of this doctor had the reputation of being gence, and the amufing sallies of his inexhaustible wit, eisM- 
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cUeJ an ltre«i8tible Influence ovex him. This paintar af rich brdnae ; a guitar hangs from one of the panels ; and a beau- 

interiors and silk dresses yielded in spite of himself to the tiful landscape w enclosed in an ebony frame. The repast is 

ascendancy of Jan Steen^ even following him into the midst of composed of delicious fruits, and some ready-opened oysters 

taverns, and there passii^ whole nights in a state of oblivion, which glisten temptingly, the sight of which ** makes one s 

Nevertheless, completely as he was ruled by his friend, Mieris mouth water.*' There are ripe grapes, fine peaches, whose 

had, in his turn, and perhaps without being conscious of it, downy skins rival the blush upon a maiden's cheek, and 

a decisive influence over the manners of Steen ; by this, how- lemons, part of whose golden peel lies beside them. Such 

ever, we do not mean his manner of thinking, but his manner was the reciprocal influence which Mieris and. Jan Steen 

of painting. This influence is often perceptible in the larger possessed over each other; and, in connexion with this 

works of the Aavern philosopher. One often meets with a subject, wc remember, that whilst standing before the pretty 
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“Duta llepa&f,” a " (Jamc at Backgammon,” in which the picture which is cailed “The -Parrot” in the Amsterdam 
carefar execution and so'ft, tender touch remind one of Mieris ; Gallery, an amateur came up who* at Rrst sight, took thw Jan 
and tire elaborate style is then in harmony with the importance Steen for a Mieris. In this pietwre the figures are elegantly 
of the subject, and the distinguished appearance of all the dressed and very good-looking. Three gentiemen, thejr 
pewonagesih the picture. ThcrciSnocoarsodrinking.asinthc swords at their sides and their short mantles thrown orw the 
tevcriwof Adrian Brauwer. Kach one plays his part naturally, hack of the arm-ehalr, arc playing at backgammon ; a 
and '^netines even graoefwUy! not one ignoMo accessory ng woman, negligently dressed in a silk petticoat, is f^ng 
obtftides upon the order of the house, and the dcteai of. the the parfht. Her waM are raiacd for this purpow, and, hw 
ftarnitw aw all in accof^ance with the ieftnement of the back being tOned teytrards the spectators, her fwe « OW 
gttBlti,': Ifor-iastimce, on the mantel-shelf is seen a Cupid in seen in |ffdflle ; w^Be.the parrot, whose cage, m the shi^.,«c 
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a lantern, is hung from the ceiling, is putting out his claw for 
the tender morsel. A Child is feeding a ca#, and a matron 
engaged in cooking some veal on a gridiron, for the gentlemen 
to eat between the games, completes the charming picture. 

^■The Aged Invalid” (p, 172) is another of Steen's genre 
compositions. It is conceived in his happiest spirit, and 
represents an incident common enough in high life in all 
countries. A rich hypochondriac is servilely tended by various 
friends and' nurses, who, while they feign great affection and 
care for his person, axe every one of them intent upon makmg 
a purse for themselves by favouring his whims and fancies. 
Here, as in many others of Steen’s paintings, the physician 
and family friends are introduce!^. The nurse-maid is warm- 
ing the bed, while on the floor are scattered various tok^ms of 
sickness — bottles, caudle-pans, cooking utensils, and a cham- 
ber candlestick, with which a cat is playing. All is real and 
life-like, and every figure and object seems to have its place 
and purpose ; and the whole picture is carefully drawn. The 
colours in the original, wdiich were once bright and trans- 
parent, have, however, yielded, says Kvigler, to the finger of 
Time. 

But Jan Steen, when he abandons himself to his own fancy, 
may be easily recognised by the sprightly miith of his com- 
position. It is almost impossible to find a picture of his in 
which tlle^(^ is not a sly meaning. He translates popular 
proA orbs with sufficient spirit to relieve their triteness ; and, 
l)y the appearance of the figures, the appropriateness of their 
gestures, and the part that each one plays in the comedy of 
life, according to the character suited to his age, trade, or 
condition, he gives these proverbs piquancy. Doctors have 
often called forth the caustic w'lt of J an Steen ; besides, it was 
the custom with all the artists of the scvcnte(mth century to 
turn them to ridicule. Whilst Moli^rc paraded them on the 
French stage, Jan Steen delighted in painting them, in all tho 
(juackcry of their gravity, in all the severity of their costume, 
studied for effect. ♦ 

The “ Dancing Dog,” which w'6 give at page 1G8, may bo 
considered a gem — a complete triumph of artistic arrangement 
and varied colour. It consists often figures, wdth the dancing 
dog in the front centre. Jan Steen’s whole family are por- 
trayed in this composition. There is th#» painter himself with 
his invariably good-natured smile and his violin in his hand — 
for he w'as a tolerable musician as w'cll as a good artist —sitting 
between his wife and mother, Tlic latter offers him a glass of 
wine,— an offer he was seldom knowm to refuse,— and the 
former looks lovingly into his eyes, while she allow’s his friend 
to seize her by the hand and invite her to join in the dance. 
One of his sons plays the flute to tKe dog, another is dipping 
w’ater from the vine- decorated water-tub, and a third, a fine 
plump little fellow, with a whistle in his hand, stands behind 
in calm contemplation of the joyous scene. Just behind the 
jovial old lady stands a figiirc, whom we may suppose to be 
Franz Micris, holding a tankard ; and in the back centre arc 
.a couple of figures wdth smiling faces, whom tho painter pro- 
bably introduced to fill up the unseemly gap wluch the 
disposition of his other figures would have left in the picture. 
Tho owl on the wall looks wisely* down, as becomes a bud of 
fils staid and solemn nature, while the parrot, released from 
his cage, seems to listen to tho music w'ith quite a critical ear. 
Trees hang over the garden w'ali in the extreme distance, and 
a rich piece of drapery disposed in graceful folds, contrasts 
admirably with the sameness of the w'tills before which it is 
suspended, and gives on air of finish and luxurious x’cfinemcnt 
to the whole. The accessories are few and simple, and con- 
sist— aft in most pictures of the Dutch and Flemish schools — 
of the utensils of the table, and the means of enjoyment- 
drinking cups, dishes, pipes, and so on. This picture is at 
the Hague, where it is highly esteemed as a good ^^xempUftca- 
lion of the artist’s peculiar humour. The painter’s family, 
grouped in various ways, has often fo) med the subject of bis 
pictures, 

^^rent in style and moral foelixig is the elegant littlo 
picture eaikd Ire Benedioite” (pH|fe Here the sentfc. 
mmX is pure and holy ; but even here the painter’s conuo vein 


.peeps out,— for tho dog licks the empty soup-pot, and the toy- 
ship and child’s ball are made accessory to the actipn of the 
picture. Peasant life in Holland is nowhere so full v show'n 
as in the compositions of Jan Steen, While in the pictures of 
Terburg we have the ease and tranquillity of well-bred society, 
the noise and riot, the humour and joviajty — the high spirits 
and special license of middle and low life in Holland, is 
^discovered in the paintings of Jan Steen. There is never any 
dilRculty in reading the story which he tells with his eloquent 
pencil. In the “ Dancing Dog,” no less than in*the “ Grace 
before Meat,” we have a simple incident simply expressed. 
In the one case all is life, fun, and frolic ; in the other, an air 
of tranquil satisfaction and calm prayerful sincerity sits upon 
all faces ; in each the expression is suited to the subject, and 
a perfect harmony pervades tho picture. The whole economy 
of a Dutch family — their pleasures and their duties, may be 
discovered in these two pictures. 

It is asserted that Jan Steen was related to Metzu, who 
w'as, like him, originally from the town of Leyden. It is 
certain that the style of Gabriel Metzu may be recognised in 
some pictures of his compatriot; for example, in the Nati- 
vity of St. John,” which w'as in the Braamcainp collection, in 
1771, and was sold for 1,210 florins. It is equally certain 
that Stern pointed the portrait of Metzu, and that of his w ife : 
these two portraits appeared in a sale which took place at 
Paris, in 1774. But tliat there was the same, kind of intimacy 
between Steen and Metzu, as existed between Steen and 
Mieri^, is not Ukel}', on account of the character and quiet 
habits of Gabriel Metzu. lloubrakcn dots not mention their 
friendship; nevertheless, it is probable that this biographer 
WM8 personally acquainted with the amusing brewer, whose 
j(‘£ts he relates, and fror.i whom he bought more than one 
picture. Ilowx’vcr, .without drawing the elegant and stjdalc 
painter from the rich Dutch boudoir to the tavern, Jan Steen 
could chann him by his conversation ; for no one spoke better 
of his art than he ; and, without having learnt its rules, he 
seemed to have guessed them by the inspiration of genius. 
We may confidently assert that the great prineijdes, which he 
has so well observed in his small pictures, could not have 
been derived either from the instruction of Kiinpfcr — who was, 
it is said, his first master— or from his good father-in-law Van 
Goyen, who was, nevertheless, a very clever man. 

llov?- many intcliectiial harmonics, w'hicli have been over- 
looked by most of the Dutch painters, has Jan Steen perfectly 
understood 1 With him every one plays his part and r(;tains 
his character tlu'oughout. Costume, bearing, physiognomy, 
gesture— each heightens the force of expression, and contri- 
butes something to the unity of the figure. Tho docttir 
preserves his professional importance ; lie is clothed in black 
from head to foot, and is grave from fijot to head. The tooth- 
drawer adds a cock's feather to the peaked hat of the doctor, 
and gives a little more depth to the wrinkles of his forehead. 
The jolly peasant is distinguished from the lively citizen. 
The attitude of the betrothed is not* exactly that of the young 
lover. The action of the notary ia in character wuth his func- 
tion and his habits ; and* as to the drunkard, he betrays him- 
self in the smallest details of his dress, and in the slightest 
leanings of liis body. In short, Jon Steen could not have 
called forth the apostrophe of Garrick, the celebrated come- 
dian, who, seeing an actor play the part of a drunken man 
with much truth, by the indecision of hift look^' the disfigure- 
ment of his features, and the embarrassment of his broken talk, 
while the action of the rest of his body did not correspond to 
thcijc expressions, said to him : “ My friend, thy head is truly 
drunk, but thy feet and legs arc full of sense.” 

In a fit of ill-humour against tho masters of the Dutch 
schoftl, M, PaiUot de Mnntabert exclaims, ” This good man in 
black, wliat does Jie w’ant here? AVhat is he going to do? 
This is what one asks one's self in the presence of a Dutch 
picture; but before those of Jan Steen we do not feel the 
»^e uncertainty. ' The figures are characteristic,, ho has 
carried to a very high degree of perfection thcAriicacy, life# 
and precision of the character. Howler, but how many Jan 
Steens are there in this school V* With all the good qualities 
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indicated in the above criticism, Jan Steen did not, make 
liifi fortune ; indeed, he scatcoly succeeded better in his career 
as a painter, than os a brewer or tavern-keeper. His pictures, 
EC much priced now, were very poorly paid for during his 
lifetime. They -were only to be found then, says Descamps, 
at wine mercWnts’ houses. He, however, did not trouble 
himself much about the prices of his pictures,’ and had 
neither the talent to value them nor the inclination to take the 
trouble of doihg so. On all occasions he showed a marked 
contempt for money. It happened one day, that he reeciT ed 
some gold as the price of a picture. Immediately, without 
listening to his Wife, wlTo was unwilling to leave any large 
sum in his hands, he went to the tavern, spent part of the 
money in drink, and lost the rest in gaming. His wife, seeing 
him return happy, and in good humour, asked him wdiat he 
had done with his money r “ I liavc it no longer,’* said Stoen, 
laughing, ♦*and the best of the joke is, that the companions 
who have taken it from me think they have duped me, whilst 
they are dupes themselves. Of all the gold coins which you 
saw me with to-day, there is not one that is not light. Now, 
I leave you to imagine how they will look to-morrow, when 
they discover it!” Light! this word, so amusing in this 
pai'ticular instance, Jan Steen might apx>ly to life -to his OAVii 
at least. In fact, nothing weighed him down in an existence, 
passed in observing men, in laughing at their caprices, and 
depicting their carousals. 

Were we to judge from his pictures, wc might suppose lhat 
not a cloud of sadness had ever come to trouble the serenity 
of his mind. It was not tliat he did not sec the discouraging 
Bule of tilings, but he did not give himself up to discourage- 
ment ; and, inaccessible himself to melancholy, it did not throw 
its shade upon his compositions. There exists a celebrated 
picture of his, which is the exact representation of liuman life. 
It is ill the gallery of the Hague, and wc should not bo able to 
abstain from giving a description of it hero, had we not found 
one, simple, striking, and brief, in the catalogue raisonne of 
this valuable gallery, arranged by M. Van Stoongracht Van 
Costkapello. “ The subject,” says this connoisseur, ** seems 
to jioint out the different periods of existence. In the fore- 
ground some children arc playing with a cat ; beyond, a woman 
is courted by a young man ; near the hearth an old man i§ 
seated, holding a child on his knee ; the old man anti the child 
are amu^jing themselves w’itli a parrot. A servant is cooking 
bomo oysters ; in the background several persons drink, 
smoke, and play. , A picture, hung upon the wall behind, 
represents a gibbet, as if to point out the end reseived for 
those who give themselves up to excess in drinking and 
gambling. An opening made into the granary ’beyond, dis- 
covers a young man carelessly retdining and blowing soap- 
bubbles, with a death’s head at his side ; an impressive 
allusion to' the vanity and emptiness of life. A thick curtain 
at the top of the picture is suspended above these various 
personages, and seems to threaten, by its fall, to end this whole 
scene of human action. There is nothing in painting more 
ingenious or more striking than the simple idea of this vast 
curtain, which immediately gives one to understand, lhat the 
scene reproBented is the Comedy of Life.” 

Jan Steen had ^ix children by Margaret Van Goyen, w'ho 
died before him ; but, as if not contented with these, he took 
it into his head to contract a second marriage with u wddow 
named Matiette Herkulens, who had two children of her owm. 
This large family constantly furnished models to the painter ; 
he delighted to represent them with disordered hair and dress, 
in aU the sprightliness ol their frolics, observing the variations 
of age, from the extreme simplicity of the little girl who plays 
with a rattle or teases the cat, to the comical gaiety of the lad 
of fourteen, who already assumes the manners of a man. #His 
old par^ts also figured in his pictures whenever he wished to 
represent old age, so that, like a true philosopher, Jan Steen 
observed the whole human family without leaving his own ; 
and there was nothing, even to his spotted dog, which he did 
not admit to the honours of painting, and consider worthy to 
represent his whole race» The Dutch have a proverb, which, 
whmi ti»nr|atedv ^uns thi^ the old sing, the young 


whistle.” Wishing to illustrate this saying, and to charac- 
terise the pleasures of each ago, Jah Steen painted the por- 
traits of all his family, in a incturo w'hich may 1)0 seen in the 
TMuseum of the Hague, and which is rendered still more 
valuable by the artist’s having represented himself, between 
his two wives, Margaret Van Goyen and Muriette Herkulens. 
These persons were both good-looking, the first especially, if 
we may rely upon the brush of their husband, who, howeverj 
was not a man likely to flatter either them or himself. MariettC 
Herkulens sold ready-cooked calves’ and sheep’s heads and 
feet in the market, Steen’s union with her was not exactly a 
prudent marriage, and the poor painter saw his increased 
family sink into the deepest misery ; but for this he appears to 
have shown little concern. 

The day of Rt. Nicholas is in Holland the children’s fotc, 
and it is known that on that day fathers and mothers are 
accustomed to fill the shoes of their little ones with all sorts of 
playthings and sweetmeats, making tlifm believe that St. 
Nicholas came during the night to throw these honhons down 
the chimney for them. Jan Steen has treated this subject in 
several of his w'orkp, and it is evident that, like a good father, 
he often celebrated the fete of St. Nicholas. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Hogarth and Wilkie, among the modern 
arti:>ts, no painter — certainly no painter of the Dutch school — 
has curried the expression of human sentiments,* as they arc 
discovered in piivate and familial- life, to so high a degree of 
perfection as Jan Steen. What variety of physiognomy; how 
much truth of character ! Whilst from a window in the back- 
ground the gaandmother, playing the part of the saint, ihrowj* 
dainties into the fire-place, the children rush to pick up the 
presents which the good saint sends them. They hurry j’or- 
ward,,push against each other, upset the chairs, and tumble on 
the ground. A little girl holds out her apron, her eye expres- 
sive of hope and faith, and a boy, cap in hand, goes a begging 
among his more fortunate rivals. A baby, with outstrctclicd 
arms, seems to claim his sliare ; and the servant, animating the 
competitors with voice and gesture, seems to say, “ You see 
what it is to bo good !” AVc may repeat w-hat M. Burtin bus 
justly said of Jan Steen, that not only can we perceive the 
thoughts of each person in this picture, but wc seem to hoar 
what he says.* The most amusing and comical figure in this 
composition is that of a boy of nine or ten years of age, who, 
carelessly leaning against the chinmey-pieco, smiles, wlili an 
intelligent and superior air, at the innocence of his little 
brothers, and seems (luite proud of knowing that St. Nicholas 
has nothing to do with the mutter. Play of feature could scarcely 
be rendered with greater truth than in the works of Jan Steen, 
and, except i)erhap.s Chardin, we should flcarcely find Ids 
equal, in this respect, among the masters of the French school. 
The Dutchman has thus secured for himself alasting celebrity. 

“ So long as there is expression in your pictures,” wrote Pope 
Gangauelli (Clement XIV.) to an artist friend of his, “ you 
may congratulate yourself upon your works. That constitutes 
the essence, and renders many faults excusable, which one 
W'ould not pardon in an ordinary artist.” 

lloubrakeii relates, that he long possessed and preserved in 
his house one of Steen’s pictures, which was afterwards sold 
to the Duke of Wolfenbuttel. 'Phe subject of this picture was 
the signing of a marriage contract. The attitudes and gestures 
of all the figures arc so natural and so expressive, that the 
spectator imagines himself to he present at the ceremony, 
and even to take part in it. The two fathers-in-law, com- 
pletely bent upon asserting their respective claims, are ex- 
plaining them with much earnestness to the notary, who, pen in 
hand, listens wdth a grave and attentive air. The bridegroom, 
transported with anger, throws hia hat upon the ground, 
together with the w'edding presents. He shrugs his shoulders, 
raises his hands, and looks at his afflanCed bride, as if to^ivo 
her to understand that he takes no part in such vulgar calou- 

• Trait(i th^orique ct pratique clcs Connaissauccs qui sont ueoes- 
saii-es kto^t amateur djS tableaux, par Francois Xavier dc Burtin, 
Brussels, ifiOS. M. dc Burtin dei$ci'ibes this ” Ffitc of St. Nicholas*^, 
as having fermed part of his awn coUectioii 
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iation6. 8he appears moved, and as a return of tenderness, 
casts her eyes, full of gratitude and love 'upon her future 
husband. ‘‘It must bo confessed,” says Houbraken, ‘‘that 
this picture is admirable for expression. 

Amongst the friends of Jan Steen was the Chevalier Karel 
de Moor, the celebrated painter of Leyden. In one of the 
frequent visits which he paid to hU countryman, hearing that 
Mariette Steen had long teased her husband to paint her 
portrait, and that Steen continually promi.scd, but never kept 


husband, could not help laughing at this joke, and her 
portrait, thus completed, appeared to her more charming than 
ever, 

Happy the painters who have excelled in expression, in 
character! They are certain of renown during their lives, 
and of fame afterwards. If the number of amateurs who ap- 
preciate the properties of touch, delicate impanto^ purity and' 
felicity of tone -in short, all that constitutes the technical in 
art, is limited ; on the other hand, almost every body of anJ 
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his word, Kartd de Moor offered to pay her the compliment ot 
ea;otuting the long-desin^d picture. She joyfully accepted his 
offer, md dressed herself in her smartest clothes for the ocea- 
The picture finished, Mariette immediately carried it to 
Jan .Bteen, who highly approved of it. “There is but one 
thing wanting,” said he, “ which I will add,” Then, taking 
; and painted, in a few strokes, a large 

himg^^ on her arm, filled with sheep’s heads and feet. 

You nhderstand.” sj^d Jiteen> that without tbit'haskot you 
would not be .known/^ The wife, as phUokophic^t as her 


enlightenment is able to understand the thoughts which an 
art^t has translated by his brush, and is solicitous at least to 
appear interested in them. We do not mean to say that in- 
genious turn of thought can compensate,\in painting, for 
feebleness of execution; but, when the execution is sufii. 
oiently vigorous to please the eye, it is a great advantage to 
the popularity of the artist to awaken in us sentiments and 
ideas, the effeettveness of which is independent of the preju- 
ihfees of schools and of national and locnl customs. By. work- 
itijg upon the human mind, which has always points of menw 
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blancCi one may suit the taste of the most opposite people. 
Such has been the fortune of Jan Steen, one of the masters of 
the Dutch school, whose works command the highest prices 
even in our day. Holland and England, especially, contend 
for his pictures, which, however, do not always need the in* 
didgenoe that the comic humour of the painter might fairly 
Iclaim for them. In fact, if there is a want of uniformity in 
his painting, if it is sometimes poor, inconsistent, and blame- 


tures— as, for instance, in the Sick Young Woman but 
he certainly had two manners. Sometimes his composition is 
hurried, careless, too uniformly brown in tone, and his colour- 
ing seems harsh and inharmonious ; sometimes he painted 
with a clear and exquisite colouring, in the elaborate style of 
Micris, but with more lirelincsa than that master. This latter 
style is especially marked in Jan Steen’s ** Country Wedding,*' 
in the museum of Amsterdam. It is a little chef-d'aoitvre, in 
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able, on account of the carelessness of execution ; on the otlier 
hand, his pictures are often carefully finished and executed 
with firmness, in the style of. Gabriel Metzu. They are ren- 
dered piquant by a touch of humour, and their tints are 
charmingly fresh and clear. We do not know whether it is 
true thkt all the drunken and disorderly habits, to which Jan 
0teen abandoned himself, were the cause of the extreme 
negligence which is observable in certain portions of his pic* 


which the light is as well managed, and the execution as rich, 
as in a Van Ostade. Jan Steen has occasionally the vigour 
and depth of Veter Von Hooghe, and his painting proves that 
execution is subordinate to intellect, and that the mind guides 
the brush at least as much as the hand. 

The interiors of Jan Steep, like those of Ostade, are taken 
from a raised point of view, so that the figures vvhk^ afe 
in the lurthw p»f^ of the room are not hidden by m 
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the foreground. A second window u generally introduced in 
his backgrounds, to throw light on the distant figures and 
objects. Then the number of utensils is less than with the 
other Butch painters : Jan Steen had too much sense to 
multiply them uselessly and without measure. No super- 
fluity is found m his pictures, and if the painter introduce 
some kettles, a frying-pan, a pestle, or other utensils, it is 
only to recal the familiarities of domestic life. Like Metzu, 
Steen liked to paint framed pictures to adorn the walls of his 
“Repasts,'* his “Joyous Meetings;" and it is remarkable 
that theso frames are always filled with noble subjects — 
engagements of the cavalry, heroic landscapes, and fabulous 
pccnes, as, for instance, the conflict between the Centaurs and 
the Lapithae. 

Jan Steen died, in 1C89, at the ago of fifty- three. He left 
nine children, concerning whose future ht^ never troubled 
himself,^ The son ho had by his second wife was named 
Thierry, and practised sculpture at the court of a German 
prince. Of the other children nothing is known, 

Br. Franz Kiiglor, a most friendly and judicious critic, thus 
speaks of the character of Jan Steen as an artist: — “ Ilis 
works imply a free and cheerful view of common life, and he 
treats it with a careless humour, such as seems to deal with 
all its daily occurrences, high and low, as a laughable mas- 
querade, and a mere scene of perVerse abiuirdity. His troat- 
ment of subjects differed essentially from that adopted by 
other artists. Frequently, indeed, they are the same jolly 
drinking parties, or the meetings of boors ; but in other 
masters the object is, for the most part, to depict a certain 
situation, either quiet or animated, whilst in Jan Steen is 
generally to be found action, more or less developed, together 
with all the resiprocal relations and interests between the 
characters which spring from it. This is accom])anied by 
great force and variety of individual expression, such as 
evinces the sharpest observation. He is almost the only 
artist of the Netherlands who has thus, with true genius, 
brought into full play all these elements of comedy. His 
tcclmical execution suits his design ; it is carefully finished, 
and notwithstanding the eh^sest attention to minute details, 
is as firm and correct as it is free and light," 

This artist, who never painted for the mere pleasure of 
painting, has had the honour of being cited by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds as one of the most eminent masters. Ho says of 
him, that if with his genius ho had had better models, in 
point of taste, he might have ranged with the greatest pillars 
of art. His lasting renown is not to be accounted for by the 
numerous anecdotes which the Butch historians have related 
of his life, and which are all more or less ridiculous, but 
arises from the fact that his pictures, being full of sense and 
sly humour, remarkable for expression, and amusing from 
their comic meaning, delight all those who, not wishing to 
have their minds 'uninterested in the admiration of w'orks 
of art, look for something else in painting than the representa- 
tion of a carpet, the execution of a silk dress, or the delicacy 
of a tone. 


Jan Steen, perhaps the mos( jovial and lively of Butch 
masters, has treated every kind Of subject, domestic, grotesque, 
and bacchanalian scenes, conversation pieces, landscapes, 
history, and religion. By his hand are “ The Continence of 
Scipio “Jesus Preaching in the Wilderness;" “The Mar- 
riage of Cana," &c. &c, ; but let us observe that the comic 
.sentiment of the aitist penetrates even these compositions. 

At any rate, the suptTintendents of pubiic museums, as 
well as amateurs, endeavour, with a very justifiable earnest- 
ness^ to obtain the works of the celebrated Butchraan. 

In the royal collection of Windsor Castle there is a fine 
specimen of Jan Steen’s best period. It is the interior of a 
Butch cottage^ iWth the inmates preparing for a meal. Al- 
though a smhll picture, being only fifteen inches in height and 
twelve in breadth, it is full of evidences of Steen's peculiar 
method of! treatment, and homely, though fouible style. It 
coiii^ts of eight figures in ail : in the front is a man with a 
with three children, while a won^an is laying a 


cloth on a tabic behind, and others are engaged in the pro- 
cesses of cooking at the fire. It is hung in the apartment 
called the King’s closet, between a picture attributed to Andrea, 
del Sarto and a Holy Family of Teniers. 

Neither at the English National Gallery, nor at Dulwich, 
which is rather famous for Butch and Flemish pictures, is 
there a single specimen from our painter’s easel. 

In tlie private galleries of English noblemen and gentlemen, 
however, there ai-e many pictures illustrative of what may be 
called low life in the Netherlands. Thus, besides the seven 
pictures of Jan Steen’s in Queen Victoria's private collection, 
there arc .several examples of our master's best manner in the 
possession of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Fiunois Egerton, Lord 
Ashburton, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Slrrewsbury, 
Mr. Hope, Mr. Munro, the lute Mr, Beckford, thC Earl of 
Scarsdiilc, and the Marquis of Bute, besides numerous 
genuine Steens in the houses of amateurs of art. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s private collection at Bucking- 
ham Palace contains by far the most rare examples of the 
Dutch mastei-s in England. This collection was originally 
formed by George the Fourth, whose predilection for Flemish 
and Butch pictures is well knoAvn. Through the agency of 
Lord Farnborough, many of the most precious specimens 
of Jan Steen’s pericil were secured to this country. Of the 
seven pictures by this master, the most celebrated in this 
collection is “ A Family Party," in which the painter has 
introduced himsell' playing on the violin. The group eoii- 
fiists of eleven persons, all of whom are amusing themselves 
in various ways — card-playing, singing, and laughing. There 
is a vast deal of humour in this composition, and the treat- 
ment is more than commonly careful ; hut the tone of the 
colour is considered by artists rather too dark in sohie parts — 
an accident which may possibly be the work of time and the 
picture elcauor, “ Twelfilr Night," a group of twelve persons, 
with the king of the revels in the centre. “ A Company of 
Cormtry People indulging in riotous mirth before the door of 
a Pubiic -house “The Card I'arty," a small composition, 
consisting of four figures ; “ The Village Feast," which 

represents the interior of a tavoin, with a number of country 
people eating, drinking, and dancing; a nameless jneture, 
having f«)r its subject a young lady at the toilet; and one 
other completes the list. Of the last in our list, Br. Waogcu* 
does not prc.siimc to offer an opinion, though of the “ Village 
Feast," and the “ Maiden’s Toilet,’’ he speaks in high terms. 
The one he ])ronounoes to be *“ full of the happiest and 
merrip.st thoughts, but at the same time delicately finished ;" 
and 6f tlie other, he says, “ that in admirable impa$to and 
spirited execution it rivals tlie finest Metzu and that the 
“ bright masterly graduated light and the cool harmony of the 
colours, in which blue and purple prevail, make this one of 
the choic(?St pictures of the master." 

Lord Francis JCgorton’s collcetioii of pfiintings —known as 
the Bridgewater Gallery, from its founder, the duke is 
famous also fur its examples of the Dutch and Flemish mas- 
ters. The Village School of Jan Steen, a picture which cost 
its owner no less a sum than £1,500, and one or two smaller 
specimens of the same master are deservedly e.stcemcd. 

Lord Ashburton's collection of paintings at his house in 
Piccadilly — permission to view being easily obtainable— is one 
of the lions of the raetropylis. The two specimens of Jan 
Steen —which hang beside other worthy examples of art from 
the Netherlands— aroifespeeially commendable for “the care 
and delicacy of their finish, the humour of their incidents, and 
the warmth of their tones." These quoted words are those of 
a most learned art- critic ; but as one of the finest of these 
paintings has been selected by our artist for illustration, we 
may be excused if we dwell a little longer upon its pecuUa*^ 
rities,. The Game of Skittles (p. 173), is one of Jan Steen's 
most successful pictures ; and nqt its least merit is its entire 
originality and genuineness— its history, from the celebrated 
Poulnitt collection to that of Prince TaUeyrand-^tkrough seven 
cabinets, in teti — haying been clearly traced. It is a composi- 
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tion of nine fibres, and ig painted on panel, ISjj inches in 
height, and lOJ inches in width —a size not uncommon with the 
best of the Butch masters. Two men axe playing at skittlea in 
the foreground, with a Couple of boys watching the game ; 
wlrile, on the grass to the left, are seated a young man and 
woman, the latter drinking from a long Flemish glass, and a 
man smoking a pipe with a pitcher of liquor before him. A 
horse belonging to onC of the company stands patiently by tlie 
fence, an old fellow appears in the field beyond, and looks 
longingly over at the group upon the grass, and a woman is 
seen in the background, as if trudging homewards. This 
picture has . been pronounced a ** model of picturesque 
arrangement but we may go farther than that, and say, that 
for careful finish, delicacy of tone, cheerful humour, and 
freedom from coarseness and vulgarity, this picture of Jan 
Steen’s is superior to many attributed to him. Indeed, the 
/spirited execution of the landscape, in which the effect of a 
bright eveiiing sunlight is well and feelingly represented, and 
the minute touches of nature everywhere observable, stamp 
this as one of the most successful of the Dutchman’s picto- 
rial efforts. “ Worthy of Cuyp,** was the late Mr. Turner’s 
exclamation on looking at this picture when it was first 
placed in its present position ; and worthy indeed it is of all 
prai.se, as an incomparable specimen of careful finish and 
brilliant execution. How difierent are the manner and 
moral of the little engraving under the poi trait — a reduced 
copy of a large engraving in the klunich gallery. 

In the Duke of Wellington’s collection, at Apslcy House, 
are several fine examples of Jan Steen. One of the most 
striking is that to 'which we have already referred-— “ The 
Tipsy Mother.” This h really quite a moral lesson. The 
mother, sleeping off the fumes of the liquor, sits stupidly in 
the centre of the room, while one of her sous empties her 
])ockct8, and two others assist in conveying away the pur- 
Luucd property. The eldest daughter is engaged in an evi- 
dently interesting conversation -w'ith her lover, while a fiddler 
romps W'ith the servant -girl. ConfiLsion and riot reign 
supreme ; but with all this, and over and above the humour 
and truth of the delineation, “ this picture has tlio merit 
of careful execution and clear colouring.” 

Mr. Hope’s gallery contains three good pictures The 
Glutton,” and its companion, “The Christening j” and 
another ofii large company singing and dancing before an 
ale-house. Of the first, Dr. Waagen says : — “ The expression 
of boundless thoughtlessness and total absorption in transitory 
sensual pleasure was perhaps never represented in such a 
masterly manner as in this jolly fellow, who, with his whole 
face laughing, looks with the most wanton complacency at a 
pretty girl, who presents a glass of wdne to him, while an old 
woman is opening oysters for him. In the foreground is a 
dog, and In a back room two gentlemen playing backgammon. 
The picture of Fortune over the mantel-piece, with the in- 
scription, * Lightly come, lightly go,’ is like similar allusions 
in Ilogorth’s pictures. Marked with the m-tist’s name and 
1601. The careful execution is at the same time as spirited 
and free as the conception, the colouring gh^wing and power- 
ful, the light and shade equal in clearness and depth to Do 
Hoogc.” 

In the collection, formed by the late Mr, Ileckford, the 
author of Vathek, ” at Fonthill Abbey, near Bath, was a 
famous picture, called the ” Progress of Intemperance,” of 
which we have already spoken, in page 3. This picture — 
which is two feet nine inches in height by three feet in 'wfidth — 
may be traced through the Wf l) -known collections of Danser, 
Hyman, Smeth, Van Alpen, Wercville, and Balberg. The sum 
of 220 guineas,' for which it y/m, sold at the (lispersioii of Mr. 
Watson Taylor’s collection, proves that, even in Kngland, tho 
best pictures are sometimes sold at. prices which, compared to 
those obtained on the continent occasionally, arc not con* 
sidex;ed very high. < 

Lord, Northwick's collection contains the ” ^larriagc of 
Cmui,” not a very successful painting * and in the Marquis of 
Bute^s gallery, "at Luton, are three pictures by Jan Steen, 
which are thus described by Dr. Waagen L A Cock- 


fight. A composition of twelve figures, full of happy thoughts. 
An old Man holds out his hand to a young Man, to receive 
payment of a bet, at which another lauglis. In clearness of 
colouring too, in spirited, and, at the same time, careful 
execution, it is ono of the finest works of the master* Two 
feet ten inches high, three feet nine inches wide, — 2, Stragglers 
plundering a Farm. Most pow'crfully impressive by its dra- 
matic truth ! The clesperation of the farmer, who would 
attack the soldiers -svith a pitchfork, but is held back by his 
wife and child ; the in.‘',olcnce of the soldiers, one -of whom 
cocks his musket, and another fires at some pigeons, form a 
striking contrast with two monks, who, enjoying themselves 
in eating and drinking, endeavour to make peace. • Likewise 
very carefully executed. One foot eight and a-half inches 
high, one foot eight inches widc.--3. A Girl in white silk, 
and otherwise elegantly dressed, listens with pleasure to a 
richly- drc.ssed young man, playing on the lute. An old man, 
behind a pillar, is watching them. In such pictures, which 
he rarely painted, Steen is very nearly equal to Mctsiu in 
clearness, force, and delicacy, but in general excels him in 
dramatic interest. One foot tlirce inches high, one foot wide.” 

The Louvre possesses only ono, but it is of a superior 
quality, although ^tr. Smith, and the surveyors of the mu- 
seum, -wdio, in 1816, valued it nt £32, do not consider it a 
good specimen of the pabiter’s talent. This i)ictuTe is worth 
£1,200. It represents a Village Banquet,” 

The Bclvidcre Gallery, at Vienna, contains two, a “Village 
Wedding,” and a “ Butch Family,” a capital picture, dated 
1663. The figures arc one-third the size of life. 

At the Pinacothek, at Munich, there are also two, ** Some 
Boors quarrelling;” and “A Doctor feeling the pulse of a 
Sick Woman.” 

The Royal Gallery at Dresden contains only one, which 
represeuts a “ Woman feeding her little Child.'’ 

The Royal Museum at Amsterdam is rich in this master’s 
produotiona, it contvains as many as eight, “The Portrait of 
the artist “ Villagers returning from a Fete “ A Scourer 
“The Baker;” “A Quack;” “St. Nicholas’ Bay, an ex- 
cellent picture, with a very lively composition ; “ The Back- 
gammon Party and a “ Country Wedding,” 

At :bc Hague arc six pictures by Jan Steen, “Tho Family 
of the Painter;” “Representation of Human Life;’' “A 
Doctor feeling the pulse of a Young Girl;” “A Dentist;” 
“ A poultry-yard and lastly, “A Doctor going to pay a 
visit to a Sick Person.” 

The Hermitage, St. Petersburgh, “ The Sick Girl and the 
Doctor.” 

In the Royal Museum of Berlin is found, “ A Familiar 
Scene, ’ 

The Frankfort ^^luscura includes “ ’fhe Interior of a 
Room mid a “ Doctor dressing a Man’s Wounds,” 

In tl e lloreucc Gallery, “Peasants seated at Tabic in an 
Arboui and “ The Young Violinist;” arc the only exam- 
ples of Jan Steen. 

In th e museums of the departments of France, there are 
some beautiful Avorks of this master. 

At Montpellier arc the “Repose of the Traveller;” and 
“ A Familiar Scene.” They both bear the signature of the 
master^ and were bequeathed by M. Valdeau to the museum 
of this town. 

At Nantes, there is a single picture of Steen’s, called 
“Topers sealed at Table.” 

Romm possesses a gem, known as “ The Loves of Jan 
Steen.” 

In the private collections of noblemen and gentlemen are to 
be foo.ed the mo.st beautiful productions of our lively artist* 

At >1. Dclcsserts, in Paris, “ The Interior of a Kitehoh,'' 
and “ Bt. Nicholas’ Day.” 

It -vras not till lately that Jan Steen’s pictures became known , 
in the public sales of France, where their number has neVeif 
been cclisiderablo. 

At the Gagnat sale, in 1768, “ A Dutch Interior" sold % 
XI 8, 

At tlie DtMi de fiholwml’e *id«, 1772, ‘‘AIBidi Old'lftiwI* 
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oi which wo here give an engraving, fetched £32 lO^ ** The 
Interior of an Alehouse,” which heads this biography, rcaliaed 
£m lOs. 

At the Prince of Conti's sale^ 1777, **A Tipsy Woman,” 
who is being carried away in a wheelbarrow, while a little 
boy squirts water at her with a syringe, produced .-£64. 

At the sale of Kandon de Boisset, ,1777, “The Skittle 
Players ” went for £04 ; “ The Lesson on the Harpsichord ” 
for £48. 

At the Calonnc sale, 1788, “ The Villagers* Dance** fetched 


At the Van Leyden sale, 1804, “La Fiancee Precoce** went 
for £70. 

At the Lampuri^re sale, 1817, “The Doctor and his Young 
Patient '* reached £462, after a smart competition, ^ This is a 
picture admirable for finish, firmness of touch, and brilliancy 
of colour. It contains three figures; the sidk girl, her 
mother, and the doctor. 

At the Rouge sale, 1818, “The Village Wedding ** sold for 
£72; “ La Danse de r(Euf'* for £120 ; “The Lesson on the 
Harpsichord” for £281 10s, 
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£84 Ids. This pictui'c canic from M* de Montriblou's col- 

letTtion. 

^ At the Due de Praslin’s sale, 1 70.3, “The J icsson on the Harp- 
sichord,” firom Randon de Boisset’s collection, produced £62, 

. At tite Robit falo^ 1801, “The Dancing Dog,” which wo 
here ^te (p. 8.), was purchased for £1 1 2. This picture camO 
fham the rijch oi^leotion o.f M. Nogaret, 

At the I^anjeao sale* 1802, “The Skittle Players/* from the 
cabinet W Randon: iijo It^isset, was knocked dowh for ,£U6, 
iinA “ The Bejtrothal,** for £70. 


At the Lamp^riore sale, 1823, “ A Familiar Scene *Vrvas 
purchased for £60 ; and “ The Comic Concert ’* for £19. 

At M. Erard's sale, 1832, “The Village Wedding ’* brought 
£106; “The Pleasures of the Kermess,” £76. 

. At the sale of the Due do Bcrri, 1837, “ The Marriage df 
Cana*' sold for £640. This picture has been added to Van 
I>eyden*s celebrated coUectlou ; it was the delight of the 
dowager, to whom it was brought every day, os a powerful 
against ennui, thoughts of sorrow, end of h^ 
ol^roachtng end! 
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AttheHeris’ sale, 1841, the picture called ‘‘Indiaposition** 
went for £224; and “The Wedding” for £112. 

At the »ale of the Count Perreaux, 1841, <‘The Servant 
Girl dressed in a red Boddice” fetched £398. 

At Paul Perrier’s sale, in 1843, “The Marriage of Cana,” 
from the cdllection of Due de Berri, was purchased for 
£660. 


^£482 10s. The painting* in this lest picture seems to hid 
defiance to Terburg, Gerard Douw, or Metzu, on account of 
its elaborate finish and the beauty of the touch. 

The drawings of Jan Steen are, like his paintings, full of 
animation and wit. Wo have seen a charming one, containing 
thirteen figures, amongst which is that of a little boy, who is 
beating a drum before the door of a house. 
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At the Vaseerot sale, in 1840, the 
“Resistance," and its companion, “The Lost Bird, sold 

sale, in 1845, the “ FOte des Seigneurs " sold 

^"a? Cardinal Tesch’s sale, at Uame. in 1846, “TOe jovW 
ll^t" went for jeSllS, and “The after-dinner Nap f«w 


Jan Steen signed most of his pictures thus : 


a/. 


tten, 
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SALE OF MR. WOODBURN’S riOTUEES, 

This iato Mr. Woodburn was well knev^'ia as a collector of 
J>aintlpg8, and often employed in that capacity, both by 
blnglish noblemen and gentlemen, and by tlie government. His . 
ooUection of pictures, mcluding works of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and German schools, was recently put up for sale by 
public auction. As might be expected from the position he 
occupied, many of them are productions of a high order, and 
the largo sums for which they were sold showed the estimation 
in which they are held by connoisseurs. Of the Italian 
school, three were described as Ilaffacllea, several as specimens 
of Leonardo da Vinci, and one as the work of Buonarotti. 
Doubts have been expressed as to^hc Authenticity of simnebf 
these, particularly that of “ Christ bearing a Cross,*’ by Da 
Vinci, and the “ Saint John,” by Kumielle. These doubts are 
founded partly on the anatomical* niodelling of the figures, 
aitd partly on the elaborate foldings of tho drapery. Tliat 
they were pretty generally entertained, is pu)\ cd by the prices 
at which these pictures w'ere knocked down. The total pro- 
ceeds of the sale were £7,500. Among the paintings wdiich 
sold best were the following :—** The Madonna of the Im- 
maculate Conception,*’ vhich was painted by Murillo for the 
Koval Family of Spain, and once belonged to the Infante Don 
Gabriel, was purchased by Mr. FaiTtir for 1,000 guineas. It 
is described in tho catalogue as ** the finest in England.” Mr. 
Tj wins bought “ The Adoration of the Virgin,” by Giorgione, 
for 500 guineas, in the name of the government. This picture 
represents the Virgin sitting with the infant Jesus, St. Jo&ei:»li 


ny her aide, and a Venetian general in aimour kn^ing bdbt# 
her, while his horse is held by a page. A ednvent is seen in 
the distance. The composition of the picture is strange, but 
the colouring is very rich and tho treatment majestic, espe- 
cially that of the Holy Mother, whose attitude and fcaturoi 
display great spirituality. “ The Magdalen,” by Titian, 
fetched 210 guineas. A Spacious Landscape, with a Village 
on a Eiver and Figures,” painted by 'VVouvermans, and bear* 
ing date 1699, formerly in the Duchess de Berri's gallery 
realised 405 guineas. “ The Virgin Weeping over the Body 
of Christ,” by Guercino, produced 250 guineas ; ** The Holy 
Family,” by Vaga, 370 guineas.; **The Marriage -of Saint 
Catherine,” by Poussin, 175 guineas; **The Virgin and Saint 
Joseph kneeling over the infant Jesus,” by Perugino, 153 
guineas ; “ The Tribute Money,” a composition of twelve 
figures, b)'' llembrartdt, engraved by M’Ardell, 380' guineas ; 
“The Virgin,” by RaffaelUni, 145 guineas; ** Saint John, in' 
a Landscape, Preaching,” by llafftiolle; 135 guineas* Other 
lots were—” Bacchus and Ariadne on the Shore of tlie Island 
of Naxos, with Nymplis and Satyrs,” by Guido, for 145 
guineas; “The Virgin,” by Hemling, for 121 guineas; two 
paintings of rural scenes, by Cuyp, for 11*5 guineas each ; “ A 
Landscape,” by Wouvermans, for IS I guineas; “An Italian 
Landscape,” by AVilson, for 150 guineas; “A Claft.sical Land- 
scape,” by Claude, for 101 guineas ; “A Fi'ozen Eiver, with 
a Village,” by Van der Necr, for 100 guineas ;■ “ An Interior,” 
by Terburg, for 93 guineas ; and “ The Duke of Hrbino 
receiving the Order of tho Garter,” by Francesca, for 80 
guineas. This Ust was purchased by CTolonel Phipps. 


THE watereal; 

Tin? works of Jacob Euysdael — who was born in Harlecm 
in 1630, the same year as Jan Steen, and died in 1G81, a few 
years before his comic contemporary— present a great and 
■ftstouishing contrast to those wo have just had under review. 
If Steen was well known fur his fjienre and eonversation pieces, 
Euysdael was as famous for his shadowy landscapes, and 
exquisite, because natural, sea-pieces. This painter, says 8ir 
P*d miind Head, is the master whose pictures form the proper 
type and centre of the whole school of Dutch landscape. In hie 
w'orks, as in^thoso of the great painter of ideal landscape, Claude 
Loxrain, natural objects are treated in a manner w’hich appears 
to manifest the influence of a higher sphit ; but the means 
adopted by these' two artists wore very different. Euysdael 
did not need to decorate the ordinary forms of nature, or dress 
htr up in a holiday garb, in order to bring her nearer to some- 
thing which “was divine. Each single object, however homely 
and familiar, provided it had not been cramped and regulated 
by the hand of man— the green meadows, the silent sweep of 
the clouds, the murmuring trees or brook — all breathe the 
pure and lofty feeling of that higher spirit. His paintings 
are in fact a renewal of tliat old worship of tlie spirit of 
nature which the Eoiffan historian has OcTribed to the ancient 
Germans. Yet there is in his pictures much that relates to 
the busy toil of man, but such features in general stand in 
feeble opposition to the over^vhelming mass of natural objects, 
wid the traces of human works often appear as mere ruins 
which have long yielded to the powerful -operation of the 
elements. Thus it is that the pictures of Euysdael form the 
strongest possible contract to those of WatMoo and other 
painters. 

iE^^piaeVs subjects arc taken from the scenery of the north, 
aluu^gh the tame form of nature which he saw in his imme- 
dUte nekhhourhood rarely satisfied him ; or wlUm he Aid 
it wif his model, ho generally impressed on it a feeling of 
mournftil fiolto^ A simple picture in the Berlin Museum 
is a good example* It repr<!ficnts an old peasant’s hut, behind 
whkh are lofty oaks ; a little stream runs dose by at the foot 
of a wooded hill* bubbling over bushes and stones ; lowering 
shadow from the elouda are cast over tho< picture ; a 
bright gleam of sun fall^j On the stem of an old will ow^, Which 
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• stretches itself upwards like a spectre in the foreground ; the 
scenery is secluded and inhospitable ; W'o feel the desolation 
in which the inhabitants of tho ^cottage must dream away their 
existenco. 'Other compositions of this kind bring before tis 
the solitude of shady canals, or the depths of a thick wood, 
enlivened by the ptessing bustle of a stag-hunt. In some the 
wwks of man form the point of interest, but decayed and 
ruined by the elements. Of this class is the celebrated 
“ Monastery” of tho Dresden Gallery— a picture of a deep 
and peculiar poetic character —but above all his “Church- 
yard,” in tho same collection. In this last we see in tho 
background the ruins of a once mighty church, obscured by a 
pa'^sing storm of rain ; the whole scene around is wild and 
desolate, partly covered wnth bushes and brambles or with 
aged and decayed trees. This wildness extends even to the 
churchyard, in which monuments of varied forms give 
evidence of its former importance. A foaming stream in the 
foreground finds its w'ay into the waste, oven through thq, 
tombs, whilst a gleam of Sun lights up its eddies and the 
adjoining graves. 

Euysdael more frociuently delineated nature in her grander 
forms, such as rocky heights siuTOunded by woods, and 
torrents rushing between clifEj ; sometimes he added a lonely 
dwelling, whicli, by its contrast, strcngtlicns rather than 
softens the horror of the scene, or a shepherd who silently 
passes on his way over the light bridge* Frequently the 
scene is perfect solitude, inwbioh the voico of the wators socxns 
to be unbroken by any other sound ; on a dlstftUt height, 
perhaps, is a solitary chapel, with the moon behind it, whose 
beams ploy upon tho foaming waves And daa^ their single 
rays of light into tho darkness. Plctui^es such ks these ore 
most widely dispersed, and tho galleries of Humch, Dresden, 
Vienna, and the , Hague, possess a great number of them. 
They all display tho silent power of Nature, who opposes with 
hcff mighty* hand the petty activity of man, and with a solemn 
warning, as It wore, repels his encroachments. 

In JEuysdael’s admirable representations of the ISa we find 
. the lume graxitd repose, and' the same thorough life and motjioii 
of Hi© element. In this line of art also he has exeent^ tot* 
- ^"riue %orks; A large s^d most excellent sea-piece with a 
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brifik dwdl ®nd rain-douds clearing olT, ia in the Gallery of 
the Berlin Museum. 

Her Britannic* Majesty’s private gallery contains one picture 
by Iluysdael ; that of Itord B. Egerton no less than six ; and 
Professor Waagon ascribes to this master another work in the 
same collection, which usually bears the name of Hobbema. 
Sir liobert Peel has three fine Rtiysdacls : Lord Ashburton’s 
arc still more numerous. Besides these, the collections of Sir 
Abraham Hume, Mr. Wells, imd Mr. Hope, must be specially 
refioTcd to. Waagen speaks with peculiar admiration of a 
large picture belonging to Mr. Sanderson, and mentions the 
KLiysdacls at Burleigh and at Luton; more particularly a rare 
specimen in the latter collection, of the interior of a church, 
with figures by Philip Wouverman. The small but exquisite 
picture colled Lcs Petits Canards,” which Smith, in 1834, 

, valued at 150 gumcas, sold in 1844 for 360 guineas, at Har- 
man’s Side. It should bo added that the Lou\tc, as well 
iis tbe Gallery of the Hermitage, contains some very fine 
Ruysdaels. 

The exquisite picture on the next page may be considered a 
good specimen of Huysdaers most popular manner. In it rock 
and water, cloud and verdure, action and repo? o, arc blended 
together in a manner at once natural and magnificent. The 
name of Ruysdael is said to signify roaring or foaming water ; 

and thus,” says Dcscamps, “ he scorned predestined by his 
name to be the painter of Cascades.” IlouVn aken, too, makes 
no reservation when he praises the tran6i)arency and brilliancy 
of the water in Huysdaers pictures. ” Where is the 
traveller familiar with the impressive beauties of mountainous 
countries who cannot find them in the pictures of this groat 
master } At the foot of those steep rocks, how the water falls, 
foams, and writhes round the ruins it has brought down 1 It 
dashes forward from the right, from the left, and irom the 
background of the picture towards the gulf which draws it in ; 
it rushes down, we were about to say, with a hollow noise, for 
in fact we imagine we can almost hear it. We sec it gliding 
tlown the slippery rocks, clashing against the rough bark of 
the trees, and gtishing down the rugged bottom of the ravine. 
Wo fancy we foci the cold and humid spray tailing on our 
faces. To the left, upon one of the rocks which bound the 
torrent, is perched a frail cottage, close upon the noisy abyss ; 
and the fragility of this edifice, (-recred there by the bold 
hand of some hermit, excites an apprehension as we approach 
it of some violent assault* of the waters that so closely besiege 
the feeble dwelling. The sky is cloudy, the air oppressed with 
fug, and great birds are soaring through the loftiest regions wf 
space. The trees are motionless, because the winds have no 
access to this narrow and confined retreat. The Tcgctatioii 
around it Is in admirable vigour. On o\cry rocky pumt that 
contains a little earth a tree has tiikcn root. But such is tlic 
power of genius, that after ha\ing seen in all its magnificent 
rt^Uty the spectacle which the tvrtist has reproduced on u 
piece of canvas of some few inches in magnitude, nature 
herself seems to us less grand and loj?t; startling than the 
work of Ruysdael !” 

While on the subject of so celebrated a landscape painter, a 
question of high importance occurs, which had already bi*eu 
raised by the study of Claude Lorraine. Is not the beantitul 
in art only an imitation of the beautiful in nature ? "W c arc 
of opinion that it is not, and for this reason — but here we must 
quote. tbc words, of a man of taste and genius, an amiable 
writer, a painter with the pen, who will give our reason 
better than we could ourselves. ” I have here \ipou my 
right a fine tree j a vigorous oak, young, leafy, even that 
of which—* 

* Lo ft-oufc au Caucase pareil, 

Non content cVan'fter lcs ray ops du solcil, 

Brave reflbrt de la tempOtc.* 

"Ruysdael, approach ! and with those daik mysterious 
touches peculiar to thy sombre colouring, with those trans- 
parent shadowy wherein thou knowest how to^hmgo the 
bTunches* paint us this colossus in all its beauty. Eorget not, 
we pray thee the harmonious fissures of this unstained bark { 


nor, liigher up towards the north, those few leaves which, 
chilled and tardy in blowing, shelter beneath the siemw of 
their elders their still fragile stalks. and tender verdure. On 
the other hand, I have hero upon my left an oak lopped end 
sthick. set, recently mutilated by the wood-cutters it is 
nothing more than a knotty and twisted #unk, which from 
its base to its summit has sprouted forth in unequal twig!^ ; 
on this side the ants have built their granaries in its gaping 
flanks, and we can see from its oozing atid rottem ( avcins, 
black and slimy, the eap exuding from the diseased woojI. 
Approach, in thy turn, Karel Hujardin, and with that charm 
of simplicity, that unaffected feeling, which brcatlic in thine 
artless execution, piilrit for us this pollard stump amidst all 
its sickly poverty. EorgeJ^not, I prty thee, those distorted 
swellings, those warts whifJi surmount, like do\my hair, the 
tufts of abortive stems, nor those humid black spots whicli 
hang like beads of soot upon the hollow channel of the 
pith. 

“ Our two pictures being finislietl, let the amateur enter, 
and let us observe him. He is ravished, transported. But 
this seems absurd^ for he has certainly seen, many a lime, 
upon the plain or the hill side, without even noticing them, 
as beautiful oaks as the one, and still more mutilated pollards 
than the other. How comos it to pass, then, that, on biing"* 
thus reproduced upon caiiva?, these two trt^cs yield him so 
much pleasure } llovv is it that already they seem not to bo 
trees he is contemplating, but objects which give him pleasure, 
which affect him, which siieak to him ; words and language 
in which he reads some charming thought, expressed with 
grace and poetry that transport him r It is already clear that 
this oak, the production of Ruysdael, says things which our 
oak, the production of the acorn, does not say, and that if fine 
oaks do spring from the earth, it is ne\orthclcss, in reality, 
this fine production of Huysdaers art, and not this fine 
produce of the eaith, wluch ravishes apd transports the 
amateur,” 

Amateurs, who above all look at tiie painting, that is, the 
execution of a pictine, remark in Ruysdttel nothing of his 
touch (for it is blended and but slightly visible, in comparison 
especially with the impaslo style of Hobbema) but those warm 
and hiijminous grounds which give so much vigour to his 
tones, and serve os a basin to their harmony ; then the .clever- 
ness with which he could render this preparation cold again 
by a general tint of a bluish and pearly-gray, whi(‘h is more in 
accordance wdth the cast of his reveries ; they admire the 
perfection of his foliage, which, instead of being rounded and 
(i pen prh^ like that of many painters, is rendered with a 
precision and a tremulous touch imitating the cut-oui leaf 
ofparah y; but what they admire above all, arc the trans- 
purency, the lightness, and depth of hiS skies. In Ruys- 
diiera cloudvS are found at once the most beautiful fbr ms of 
nature and its finest colours and movements. Sometimes they 
are seen fioating rapidly through, space, and casting their 
fiecting shadows over the country ; sometimes they ore sailing 
through the firmament with a majestic slowness. The iUusioil 
is alw'uys complete ; the eye follows them, and expects at ^tsv-ery * 
instant to see them disappear. In the representation of oloudSjj 
Huy sdiiel has never been surpassed, or even equalled, 1 

by Gillanmc van de Velde and Karel Dujardinp he OxMs^ , 
especially in the art of representing those bursts of Uglit when 
the sun {juddviiily disperses tlie rainy clouds and banishes them 
to the extremity of the horizon. This glimpse of the sky 
between two storms, this pale and fugitive smile of nature, 
have been chocring to tlxc artist ; they have at least soothed 
for an instant the morbid melancholy of hiS heart, and he has* 
therefoie rendered them with all the power of his genius. 
Kothing can be more wonderful in this way than the " Coup 
do Soleil,” at the Louvre, knoavu. amongst artists as the 
“Thicket of Ruysdael." To attempt a description would 
be useless : how is it possible to describe a picture which is 
simply composed of a large dork thicket and a sandy road 
gilded by a sunbeam } 

Grandeur a quality of the mmd. Thus we see how 
liuysdael* in his Iani|papes of two or tliree feet square* hai ^ 
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sucoopdecl in producing the illusion of profound oolitude and 
infinite space. To produce such great effects, he employed 
very few means. Trec.s, water, and sky,— these are all his 
machinery : men and animals seldom intervene, or they are^ 


monuments of man. Passion, then, w'as the g^ius 
dael What renders his pictures tnestiroahle is, that He has, 
so to speak, enclosed under their glaac his most intimate 
and secret sentiments ; and on sefing so rare a mixture of 
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not done by lii» own bant). lie did not even avail himself of 
the mournful but commonplace inftuoncc of ruined buildinga. 
He only painted the trunka of trees torn up by the tempeat, 
or piccoft of rock« <sarried away by torrents— that ie ^ 
aay, the mine of nature; for nature htw her ruins like the 


incfihble poetry and strict precision, it may be said that 
he painted his landecapes in the obscure chamber of his 

^ Like a true poet, this great painter Uted poor, and died 
young, on the 10th of Hpvenibcr, 1681* 
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TUENBK. 


W» purpose presenting ta the reader two or throe epooimons 
of the works of the masters of modern times^ for the purpose 
of supplying hinyfith a few random recollections of the merf 
and their works. 

The name of the late J. M. W. Turner has for years been 
the war cry of one of the great art faoti^ in England, and 
his pictures have served much the same purpose as the famous 
shield, about the colour of which two knights-errafet be- 
laboured each other all day long, though neither had seen 
more than mie side. lie never exhibited a picture in the 
Academy that did not give rise to the fiercest disputes and 
recrimination, which were often carried far beyond their legi- 
timate sphere or object. Since his death, however, his works 
have gradually been assuming their proper rank, and there is 
hardly a doubt that at the present moment they stand as high 
in the estimation of all competent judges as those of any artist, 
either of ancient or of modem times. 

We shall now endeavour to put the reader in pcissession of 
those points in which he is oonsiderod to excel, and those in 
which he Is said to be deficient by those who have devoted 
most time to the study of his works, and their comparison 
with the productions of “ the great masters.” 

Before Ttintfer's time landscape painting in England par- 
took very much of the character of young ladies’ drawings, or 
the steel engravings in annuals, at least so far as regarded the 
subjects chosen. These were generally moonlight scenes, 
calm sunsete with clear skies, shady valleys, and river banks 
at summer iiioow-day. Little change was ever seen in the 
character Of tW atmosphere or hue of the sky. People were 
beginning to get tired of this, when Turner appeared to supply 
them With a cha#>|fe of fare. 

Turner, strange to say, is the only painter who has ever 
represented the surface of calm, or the force of agitated, water 
with precision and fidelity. He hae obtained this expression 
of force in falling or running water by fearless and full ren- 
dering of its forms. He goes down with the stream or 
cataract, but never loses himself and his subject in the splash 
of the fill, or forgets to follow out the details. He does not 
blind us with spray, or veil the countenance of his fall iu it« 
own drapery. It i« easy to give the aj^pcarance of indiseri- 
minato foaut} but nature gives mot^ than foam, slie shows 
beneath and through a distinct outline and character for each 
w^avo, and be^d, and Jet— in short, throws a character of defi- 
niteness trver the whole. Now Turner is remark aide, above all 
things, for his dislike of gouetalities, and for his love of definite- 
ness, and ho accordingly discards every thing that conceals or 
overloads it. In the ** Cascade of Terni,” one of his Italian 
vdcwg, the whole basin of the fall is blue end dim with rising 
vapour, aitd Is .arched by a rainbow ; but, nevertheless, the 
attention Of the Spectator is mainly directed te the concentric 
yones and drfieate curves of the falling water itself. The 
great mistake of most other pslnttrs has been that they have 
given the water a springing parabolic descent, os if it were an 
enraged prisoner springing eagerly from his bonds : they give 
it an appearance of activity. Now falling water is in reality, 
to all appearance, helpless and lifeless, a heavy falling body, 
Water may fro/^ over a stone, but it inmhlri over a fall, 
abandons itself w'holly to the air, and the descent becomes a 
dead Weight. It is the expression of this hopeless abandon- 
ment, this utter prostration-* if wc may so speak— for which 
Turner is famous. There is no or sixieW| ot wiriness, 

or self-oowttol in hi# catataAts. «• 

He displays the Same wonderful powers of perspective in 
his treatment of the water m it flems among the rocks after 
its descent. Watey, when once it finds itseif in the bM of 
the river* and omnmences 5(s onwaid course^ when It meets 
with any obstructions, does not rush niudly onward after 
surmounting them, but rests awhile in the hollow on the 
other side, and so it goes on, alternately round the 

atones in its way, and then resting again, Put if h be going 
down a steep^desceni, so that its motion is much accelerated 
by flowing down a steep incline, it leaps manfully over the 


first obstacle in its way ; and instead of OOilklf IlMij ft leaps 
again over the next with intsresmi momonttilia i mid OO W in 
a succession of leaps, until its surface bsfeesima a Series of 
undulations. Turner seises on these eursed lines of torrent, 
not only as being among the most beauilfdl forms of nature, ' 
but because they are a eonstant expression of pOvSSf and 
velocity, and tell us how the tmrrent has been fiotriag b^ore 
we see it. The leap and i^lash may occasionally be seen in 
any quiet lowland scene, but the undulating line is the pecu- 
liar attribute of the mountain torrent isbdeh has been rushing 
mid foam and fuiy, for miles, oter rock ahd fall, 

His ** Hieing Squall, Hot Wells/’ firom St. Vincent's Itock, 
Bristol, was the first of his works in which he displayed the 
wonderful mastery of effect for which be afterwards became 
so famous. He displayed at the very outset one of his chief 
characteristics, hi.s intense and invariable naiicmality* The 
works upon which his fame will longest rest arc those in 
which he has drawn his materials ftwm English lilb and 
scener)^ and dll his foroign scenes, though crowded with 
surpassing excellences, are still faulty and immeasurably 
inferior. Tho author of Modern Eainters” has made the 
choice of home subject's an essential requisite to success in 
any department of art, .and asserts that no one Who has lost 
sight of this has ever achieved anything striking ot original. 
The Madonna of Ilaphael is a girl of the Hrbino mountains, 
where he himself was bom and reared ; Oherlandago’s is a 
Florentine; BeUini's a Venetian. This is a position which it 
is hard to dispute. No scenery can ever make, or ever leave, 
the same impression in our minds as that amidst which our 
childhood has been parsed, and w4th which our eye from the 
earliest dawn of observation has grown fondly familiar. To 
him who has been born amongst the Yorkshire hills and 
moors, or tho downs and slopes of Sussex, no Alpine heights 
can ever form so strikijig a picture as to disiilace from his 
memory still earfier and far tenderer recollection#. Sublimity, 
grandeur, magnificence, beauty- -all give w'ay before the force 
of habit, for habit it is which trains us to love pla<;es or 
features of scenery which arc hallowed by their associations, 
and BO to love them, that, after years of absence, it needs no 
second visit to enable us to describe them as if they lay before 
us. It is very much with painting as with language. A 
man’s mother tongue is the only one he can ever speak with 
grace, force, and precision. He may discourse in foreign 
languages with fluency and correctness, but every one per- 
ceives he is speaking sfiifiy and by rule, or ** speaking like a 
book/' to use a common but mos^ expressive phrase. 

This rule is, perhaps, better exemplified in Tumeris case 
than that of any artist in modern times ; because his labours 
embracad a wider range of subjects than those of any other. 
In his earlier drawings the infiuonce of Yorkshire scenery 
may be traced unmistakeably— the rounded forms of his hills, 
and the singular massiveness in his mountain drawings, from 
which they derive so much of their grkndeur— the disregard 
of effect, the strong love of place, and the intense appreciation 
of local minutim. The sale of his drawings supplied him, at a 
comparatively early period, with the means of travelling, an 
advantage of which he fully availed himself, and the sketches 
which he made while on the continent were combined'with a 
large number of drawings of English scenes, in the Liber 
Studiorum," a work which he published in Imitation of 
Claude’s Liber Veritatis/' hut oft a flUich latgiff OCste, The 
proportion of English subjects to fofelgft ira#i fcoVeter, as 
> two to one, and though the latter edftiprissd inmo oi the 
grandest and striking seeftei the lyhieh were 
peculiarijr adamed tb the nature tit hli gsnitii^ Ihb femer 
w^e of 'k kind peculiarly simpliji and of eteryday oeCuifronce, 
such as thc*‘Tombury Mill/’ the “Farm Yard," Compo- 
siUon,“ with the White Horse, that with the Cocks and 
Figs* “ Hedging and Bitching,” Watercress Gatherers." a 
«*#cefte at Twickenham,” and a very fine drawing called the 
Water Mill." The architectural subjects, too, instead of 
being taken from of the immense buildings of tteFfbnch, 
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are almoit exclu0ml3r English, many of them taken from 
spots entirely unknown to fame, liivaubc, Holy Island, Hum- 
blma, Bunstanborough, Chepstow, St. Katherine’s, Greenwich 
Hospital, an English^Parish Church, a Saxon Ruin, and an 
English Lowland Caallc, with a Brook, Wooden Bridge, and 
Wild Duck. The foreign architectural subjects are three in 
numbarf and these displaying but little merit. The same 
remarkabk\contra«t is observed in his execution of the trees, 
the flowers, the rocks, and even the hgures and the costume. 
English .trees, the monarch oak, the horse chesnut, tlie beech, 
the ash, the elm, are the only Ones he can portray with truth 
and grace. English faces and dress are the only ones that he 
can handle easily and familiarly. All these are so many 
proofs, not So much that he lost his power of perception when 
he set foot on foreign soil, as that his intense nationality never 
lost hold of him so as to enable him to divest hi.9 mind suffi- 
ciently of his home impressions. 

After England, he appears to have liandled the scenery of 
I* ranee with most success, because, of all the countries of the 
continent, it is that which in its leading characteristics most 
resemhles England. For grace of stem and perfection of 
foliage, the French hills ore altogether unmatched, and for the 
study of grace no country in Europe can equal France; so 
that an artist who ivishes to perfect himself On this point can 
find no better ground. This is true, not merely of the 
nioiintainous districts about which tourists rove, and which 
untravelled readers long to visit— ProvcJKje, Auvergne, or the 
Vosges, but l-iowland France, Picardy, Normandy, and the 
pleasant valley^ of the Seine and the Loire. Turner seems to 
have lH?on the first nrtist, at least in England, who found this 
out, and he is consequently the only Englishman who has 
painted French landscapes with tnUli, effect, [uid feeling - 
some will say the only man of any nation ; for many people, 
amongst others, Mr. Kuskin, deny French liuidscupe painters 
all power of achieving anything better than wasting good 
canvfof, And wearing out good brushes. 

In Switzerland he achieved some brilliant successes; the 
atmospheric phenomena in the high regions, the wild moun- 
tain scenery, ai‘cordcd well with lus taste and genius. But in 
most of his attempts he failed signally to give on effectual 
rendering of Italian scenery. lie seems never to have been able 
to enter into the spirit of it, and whenever he made on effort 
to jjroduce a classical subject, he showed clearly that he 
neither possessed the knowledge nor the feeling necessary for 
the task. Jtc drew some vignettes, however, for Rogers* 
beautiful poem Italy,” and in them he has displayed ex- 
('(dlence of the highest order, and seems for the first and only 
time to have entered into the spirit of tlic Italian scenery; 
but his success is owing chiefly to the simplicity pf most 
of the ‘views and the pmallness of their size. His larger 
pictures are full of inaccuracies, of mistakes, and miscon* 
coptions. The chief cause of these failures, was, no doubt, his 
attempt to spread an air of joyousness and brilliancy over 
scenes that arc peculiarly pensive, if not melancholy, to sub- 
stitute radiance for serenity and fixity of light, and to give the 
bread, open, and free character of English downs and Scotch 
moors to a country' cabin’d and cribb'd by w'alls, convents, 
and terraces. In his earliest works, Turner showed, amidst his 
many defects, that he Avas constantly in the habit of referring 
to natTirc, and thus atoned for numerous faults that might 
otherwise have been considered inexcusable. But he gave 
evidence that, if he but fulfilled the promise that his produc- 
tions already afforded, ho would effect a total change in tlie 
received system of art, and he did effect this change. 

He had not laboured very long in his vocation when he 
began to feel that the real colour of nature had never been 
faithfully rendered by any school of art. It was impossible 
that this should escape a man whose devotion to nature was 
so intense, and whose perceptions ‘were so acute. The 
Venetians, it is true, had given conventional representations 
of sunlight twilight, by making the whites golden and 
the blues green, ! but no one had ever given an adequate idea 
of the %rUUsnt, joyous, aU-perveding light of the sun, and 
the ndlliott varying hues which eatternal objecti assume under 


its influence. The finish of nature, too, and the grandeur of 
nature with regard to particular objects, had been given by 
many masters ; but her fulness, space, and mjrstery, by none. 

To show what changes he effected regarding colour, we 
^^nust di^ess a little, in order to explain. JJdost people have 
heard the word “ tone” used in reference to pictures by con- 
noisseurs, but few really know what is meant by it, and pro- 
bably many of the connoisseurs are as ignorant as any. T'onc 
has two meanings First, “the exact relief and relation of 
objects against and to each other in substance and in dark- 
ness, accordhig as they are nearer or more distant, and the 
perfect relation of the shades of all of them to the chief light 
of tlie picture, whether that bo sky, Avater, or anything else. 
Secondly; the exact relation of the colours of the sludows to 
the colours of the lights, so that they may bo felt to be merely 
different degrees of the; same light ; and the accurate relation 
among the illuminatctd parts themselves with respect to the 
degree in which they arc infltienced by the colour of light 
itself, whether warm or cold ; so that the whole of the picture, 
or Avhere several tones are united, the parts which are under 
each, may he felt to he in one climate, under one kind of light, 
and in one kind of atmosphere ; this being chiefly dependent 
upon that peculiar and inexplicable quality of each colour 
laid on, wdkich makes the eye feel both what is the actual 
colour of the object represented, and that it la raised to its 
apparent pitch by illumination.” 

The old masters AA'ere all considered groat in tone, but 
they, nevertheless, committed Ji gi'eat mistake in giving 
the dark objects in the middle distance precisely the same 
relation to the light of the sky which they have in nature ; 
the light being necessarily infinitely lowered, and the shadOAV 
deq)cned in the fame degree. But we must remember 
that nature surpasses us in her pou'er of producing light, 
just ns much as the sun does white paper ; and surpasses us 
also infinitely in Imr power of producing shade. So if we 
start with our b(*st white for the brightest light, and go down 
our scale, tint for tint, step by step, against nature, we very 
soon get to our deepest black— -lamp-black, which, let it be 
ever so black, still w fleets light from its surface. But nature 
can gi.e .'shades still darker, dowm to total vacuity, from 
which no ray of light is ever reflected. What, then, becomes 
of all our intermediate degreea ? If wc give the same quantity 
of divStance in pitch of sliade that nature does, w© must pay 
for this expenditure of our means by totally missing half-a- 
dozen distances no less important, and in. nature no less 
marked. But this the old masters did. “They chose,” says 
Mr. liuskiii, “ those steps of distance which are most conspi- 
cuous and noticeable— “that, for instance, from sky to foliage, 
or from clouds to hills, and they gave these their precise pitch 
of difference in shade with exquisite accuracy of imitation. 
Their momis AA^t?re then exliausted, and they wers obliged to 
leave tlreir tre^ flat masses of mere filled- up outline. Turner 
starts from the beginning with a totally different principle, 
lie boldly takes pure w'hite (and justly, for it is the sign of 
the most intense sunbeams) for his highest light, and lamp- 
black for his deepest shade, and between these he makes ©very 
degree of shade indicative of a separate degree of distance, 
giving each step of approach, not the extict difference in 
pitch AA’hich it would have in nature, but a difference bear- 
ing the same proportion to that W'hich his sum of possible 
shade bears to the sum of nature’s shade j fiO that an object 
half- way between his horizon and the foreground ivill be 
in exactly of half tint force, and every minute division of 
intermediate space will have just its |n:oportionate shore of 
the lesser sum and no more. Hence, where the old master 
expressed one distance, he expresses a hundred, and where 
they said fu^rlonga, he aays leagues.” 

This was a bold step for a modern arti.st to take, and it 
failed not to bring down on him a load of obloquy ;,but the 
man's total indifference eitlier to praise or censure rendered 
him careless of any unpleasant remark that might be banded 
about regarding the artist His innovations in SS 

great as those hi He surpassed, not the old 
but all painters qf modem times, in brilliancy ^ Bat 
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be no question that he was right, and they wrong. When we an existence. Hence the deep, and intense feeling wtoh is 
remember the intense light which hature throws over every displayed in most of the works of the old masters— in the 
object in the external world, so intense and so brilliant, that “Crucifixions;” the “ Descents from tlio Cross the *‘Ado- 
were a scarlet flower or a blade of grass placed beside any land* rations of the Magi the “ Transfigurations the “ Assump- 
scape painting, the grandest tints that were ever placed on^ tions;” the “Flights into Eg^t;” the “ Last Suppers,** of Da 
canvas would seem faint and^aded in comparison. If awrindow Vinci, llaffaelle, Rubens, Titian, and Michael Angelo, What 
were suddenly opened in a room in the Royal Academy, for they sorrowed over and wept over as a personal ^i«f, we 
instance, and the full light of a tropical simset poured in, how believe as historical facts. They were all that the imagi* 
dim and dark and unnatural would every painting on the walls nation had to dwell upon. The great and almost boundless 
look in comparison with the gorgeous hues of nature. If field for thought which modern science has since opened up, 
Turner merely attempted to bring the colouring of painting up the great chronicles o'f the ancient world, which were then 
to the standard of the great originals, he was certainly not unknown, but are now familiar in every mouth, the “ wide, 
deserving of censure. wide world of fancy,” which modern literature has laid before 
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The extent to which authors are at the present day aided in us, the rich store of incident and advertture, with which 
the utterance of their thoughts by illustrations, is one of the modem history has furnished us, and all the glorious light 

most wonderful phenomena of the age. In the fourteenth and of beauty and value which modem r^arch has thrown on a 

fifteenth centuries, when the romance of religion, if we may so thousand objects which, in the middle ages, were spumed as 
speaks had possession of the public mind, artists endeavoured useless or vile— -all these were then unknown. The mind had 

.to give expression to the general s^fiment by painting nothing to 4weU upon but sacred history, and in the study 

subj^ts dravm from the early history of Chrbitianitj^. The and delineation of this, all its passions and hopes, its arfiour, its 

whole intdleotual life of their day lay in the records of the intensity of feeling, its poiyer of execution, and Its keenness 

sufferings and|^umplis of the Saviour, his Mother, and his of perception, were lavished with an open and ready hand. In 

Apostles. |pie jj^assion which was then thrown into faith and tl4s th^e is nothing for us to regret, We can walk through 

wo^sllip,^W^ suelt aa^e, in our cold reasoning belief, can form nO gall^ in Europe without feeling thankful that this out- 

no cQncepti(g>'^ ^g||^. artiste should not ordy partake of this pouring of genius and enthusiasm was confined to sq narrow 
give it utterance, is what might have a ehaamd, Sad it been shallowed by running over a wider 
been^pSfetid wh^llterature, properly so balled, had scarcely space it might hnve produced greater TSriety, but not half so 
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great excelleuec. The tendencies of modem art, so far as 
regards tbo choice of subjects, have been widely different. 
Jlistory has supplied a rich store of Stirling incident for the 
display on canvas of the noblest as well ail basest passions 
of the human lieart. There , have been few grand self-sacrifices, 
few instances of deep devotion, of lofty uBignation, few hair- 
breadth escapes or valorous exploits, which have not had 
their painter as well as their chronicler. Goodness knows; 
some of them are only too familar. We have been present at 
too many interviews between Kichord Cgeur de Lion and the 
archer who shot him; we have too often watchfed the meeting 
of Henry and Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; the 
unconstitutional act of Cromwell in turning the Long Parlia- 
ment out of doors has been so often repeated in our presence, 
that we are ashamed to confess we have lost that abhorrence 
for ii, which, as a free-born Englishman, we are bound to feel ; 
Thomas a Beckett has been so often murdered before our eyes 
that our notiAis of right and w’rong have become, in reference 
to this particular occurrence, somewhat confused, and losing 


possess talents of no common order to save him from the 
ordinary fate of bores. 

It is, the less excusable when tlie literature of fiction offers 
so boundless a field for illustration. Many a man, whose 
mind is not sulFiciently ii^bued with the spirit, feelings, and 
mumiers of past ages to give to an historiciil scone all its force, 
and brilliancy, and precision, may body fortli the conceptions 
of a poet or novelist with passing grace and fidelity. It is 
easier to seize upon the idea of one naan and reproduce it, 
than to give form find colouring to the thoughts of an age, or 
the acts of a whole i)eople. We can imagine no more grateful 
task for a man of taste and sensibility than giving to the airy 
nothings of the writer a local habitation and a name, repro- 
ducing, with all the tints and lines, the form, and features, 
and expression of life — what had entered in at the ear as but 
a vague and fleeting image. Let words sketch ever so well, — 
let a written description bo ever so minute, ever so precise, 
ever so forcible and brilliant, it will fall far short of leaving 
on the memory an impression so distinct os a picture. The 
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all sympathy for the unhappy prelate, we have been tempted to 
consign, not only his assassins, buf himself to the charge of a 
person who shall be nameless. History is certainly a field 
broad enough to prevent this travelling in the beaten track, 
and any artist who persists in inflicting updn the public his 
version of stories that have been often told already, must 


eye is ever a more faithful servant than the ear. But for the 
canvas of Kneller, Macaulay might have sketched the per- 
sonal appearance of many of the heroes of the English re'S- 
lution in vain ; gprgeous as is his description of the trial of 
Hastings, until wc sec it painted, our impressions of it must be 
feeble and fleeting. 
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WaiiAM HooAnTH was one of the great humourists of the 
eighteenth century. He filled the place in English art which 
Fielding and Smollett filled m English literature. Though 
often considered a mere caricaturist, he wm, in reality, a 
p^erful preacher of great truths, a rebuker of folly, and an 
enforcer and commander of virtu© and morality. He knew 
well the truth of Horace’s maxim— 

Kidiculum aeri fortius ao moUus plcruxngueaecat res,” 


and ho made ridicule his vocation. There was nothing cold, 
harsh, or misanthropic in it. It was not the ridicule of 
Voltaire— sneering hatred or contempt--but the ridicule of 
Addison— smiling, kindly rebuking of faults which it half 
excused. 

Hogarth first saw the light in the parish of St. Bartholomew ^ 
the Great, Lom^^n, ou the 10th of December, 16^7* The 
epoch of ItMthiumcbie foUy, town scandal^ wits* oo^-houses, 
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and theatres, had just set in, after the stormy political strug- 
,, gles by which English society had boon convulsed, during the 
beginning and the middle of the seventeenth century. Vice 
and prortigacy had taken the place of the stem simplicity and 
virtue of the Koundheada. He was the son of a man who 
wrote school-books, and acted as a general hack to the London 
booksellers ; and the privations and suffering which he under- 
went were quite. sulHcient to warn William not to follow in 
his footsteps. The latter, therefore, abandoned the idea of 
becoming a classical scholar, and served his apprenticeship 
with a silver plate engraver. He had, however, acquired 
knowledge enough to save him from the charge of heing an 
uneducated man, and to enable him to pursue his studies, 
whenever occasitm served, with pleasure and effect. His 
principal employment in his new sphere of labour was that of 
engraving the devices of licraldry upon plate and other articles 
of luxury, and he appears to have displayed diligence and 
application enough not only to satisfy, but materially to assist 
liis master. He soon grew tired of heraldry, and as soon as 
his indentures had expired abandoned it. But practice had 
made him a skilful draughtsman as W'cU as a careful and 
accurate engraver — no trifling advantages in any walk of art 
wliich he might choose to follow. From his earliest attempts 
in drawing, except designs, he had studiously refrained from 
copying anything but nature. Copying other men’s works he 
thought resembled pouring water out of one vessel into ano- 
ther. He therefore ' excrciBod his memory and imagination as 
much as lay in his power. After preparation such as this, it 
was natural to expect something striking and original, and 
Hogarth made his dehut as a satirist. The incident which 
revealed the bent of his talents was amusing enough. -He 
went one Sunday to Higligate with two of his companioiifS, 
during his apprenticeship. The weather was warm, and they 
went into a roadside alehouse, and called for beer. Some 
persons, who had previously cntcicd, were already waxing 
quarrelsome in thoir cups. One of them received so sharp a 
blow of a quart pot upon the head, that he put on an awfully 
rueful countonanco, which Hogarth sketched on his thumb- 
nail on the spot. The result was a most amusing caricature, 
which, when handed round the room, restored all parties to 
good luimour, 1 pon another occasion, a womnn who was 
quarrelling with one of her companions in a collar, filled her 
month with brandy, and ■ dcxterpusly squirted it into her 
antagonist’s eye, in the presence of Iltjgarth and IXanmore, th<? 
printer, tire former of whom sketched the scene. The clcver- 
niisS with w’hich he turned those incidents to account, sufii- 
ciently indicated the line of art in whicli he was likely to 
be successful ; but some time elapsed either bctuic he became- 
aware of it, or the world seemed inclined to patronise efforts 
of this kind. 

Hogarth was never much of a reader, and knew little of 
hook learning. His great aim was lo acquire all his know- 
ledge from the study of nature and of mankind, mid he had 
no hesitation in diving for that know ledge to the lowest depths 
of vice and profligacy. The images he brought back with 
him were not always very graceful or pleasing, to bo sure, but 
they were none the less instructive and faithful for that, . 

?Iogarth was thirty before lie could do much more than 
maintain himself. This was owing to his being obliged for a 
long wliilc to divhh' his tlnm between two very different occu- 
pations. Art at that period, for a young begiuncr, was nut a 
very profitable easing, and the total absence of all protection 
for the copyright of prints and tmgravings enabled knavish 
publishers to pirate such of ins platti, as displayed any great 
degree of merit, lie was obliged to support his mother and 
sisters, in doing tliis, be found tlie griUins and lions 
couohant and rampant of heraldry more valitaiik aids than 
high By degrees, however, he worked himself into Rueh 
a position as to enable him to abandon h^iraldry altogether 
and devote his whole attention to painting n»id engraving. 
His skill in the latter was a material assistance, and, placed 
hi to far above moot others of his profession at least in a 
peciiriuiry poviit of view, ae it enabled him to multiply his 
own works to ahy extent he pleased, His first work of any 


merit proved incontestably that his forte lay in satire. He 
was, ill fact, the Juvenal of art. It was a piece engraved in 
1724, and entitled the “ Taste of the Town,’' and afterwards,. 
“The Small Masquerade Ticket," or “Burlington Gate*’' 
It 9 object was much the same as that of Hr. Thackeray’s 
“ Vanity Fair," to ridicule the follies of the “ quality" of the 
day— their frivolity, idleness, and corruption. 

This appears to have stamped his reputation, for, after this, 
booksellers began to employ him to embellish books with cuts 
and frontispieces. This was the first real opening of a field of 
art which has since supplied the public with unnumbered 
delights. Even Hogarth’s attempts in this way were rude 
enough, were passed unnoticed by most people, and men- 
tioned by Walpole with •ondemnation only. Still, as a com- 
mencement, they are full of interest, above all, as a commence- 
ment which has led to all the charming creations of ’‘the 
artist’s and the poet’s fancy which now lie on the tables of 
the humblest in the land. . * 

It was in illustrating Butler’s “ Hudibras ” that he first 
gave a real foretaste of his genius, though even in this he did 
not by any means do all that might have been done. Of all 
the poets of the seventeenth century, probably Butler is the 
one hardest to illustrate. His wit is often so keen, and his 
touches so delicate, that it is not alwa^'s easy for the reader to 
catch their full force, much less for tlie artist to give tliern 
shape and hue on paper ; and it was probably in this that 
Hogarth found his memory and imagination, for the first time, 
fail him. There are, nevertheless, countless charms in his 
drawings, but, as Allan Cunningham well remarks, they 
appear rather where he has departed from the text, than where 
he has literally adhered to it. Wc feel pleasure in presenting 
our readers 'vith one of these illustrations, and to enable those 
W'ho are not familiar with Butler’s great masterpiece to under- 
stand it more'^clearly, wo subjoin an extract from the i)oriion 
of the text to which it refers : — 

Hudibras has an esquire with him— Halpho. 

The “ argument " will give an idea of what procedts tlie 
extract in this canto. 

I'XUT II. CANTO HI. 

Anjuimvt, 

The knight (i.e. JJudihim)^ uith wirious iloubts 
I'o win the lady goes in quest 
Of Sidrophil, the llosy- Cnu um, 

To know the dest’uics’ regfdulion j 

With whom b'iiig met, they l)oth chop logic, 

Aliout the sdcnct' astrologic ; 

Till falling from dbjnito to tight, 

Xlir ('oiij’rcr’s worAtid by the knight. 

[Sidropht'l, in the course of the dispute, has colled Hudi- 
bras “nr hra^f/udorio /m/fet'/'] 

“ nuffor ! (quoth Hudibras) this sword 
Shall down thy false throal ci-am that >vord. 
llal]>ho, malto hasti*, and call an ofiiccr, 

'To apprehend this Stygian sophister : 

Meanwhile I’ll hold ’em at a day, 

■ Lest he and Whacluini run away." 

But Sidr(q)hel, who from tli’ asjiect 
Of Hudibras, did now erect 
. A figure worse portending fur 

Thau that of inosit midignant star, * 

Believed it now the filti'St moment 
To shun the danger Unit might come ou’t, 

While Hudibras was all alone. 

And he and Whiudnim, two to one. 

This being resolved, he spy’d by ehaneo, 

Jichind the door an iron laucc, " 

That many a sturdy Hmb had gor’d, 

And legs, and loins, and shoulders bor’d ; 

Ho snatched it up, and made a pass, 

, To make his way thro’ Iludihrai. 

"Whaebum had got a tiro-fork, 

With which ho ^ ow’d to do his work. 

But Hudibras was well pj-opar’d, 

And stoutly stood upon his guard ; 

He put by bidrophcUo’s thrust, 

Aad in right manfully he rush’d ; 
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The weapon from hia gripe he wrung, 

And laid him on the earth along. 

Whachuin, his sea-coal prong threw by, 

And basely turned his back to fly ; 

But Hudibros gave him a twitch. 

As quick as light’ning in the breech ; 

Just in the plae^ where honour’s lodg’d, 

As wise philosophers have judg’d, 

Because a kick in that part more 
Hurts honour, than deep wounds before, 

Hogarth’s biography brings out one of the laughable, and 
yet saddest features in the history of English art. Some of 
his plates were positiyely sold by the weight of the copper— 
at so much a pound ! and, what is more extraordinary, the 
practice seems to have been so oomnlfci at that time as to have 
excited little or no suprise. The price, in Hogarth’s ease, 
was half-a-crown a pound avoirdupois. Thornhill, a painter 
of no small celebrity in that day, sold paintings to the govern- 
ment at two guineas a Flemiah ell. Fancy the state of public 
feeling and taste with regard to works of art, when such an 
idea could ever enter any one's head as that of purchasing the 
conceptions of skill, genius, and intellect by the weight and 
density of the materials employed in recording them; and 
fancy, what is more marvellous still, the estimate which 
artists must have had of the dignity of their profession or the 
value of their labours, when they could even listen to such a 
proposal without laughter and contempt I 

A better proof of the general want of taste and the stupidity 
of Ihe times could not be given than the result of an action 
which Hogarth brought for the recovery of a just and law^ful 
debt. Wc may reasonably suppose the Judge and jury to 
have been fair exponents of the knowledge as well as of the 
opinions of the general public. A certain Morris, an uphol- 
sterer by trade, engaged Ilogurth, attracted, no doubt, by the 
fame of his jdates, to make a design for tapestry. Thcro 
ai^pears to have been no doubt whatever of his competency to 
execute the task assigned to him, and the w'ork was proceed- 
ing very favourably, when the worthy upholsterer discovered, 
to his horror, that Hogarth W'as not a painter, but simply an 
engraver. He accordingly sent one of his servants to him in 
all haste, to state bis apprehensions. The design was, how^- 
evcT, completed and sent home ; but on being presented to tlie 
workmen, most oil whom 'were foreigners, they, as in duly 
bound, declared that tapestry could not be executed by it, — 
rather, wo suspect, however, because it was an engraver 'wh(i 
designed it, than because the design w\as bad. Morris refused 
to pay for it, and Hogarth brought his action for thirty pounds 
—ten for materials, and twenty for wmkmanship— and the jury 
gave a verdict against him, for the simple reason that he was 
not a painter. 

There was a man named Kent in existence at that day, 
who called himself not only a painter, but an architect, 
ornamental gardener, sculptor, and general designer and 
decorator. He ready for' anything, from the leg of a 
chair to a hero’s monument. He encuinl>cred Westaunstcr 
Abbey with some of, the most grotesque, outlandish, and 
unmeaning blocks of marble ever hewn by a chisel ; people 
consulted him about the make of their furniture, their picture 
and looking-glass frames, their plate, their bargt^, tfceir 
cradles. Two ladles of high rank prevailed on him to make 
designs for the dresses which they were to woar at court oh 
the birthday. The consequence was, that one appeared in a 
petticoat decorated with columns of the five orders of nrohi*' 
tccturc, and tire other like a bronjte, in a copper-coloured 
satin with ornaments of gold. That the man was an ass there 
was not a particle of doubt ; all that was wanted was some 
one to make tkU fact known to ihe world, which had not 
discrimination enough to perceive it itself. This task Hogarth 
very properly took upon himself, and executed it very eifect- 
ually, by a caricature ridiculing a picture which Kent had 
presented as an altar-piece for St. Clement’s Church. The 
print put the whole parish in roars of laughter, and the next 
time the bishop visited the church ho ordered it to he taken 
down. Ho followed up his success with vigour, and at length 


had the satisfactionjpf seeing the ignorant pretender thrown 
from his pedestal. 

Hogarth had by this time gained for himself an acknow- 
ledged place amongst the artists of the day ; and as portrait 
painting was a much more honourable, as well as more 
profitable occupation than cariclttiring, he betook himself to 
it, mainly for the sake of his wife, a daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, who had braved the anger of her father in marrying 
him. He did not succeed well, however, in this department. 
His best efforts had been made in the display of the busiest 
and. most bustling scenes of town life, the rage of Tuibridled 
passion, the abject meanness of low vice, the brutal ferocity of 
crime and dissipation, the leer of the and simper of 
the hypocrite, and he could not in a minute train his pencil 
to the delineation of graceful repose, of aristocratic hauUur. 
He who had gained all the celebrity he then could boast by 
the ddelity with which he had portrayed the types of every 
Iblly, passion, and eccentricity under heaven, could not easily 
bring himself to flatter the vanity of the groat by smoothing 
down deformities, filling up wrinkles, and obliterating moles 
and warts, turning a grin into a smile, tw a squint into a 
glance. His portrait painting, therefore, though he made 
some money by it, was decidedly a failure. In noticing hia 
want of success in this department of art, it is pleasant to bo 
compelled to notice a fine trait in his character also : the 
ability to discern when he had mistaken his vocation, and the 
resolution to rectify his error. If every one possessed this in 
an equal degree, we feci certain we should hear less com- 
jjlaints of the wTongs and injustice of the world. 

Hogarth, before abandoning portraits, paiutt?d two or three 
which have derived most of their celebrity from the fame of 
the originals. One was Garrick, the prince of players ; another 
the gentle, good-hearted Captam Coram, the founder of the 
Foundling Hospital, whose proudest boast was that the 
savings of his youth and manhood were spent in .one of the 
noblest works of charity, and that in his old age he was poor ; 
the other was that of a man who, though one of the vilest of 
lus race, was instrumental in effecting as great reforms m the 
British constitution 4N many a patriot si^d mm'tyr whom 
none mention without honour and reverence. ISach of these 
is xviuarkahle for its fidelity ; but in the last a little of 
Hogarth’s satirical spirit appears, and makes the fiendish part 
of Wilkes's nature sliine out through his face, and obscure 
altogether whatever of humanity there was in his expression. 
It was certainly a caricature, but the likeness was xindeniable, 

• He made a good income by hia portrait painting, as it then 
formed the only lucrative branch of art ; and during the whole 
time he was engaged in it, ho was silently laying up materials 
for the works on which his ml and lasting fame rests, those 
whose manner is satirical, and whose object was moral warn- 
ing or instruction. The haunts of Loudon vice and folly 
supplied him with abundance of subjects— which none could 
have turned to better account. His reasons for turning his 
thoughts to painting and engraving subjects of a modern kind 
and moral nature— a field not broken up in any country or 
ago — were, to use his own words, tltat he thought critics and 
pointers had in the historical style quite overlooked tlmt inter- 
mediate species of subjects which may be placed between the 
sublime and the grotesque, He therefore wished to compose 
pictures on canvas, similar to representations on the stage, and 
further hoped that they would be tried by rite same test, and 
criticised by the same criterion. ** Let it be observed, that I 
mean to speak only of those scenes where the human species 
are actors, and these, I think, have not often been delineated 
in a way of which they ore worthy and capable.” 

We quote the above, rather as giving Hogarth’s own notion 
of his work, than os being by any means a true statement of 
the comparative merits of comedy and tragedy, or, in fact, 
giving anything like a correct idea of sxich teachings as 
appeal to the passions and senses for the effect, as pictures, 
and the drama, &e. To enable the reader to judge for himself, 
we shall conclude this notice by a sketch of the works to 
which he refers. The first of the series was the ** Harlot’s 
Progress,*’ whicKVas commenced in 1731, and appaor^ hi a 
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aeriec of six plates, in 1784. Their ipceaa was rapid and vender a sariat of. prodtiotiteU oombined into one gnwd moral 
decisive. “ The boldness of the attempt,” says Allan Cun- and satiric story — exhibiting in truth a regular drama, neither 



raoscaiBBi, noysMST. vao« A VA.anno nr r. ,. nanajs, sea., ix ihs botsi. acabemt. 


nmgham, ” the fascinating originality and liyelincas of the 
n-.‘actpti(nfe^c(get}tcr -with the rough and rc,i(iy vigour of the 
engravingi u^ felt and enjoyed by all. The pubUc saw with 


whtely scrious nor whollycomic, in which fashionable follirs 
ana moral corruptions liad their beginning, their middle, and 
their ends Painters had been employed hitherto in investing 


BOO^ETHa 


2 ^; 


ladea of loose re putatioa with the hues of heaven, and turning 
their paramours into Adonises ; here was one who dipt both 
in the lake of darkness, and held them up together to the 
scorn and derision of mankind.’^ 

The subject of the ‘‘Harlot’s Progress'* was the history 
of one of the unfortunates who atone for the folly of an 
hour by an eternity of remorse ; her arrival in London, fkeah 
from the country, pure and innocent as her mother’s tears 
and prayers and anxious care have made her — ^her first turn* 
ing aside from the beaten path of duty-i-in which women 


This to Lady Amelia That, vide, ptovided it Wore surrounded 
by speaking mirrors, gorgeous coaches, Turkey carpets, and 
all other appliances of wealth and luxury, might seem to 
the poor and lowly-born, whose pleasures even partook of 
the hardness and coarseness of their existence, a proud, 
stately, dignified, and admirable tiling ; but, as Hogarth re- 
presented it, no coalheavcr could look on it without blessing 
God that he knew nothing of it, and without feeling proud 
that he was neither a polished roue nor a fallen beauty. What 
rendered the satire more effective, was, that many of the prin- 



find fheir only •afety, her deception and ruin, 
of othera in her turn, her rUe to guilty ^ t 

to KulUr woe, and her final exit from the world araongat 
wretche* as Til^ and degraded as herself. The wor 
pendentiy of its artistic excellence, was of ai^al 
ance, because it tore away the veil from vice which a 
and aensuil society had thrown over it, and f ‘ 

naked, filthy, and hideous deformity. As the oou p 
Him wrote of it, as the “wits ” about town ^ 

was retailed in scandtd over “ dUhes of tea by I-ady Betty 


cipal personages were portraits fnim living originals, of men 
about town, famous, or rather infamous for their licentious- 
ness, and of women who were tossed like a shuttlecock firom 
one “ protector" to another, os fast as their appetites became 
palled, of parsons who in their cups forgot the gravity becom- 
ing their cloth, and judges the sanctity of their ermine, so 
that the town laughed, and the culprits w^inced like galled 
jades. 

The “Harlot^s Progress" was followed up by tibe ** 
Progress," as a s<Sft of conuterpart or xjcJidaut. This Vras 
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scAicely so suceea-sful as its prototype, however, inasmuch as 
it had not novelty and curiosity on its side. It consisted of 
6ight scones, iUustrative of the folly of a young man, who has 
just succeeded to a lai'ge fortune by the death of a sordid 
miser, lie spends it in London, in cock-lighting, gambling, 
horse-racing, and every possible species of debauchery", and 
at last beggared, penniless, forsaken by his fairweather 
friends, who fawned on him and robbed him in his pros- 
perity, and broken down in constitution through his ex- 
cesses, he finds refuge in a lunatic asylum, where he ends 
his days. “The curtain,” says Walpole, “w"as now drawn 
aside, and his genius stood displayed in its full lustre. Trom 
time to time he continued to give these works, which should 
be immortal, if the nature of his work will allow it.” 

Both these were printed by knavdsh bookscsllers, and pub- 
lished, with a slight alteration in the title, for their own special 
benefit. The chagrin and indignation which this dishonesty 
caused Hogarth to feel, led to the first recognition by the 
legislature of the absolute property of the designer or engraver 
in the productions of his genius and industry. By his efforts 
an act was passed in 1735, -for recognising a legal copyright in 
designs and engravings, and restraining copies of such works 
from being made wdthout the consent of the owners. The 
phraseology of the act was, however, as is too often the ease, 
a model of verbiage and obscurity, and, within a very short 
time after its passing, decisions were pronounced under it 
which were opposed to the common sense of every man who 
heard them, as well as of the judge who pronounced them, 
though in strict accordance with the meaning of the legisla- 
ture, at least as nearly as it could be ascertained. 

To commemorate this achievement, Hogarth engraved a 
small print with emblematic devices. On the top of the 
plate M"as a royal crown shedding rays on mitres ajid coronets, 
— on the great seal, on the speaker’s hat, and other symbols, 
indicating the united wisdom of king, lords, and commons. 
Underneath was a complimentary Inscription. 

Most of his other pieces are representations of scenes in 
low life in London. Their names, such as “ Southwark Fair,” 
“Modern Midujght Conversation,” a* scene in a cyder cellar 
or tavern, sufficiently indicate their nature, >vith several others 
not so coarse, but equally hidicrous and clever. Ilia next 
piece, which contained a serious moral, was “ Marriage Ji la 
Mode.” It consisted of a series of six scenes. 'The daughter 
of a rich citixen is married to the son of a proud but poor jieer. 
One desires a title, the other wealth, and they get them. The 
husband is an affected fop, and even on their wedding-day 
the bride seems more than half- disgusted with him, and is 
observed listening with an attention ill suiting the occasion to 
the words of a wily lawyer, Mr. Silvertongue. The result is 
such as might have expected. My lord wastes his sub- 
stance in riotous living, spends his money amongst gamblers, 
boxers, harlots, winebibbers, and blacklegs of every descrip- 
tion. The lady listens to the lawyer still, and frequents housca 
where large sums are lost by means of “quiet rubbers.” 
Scandal, at last, begins to make free wdth her name, - and her 
reputation is finally gone. She consents to a meeting at a 
masked ball, and after tliis we see her no more till the last 
scene but one, in which the artist displays dramatic power of 
the hij»hest order. In a bagnio, in her night-dioss, in an 

agony of remorfec, over the body of her dying and injured 

husband, who hsn jubt received a mortal wound from the 
sword of her seducer, kneels the unfortunate woman, now, at 
liwi, fully awak(‘ to her slmmc and tuin and disgrace. In the 
closing scene, she again appe.'irs in uie house of her father, 
the dying speech of her paramour, who has been hanged for 
the miwder ol her husband, lying at her feet. She puts an end 
to h(jr misery ny draining a phial of laudanum. Her infant, 
who twines its arms round her neck, is the only one left to 
iovc her, for her sordid father disturbs her mometits by 
tearing a costly ring from her finger. 

These eketehee Met with a" decided eueces,, eo much 

humour, mingled with so much pathos, eo much d^jop and 

■ h!.art-rcnding tragedy from a hand trained, as i- wore to 
.comedy, the world hod novtw seen on canvas before and it 


evinced its appreoit^tion of the worit by the purchase of a 
large number of the engravings. 

He followed it up by another and corresponding series, 
represcjiting a ** Happy Marriage,” but this, for what reason 
is not known, lie never carried to completion. In his next 
production, the moral purpose was more plainly manifested 
than in any of the others, though the artistic execution was 
not such as to attract any great amount of attention. In the 
present day, when education is more extended because its 
advantages are better known, and when boys are not so prone 
to run wild as in “ the good old times,” we question much 
whether they would attract any share whatever of public 
notice. But the great scapegoats of those days, the wild 
hairbrained portion of the population of the metropolis, were 
the apprentices, and many of the losses and trials of the worthy 
tradesmen were due to their wildness and ^lly. When 
Hogarth, therefore— who had himself boeti on apprentice, and 
knew the tempUtions to which young men in the great world 
of Jiondon, far fifom their parents, were exposed— took up his 
pencil to paint the miseries of vice and idleness, and the 
rewards and happiness attendant on Industry and good con- 
duct, the merchants and shopkeepers hailed his efforts with 
delight, and hung up the engravings in their shops and 
parlours, to be at once a warning and on example. He 
executed twelve alternate scenes, of Industry and Idleness, in 
1747, and published them. The following is his own account 
of their nature and object ” Industry and Idleness excmpli- 
^ fied in the conduct of two fellow apprentices, where one, by 
taking good courses, and pursuing points for which he was 
apprenticed, becomes a valuable man and an ornament to his 
country; the other, by giving way to idlonoss, naturally falls 
into poverty, and ends fatally, as expressed in the last print.” 
It is but right to add, however, that ihero w*a8 more to be 
commended in the moral of the prints than in their execution. 

A visit which our artist paid to France, soon after the peocc 
of Aix-la-ChapeUe, was the means of rousing in him that 
holy hatred of Frenchmen which formed so largo a part 
of the nationality of every Englishman of the old school, 
and W'hich led to the belief, not yet extinct amongst thr; 
lower classes, that every Frenehman wore wooden shoes, 
used brass money, and lived upon foogs. Hogarth no sooner 
found himself in Calais, than he launched out into unmeasured 
abuse of everything he saw, and at last bcgim to sketch one of 
the gates of the town. This caused him to be apprehended as 
a spy, carried on board a returning packet, and there rudely 
whirled round on the deck. Indignitiee leta ogravating than 
these liave led to bloody wars, but h(q»pily Hogarth was not 
one of the great one.s of the earth, and was thus compelled to 
avenge himself merely by a caricature, entitled “ The Boast 
Beef of Old England,” in which BngUi^ gond cheer and the 
meagreness of French for^ were contrasted, in the -way that 
displayed neither much wit nor imagination* 

Passing over a painting, ” The Presentation of young Moses 
to the Daughter of Pharaoh,” we come to his next moral and 
satii’ical performance, “The Four Stages of Cruelty,” repre- 
senting the life of a savage boy, •who commences his career 
by gross cruelty to the lower animats, and ends it by an 
atrocious murder, for which he is hanged, and in due course 
dissected. They displayed great skill in grouping and the 
delineation of character, and their moral was on the surface ; 
but the unpleasant nature of the subject, and the revolting 
minuteness with which all the detail.s are given in the last 
scene, render the work by no means so pleasing as many 
others of his which display, perhaps, less talent, AV e insert an 
engraving of one of these scenes. “ The March of the Guards 
to Finchley,” in which he ridiculed the royal guards when 
advancing against the Scotch rebels in 1745, was a performance 
displaying the highest wit and humour. The wholp body are 
represented In Tottenham-oourt-road, in a state of lamentable 
confusion and disorder, drunken, and surrounded by a* horde 
of wives, suttlers, and lovers, all shouting, drinking, and 
sweating, their baggage-waggons upset, and all discipline at 
on end. Its appetirancc set tlie town in a roar; but poor 
George II., a heavy, fat, lumbering German, alike devoid of 
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humour und iuofiipablo comprehending or appreciating it^ 
was sadly enraged by it. A copy was sent to him by Hogarth, 
who doubtless thought he would enjoy the joke ; and on 
hearing the title, the king was rather pleased than otherwise, 
supposing it was some tribute to the valour and discipline q £ 
the guards who had marched so clieerfully to overthrow the 
Pretender. Great was his indignation and astonishment when 
he saw it, 

** Who is this Hogarth ?*’ said he to a lord in waiting. 

“ The painter, my liege.'* 

Baiiiter hate bainting, and boetry too; neither of 
them over did any good, Does the fellow mean to laugh at 
my guards 

“ The picture, an’t please your majesty,- must undoubtedly 
be regarded as a burlesque." 

“ What, a bointer burlesque a soldier ! — he deserves to be 
picketed tbr^hlsi insolence, Take his trumpery out of my 
sight!" 

Bo much for his Majesty's taste. Frederick of Prussia 
l)rovcd that he knew better what was due to genius when he 
received the picture as a present, and sent the artist a hand- 
some acknowledgment. 

To enumerate, even, all the other works of Hogarth w^ould 
require a much larger space than we have at our disposal. We 
have already said enough to give the reader a general idea of 
their nature ; we must, therefore, conclude this very imperfect 
sketch by a brief reference to the only book he ever wrote. 
He had, when he painted his own portrait, etched on the 
palette a waving line, underneath which was written — ** Line 
of Beauty and Grace," Nobody knew what this meant, 
though every one wondered. The mystery was solved in 1753, 
by the appearancci of a work from the artist’s pen, entitled 
“ Analysis of Beauty." “ No Kgyptian hieroglyphic," says 
he, " ever amused nnu-e than my lino of beauty did for a time. 
l*ainters and sculptors came to me to know the meaning of it, 
heing as much puzsded with it as other people, till I ckplaiiied 
it by publishing my analysis. Then, ind( od, and not till then, 
some found it out to bo an old acquaintance of theirs, though 
the account they could give of its properties was very near as 
satisfactory as that which a day-labourer, who constantly 
u'^cs a lever, could give of that machine as a mecdianicul 
power," 


The explanation contained in the Analysis, however, did 
not by any means make matters pleasant. No book ever drew 
down such a storm of obloquy upon the author. Every avail- 
able instrument of satire, ridicule, and abuse w'as put in force 
against him —verse as well as prose. His opinions, his lan- 
guage, and even his person and his family fell equally under 
the lash. The literati ^^ere indignant that a man who was^ 
self-cdueatcd, who ccfuld not spell, nor even always write 
grammatically, should take upon himself to write a book ; and 
at last they declared that he could not W'rite it, and that it was 
not his at all. None joined in this clamour with a louder 
voice than the immortal patriot, John Wilkes, who now 
showed as little regard to truth as he had always shown to 
decency, There can be no doubt that the work w’as entirely 
Hogarth's own; but he confessed, with becoming modesty, 
tliat he had submitted his language and arrangement to the 
revision of a friend, as was natural, w'hen ho himself was not 
practised in composition. With regard to the opinions ad- 
vanced in the work, they are at least ingenious ; but they had 
many opponents among men w^ho owed Hogarth a grudge, 
and they w^ould probably now have more than over. He 
points to the leaves which clothe the trees, and the flowers 
which cover the ground, and all that buds and blooms, as 
formed of waving lines. The lino of grace is found in the 
varied outline of the bills, in the grandeur of mountains, in 
everything how'cver minute or magnificent. The beasts, tho 
birds, the insects, and the fishes, and the shells wdiich strew 
the fdiore, are all cited as examples of the truth of the theory ; 
and the topstone of the argument is found in the grounded 
lines of w'omanly beauty. He^-hus proclaims himself ^ho 
discoverer of a great and universal principle, in the full spirit 
of which tho grc’at artists of Itfdy and Greece WTv)iight, pro- 
bably, more from instinet than from knowledge. In all their 
ivorks is found the line of beauty sui-h as he described it, and 
nowhere stiff, rigid, or angular forms. " Miehaf?! Angelo/’ he 
thought, “ had some notion of the cxishuice of this principle 
when ho julvlsod Ids scholar, Marcus de Sciona, to make a 
figure pyraniidi-jal, serpent -like, and multiplied by one, two, and 
three, in which precept tho whole mystery o&-art consisteth ; 
for iho g^eatt^Rl grace and life that a picture c»n have, is that 
It exprctserii motion, which pamtfrs call the spirit of a 
picture.” 


LESLIE’S SANCIIO TANZA, 


TjimtB never was an author worthier of an artist’s attention 
than Cervantes, in his inimitable " Don Guixoio.” It is one 
of those books which belong to no age and no clime, which can 
be read everywdicro for ever, cud by everybody, with equal 
delight. In " Hon Quixote" wo have the broadest farce, without 
a poi-ticlo of coarseness, mingled with the keenest satire and 
deep love for humanity, indulgence for its errors and follies, 
and belief in its innate goodness, 'fheso are qualities that 
find favour every wdmre, and call forth as beany admiration 
from tho Englishman as tho Spaniard. One of the most 
amusing characters in the work, Sancho—that happy per- 
sonification of primitive instincts, of popular good tiense, of 
matter-of-fact practicality- that charming contrast with tho 
man of dreamt, Hon Quixote^ his master— has been ably 
rendered by Mr. Leslie,* in one of his most laughable situa- 
tions — while “governor of the 'sland of Borataria." The 
honours of royalty never sat so heavily on him as at table. 
We shall let Cervantes describe thv scene. 

Tho court doctor stands over tho worthy gov<?rnor, and 
prevents liis tasting any of the delicacies which his attendunts 
place before him. Hear the doctor’s apology, when called to 
account 

“My lord," said tho wand-bearer, “your lordship’s food 

« By the kindness of Mr. Marseille Holloway, the propi-ictor of 
the copyright, wc are enabled to present our readers wdth this 
most admirable delineation of Mr. Leslie’s portraiture of tho 
immortal Saucho Pau4!0. 


must here Avatohed with the SLxme Ciirc as Is customary 
witli tho gt)Yeinor» of other islands. I am a doctor of physic, 
fcir, and my duty, for which Ihreeeivo a salary, is to attend tt> 
the govornur’s health, whereof I a n more careful than of my 
own. 1 study his constitution night and day, that I may 
know how to restore iiim Avhen sick ; and, ihoreforu, think it 
incumbent on me to pay special regard to his meals, at which 
I constantly preside, to see that he eats Avhat good and 
salutaiy, and prevent his touching whiitcviT I linagiao may bo 
prejudicial to his health or oflensive to his stomach. It is. for 
that reason, my lord, I ordered the dish of fruit to be taken 
away, as being too watery, and that oUier dish as being too hot 
and ovcr-Boasoneii with spices, which are apt to prcwike thirst ; 
and he that drinks much destroya and comumea the radical 
moisture, which is tho fuel of life." “ Well then," qiioth 
Saucho, “ that plate of roasted partridges, which seem to me 
to be very well seasoned, 1 suppose will do luo no manner of 
harm." “Hold," said the doctor, “ my lord govornur shall 
not eut them, while I live to prevent it." “ l^ray, wliy not ? " 
quoth Sancho. “ Because/’ answered the doctor, “ our groat 
master, Hippocrates, says in one of bis aplnn'isms, ‘ Omnis 
gaturatio mala, perdicis autem possima.’ All repletion is bad, 
but that from partridges the ww-it." “If h he so," quoth 
Sancho, “pray cast your eye, senor doctor, over all these 
dishes here on tK’e table, and sec wdiich wdil do mo the most 
good or tho least harm, and lot me eat of it, without whisking 
it away with youx conjuring stick ; foTf by my soul, and ^ 
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God shall give me life to enjoy this government, I am dying 
with hunger j and to deny me food — let senor doctor say what 
he will— is not the way to lengthen my life, but to cut it 
short.” Your worship is in the right, my lord governor,” 
answered the physician ; “ and, therefore, I am of opinion, 
you should not eat of those stewed rabits, as being a food 
that is tough and acute ; of that veal, indeed, you might 


feeders at country weddings ; but let them not be seen on the 
tables of governors, ^here nothing contrary to health and 
delicacy should be tolerated. Simple medicines are always 
more estimable and safe, for in them there can bo no mistake ; 
whereas in such as are compounded all is hazard and uncer- 
tainty. Therefore, what I would at present advise my lord 
governor to cat; in order to corroborate and preserve his 



noos and daub, prom a painting »y DEsronTiss. 


have taken a little, had it been neither roasted nor stewed, but 
as it is. not a morsel.” “ What think you, then/’ said Sancho, 
of that huge dish there smoking hot, which I take to be an 
olla podrida? for among the many things iontained in it I 
surely may light upon something both wholesome and tooth- 
some.” 'quoth the doctor, ** far ho such a thought 

froiq us. OUa podri^g ! there is no worse dish in the world ; 
leave them to the prebends and rectors <jf colleges, or lusty 


health, is about one hundred small rolled up wafers, with 
some thin slices of marmalade, that may sit easy upon the 
stomach and help digestion.*’ See the incredulous air which 
his countenance wears as he listens to the doctor’s 80|)hi8tri6s, 
the gradual dawning on him of their flimsiness, mingled 
with a dash of unusual Icmgbg for the good cheer before 
him. This is a decided success, as Alexander Dumas would 
say. 
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LANDSEER^S '^TWA DOGS/* 


SiNCB the time of Snyders no man has depicted animal life 
with such force, precision, and acuteness of observation, as 
Edwin Landseer. The difficulties in the way of becoming 
a landscape painter are, c^eteris paribus, no greater than in 
that of becoming a great animal painter, for the simple rea- 
son that the field of observation is necessarily more limited, 
and much harder to be got at. Nature never conceals her- 
self'— is never absent from him who loves her and seeks her 
diligently. The landscape always remains open for study, 
the green of the fields, the hues of the flowers, the light 
mid shade ^amongst the foliage, the glitter of the sunlight on 
the water, and the gorgeous tints of the occidental sky, are 
everywhere to be seen. To render them truly, to be sure, is 
difficult enough, but it is the artist's fault if he does not sue- 


within the reach of any man who chooses to bestow on them 
the necessary time and labour. They arc to painting much 
what style and fluency are in writing, the result of practice 
merely, aided of course in some degree by natural adaptability. 
But Landseer has shown himself a man of the highest order of 
mind. His two great pictures of “l^cace" and “War" dis- 
play great intellectual power. A mere painter, if called upon 
to give us an idea of peace, would place before us a cottage, 
surroimded by flowers, with children playing in the garden,* 
and reapers cutting down the corn close at hand ; — his ** War '' 
would exhibit an array of hostile forces engaged in deadly 
encounter — 

** The mustering squadron and the clattering oar,’* 
with all the blood and smoke and fury of a battle. We 
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oeed, and not that of the materials with which he has to deal. 
Not so the painter of anitnals. He has to haunt their retreats, 
to be content with hasty and imperfect o^ervation, to wait 
patiqptly, it may be, foi^ montl^s before he can satisfy himself 
as to a certain attitude, a certain expression, or a peculiar 
habit. Any one whom reflection has made aware of these 
difficulties, must, in gsaing on Landseer's works, *feel lost in 
admiration the marvellous perfection to which he has 
attained— 'the singularly minute knowledge of every trait of 
character, and every inatihcl of the lower animals, above all, 
6f deer and dogs, which his pictures display— at the patience, 
the diligence, the mdnstry, and perseveraisce wMch must have 
been expended in theJr acquMtion. Nor is it his imitative 
powers merely that call forth our commendation. These sre 


, should have seen what he meant, but nothing more., There 
is nothing suggestive, nothing for the mind to dwell on, any 
more than a sentence in a copy- book which tells us that 
procrastination is the thief of time— or that modesty is a 
quality which highly adorns a woman. But Landseer does 
not rest satisfied with stating the fatst. He makes it sugges- 
tive of other facts— expresses a great deal, and leaves twice as 

* The politeness of Mr. Gambart, the eminent print-seller of 
Bomer’s-street, enables us to lay before the public a represente- 
tion of one of Sir Bdwin Landseer’s most popular subjects, This 
is. we believe, the only instance of the evpenslro steel engravmg of 
Landseer’s A* Twa Bogs ” being rendered on wood; 
extreme fidelity wit% which our artist has copied tbo peo!UJ|jp^s* 
of the original cannot be too highly commended. 
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much to be inferred, sets us off in imagination through a wide 
field of causes and consequences. -His works are but symbols, 
but how much do they symbolise! This is the highest 
triumph of genius— this is in painting. His is a 

grass-covered cliif at Dover, Muth a few children playing on 
it, surrounded by sheep, some lazily chewing the cud, and a 
lamb cropping the green herbage which grows within the mouth 
of a dismounted piece of cannon, while the sea lies below, 
calm as a lake, and dotted here and there by the white sails 
of pleasure-boats, and the coast of France looms dimly through 
the summer haze, llow little there is ht?re, hut how much 
meaning lies behind it— our long wars with our “natural 
enemy," the bloody conflict for naval supremacy of which 
that channel has been the scene, the bristling ordnance which 
in other days have crowned those heights, and the W'atch and 
ward which armed men kept in hatred, and wrath, and 
passion, where innoconce and purity now bask happily and 
carelessly in the sunlight. 

“War" is simply a ruined cottage, half concealed by the 
smoke of battle— the trampled flower-beds, wTccked windows. 


and devastated garden, tell fearfully of the conflict which 
has just ended,' and a single horseman lies dead beneath his 
steed. 

Tire scenes of Highland sport which Landseer has depicted 
are known to all our readers. In the last exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, two large pictures, “Night” and “Morning," 
have excited general admiration. Any description of them 
would give but a poor idea of their merits and beauty. His 
delineations of canine character are the most interesting of all 
his works. He has represented dogs in every possible situa- 
tion, likely and unlikely, and in every one with marvellotts ^ 
fidelity, force, and precision. Our engraving may be taken as 
an apt illustration of one of jEsop*s best fables, the tame and 
wild dog engaged in conversatiou. The fierce independenoe 
with which the latter asserts his full liberty to go and do as 
he likes, but acknowledges the hardships and dangers to 
w'hich his situation exposes him ; and the calm dignity with 
which the latter points out the ease, comfort, and safety which 
he enjoys by a trifling sacrifice of his independence, are admi- 
rably contrasted.* 


THE PROSCRIBED ROYALIST. BY MILLAIS. 


Wb have already remarked upon the singular disposition dis- 
played by the artists of the present day to dwt^ll upon hack- 
neyed historical themes. ‘To paint history, whether with 
the pen or pencil, it is not necessary to describe events 
like a court newsman, or a penny- adiiier, telling ns who 
w'as present, how it began, who took part in it, what they 
wore, how they looked, and how it ended. This, after 
all, is but a higher kind of imitation— a faithful rendering 
of costume, and of features as far as any thing is known 
of them, If the event be of remote occurrence, certainly 
joined with talents of a still higher Girder, which come 
into play in tlie grouping, expression, &c. Rut this alone 
docs not impress one with the ideas of the time, does not 
give one a vivid picture of the state of society, of the pre- 
vailing notions and tendency of the popular mind, of the })osi- 
tion of parties, and their prejudices and passions. These are 
things which historians should place in their foreground, but 
which, “pufortunately, they do m)t — ^thlngs >vhich every 
student of history should know, but with which few stu- 
dents are thoroughly familiar. History, as at present written, 
barring the improvements it has received from Mr, Macaulay 
and Augustin Thierry, is a collection of dry "facts, useful 
enough to the politician or statesman, but jnctorially and 
SDsthetically of hardly any value wliatevcr. The first man in 
Great Britain who looked at history witli the eye of an artist, 
grasped all its leading features, and ^vithout generalising them, 
though without dwelling painfully upon minutia?, and yet 
with mafvelious truth, blended them into a picture of sur- 
pttssfng beauty, was Sir Walter Scott. Who would ever have 
80 cleat and ineffaceable an idea of the condition of the 
English people after the conquest,— of the peculiar relations 
existing between the victor and the vanquished for the first 
two centuries after the landing of the Normans, if in his 
youthful days he had not lield his breath while Ivanhoe 
jousted in the lists at Ashby- de-la- Zouch, wept over the 
Borrows of Rebecca, and been merry with Friar Tuck in the 
merry greenwood? What idea would any Englishman have 
of the state of society in Scotland, particularly amongst the 
Highla«Ld clans, or of the rebellion of 1746— that marvelloua 
enterpriae^ tinged with so much romance and frustrated by so’ 
mu0k feUy — if ho had not followed tJie adventures of Waver- 
ley ? In the whole of this there is hardly > single scene 
historically accurate ; but still it is all historical painting of 
the highest order ; and if the great object of history be to 
diffuse amongst the people a vivid notion of the daily lives 
of their forefatliers, of their trials, thoir struggles, their 
grievance's, their virttieif, and their niisforttpies, fhe owes 
mor^ the ^aceful pen of the Wizard of the N'orth than 
the ponderous laboitfB of Hume. 


Now w'c want some on© to do for history with the pencil 
what Scott has done for it with the pen, to give ihe idea of 
truth, and not ideas of imitation. There is no lack of in- 
teresting subjects in the course of our national history, if the 
artist have btit the requisite amount of knowledge and taste 
to turn them to account. A still wider field is open for tlie 
exercise of his art, if he chooses to (Xtendhis views to the 
history of other nations. In the “ Proscribed Royalist," 
Mr. Millais has made a step in the right direction, and a 
very long step. In this scene there is as much meaning as 
Smollett would have taken ten pages to express — the triumphs 
of the Roundheads, the utter discomfiture of the Royalists, the 
ranging of godly soldiers up and down the land, smiting the 
men of Belial, hip and thigh, wherever they met with them ; 
troopers in the churches, troopers in the old mansion .houses 
of the squirtv, Cromwell in the royal palaces, the fierce denun- 
ciation and long-winded expoundings of the sergeant, in places 
that hod for centuries echoed to the mildly spiritual, but withal 
vapid discourses of the parson ; the cavaliers, beggars in foreign 
lands, of foreign bounty— their pride humbled, their boasting 
brought to nought —their prowess held in no more esteem than 
the blows of a child's flail on sturdy sheaves, heirs of proud 
families lurking in woods and fastnesses, with no hope and 
no refuge, save in the instinctive kindness of human nature — 
the love, the pity, the fidelity of those vrho knew them in 
better days. Bq you mark the look of broken pride, of 
disappointed hope, of crushed ambition, the utter despair and 
prostration which dwells m the poor fugitive’s face, as ship- 
wrecked, worn-out, shorn of his fiery Recklessness and ardour, 
he lurks in fear and trembling in this hollow trunk, in a 
park, it may be, where he once was the gayest of the gay, the 
glas.s of fashion and the mould of form, with his slashed 
doublef. his neat hose, his clanking spurs, his long hair, and 
waving feather, and jaunty swaggering air ? Tliis girl was a 
belle, no doubt, in peaceful times, a gay coquette, who broke 
hearts by the score, and ran men through with a ‘single 
glance ; fickle, coy, and hard to please. The storm of war 
has rolled across|ithe land, rousing a thousand bad passions, 
but it has swept with it all her frivolity and vanity, aj\d left 
her in the native dignity and simplicity of pure womanhood, 
a ministering angel, visiting the captive in his affliction, and 
cheering iSia heart with her gentle sympathy. This is what 
a picture ought to be, telling many things and suggesting a 
thousand mote ; plucking from history its flowers of romance, 
setting them in a vase before us to perfume our rooms cud 
delight our senses. 

'^'AlT^itat we have said here applies in an equal degree to a 
picture entitle the “ Order of Release,” a touching scene in 
1746 , exhibited in the Academy this year. 



WILSON’S “MOEiriNG." 


like mo$t artiste of hie day^ commenced his career 
by |»o¥treit pair.tiiig; but, unlike most of them, early abandoned 
it for landseapes, and pursued the new branch with a success 
attained by none of his contemporaries, except Gainsborough, 
A sketch scratched on the window-pane, while waiting one 
morning for Zacarelli the artist, to beguile the time, revealed 
his talent and fiaod his vocation. He was a native of Wales, 
and had his memory filled with images of the glens, water- 
s falls, and wild mountains atnongst which his youth had been 
passed. He thus {Messed, if Mr. Buskin's theory be true, 
one essential qualification of a great landscape painter, --a 
store of childish iin|Kressiotis, and a mind imbued from in- 
fancy with the love 0# nature. 

He had, howevet, terrible difficulties to contend against. 
The taste for Imidseape painting, like too many other good 
tastes in Bitgland, had still to be created. Previottsly, por- 
traits were all the rage. Education of any kind, or even 
ordinary refinement, was not much difi'usCd amongst the 
middle and lower classes, and those whose wealth and 
position made them patrons of art, desired paintings of faces 
rather than of scones, partly because the former flattered 
tlieir vanity, and partly because they were too artificiel for 
nature to Come in for much share of their admiration. 
Wilson had not, therefore, merely to minister to tastes 
already formed, as is the case with most artists, but to 
create one.. The task was indeed difficult, and no man was 
ever Worse adapted for it than he. Kose-watcr was then a 
commodity fully as highly prized as at present. If the dmu 
montk would be taught by any one, it should be by a man 
of courtly manners, in whom no trace of the roturtcr should 
offend the eye. Poor Wilson w'as anything but this— coarse, 
slovenly, a haunter of taverns, a lover of boisterous mirth, and 
brusque in his manners, landscape painting did not, grow 
fashionable in his hands. A residence of six years abroad 
enabled him to study the works of the great masters, and 
imbue his mind with the peculiar characteristics of their 
style. On liis return to England, he wtis-fully prejiared and 
fully competent to db justice to the beauties of English 
scenery. He had a poet's feeling and a poet’s eye, stlected 
his scenes With skill and judgment, and infused into them that 
tender ideality which is technically called “the sentiment 
of the sccne.^* His conceptions were noble— liis execution 
vigorous and forcible. There W'as never anything tame or 
insipid in any of his wiorks. He entered fully into the spirit 
of nature, grew great with her grandeur, sublime with her 
sublimity* pathetic with her tender beauty. “ Wilson,” says 
Puseli, in his HUcourses, “ observed nature in all her appear- 
ances, and had a cliaracteristio touch for all her forms. But 
though in efieota of dewy freshness, and silent evening lights, 
few have cqtialkd, and fewer excelled him, his grandeur is 
oftencr allied to terror, bustle, and convulsion, than to calm- 
ness and tranquillity* He is now numbered with the classics 
of the art, though little more than the fifth part of a century 
has elapsed since .death relieved him from the apathy of « cog* 
nocenti, the envy of rivals, and the neglect of a tasteless 
public ; for Wilson, whose Works will soon command prices 
as proud as those of Claude, f oussin, or Elssheimer, resembled 
the last tooai ih his fate, and lived and died nearer to indi- 
gence thau eiiise.*' 

His scenes ala mostly fjiheifnl, a few only being repres^ta* 
lions of existing reality, and ^xey toe scattered, as they should 
be, tMfough private galleries aiid public rooms. They were 
so little admired during his lifetime, that they were not 
bought up by the connoisseurs ; so that a greater number of 
them are thus open to public inspection than if this had been 
the case. The mention of the names of some of those upon 
which his fame principally rests may be useful The Heath 
of Niobe,” ** Phaeton,” “ Morning,” “ View of Borne,” ** Villa 
of Mincenas at Tivoli,” Celadpn and Amelia,” ** View on 
the Biver pq/* ^ApoUo and th© Seasons,” “Meleagffer and 
Atalanta^^'/* Cicero at, his Villa/* Hake Narnh” View on 


the Coast of Baiao/’ ^‘The Tiber near Rome,” ** Temple of 
Bacchus,” ‘^Adrian's Villa,” and ‘♦Morning,” of which we 
give an engraving, &o. 

Wilson was only saved from dying in complete dcstituUoil 
by an imexpectod legacy, which he did not long stirvive to 
enjoy— a standing reproach to the teste and humanity of the 
age. 


ART AS IT IS. 

Onb of the many advantages of peace undoubtedly is, that it 
recalls men to the study of all that is elevated and refined in 
art, and tlio result is, -humanity becomes elevated and refined : 
not merely is 

A thing of beauty a joy. for ever ” — 

not merely is the eye delighted and the taste gratified, but the 
heart of man is softened, lus creed becomes more catholic, his 
life more pure, and thus the cause of human progress is 
advanced. It is, therefore, not for idle purposes we propose 
to glance at the artistic world as it at present appears. It 
concerns the happiness of the human race ; its prosperity is 
connected with our own. If it declines, it speaks ill for us — 
if it ftourishes, the reverse is denoted. We shall find it active 
and full of life. 

In the way of painting, we may state that Mr, E. M. Ward 
has received authority from her Majesty's Pine Art Commis- 
sioners to commence at once ou a second illustration' of 
English history for the New Houses of Parliament, as a com- 
panion to the ** Execution of Montrose,” which delighted so 
many at the Royal Academy exhibition this year. Tho 
story which Mr. Ward is to tell, is the “Sleep of Argyll/' 
and has been painted before. It rests on the authority of 
Woodrow, and has been copied and commented on by Fox, in 
his noble fragment of English history. Tho subject of Mr, 
•Ward’s piece is the Argyll who was executed in tho reign of 
James II. It is said that a few hours before his execution, he 
was fouiid sleeping as a child, by one of the lords of the council, 
his bitter and unscrupulous enemy. The sight made a strong 
impression up m him,* and the incident is on© well fitted for 
the canvas. It will make a noble picture for the stately 
palace it is to adorn. From new pictures the transition to 
the restoration of old ones is very natural. We take it most 
of our scaders arc acquainted with the “Bear Hunt” by 
Velasquez. A few years ago, Mr. Eunec, the eminent fruit 
|>ainter, was instructed by Mp. ICcyscr, of the National Gallery, 
to restore this picture. Mr, Lunce, before a committee of the 
House of Commons, thus described the injuries in the picture 
of the “ Boar Hunt” which he was commissioned to repair. 
“ One portion of the picture on the right hand, as large as a 
sheet of foolscap, was entirely bare; in fact, more than half 
the picture had to be restored.” ' Mr. Eance confessed that ho 
had not seen the picture before it was damaged, and that ho 
had no plate to aid him in his restoration. It is clear that 
this attempt W'as most injudicious and absurd. Yet Mr. 
Lance is scarcely to be blamod; he was instructed by the 
keeper of the National Gallery, If he had not done it, some 
one else would. The artist's pot must boil as well as that 
of Other men. 

Mr,^ Windus, of Tottenham, has lately been fortunate 
enough to realise no less than ^,350 guineas for five moderate- 
sized pictures by Turner, which are pronounced by critics to 
be far from the most successful productions of that artist. 
Very different #as the sale of tho Standish, Spanish, and 
other pictures, where monks, and nuns, and martyrs, were 
sold “as cheap as stinking mackerel.” The gem of the 
collection was tho portrait of tho infante “Don Balthasaar/' 
which was knocked down amid the applause of the rogm for 
1,600 guineas. The portrait y**'’ painted about the year 16fi^ 
not long after of Velasquez from Italy, and , 

best deUwte flesh and curly uubuni huif ««, 
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trulv infentine' tho picture i» in eicellent condition. By gion, for lt« power of oubmitting to there who could see and feel, 
gome it was said to be purchased for the National Gallery; by but not read, a faithful matter-of-fect Impemonation of the 
others for Baron Bothschild ; by others, and we btliaire Spaniel^ ,feith-of the monk and the aaint-the legtod and the 
correctly, for Lord Normanton. Large as the sum is, the gospel, which the church deemed fit for the nation's belief.” 
picture is worth it; for, after all, the real value of a painting Ontf other thing haf also been tatlght,us— the grave and 
is what it will bring at Messrs. Christie’s, and the fortur masculine character dt S|iiiiaigh art. It sought not to please or 
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nate lioBiessor will have added to hia gallery a apccimett fidl in witk the id^« faaluon pf , the 

sueh as can only he rivalled by the Qaean of Spain. Tli© to the effeminate and voluptuouss It waa deatined not 
sale juat con^daded haa been an epoch in the hiatory of art hut the altar— not for man^’a plcaanrcg jhut to 

with ua. A new achool ^ha^ introduced achool ^pd*|yKlol^— to build up men for the life that ia tO'ic^*ne'?r‘.|i^9$ 

neither poUUcal, nor ideal, nor imaginative, noi aeduciive^ to hdmi |de^^ to them, or deoh with towera, the 

but a school hsvlng few rlvi^*' for intense devotloialenpres. fo,iKfo-^h*ti(xm.thsll-hiLTep««,nvtar^ ' . v .y,! 





PAUL BRIL. 


lx has bectt for a long time believed, that those uninortal 
mrtUU, whoso names preside over an epoch m history, were 
brought, forth, all at once, from the womb of humanity, 
without ancestors, without filiation, if we may so 
Venus issuing from the agjtated waves. Never wm belief 
more widely diffused of old, and yet never was beUef more 





ible painters, who needed but to have been torn two centuries 
ater to have earned also the surname of ^ 

In landscape, as in historical paintmg, w fi^ the saine 
,equence,the%»me phtoomena; “ 

i Claude, or a Poussin, many generations of altisU ^ 

S wo may so speah, at the foot of the pedwtal on 

„ere to mount •, a crowd of painters from 

land had to learn how to combine the simple love ’ 

innate in tho people of the north, with tto ide^ 

the beautiful bestowed on the Italians. Prom tjie ^ 

riage of northern and southern Europe, the great Poussin 

Ai^S’st those artists who thus paved thp i^y 
landscape painters of the sevente^th 
whose I'nn.fl and works have been handed down 
Paul Eril. The Venetian and Plejnish 8cho<ds djspl^, it w 
SSSiT honour of having 

Although history seems to certify that ^ 

were the first who thought pf .treating the Iimdacg]^ as the 
Si^t pTt of a picture, and thus to justffy 
of the Venetians, it is, neverthetogi, ajjowable to bdlieTO t 
Flanders was the cradle of the most wM^tlany*pf^^ 
Such, in fact, is the opinion of the 

We must also add, that the grave anAeentaseirt^ ^a^of 
the northerns leads them to tlto co»t«ffli]^ation of ^ «»te^ 

wrwTAtthe time when Buiope emerged from the 1^^- 

barism of the middle agea, they wwe fhe tot to 
aense of the beautiful la aatore. Sendee ell ^a, lig 
playe so promiffent a part in all landscapes, 

so striking se, in the stormy cotmtoes 
There the eua team opw the ehmda in the tw^*^ 

■ ***t painter,' w • 
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exeliliitely, who afteni^ils Attained any 
^le^jrity, ms Paul Bril the* Fleming. It ought :to be xe;** 
gpnerhedt that this painter lived constantly in Italy; and yh 
shall see, by the history of his life, that hie genius was do- 
veloped under the two-fold influence of the instincts which he 
^ brought with him from his native cotmtry* and of the great 
models which he found in the ^country of his adoption.^ Ho 
was born at Antwerp, in He studied when very ybnsjg 

under Daniel Wortelmans, painter, unknown to fame. If we 
aro to believe Karl Vwi Hander, he showed at first but httle 
docility in learning his art, and at the age of fourteen had 
given no sign o^hc posfossjon of genius. . As he was obliged 
to support himself "by.lus labour, he painted in wat^r colours 
harpsichords and those three-stringed lyres that were called 
pandot as. Painting was then chiefly employed for purposes of 
ornamentation. All the furniture in Italy, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth, were 
adorned with paintings. Desco, a Florentine, and Starnina in 
Spain, excelled in this branch of art.f Gaddi Orengua and 
Giotto himself painted cfvt9mi — ^little boxes for containing 
wedding presents. Although Paul Bril performed this sort 
of work with great facility, he had great difficulty in making 
out a livelihood. Necessity, ,and ih® desire of seeing new 
countries, and natural restlessness of disposition, made him 
leave Antwerp early ; he set out for Breda, His parents, 
who were already suffering from the absence of their eldest 
son, Mathew, soon recalled him to his native town. The 
reports which reached him', however, of the success which 
had attended his brother Mathew in Italy, revived his 
desire to follow him, and ho took flight one fmc morning, 
when scarcely ^twenty years of age, to realise his dream of 
Italy. ► Ho stopped, however, some months at Lyons before 
crossing the Alps. B’Argenville informs tis that Paul JBril 
studied there under an unknown master, but that the instruc- 
tions he received were not by any means useless, His colour- 
ing was improved, and he acquired a firmer and more vigorous 
style; 

(In his arrival at Home, he found his brother, who had 
been resident there for inan|^ years, engaged in executing the 
great works at the Viitican, which had been committed to him 


the shoro i^f^r is^ttiug 

enume^atipn of all th® Uq^dacai^ wbieh W painted to thib 
poltti&al^palaco» and th® varioits gonvei^ts and (foutches i^t 
Borne, , i^ould of itself , ibroa a.qatalpgu® of ao^ length* 
Baldinucci infprinSMs^ that immediiatGly after Mathe'^'a 
Paul Bril was employed by the . greatest artUU of the day to 
paint the scenery in the l^ackgrotutd of their pictures, because 
none knew ho^^ao well a® he to set off a historical fact by the 
addition of a beautiful landscape*: 

Paul BfU to surpassed hi b^othe^r Mathew* The latter 
retained to the last the hard and sti^.Ple^h mamr of the 
sixteenth century ; Paul, on the other h^jpd, was distinguished 
by the liarmony of his colouring, the lightness of his touch, 
and the great simplicity and grandeur of all his composit4ons. * 
These qualities, however, did not show themselves until the 
second period of his artistic career* , In fact, there appears so 
wide a difference between his earlier works and those executed 
in his manhood and did age, that it has been generally 
supposed that he altered his style after having seen the works 
of Titian and Annibal Carrachl* ^ That he was improved by 
the study of these great masters is quite* possible ; but if a 
profound sentiment of reality, and thegenius with which hesveii 
had gifted him, had not taught him faithfully to represout 
nature, the example of other painters would never have given 
him originality. Before he saw Titian and Carrachi, he had 
seen tlio country, he had seen the Alps — these were his 
masters. The Alps,” says Hagedorn, “ taught Paul Bril and 
his brother Matlilw how to treat landscape. They awakened 
in the mind of the ultramontane artists the taste for choosing 
beautiful countries, and of looking at .the rich points of view, 
as the chief objects of the painting.” In the scries of sixty 
engra\dngs of the works of his master, Paul Bril, which 
Nicwland has left it is easy to perceive the justice of this 
observation. The grandeur of the lines, the dcptli of the 
horiz*m, the vivid appearance of the atmosphere, and the 
various accidents of the ground, all remind us of a moun- 
tainous region. 

There are few subjects in landscape Which Paul Bril has not 
touched. In his works we meet at one time with rural sceims, 
clear rivers whoso water turns the wheel of a mill ovtr-^ 


by Gregory XIII. During the life of the latter, Paul laboured 
with his brother, and assisted him in finishing the paintings 
and decoration upon wliich he was engaged in the great 
gallery and apartments of the ponUfioal palace. Ho then 
showed so much ability, that, on the death of Mathew', which 
took place in 1584, Pope Sixtus V., the successor of Gregory 
XIIL, confided to him the task of oo nplcting what hia brother 
had begun, j; Irom this moment, Paul Bril’s reputation was 
established, and ever after continued tp increase during tlie 
whole course of a long and laborious life. Popes Sixtus V., 
Clement Vin., Paul V., &c,, employed him in a great 
number of important wurks. There is still at Home a large 
composition which he painted in 1602, in the splendid dining- 
hall constructed by Clement VIII., in which St. Clement, the 
patron of this pope, may be seen bound to an anchor arid cast 
into the sea. The picture contains an area of not less than 
sixty-eight Roman palms, or about fifty-nine feet. The 
Wiilingft of the two staircases, beside the Scala Santa, near St. 
John of Latcran, were also adorned by tw:o large ftescocs, the 
work of his pencil. The one represents Jonas being swaltovcd 
. by the whale, and in the other the prophet appears lying Oh 

» Baldinmvi gives 1584 the date of his birth f but this k mtt" 
hmisdf sho ws, by informing Uf that Paul Bril followed 
g) the hioours of his brother, who died in thff wry year> VSn 
Mante .ad Sandrart both fix tho birth of P»,fl Brij to tl»«,yw»r 

• t *' Usri’i Uves of the Painter.,” Vol 

death to hSittus V; did wot ticand ths>ntitfeal tbAsie” 

If, on tnci contrary, -Mathew djed: in'f|i564, it 


shadowed by huge trees, shepherds driving their flocks down 
hollow and picturesque declivities ; at another, cascades and 
torrents flowing Ixjtwecu high mountains covered with firs, and 
sweeping away trees and rocks in their impetuous course (in 
this way he traces tb^oute to Bverdingen and Ruyftdael) ; at 
another, a samdy besflpon which the sea is breaking gently, 
as in a picture of vS do Velde ; and sometimes rays of the 
sun gleaming across clouds— a phenomenon which jdte great 
Euysdael knew how to render with so much fbalipg* ^^Bril’s 
animals are in general coarse and rude looking, and d^play 
few traces of painstaking or elaboration. It iS «vid®hl^ he 
had not studied their anatomy, and had not acquire4 art 
of rendering correctly either ic wool and hair whfolji 
their covering, or the grace and eimplicity of 
The living beings of his landscape, hia fipjmJi» WW 
trees— of which he knew so well howto contrast the ^ 

round off the tufted lieods, to vary the fbrifil* to 
the outline, indicating by this variety 
epecies. His fayourite tree was to oak with, 
the foliage strqngjy emphasised, and the colopv^ 

He neverfails to anmnnd 'ft with ivy t to 
creeps ftom,totose^of to,t;rur4i' 
till it entwines 

falls Jjy 

this 

He never '"ran Sak which 

totletf<i hi its knotty arms* Hfo water in #i^d 

ttMpaseiit ; Ms rocks firm, well broken, wild, to 

'>sln''ting, ,to,who< was. tov%i4,,:.:toor4ii4i^ 




^ "ic# 'lir ■ikM'"ih0ii^'^% liSg^t 

touiiW ^ tHe car of fc t)allbon,*-t!iic poMter of gaiMluf ip»«* 
ii^Ie, ' hie talchtc had mched ^ esfeifiittto 

ircrka which adll h6a^ companeon with those of the gm^st 
wsaatiEiire of the seventeenth ccntui^, ‘‘Pan and SjCrhix^^' 
fJuok Shooting;** " Biana followed hy her Kymphs,** 

** Oiima diflcdtering the weakness of Calisto,” are some of 

o^tivr$. If you w^t hare the idea of profound 
solitude— of virgin naturei where the vegetation is aa luxuriant 
as in the forests of America — where the penetrating odour of 
the Verdure intoxicates you— stand for a moment before the 
piiiinio which represents ** Buck Bhooting.” No one htf 
hett^sr uhd^Btood or better translated the exact force and 
bipttU^ of the Latin word frondosm. To the right, »two 
ehotmot^ oaks> c6vered with ivy, as Paul Bril loved to depict 
them, si^e a set-off to the background of the picture, in 
W;hich^ ^etc^ % river overshadowed by trees which the 
light cait^ses, the farthest off being put in their place by the 
of a light vapour. How skilfully they are 
^ ! ' position betrays all the undulations of the 

Soti oh! which they ffourish ; their summits are reflected in the 
' Wtor; Orass, reOds, plants of every kind, grow on these 
chtui^ing ha^ the lazy cattle plunge into the midst of 
Up to their shoulders, remain immoveable. 
liVhat puVe air, whalt freshness, what silence, under that arch 
forihVd by the young trees to the right ! And, nevertheless, 
tVro have made their way into ^this quiet retreat; 

already one of them is taking aim at the ducks that are 
disporting themselves upon the banks of the river. An un- 
expected report will soon awaken the sleeping echoes,* and 
destruction mark the presence of man. These figures are said 
to be the Work of Annibal Carrachi. 

The most udmirablo feature in this painting, as in most of 
Piittl Bril’s landscapes, is his distances. Tlie lightness of 
his toiieh in the backgrounds is marvellous ; that transparent 
aiid blulah gauze, that the atmo-^here seems to spread ovex 
distant objects, particularly ixt mountainous regions, is found 
iii all his paintings. It floats on the top of the trees, on the 
authmit of the hills, on the azure of the sky, and covers every 
bbject with a poetic indistinctness, and ell the while the 
Objects in the foreground are rendered with a readiness, liveli- 
ness, and freedom often verging on crudity. Paul Bril devotes 
his Vhole genius to the representation of this wonderful effect 
bf nature. In the foreground of his compositions, he usually 
piaeeS to the right or left large trees iitoged in shade, which 
make his horizons retreat out of S^P^'bathed in vaporous 
light. Paul Bril had dimly foreseen those admirable perspec- 
tives which Claude Lorrain has flooded with golden sunlight. 
The former had less brilliancy and less life. It is Alpine 
nature ; it is landscape seen between high mountains, whose 
shadows maintain perpetual freshness. On the contrary, it 
Wa^ tinder the burning sun of Italy that Claude received the 
splendid revelation of his genius. Nevertheless, ave are far 
from mertlng that Paul Bril was equal to Lorrain ; but still 
the elder master has sometimes attained to such perfection, 
thkt mistakes have11>een made, and the works of the Fleming 
fiMhatod to the Frenchman. M. Waageir found at Blenheim 
ia smaH landscape attributed to Claude, which he took 
^ for k Paul Bril. He was not far mistaken after all, for Claude 
VaS Itopupil of Augustin TuSsi, who was the disciple of Bril. 

wurki In which Bril has risen to the fulluheight of 
a i^arkable mixture of Italian style and 
'W “ Bidua and 'Calisto,** **Pan and#;' 
the aplendfd flstangement, the broad 
the choice of' trees and sites, pebu> 
'Other 'Compositions Paul 
' temples, edifices, 'marked 

and Athenian aroKlteeture. The 
down ‘to the Italy 
the . 


the cidm regfiliirity swfs of elegiotf to tho 

stem boldness displayed by these isrohdS; was the 

first to seek in nature this antique Ideal, and it wni hie vfinget^ 
which pointed out to Potmsin toe read to But 

if Paul Bril had some yresentiment of iheheroie laAdsj|Uipe»|| 
he did not altogether, lose the simple and tme sentiutonS m 
nature, by which the Flemish painters have been generally 
/distinguished-^ the more modem idea of retil%, by whioh 
man does not seek to arrange nature according to his views nr 
phUbsophy, but is content, with the Immbto bontem^l^^ 
her beauties, sununders “ ^Wholly ; to ' 

Und asks in, exchange the seoroi'>>of her toiaterfout 
'Although"Brll's .retoembrahoe 'bf hiS’nadvala«yi'grsW''mfo ' 

the longer his stay in Italy and the older he becai^, theVki^ 
nevertheless, not one of his works in which sbnsb trtoto 
are not to be found. He always maneges,' even 
paiirtings which bear most marks of attoUtfon 
introduce some quiet nook,^ some arch of vsrdtoOi 'toW^ 
spring bubbling up through tooken rocltorfo hoti^ 
revealed ixi her chaste and graceful nudity.' It may asi^y 
affirme<l, not only that Claude and PduaSin dtocexid.fitoxxiypdi^ji 
Bril, but that the naturalist school — if we may uto tlto phl^kto 
—of the Low Countries ought toi'ecognise himr if iw# 
master, at least as a precursor. ‘ ; * 

Such was the reputation winch Paul Bril enjoyed ad 
that the cardinals and Homan nobles <§sputed with the pO^^. 
for the time which he spent in auUbm vafmam$. It wbuid > 
impossible to enumerate all the frescoes, all the painttogS^^ 
canvas and copper, which he executed for the differeill 
churches, chapels, and monuments of Home, or sold fo |Wlv^ 
individuals. No one thought of decorating , his ;palato'4^ 
gallery with a landscape from the pencil of this 
was not prepared to spend more than one hundred duliits' fo 
acquiring it. This was the price of his smallest works, a«id*,#\ 
was not every one who could obtain them even at this 
His contemporaries with justice placed the greatest Vidud ',t!i^^ 
those of his landscapes which represented scenes In thoobtolfl^ 
round Rome, in Which the nobility extolled the exact 
with which the artist rendered &e monuments, thktrOito^^ajilto 
the fading outline of the hills ; buWtliey admired above ^ 

truth irx detail, and tbe breadth in the masses of hiX 
In the latter, in particular, he surpassed kll his predeeWfo^ 
and wo might almost add that he has never 
since. His predecessors have been able to give 
and naturalness— if we may use the word— 4o their toeto I bUtt 
none knew' so well as he how to indicate, by tho drawing Of 
the leaves and the touch of the trunks, the difference of 
species ; by the undulations of the top, or the inclination of 
the stem, tho nature of the ground concealed beneath. Woods, 
when seen from on high, from the summit of a mountain 
which overlooks them, have the appearance of a sea: Of 
verdure, which the breeze skims over or raises like the HaVes 
of tho ocean. Paul Bril noticed and pdtxxted this ^enomentm 
with surprising ability. ^ ' 

He died at Koine, on the 7th of October, I Sfi; in Ms 
sevonty^second year, and w as buried in the Church of ‘the 
Anima. His last works show great finish, and pklhups %e 
example of Adam Elshcymer, who was at Bbme abhut tMs 
period, had some influence upon the last efibrtS^of his gehifisv 
Among the ehefs^d'&^uwe of thk peridd a 

small landscape on marble, .possessing 
of touch. It seems that^his hand,<ainstekd of growing heavy 
as ho grew older, became fighter and fiVtoer t so^that ho was 
able to etch (a process just theh coming info use); a fow ytes 
before his death, several landscapesi in which he gate ^1 ; 
scope to hislmagiaatldm; ' ' \ - :' -i' u ■■ ^ 

Bril's reputation caused disciplea to im<xrt to him J J 

parts of Europe. H» /had many pdplls, among wheto Wato ^ 
William Nibwlahd/.thd^ Auguathi Tassi, of wham'''iv4:|ik'^'> ;-:,y 
already Bkltl^asar' LoUTCrs, , and, v; 

borci >; 

' Franto/'''l&di^a Wthto* ■ W 39Cdlland» ' foe ; 'toaditteA'' '6': 



m THE mwam. 

--4m imi' ^ mm 'pm ‘ 

^ilBfy-'' ''*Ci 

Thto to nd jbitl^floi imm 

' others^, ,Bn4 fwtiijiig pojPf better than to aee hto name |>6aed'of'ttt!Stotth§*flgiaf*e^^^ ''"f^ ^ti 

^ ihininf'%^''tel8l(te W^^lUuste names of so many im- ? " 'Mitny aito’a«'tisto^aVe‘’kigrated Eatd'Brll^ 
mortal 4isaif!l4sl Slols^4iil it that the light of his genius was others, the fiMelefSi O. OuIle;’HollMr> &/<3tttitda, 
not eclipsed by such a blaae of splendour as is reflected from ncrj 'Vbrstertoistm, i Hohd!u8^'»^ do 'talsij. =W!td ?Kilw*. 



theirs } Because hie was truly original— because with extra- land, who has engraved a series of sixty. Nearly all the 

ordinary good fortitne he united the strong and sltnplo powers public galleries of Europe contain some of his works. In the 

of observation of the Flemings with the elegance and nobility Louvre there arc seven — *‘Buck Shooting/* with figures by 
of the Italians— because his works possess at the same time Annibal Carrachi, of which we give an engraving ; ** Diana 
ingenuity and grandeur, that is not found, in the same and her Nymphs/* Which we also reprodueey and four other 

degree, at least, in those who liave followed and surji^sed landscapes. These paintings have been* valued, the first at 

him. Bril has etched several of his own drawings with great £80; the second at £120; and the others at £60, £40, £02 

respectively. Munich possesses two ( Dresden the same 
1 . ** A Landscape," adorned with ruins and buildings, in number ; Amste^am, one only ; Berlin, three or four ; the 
which to represented the parable of the Good Samaritan. • Huseo del Hey, at Ma^d, four ^o. 

% "»The Angel ordering young Tobias to take the fish In Blenheim Hottse, there to a very fine one, wltlolilong 
from the water.** ^ jtossed for a Claude. The ^*Tower of Balmlr to at/ 6ott^ 

' fii A Marine view/* Sh^herds in the Ibreground ; in the# House^ in the poeseesion of the Misthuen frmily.^ ^ ttetoS'^to, 
mld^ a town in the distance, and beyond it the aea with also, a very finelaendsoape at Castle Howaid^^tha ^ieit 

. ' '-.‘.-c ,3tel Of 'CarKale, ' ' ^ ^ > 

4. ituo^er '^*Marme view;** in the toegrmmd arlirge . At BjoSae^ in one bl the hatts of the Bbpeto pato 
ves»^’lyl% in theroadstead ft anchor, and in the l>tudc|noniid Isarfo lanctomvpe in fresco, moie than sixty fret long,x«ipito« 

A rot^/'bnmmdby , .eentlng.Btf'CStoimtfriN^ 

in the series engraved by Mliam '’snki'^M.imothiv^^sintoind^ 

beside 

1, ** view '^frmu’ with btiMi . 

;iiigs tindvo(Ai. ; ^ a inA'ht^^^^Oeclifrx^ 
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Thtm m % gmiiMinkbef of BHI’0 paintings lit tho palace of 
Fontainebleau. The artists who have painted the ifigures in 
most of his woxhs nrCf A. Carrachi, Josepin, Rottenbamer, 
&c. He has left behind him some drawings , very ably 
executed with the pen and a wash of bistre or Indian ink, 
upon which he passed hatchings in every direction. 

, Bril’s works have rarely made their appearance at public 


Bales, but whenever they hate done S0| they have fetched 
tolerably good prices* We have found neither marks nor 
signature upon any of them. His etchings are marked thns-» 

0rS«nr* 



n,ML h * "* 'Sit, 

DUCK SHOOTlNG.—FttOM A PAINTING BY PAUL BEIL. 


A 1. K K T D U E E E . 

‘ llore, when art ^^as still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 
liived and laboured Albrecht Durer, the evangelist of art ; 

Here, in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 

Like an emigrant ho wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 
Kmii)ravii is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies ; 

Bead ho is not, but departed, — for the artist ncjjer dies. 

Fairer seems the anciont city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed 
its air !’* 


TiiUs sings the poet of a great natlcn, which, when Albert 
Buret was living and labouring, w^a« not in existence. In 
what lie says ho but echoes the sentiments of all ' Europe. 
There is none who does not r<>v(;rence Germany for having 
produced such a man-— none who does not love art mesfe 
because he was one of her disciples. The mere mention of 
hts name awakens in our minds the sti angest i^pas, and opens 
to our view the perspective of a new world* It is, as it were, 
a calling up of alltbe dreams of Germany. Mysterious shapes 
appsiur to us at first indistinotly, lot^ming through a mist. 
Mere; an unknown cavalier makes his way among rocks and 
leiASss trees, IbUawed hy a demon wi^ outstretched daws, 
and 'accomps^ by the figure o£l)eath"iiio<mted on his white 
horse. Me admeet with a fim 1^ icgardlett of thn 


monsters which surround him, and the reptiles which craw 
at his feet There, a knight, who, like Perseus, lias wings 
attached to his heels, and a helmet in the shape of a gigantic 
butterfly, has checked his horse near a ruined archi and 
knocks at the portal of a deserted mansion, as though he 
expects the.spirita of the dead to rise and come forth. Yonder 
an immense bat^ spreading its hideous wings in the clouds, 
hovers over a woman seated on the sea^shore, in tm attitude of 
dejection, her name is Melancholy. In these obscure regions 
fabulous heroes and nameless beings are strangely intermingled 
wiUi the diaraoters of sacred history and the eamcutioueif of 
Jesus Christy ' It might be said, that whole legions pas^ 
before .But wS are surprised to find those syud^oBcat. 
figures, which topiie us e tmor-^we l^w not 
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wMtefare— ranged side by sidc^ with known and familiar objects ; 
pfif^ants dancing on the green, and carrying baskets of fhiit ; 
the smiling faces of young girls, shaded by the simple lace cap,’ 
such as arc seen at the village church or by the quiet fireside. 
Pomestic scenes and comnlon-i>laCG things are singularly 
intermingled with the spectres of tho Black Forest, or the 
strange phantoms of German superstition— the most familiar 
of which is the shaggy and homed demon. This elegant 
gallant, who is walking in the country with his richly- dressed 
and smiling lady, is evidently in happy Ignorance,’ that close 
to him, concealed'by the trunk of a tree, is f rlrti Death, in tho 
shape of a Uving skeleton. Oh ! strange and mysterious 
world, in vrhicli the most ideal poetry is confounded with the 
siknplcst realities ! Such a world is presented to ns in the 
works of Albert Durer. But if studied more minutely and 
p'ltieatly, anotlier medley, not less surprising than the former, 
engages our attention. Those visions, at first so indistinct, 
have assumed bodily shapes, whose outlines are clearly 
defined ; those pliantoms have taken precise forms, and their 
draperies fall in stiff metallic-looking folds. AVe might even 
count the hairs of their, heads, those of the manes of their 
coursers, the rivets in their cuirasses, the blades of grass 
which they tread under fqot, the smallest stones in the house 
which they inhabit, and the most minute of the leaves of the 
tjsecs which shelter it. And ^vhen we turn to the man -whoBe 
labours have produced these images, so lifelike and yet so 
imaglnaTy, -sve acknowledge this strange visionary to bo the 
most skilful goldsmith, the most indefatigable engraver, the 
most inimitable painter ; that he loved to carve on tbe brai-s the 
chimeras of the Apocalypse, and to chisel his own dreams on 
steel* We find that this lover of the n?.iiTcllous and fantastic 
^rsued the study of the positive sciences ; that this ima- 
^naiive poet was a consummate mathematician; that this 
visfouairy was also a skilful geometrician. » 

Albtirt Purer is lightfully acknowledged as the father of 
tKe 0^ixiidi school. lie was the living personification of the 
genius »ud talent of Germany. Historical events, consequent 
Ul>on tlie grand struggle for the reformation of the Church, 
the peasant w^ar, and the thirty years’ war, retarded the 
progress of art in Germany from the time of its foundation by 
the ^reat Knrcmberg painter. It; remained in st«tu quo for 
netirly two centuries, so that the works o^ Albert Purer 
continued to be the highest expression of German art, and, so 
to speak, her best struck medal. 

One of Purer’s earliest works, which bears the same date as 
his first celebrated picture, H98, is a series of wood-engravings 
representing “ The Apocalypse.” It w'as certainly a strange 
beginning. To measure his strength in tho outset against a 
subject at once so whimsical, terrible and sublime, of which it 
even seems impossible to form a conception ; to mount, for his 
coup d'essai “ Death's Pale Horse,” and to plunge into the 
boundless regions of the imaginary -world, — none but a German 
would have dared such an enterprise. The spectres which had 
tenified the recluse of Patmos were represented by Purer in a 
set of fifteen engravings. A wild and mystic poetry per- 
vades them, the artist at once transports us into the realms of 
another world. He there shows us ominous llbrsemen, one 
bearing a bow, another a naked sword, the third a pair of 
scales, and the fourth the scythe of Death, the destroyer of 
whole nations. ^Vith what fury do tliey rush onwards ! See 
how their panting and ungovernable chargers bound through 
the regions of space ! These are no earthly steeds : steeds, 
such as these, require the gigantic riders, who have sei?jed 
mlancf^ and press their fianks, hi what dream did this 
chain 6t phantoms appear to Purer ? Into what sleep did he 
fait to sec pasisi before him visions created by the brain of an 
Old man of a hundred, those terrible symliols of which the 
signification is to us unknown ! 

One of the most remarkable amongst these engravings Is 
the eighth. Inhere are ^een the angels of the bhiphrates let 
loose by tho angOr of heaven, and massacring the third of thO ' 
human race. Iheir gleaming swords fall with indescribable 
fury on all sides indiscriminately. In the heavens aie seen 
tho aerial riders mounted on beasts possessing the bodies of 


horses, and tho heads of lions ; this Is the Hying host dcsthM 
for the annihilation of the rest of the human race^ Already 
the emperor, the bishop, the nun, and the monk, have fallen 
Adetims to their fury; here the Protestant artist lias betrayed 
his thoughts in*iattcnipting to explain the inexplicable vision of 
tho Kvnngclifit, fw, in the ruin Of these hooded and mitred per- 
sonages, we recognise that the graver has been guided by a 
friend of Mclancthon and a disciple of Luther. 

There is something most singular and original in Albert 
Durcr’s paintings and engravings, they are impregnated by tlio 
most misty spiritualism, and at the same time characterised by 
a patient and minute execution brought to the very highest 
finish. One would say that the artist observed this accurncy 
in order to prevent his poetic ideas from becoming indistinct, 
'i'hc more faiic-ifiil and obscure the subject, the greater pains 
did he take to render the figures plain and decisive; if avo 
cannot fathom tlie profundity of his meaUing, we can at Iciut 
catch the reality of the figures which express it. Take, for 
example, his ccleluatcd engraving known ^ndcr the name of 
the ** (treat Horse/' you will be astonished at first by the 
extreme delicacy of the work, you Avill admh'e the (fistinctnc.^s 
of the outlin(‘, the exactness with wdiich the accessories are reu* 
dere<l, and the inercdilfic patience of the engraver ; but if you 
seek fo penetrate the sense of the composition, you Avill be at a 
loss to know what motive actuates this fierce -looking warrior, 
who, holding his horse by the bridle, stops at tho ])ortal of a 
ruinous castle. It Avill only inspire you with mi undefinable 
feeling of terror, and, in endeavouring to catch, the meaning of 
the artiht, you are lost in a bewildering mure of conjecture. 

The loAC of tbe extravagant and fantastic, observable from 
tbe first in th<? works of the great German painter, never aban- 
doned him. In that dreamer “Melancholy,” Avho, seated on 
the sea-shore, secerns seeking to penetrate with her gm5o info 
infinite space, he has apparently expressed the inspiration of 
his own soul. For my own pm t, I have this picture always 
Indore me. How is it possible ever to forget an engraving of 
Albert Parer’s, even though seen but once ! I ever see her, 
her proud uud noble head thoughtfully resting upon one hand, 
her Jong hair falling in dihbeveJlod tresses upon her shoiddcrs. 
Her foklod Avings, cniblematic of that impotent aspimtion, 
Avhieh directs h(*r gaicc tOAvards heaven, whilst a hook, closed 
and useless as her Avings, rests upon her knee, ISo, mithing 
can be more gloomy, more penetrating, than the expression of 
this figure. From the peculiarity of the folds of her dross, one 
would say, that she was enveloped in iron draperit*8. Near 
her is a symbolical sun-dial, Avith the bell wliieh marks the 
hours as they glitle away. The sun is sinking into the ocean, 
mid ilurkuers will soon envelop the earth. Above hovers a 
Btrange-looking bat, which, spreading its ominous wings, boars 
a pennon, on Avhich is written the AvOrd— ** MolancoHa.” 

All is eymboUcal in this composition, of which the sentimont 
is sublime. Melancholy liolds in her right hand a jiair of com- 
passes and a circle, the emblem of that eternity in A»'hich her 
thoughts arc lost. Various instruments appertaining to tho 
arts and sciences ^io scattered around her j after having mdde 
use of them, she has laid them aside, ;imd has fallen into a 
profound reverie. As a type of the mistrust which has crirpt 
into her heart, with avarice and doubt, a bunch of ke/s is 
suspended at her girdle; above her is an hour-glass, the 
uckfiowledgcd emblem of her transitory existence. But nothing 
is more admirable than the face of Melancholy, both in tho 
severe beauty of her featfires and the depth of her gaicO, in, 
which may be recognised a likeness to Agnes,— -a, remarkable 
fket, which I do not tlunk has before been noticed/ In ldl4 
Albert Purer conceived the type of Pr. Faust, which illustrates 
that state of mind in which the result of science is but dqub^ii 
tho result of qjjtperience but bitter and disheartening disap* 
poiutment. Three centuries before the age of Goethe, an arlijit 
depicted ,the g^ief which in our days torments tho minds qf 
choice splits ; but the paipter was not so well understood as 
the fp#, ihe . was evidently inspired by 

pajnjfjF#* Keither the sentiment of melanebpiy nor the 
it had appeared in (Oft biUB 
Albert Borer. ^ - 
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"We WOl now «peak of the celebrated engraving c^tUed 
<* Death^fi Horse*** It is said that Albert Dtirer intended to 
i’ran^ Von Bickingen, whose name was -dreaded 
tliroughont Germany, thus giving him a terrible. warning. 
An S traced on the picture goes far to (‘orroboxate this eui)- 
position. put, setting aside the possibility of this allusion, 
and also the idea that the artist intended to represent his own 
journey through life, this great work obtains a more lasting 
importance and a more general application. An old ballad 
has moreover suggested another signification. , It there 
presents to us the model of the Christian,' peur ct m»s 
reptvcM. “Let Death and the Devil attack me, says the 
knight, I will con<juor both the Devil and Death.’* Such 
was Durcr’s love of the marvellous and the fantastic, that 
many subjects for pictures and engravings were furnif^hed him. 
by Ids dreams. Among them is one of the most singular 
water-colour paintings which has evt r been exhibited ; IhU 
picture is in the Ambrasian collection at Vienna. There is 
seen a large sheet of water -which washes the shores of a 
plain, upon which arc several houses. Over this water hangs 
a huge bldok cloud, which is diB<‘haTging itself in torrents of 
rain. On every side the air is filled with vapour. Albert 
Duror wrote these words beneath this painting : — 

“ On Thursday night, the eve of the Pentecost, in the year 
152o, I had this vi'sion in my sleep. What torrents of water foil 
from the heavens ! This water struck tho eai'tli about four miles 
from me with such force, such revcrheralion and noise, the whole 
country was Hooded, a]Kl such a mortal dread seized me, that I 
awoke : I again fell asleep. Then the reniaitulcr of the W'i^fer fell 
nearly ns abundantly as befmv, some at a greater distance, some 
nearer. It seemed to fall from such a height, Hllatto my mind tho 
descent oceupied a long time. Ikit as the flood approached nearer 
and nearer, tho deluge hec.inu^ so rapid and resounding, that fear 
aeified me, and T again awoke- My whale body Iremhlcd, Jind it 
was long i»efore I could recover myself ; but in the iliorning when 
I rose I painted what I had seen. !May Ood or<ler all for the 
best ! *’ “ AunBUT Uiiueu.’* 


is certainly a most artless description. However, 
Joseph Heller, an eminent German wTiter, the autlior of the 
best Hlb of Albert D%'er wbicb has yet appeared, -would not 
allow bis ingenuity to bo vanquished, lie spends inueh time 
iji explaining this water- colour painting otherwise so iiuom- 
prelumsible. He giwa with the utmost care the most minute 
details, is even so scrupulous in his examination as to take 
note of the nianufucturcr’s mark ofi the piece of paper used by 
Albert Duror, Moreover, the learned commentator had this 
mark engraved and joined to his t^xt. 


act character of German 
its of Albert Durer did 


Hotwitlistandlng the g 'ui orally |li||a 
gei\iuR^ the serious and thoughtfiPpEbi 
not always keep him aloof from the world of realities He 
,^ometuAes abandoned the r [p'on of chimeras and phantoms, to 
wprk at the grande;;t juul noblest religious subjects. “ I’lie 
Ifcrtyrs of the Christian Legiwi,” which is to be seen in the 
AuBtriatr llelvodere gallery; “The Adoration of the Magi,” 
TS^fl^ch i» preserved in the gajlcry of the Ufiizzi at Florence ; 
Trinity/* surrounded by the angelic host ; these and 
' . bther pictures pj*ovo that this great mostcr respected the 
Which' separate the Imaginary from, tho visible. Some 
qf' this chiss ore his aAf/f-d'wwre, but the most perfect of 
Pinakotliek at Munich. It divided^intq tw^d 

one of which contains the ^ibstles St.-Johdand 
St. the other St. Mark md St. Paid. lt>a« the last. 

production of the great artist: ,Hc ksyd the satl^T: 

a of end W hi« career by a happy and mbiehtly mibv 
^QWitrds, the subUme. He painted thefc' fi^tu;cs 
with the inientidn of leaving th(^ in his will 
liySl Iin 4 Nuremberg, m order to 

preserve there, by the memory of his genius, the religious 
fervour of the Lutherans ; for DuVer had etnbraced the doc- 
trines pf the Kefbnnation, and the questions to which they 
rh^e 'constantly occupied hlS" thoughts, Hq painted 
- beh^th Applstles," long Inscriptions gathered fiom 

their not to neglect tho 

If ^ to'hdimia 


prophets, Ho has given to each one of thesa figures a distinct 
and well-defined character. The exile of Fatmos is repre- 
sented as possessing a passionate, enthusiastic, and melancholy 
temperament; St. Peter, with his gray hairs and calm deport* 
ment, expresses contemplative repose; St. Mark bears thf, 
aspect of a hopeful man and a xealous propagator qf the faith ; 
the figure of St. Paul, armed with a naked sword, and- parrying 
the bible, is the syunbol of action, energy, and imperious will ; 
he casts a severe and searching glance wound him, aa if . to 
discover all blasphemers, in order to destroy them with the 
sword of the living God. 

We must not suppose that Durer never relaxed from his 
severe gravity. Ills faxniUar letters sometimes discover, an 
inclination to gaiety, at times even an approach to luirinless 
raillery. It is' true that they w^ere written at Venice, a-vyay 
from his wife. He. writes thus to his friend Willibald 
Pirckheirnor : — 


“ I should fudge from what you have written me, that you are 
anxious to do the amiable, but that becomes you as perfume does 
a Irtii-squinct. You tliink that when you have decked yourself out 
ill silks, and nmdo yourself agreeable to the women, thot you 
have, done all that is needful. Were 

3 'ou as modest a ^ ^ myself, I 

should not be an- 

you have too many * amours,' and 1 

think, if you wish Jj \ to pay them all off 

in a month, you /A will ruin yourself. 

Give my greeting ^ Borscht and M. 

Lore iitz, and your ->£1/ pretty servant girl, 

also to our lady- / accountant (this 

was the name \ \ j which Durer gave 

to his wife) ; thank }. housemaid 

for rccollectii^g me, and tell her that she is a * salopc *• You 
will be glad to hear that my picture has succeeded beyond my 
expectations ; I have obtained by it much honour, but little 
profit. During rny^ absence I have not made more than 200 ducats ; 

I Jiavc refused to undertake sinne important works, that I may bc^ 
at liberty to return. J have now effectually silenced all thpse 
paintcr.-> who said, * He is ii good engraver, but as to painting, ko 
has no idea of colouring.' Item. My French cloak and m> ‘ Walsch* 
coat greet you ..." “ Amibut 

Many of Albert Durer’s paintings and epgraving« belong ta 
the class called (/enre. lie dealt with fanciful subjects as well 
as familiar and fural scenes. Sometimes two lovers ajf^ reprc^ 
sented walking affectionately together in the country 
times tho villagcr.s enjoying their evening dance ; sometimes 
a peasant attempting to win a young girl by bis deceitful 
Xxromiscs. Durer xuidcrstood the Flemish style, the peaceful 
ehann of every-day life, the poetry to be found in realities^ 
Albert Dfercr was not only a painter of tile first order, and a 
wonderful engraver, but he had also learnt to handle thq topi 
of the goldsmith and the chisel of the 'scqlptori In nearly all 
tho Gernuin towns, works in alto-relievo, as well as medal}i<!^ 
are shown to the traveller as his productions. 

Sculptor, painter, engra-^er, this great plan has alsq written 
leained works. Had he been known merely a$ ofi t\u;^or#j^q 
would still have borne an illustrious name. His pio^t 
brated work is a “ Treatise on the Proportions of tljic 
Body,’* in Ibur books. , , ' > 

Having mentioned ao celebrated a work, perhaps wo iqi-y ibq , 
permitted to express our fUll opipiob* .This book fins' 

•little read, -which is partly the fanlfc ,pf the nutfipr,, , Hiuntblli- 
’ gible and without animator 

„'tlie rc-adcr in the outset. ^ f ox Wtanep*. '.nq- '^der;;'ip 

bis arrangsment, fio does itot iSqt n 

mind would have V 
,qi;id-.<&a,dif»g with 

the fourteemh psrt of the linmait bewy, we ought fo kbow ' 
something about the hal f. This disagreeable impression, which 
is produced by the diftase character of an ill-arranged book, 
sufficiently explains why those authors who are fond of 
clearness %iavd 6nV at Albert Durer’s* and 
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dUtelT Btonotm^ it Incomprdi^iWp > powetiinw, wUch i** posuaoa *11 Q0^tfi9|:ait4rflft^ ■ 

githw Aom it beftuiifiil idow. ' Albert Our^ b$€ibb a, litfluonco* ., It ja.teiWjntJwt ,ooeattoiiftll3V 

to hbye belieted that n*ture ha* arranged evOT her defonaitiai ciaUy in hi* picture or The > Apoetlc*/* he approaeheir 

■with a certain regularity, that even wgline** i* hamo- aubUmity. A* no painter, has ejqnfeMed. grief 'with ao newh - 



a ronasT seme.— non a pawriKo vt patrl, nut.. 


nioiu,—aq i^'wh^ h^ been very cleverly deveie^ hj; dq3tl^ilii|4%i^^heinhitp»intiiigef.“TheP*ei^ 

Diderot liW 

Albe^ jOu#**'*. ^kenn , taste pswventedl||H thiaWMIl.'.ld'fr »• -Awh.'iitt hi* 4' 

ftom attaining ,t)^t aea|i^~t4p|^' ttrthiw ^ ‘^►ww |*^. 



4t' 

Holy Wrfts; ffliled irtjffi tMilt'CAiitf- Hihitodt Bcinsift I 'df ito, say^ ^ >or^8 are not 

ttientiilioAt' which obtained auch infiuetiee W the tirdddle ohly renlaricable' fbr their hatiohat chfiraeieir* hut the (grater 

age«, !ie^ allowed his Frotoatant thoughts to beti^ay thetbeelyee part' of thdh' only suit the taste of the pppulat^n of the, 

in hit worke. Jnd^^ fVoih his later productions » it Beema Upper Hhine/ ' One is struck with astonishmeht at hia 
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japl^darAiteo of metal. Hia oolouiing i« clear aiwi dclkate, and 
too brilliant to be natural ; it is very like that uaed for the 
iUtnnfnation of ancient matniscriptai, and of an intensity which 
<|iiite offends the eye. His M/rrosenro has aljlo a fanciful 
appearance; in it the light and shadow play, as in one of 


G E R I C 

OertcauIiT was the son of an advocate of lloucn, and was 
bom in that town in 1701. Unfortunately lor him, his birth 
was as premature as his death ; had he cotno into the world 
five years later, he would have enjoyed while In ing the glory 
which his works merited. But ho died ut tlie early age of 
thirty -throCj us yet badly appreciated, understood only by a 
small number, and despised by those who, in his day, were the 
oracles of taste. Now the differences to which his works gave 
rise have disappeared and arc forgotten, and there is no per- 
sonal feeling to influence the judgment wdiieh the public may 
form of them. 

He was orimnally do 'tined to receive a careful v^d literary 
education. When fifteen, liis father cutereil liim in the Lycee 
Imperial. What then too)t place was what might have been 
expected to take place in the case of a y(iUth of more thou 
ordinary energy. His predominatbtg tastes and tendencies 
revealed themselves with extroordinary rapidity ; and so 
impatient did he grow to become im arti>>t, and above all a 
painter of horses, that to pursue Ins elassu al studios was out 
of the que-Jtion ; for horses were his passion even from infau<‘y. 
Whenever he had ,a holiday, he spent it in the ridiug-ttohool, 
and at Franconrs, whom he thought the greatest of men. He 
oRen hung about the doors of the nobility, for the purpose of 
watching theh horses being driven off iJi tlieir carriages, mid 
often rah after them like the stmet When seventeen 

years of’ age, he was placed in the studio of Carlo Vernet. 
After leaving him, he plficcd himself undtr Guerin, to whom 
hill peculiar mode of colouring appeared ridiculous in the 
extreme. GcricauU had studied in the Museum, and had 
thwe commenced to copy llubcns at the very outset— a piece 
of audacity till then unheard'' of— so that ho brought with him 
racyy tones,' the inannerir,od forms, and a good deal of boldness. 
Re how found his position most uncomfortable. He thought 
tl|tttlie would one day become a great painlcr ; Ins mas»cr 
thought not, and in fact advised him to give up thoughts of 
phintiiig altogether. This hurt him greatly, but did not by 
any means dishearten him. On lenving Guerin he completed 
his education by reading the English ]»oetfi, and by tlic study 
of Italian, mu$io, and by diligejit attcntif)ii to the iintu|ue. 

, KottlftO spent mtich of his time in copying the old masters. 

Gericault was then a fine young man, above tlie middle 
height, WoU proportioned, and elegant in liis manners, a gr.:at^ 
admirer of the Women, and greatly admired by them, and 
f|uite a lion on the Champs dc M^tirs, Now-a-di\y8, he 
would have been merely a member of tlie jockey club, 
and, an exquisite; but the gaieties^ and frivolities, and ras- 
c^lit:i«e, of the turf had no bad effect on Gericault, On the 
contrary, they furnished him wdth a rich store of materials fijr 
^tudy and observation. |t wa$ not the fop, or man,” 

who w'ent a hunting and rode irteeple-chiisOs j it Was the 
artist. Ills father, however, aurj his family Were so opposed 
to hjs following the vocation ho had chosen, that they djld not 
allow him funds lo proiide hiru^’clf with a studio, and ho 
cqmpolled to make use of those of his friends. He 
his course with successi barring a foolish, but 
te^pOirary abandonment of his profession foj* th^ purpose of 
ait«^hgthe royalist garde duccups, after the ruslorationin IBH. 
I^e was , soon disgusted, as was every man of mind in France, by 
the fbeble and ridiculous attf'mpts of the Bourboiis to restore 
the old r%lms, W returned to his first love. Ho now resolved 
' to cCuifarm 'p the did and time-honoured cu8|om of artists 
spending eoi^c lime Ih Italy, and set but thi^hefin Re 
hoi long in Rome J^im his style became greatly modi- 
fiod. He miied tW llPiseOes of Wchi^ Ingelo, mid of 


those poWerftil visions hy whioh hte sleep w«s troubled. In 
short, all Albert Durer’a w'orks, bearing sp strongly the impress 
of German genius, betray the man of the North, who, combining 
in his life the simplest, pros© with the most ideal poetry,, loves 
to rise above the world of realities into the realm of dreams. 

# 

AULT. 

many others ; the subdued tones of the paintings ifi the 
churches, from which age and the smoke of the candles had 
taken all their brilliancy, quite captivated him. Impression- 
able and excitable, he ‘Beg.'in to doubt his own force, and ask 
himself what wus he in the prosenco of tlie^e giants, whom 
lapse of time hSd only made graaUr, end, he set about 
painting gray and brown purpo.sely. On his return from 
Italy, he already began to throw slight upon colour, and 
speak of all colourists with disdain. So .it is true, after all, 
that It ily is not useful to everybody. Some run the risk of 
hosing their originality, by coming in contact with the works 
of those illustrious dead. With them it is impossible to enter 
into discussion. 

At last an opportunity Jjresonted itself for Oericault to 
undertake a great w'ork, ^yhich should place him amongst the 
masters. He chose for his subject the “ Shipwreck of the 
Medusa,” the frightful details of which then occupied all 
minds. It was a terrible one, which perfectly suited the 
l)ecuUar character of his genius. He prepared for it by severe 
study and assiduous bibonr. He familiarised himself with the 
aspect of death in every possible form, frequented the hospi- 
tals for the purpose of watching all the alternations of hope, 
despair, terror, and anguish in the human countenance. 
Whoever has visited the Louvre must Inve observed the 
** Shipwreck of the Medusa.” Those w'ho have not may form 
some idea of it from Kcynolds’s engyaving. It is a scene of 
horror, lighted by one ray of hope. Fifteen unfortunates, 
w'ith livid laces, half naked, with hollow eyes ojid ferocious 
aspect, are represented clustered iu^groupe on a raft, badly 
tied together, and sw'cpt by every passing wave. Of th^e 
forty-eight who bad entrusted themselves to this frail utruc- 
ture, the.'-c fifteen only had survived, and fv)r the jJteceding 
eight days had been living on the flesh of the dead, who had 
perished of hunger, or been killed by the sabre, in a mutiny 
which had broken out, as if tf) add fresh horrors to the scene. 
Suddenly one of them perceives a sail in the horiopn^ has 
uttered a loud cry, and the others starting up, like galvanised 
corpses, raise thcmselvcB, and etretch out their arm%:in the 
direction in which the succour appears, Those wholurvo-any 
strength remaining, seek to climb upon the qasks, in ewpder to 
wave theii* liandkcrehicfs m sign of difttress } in such 'h iVay 
»that all the figures of the painting follow the general move- 
ment of ascent, towards the highest point, the point of hope. 
Some of (hem, however, in whom only a breath of life ©till 
lingers, remain stretched upon the planks of the raft, half 
fioating on the waves. Here a young man rolls about, 

an<l tears his hair in d^palr ; there an old man, his 

dead son across his HnOes, remains mute and immoT#^e^ im 
if thunderstruck. Deaf to the voice of his who 

announce their approaching deliverance, his hoari by 

suffering, and indifferent whether he Uvea dr jpa^es 

vacantly upon ^ih© waves, which ad adon ahau provd *iho 
burying-plaCc of hia child. . , ; , ‘ ^ 

The painter ahpuld rathdi? be congratuktdd 
upon haying ijaadelthoae about to die of the %thc 

dead, mA for haidng given Uhiforinity of cob 
drapnics, aaUB, mast, and cordage ; for tholre* waa ho Other 
' mf aris of j^|ij|d4uolng that aombre harmony ao^neceaaary to, the 
power of emotion. Unity is, in reality, the secret of strong 
impressions; and this was so well understood byGeriqauilt, 
nofie of his episoies distract the attention holt divide the 
If you recur often to that petrifidd h^ of tbj oW 
^ inan, it is because ^the whole catastrophe ioei^ ^deiiifated 



mm/io, 




but one thiuit wanting in the work-^the immensity 
of the sea* The little that. we se© is, to be sure, of rate 
beauty, The dark, deep, hfary water,, in which bodies sink so 
slowly, and which in times of storm loses its trunspareney, 
and almost assumes the appearance ; but even this splendid 
execution does not make up for the want of expression 

f duced by the sky meeting the heai^en in every quarter — 
Uf-Mt ct undique pontmu In a scene like this, nature should' 
bo everything, and man comparatively insignificant. 

G6ricault was modest as became a gentleman ; but he still 
was fully conscious of his own genius — in other words, his 
modesty was but one form of his legitimate pride. lie repu- 
diated the praises that his friends heaped upon him, but it 
W4iis because his works did not come up to the standard which 
h© had fixed for himself. The “ Wreck of the Medusa’^ was, 
in his eyes, but the preface to the great things which he might 
yet achieve. 

In 1820 he brought the painting to England, with the view 
of exjiibiting it, as the event it depicted had here excited as 
much horror and pity as in France, The enterprise iiroved 
successftil, and ho realised not less than 20,000 francs by it. 
It was then that the celebrated engraver, Keynolds, repro- 
duced it in an engraving in the dark manner which every- 
one knows. • 

WJicn GericauU returned to Paris, his constitution had 
begun to givaway. His letters betrayed a deep feeling of 
melancholy and enmi. His love for his friends seemed to 
have iiicrcri^od in intensity, and he was continually complain- 
ing of the rarity of their visits and thoir letti rs. He became 
almost childishly Hcnsitive, and tlie least appearance of neglect 
wounded him deeply. If they were a long while Avithout 
coming to see him, ho Avrotc them a ccTemonious letter, in 
which his native tenderness was ill couceulod by a constrained 
politeness. 

He Avas destined to fidl a victim to liia own boldness. Ho 
Avas one day out ridiAg Avith y. Horace Vernct upon the 
heights of Montmartre ; his horse was fiery and restive (he 
never rode one that was not so), reared up, plunged violently, 
and threw him on his face across a heap of stoiuja. A buckle 
ill his trousers was forced into his groin, wounding him 
severely. Ho Avas recovering slo*vly but satisfactorily, when 
he lost patience, and rising before he was well, brought on a 
relapse by his own imprudence. lie again mounted on 
horseback, and'itttcndcd the races in tlm Chomp, de Mars, and 
whiln there received a vdolent shock from a gentleman riding 
up nguinit him at full speed. Ho was once more an invalid, 
and for a year scarcely ever issued from liis room ; he occupied 
himself by having th? lithographs which ho had puliUshed in 
X^ondon copied under his own duxetion. Their printing had 
beeit badly executed in England, mid he wished to have them 
reproduced* He still remained dull and melancholy, and Avas 


disquieted in mbid by his ir^bility ta dijichaijgC;, debts > 
which he had contracted before his illness. His ^ienda per- , 
suaded him to sell some of liis paintings, which realised in ^ 
one day the large sum of 18,000 francs. He wo* so astonished 
at this that he could hardly believe if, and accused lvi» friendf/^ 
of having added to it out of their own pockets* 

At last his health seemed comphitely restored, and he 
^retunicd joyfully to his horse. lie executed about this time 
a seifits of sketches of oriental costumes. He was about' 
entering upon a still more ambitious wor c, Avhen his malady 
suddenly returned, and this time was fatal, lie died in hia, 
father’s house, after a long and painful illness, on the 18ih of 
January, 1821. 

At Gericault’s death, M. Dedreux I)orey, fearing lest tho. 

“ Shipwreck of the Medusa^’ should pass into strange hands,, 
bought it for 8,000 francs. Some Americans soon afterwards 
offered triple that sum ^r it ; hut M. I)orcy refused to part 
with it, and soon after sold it to the government for what it 
had cost liim, on condition that it should be placed in Iho * 
Louvre, where it now hangs. 

Gcrinault was an able sculptor as wx‘ll a-s painter. On the 
w'alls of liis studio he cut figures with his knife Avorthy of the ' 
frieze of the Parthenon, A t Evreux there arc many of his sculp- ^ 
lures, amongst others, a lion in repose, and a bas-relief in Avax ; 
representing an ancient cavalier. M. Etex has raised a marble 1 
mausoleum to his lueinory. Upon the pedestal, copies of hi» 
throe principal Avorks arc sculptured, — “The Shipwreck of the 
Medusa” appears in bron/.c upon the front, and on the sides 
*‘TTio Chassem” and “The (hurassier.” A man of action, . 
fiery, impetuous, and full of manly liardihood, as GericauU ! 
AA'asr, should liaAC been sculpluied upright on hia tomb, as 
David has sculptured Armand Uarrel. M. Etex, on the con- “ 
trary, has represented him tranquilly and pensively reclining* 
The name of Gcricault would always remain os that of an 
innovator, and yet he has not exaggerated nor gone to cxtreinea, > 
Ilia style w'.is firm, emphasized, and easily distinguishable* 
Without seeking after common types, he knew how to mok.© 
use of them, and imprint upon them that character of force 
w'^hich is in reality another kind of nobility. If he saw a 
drayman*.? horse passing, he sketched it eagerly in its powtn’ftrl 
gait. He followed steadily in the path Avhich David ^4 
Yemet had opened up. But, without doubt, if, after contem*' , 
plating “The Sabines” of D.AVid iii the Louvre, we 
tOAvards “The Shipwreck of the ^Icdusa,” the latter will 
produce a profound irriprc&.sion on us. AVhon the two maaWs 
arc placed in contrast, A\‘e can perceive an immense difference 
between them. BetAveen the demigods of the former, and the 
agitated bodies of the kUcr, there is a A^ast gulf; but the 
intention displayed by both is the same— to enable limnanity 
•to infuse poetry into its history, and interest us in 
misfortunes. 


MUEILLO* 


Ir tardy happens tliat an arSst of limited capacity takes 
much tiiAe in assuming his position. Nature having fiamcd 
him for the comprehension of her beauties, some few aspects 
alone impart to his mind so vivid an impression of them, that 
frequently, on emerging from his first studies, tlic painter 
masters with a siiiglc efftixt the branch of art by which he 
hopee to gain eminence, and e"»cii the degree of perfection 
which he may be permitted to ^tain. On the other hand, 
an artfst endowed with a univeSai comprehension, capable 
of ma&g jevery chord of att Vibrate simultaneously, and of 
thus hld^idlng the harmonics of many in himself aloi»c, is 
ne^Cr formed io rapidly; His progress is neither so deliberate, 
so direct, nor so datermmod. What ,a length of time does if 
not take to ripen that individuality which is as yet unconscious 
0 ^ it$ J^bwer, prccisdy because that power is so multifarious ! 
I^hdt arode essays, what gi^oplng in the dark, wW mixture 
qf lyhat mtbiadA on the domains of others, and how 

^ incipient master feels 


his strength, and can exclaim, in the proUd language' ol 
Correggio, Anch' Jo son pinoro ! Such Avas the life of MurUlo* 
Will it bo bolieved ? It is no longer in the conVont of the 
Franciscans at Seville that ye must look for the pictures which 
first led to the celebrity of the Andalusian painter* It is in 
Paris alone that are now to be found the greater number of 
those pictures wherein the power of light and shade was io 
forcibly rendered from a close study of the works of Ribera. 
Carried off in the artillery waggons of the French generals, 
some of these paintings, such the “ Franciscan Cook in nia 
Ecstasy," have contributed to enrich the magnificent museum 
of Marshal Soult; others, such as the “Death of filonta 
Clara," have constituted the pride of the Aguado galleiry* 
To the second phase of Hurillo^s talent belongs a “Randittl 
Scene," in which, from a landscape background, yigarom^jf 
painted, are jf^leved the figures of a monk and a hslf^ahl^ 
robber into whose clmhes he has fallen* , 
executed in' 'the mmmef of Sjl^guplcttp ^ m ^ 
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ol the Holy Family into Egypt,*' which repreaents the 
Sn&nt Jesua affectionately folded in the ajrmii of his mothmr 
on Ihe back of the humble quadruped he afterwards chose 
for his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, while Joseph the 
carpenter, leading the animal by the bridle, hastens forward 
through the shades of night. 

In a ooimtry like Spain, Murillo must have easily won the 
lore of the masses. He was essentially endowed witlji all 
that could please the Spaniards. Differing in that respect 
fifom Velasquez, who portrayed by preference the nobler attri- 
butes of the national character, he devoted himself to the 
illustration of its more vulgar qualities, and that of the 
ordinary and general habits and manners of the people, with 
all the contrasts which they offer in a nation so profoundly 
catholic. He could paint the saci^d fervour of the devotee, or 
the ecstasy of the monkish enthusiast, as well as the ragged- 
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trary, stops t he ii atruck with the eflhot produced by the 
sunbeam which hsa penetrated through the opening und 
heightened the tone of the urchin's rags- He finds the utti- 
tudo artless, and the subject picturesque ( the accident of 
light is vivid, piquant, and warm, and the head in good 
relief. In one moment the painter has sketched his chance 
model, if not on paper, at least in his mind’s eye, and on r|| 
turning to his studio he paints that little gem of observatieff 
so broad in its simplicity of light and shade, which is notf so 
much admired at tlie Louvre under the title of the “ Youthful " 
Mendicant." Nor has he forgotten any of the accessories ; 
neither the simple pitcher of water, nor the old basket in which 
some fruit appears, nor the shrimps scattered on the table-cloth 
— the bare earth ; the preparations for, or leavings of, a frugal 
repast, the beginning and end of which are pretty much alike. 
The head is full of character ; the fragments of the vest are 
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ness of the proud mendicant, or the abject suffering eff Job. 
Being himself of n i>ious disposition, he frequently went to 
pray for whole hours in his own jmrochial church, and Was 
sure to remark aCter service such beauties as might peep 
though their wind ow-blinds to attract notice. As a catholic, 
Murillo was at once worldly and devout ; as a Christian, ho 
bqre an equal love to all human creatures, whether they W'cro 
ill inade oa,* el<^antly formed, disfigured by poverty or set off 
l>y luxury* filthy tf' excess, or adorned like queens and radiant 
aa Seraphim. Behold liirn issuing from the cloister of the 
Franciscans, where he has been painting an apparition of 
ai^ds, who might be said to be arrayed in robes of light ! at 
the corner of the first street he perceives through a window an 
urchin ^th a shcYcn head squatting against a Gothic ruin, 
bunly 4^gaged in rifiding himself of some of those insinuating 
friend, whose, society is miything but a luxury. A,ny other 
p^ton would have ayerted gwe, but Mwillo, on the con* 


touched with boldness, for no one can properly paint rags ; 
the flesh is modelled with care ; the rough and sunburnt skin, 
and the callous soles of the feet, sufficiently indicate the truant 
habits of the. vagabond, and the horror of work and clean water. 
Thus has Murillo involunlarily characterised the Spanish 
people by the single figure of this urchin, equally free from 
care and trouble, who, ofttx unconsciously sitting for hla popr* 
trait, proudly holds up his nead, and is at least as a^temious 
as he is idle. The picture itself is really a curious and sgr^ 
able object to look at. , . 

TTiat talent which served to make Murillo the ^ost popifiaf 
painter of Spain, had already brought him so much %t0 
notice, that in a short tinte he acquired forttme enough tq ho 
dmiiaedt worthy of espousing a lady of distinction jsWJWn# 
ifr the city of Pilas, Donnn Beatrix de ftalwto 

f Botomayor, This marriage tooh place in 16i^ fromviMM 
time b« found his fiune rapidly at thq saino ti^ 
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ahnliklieto^ irnmkm^ 
mm, ¥^lftBqu6«t nil tha 

ia|en^«il^ Mt«tedr> fubded^lity d^groeft fimxOtihe 
iiMiovjr ^ iHeif iaidtoi^^ tr«ee8 iMrt»44ja 

jjMMr lartlfet, eittrhti tum» now displa^i^d Cdio^ 

and o B%niuttm of hk own t\ this was Ustebw 
-' ^ "''i • . ■ ' ' . 

Vm tsas Ms thivd and last tranafomation. The violent 
li|li)t «k^ ShadGt wbicfh he had borrowed firOm Ribera, aohsibly 
sOftfeAiMd and gaiiied in transparency what it lost in force i h^ 
tdUijH ftSW^more mellow, his style became fixed, and nothing 
remaihed to Mm of the great Velasques but the art of gradur 
bating his tints to the air^ os finely expressed by Moratin. 


not aanimia lia^ havbJ the Isiiagf. bf Hi' pfdwm>tSs<j94lfroid the 
h«mdnf.MtirilMr'nori'Wiis iheSoV highsMtlWP '«rf''’'A osdse** 
draH or a chapel: of rehown^ which 'iSaS aot JssiSTCd^^bftO W 
other of the irinnmwdbis ‘^l OonoeptiSins,*' a« 
posed by HuriUo as > they were tairied in chashcbwf- , It >is|||jlt 
be almost said that this striking mitScle coiitinlialXy ehJ^hlt 
ened his imagination. The rapt Vkgin alwaySf 
him clothed in blue and white, the invariable wj^phferwMchi 
donotless, in tlie i thoughts of the* palntor combined the SWb 
colours of purity and heaven* Ajs to the Cherubim wi^ 
which ho surrounded her, those tedder sephyrs of the, Ohlis^ 
tiaoi mythology charm in a thousand different ways, always 
graceful and artless, now playing with the skirts and folds 
of the flowing drapery, now merely showing tb<^ir winged 



" ■ 

THB naooaE boy. — peou a vaintiko by muetllo. 


liib^lhvfher prescfred that excellent gray tone of his which 
ipmMiJlyierv^ as a baekgroundtotheportraits of Velasquez, 
^hiNFhWthh gravity of the peirsonages habited in black com- 
lArmitMpd^^ with thosil cool and tranquil tints, in 
that glow ^hibh makes the coldest tones of 
gplHit the warm hues of northern eotmtrfes, 

tu spite of Jfche fie^e rivalry of Valdds Le^, and the 
€he' yoU«ger,;^utfllo aj^pd without 
'Seville, :®i|le'llcMmed to 
' iP f(flr Thfgins,^ 'fbr 

"Urn 


heads swimming in floods of light. It seems almost as If, whejn 
he had to represent the Virgin apprised by the ibijgeJ Of tha 
mysteries of her luturc inaternliy, the %ahish.painter fell hiick , 
into naturalism, end eVeti produced U pbwerml effect by th^ 
contrast between torresbrial indlvldda^^ and the ideal Sig^ . 
ahd personages sent from on high,;; she frequwitljr 
Murillo’s ** AnnuneidtlohS' ^ihUiepe^ domestic Hffe, 

workbag, the thimbto, and tim SciiWdrs upon the linen heaim 
up In the huhtblp ba&Ut, ' It was UOt undesignedljKhM ^ 
Andahudan>tMt4jyf a Mfty stylo df 

the Italian bsadi^^ 
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to the cttthedi;|ili that he may bo aho'wn tho numorbui 
,l>amting« of MuriJlo, ivliioh thc/ehaptor i« so justly piiobd of 
At the back of the high altar ho is oalled ui>oa to 
admire a ** NtUivity of t)ur Lady/' admirable for the sisveet- 
no$» of the Unto, its quiot shadows, and its charming tone of 
.colour, h$rmmo OQhrido, The traveller, after this, is conducted 
mto the grand sacristy, where glitter thq famous pictures of 
St* Loander and St Isidore, in pontiheal habits. He is , then 
Stopped at one of the lateral chapels before a “Bepose in 
Bgypt/' painted with tho^ fret St and most masterly handling, 
and resembling a Velasquez from its brilliant effect. Finally, 
.to raise the admiration Of the visilor to the pitch of enthusi- 
asiUt they unfold to his gaze the ** Saint Anthony of Padua," 
and on cdiitemplating this matchless and unapproachable 
i»«M*terpiece, the stranger, as yet but little familiarised w'ith 
the beauties of Spanish paintiiig, remains in rapt ecstasy like 
-the Cenobite in the picture. In a gloomy cell the infant 
Jesus suddenly appears to Saint Anthony, in the midst of a 
dazzling glory i and the pious hermit, onhis kne^S, enlight- 
ened by the apparition, throws up his arms in on indescribable 
transport of love for .the Deity resplendent with light and 
beauty, towards whom he stretches out his arms as for a 
loving embrace. Kever wag the force of passionate expression 
carried beyond this point by any painter, nor. ever was there 
produced* with brush and colours, skies mftre transparent cjr 
features of more seraphic kweetness. The management of the 
chiaro-oscuTO is no less astonishing here than the faith of the 
visionary monk. ,^t k inconceivable how the painter has been 
able, by the mere power of light and shade, to obtain so lunti- 
, nous an effect, and by what infinite gradation of treatment he 
has been able to pass from the intensity of the sun’k rays to 
the peaceful obscurity bf the hermit’s celj. 

But before quitilng the cathedral of Seville, there remains 
to be seen the chispt^ house, the works bf which were directed 
by Murillo in 1067 gnd 1C68, Frovidecl the ilccrone be a well- 
informed canon ’—and some may yet bo found mnong the 
chilpter"— he will not fail to assert, with a feeling of beeomiug 
pride, that for the ^aint Anthony of Padua " the artist re- 
ceived. 10,000 reals, equal to 60,000 at the present day j mid os 
the life of the great painter of Seville Is woU known in that 
city rather by tradition than by reading the works of Palo- 
raiqo, the traveller trill loarp, ou the subject of the beautiful 
** doncoption" painted for the dome of the Franciscans, the 
history of the curious contest which took place between 
Mitrillo and the reverend father^. A pictwe destined always 
to be seen at a distance, must be conceived and treated with 
the bTO|id *6tyle suijped to decoration. It must be drawn 
squarely, and touched with great vigour. In putting in his 
contrasts roughly, the painter confides to distance the care of 
restoring them to their just proportions ; and if he handles his 
colours with rude ability, he calculates on the gradations of 
aerial perspective to produce an appropriate harmony. Murillo 
had been careful not to forget the principles which he had 
occasionally seen so well applied in the learned practice of 
Velasquez. AVhen the holy fathers had a close view of what 
lliey should only see at a distance, they exclaimed agaiust the 


coarseness of' a 

which they dbuhtless thongUt pi|hto4‘^ih 
of th(? brush, They refused to receive it, id shoW; 
artist, before he carried away his plciuyo, derhi^nded imft, 
tallied leave to raise it for a moment to its propet 
In proportion as the canvas ascended, the $gwr^s, Wjime 
disentangled, the outlines softened by little end 'Uttte. ahd 1^ 
colours mingled ; that which before was careless ajppew^ 
finished, what was harsh became soft,, and When ^e eanyas 
reached its proper height, the most perfect harmony en^^tt^d 
eveu-y eye. The good Franciscans then blushed ai their Igno- 
rance; and to appease the irritated artist, who now^oxpiressed 
his intention of carrying away his work, they were compelled 
to offer him double the price originally agreed upon. 

■ A happy'^life was that of Murillo ! It was not oharaeterised, 
it is true, by any of those romantic incidents which are the 
charm and the torment of our heafts ; the sight of some 
pictures of Vondyck, a visit to Velasquez,— such were the 
two great events of that artistic life in which neither idleness 
nor weariness found a place. Xn a city peopled with monks, 
with picturesque mendicants, and enthusiastic .devotees, in a 
city filled with mysterious churches, lit up, as Lafontaine 
would say, by the eyes of Andalusian beauties, Murillo passed 
his lime in copying the inhabitants of the earth and inventing 
those of hoaveh. His whole world was summed up in the 
city of Seville. On the road on which he had to traverse, 
from the pamh of Santa Cruz, in which he resided, to the 
cathedral of Seville, or eUc to the convent of the Capuchins 
outside the walls, he lost nothing that occurred to attract Kis 
notice. If he met the lioontiates Alonzo Herrera and Juan 
Lopez y Tahivan, he was struck with their fine heads, and he 
, introduc<^d them tmder the names of Saint Leander and tit 
Saint Isidore into some devotional picture. Without the 
ueccssity of travelling, or of crossing the seas, he could handle 
a thousand difibremt subjects, and paint in every branch of 
the art,— landscapes, flowers, soa-pieocs, portraits, history, 
and miracles ; miserable humanity cowering on the pavement, 
and beatified mortals wafted through the ,, regions of Para- 
dise. The soul and the body, visiohafy re very and gross 
materialism, self-denial and voluptuous Ahjoyment, he ob- 
served all ; he saw in creation all its phases, in sbcial life 
its contrasts of noblenefss and baseness, and in tlie heart of 
man he could read all Its hidden atorea of weakness, of 
grandeur and of love. \ , 

Whal Baphael Mengs said of the figures of Velasquez may 
be applied to the majority of Murillo's Compositions, — they 
seem to be created by a simple act of volitioh. We can scarcely 
imagine that the painter has conceived them otherwise ; and 
this perfect nature, with all its merii, has al^o some disadvan- 
tages. With Velasquez, for instance, it is seldom that the 
arrangement of a portrait or the composition of an historical 
picture has not the ^sost of fireshness ppltcd with startling 
truth, With Murillo the eohc^piiou U, prompt, that art 
has not had time to intervene, might be almbst tWptcd 
to imagine that the picture oqsnpoeed itsel)(| and to upon 
it as a fortuitous pieqp of acofdeht^ 


EUSTACE 

T.KKn» are few painters who have achieved so much so little 
.knowvi to fame, in England at least, as Eustache Le Sueur, 
mujit be a niHtcr of Hf>ndcr to any onq who mnembevs 
f ,^qw rcMdily any man. but particulurly.ap artist, can become 
story of his life has any tinge of romance in 
Sueur's there was so much that nno incident in 
ricli miuo Q,f materials) to French no vdjdstsi, 

' tbS/SOUiOf a sculptor, and was placed atjon early age 

f|anat»s old French painter, Simop Vouet, 
JS'Con6idert4 the fathw.of Frsmqh 
art. evidence of a veiy.|nJe#einu# ■ 

by, exqcutin^; of, illustrations, %r' a wni^k 

,byn Fwlscan''‘in^h ^ 
uf the fifteenihe greatly tklmbred, beedtjse no' 


LE SUEUR. 

one understood it. Very likely neither did t*e Jbht Le 
fancied he did, and this answered his purpose quite M 'WfjU— 
even better, as it, left him free scope for his Sis 

paintings were accordingly distinguish^ by, ^reaV^ 
lU elincssi Init stUl dlspUyed Bom^tUmg qf , tpai 

^ depr and’i^vereffimpUcity which 
' ^wks famoqi*, the> cplt^e 

' ^ ' ‘^'^itew dyer hi® genms^a ifielanAoly w^''qiid 

‘■^Jin#'him ‘to employ it' almost r“ 

tOetS. 

.aboui this time, pSjld 
i'e Lafayette at'^e 




it 




of dolt, blit what with his labotirs at 

xoii^ltteblo'ab, *l(ja4‘ at '^SV'inconhea, hC'.'had.ab 
mwdh thit ho -was 'com to ijall upon Lc Bueut, 

hii po aid him hi this now task, and to the latiet Was 
a<?«^fdlhgl3^ cbmhiitted ♦*The Assumption,'* to be painted mi 
,tW, icie*itre of the ejiapol. To avoid h&ving the sanctuary pro* 
fKii^4 by thfe! |»reson<!|o of a I*omaiina, the lady superior "was 
dbiiged to a^sigU him one Of the nuns as a model; and, ns 
might have been suspected, where the maiden was fair to look 
upoSi, attd the heat t of the artist susceptible, befell in love 
with hh^ as to harboiw the feeling even was sinful, and 
as to reWul it wbuld'have been absurd, he cherished it in 
secret. ' Time, of. course, at last put an end to it, but never 
put an end to the sorrowing regrets which it left behind, and 
all his life long Lo Sueur was a mtdancholy man, j- 
It was at Lyons,, to which he undertook a journey soon after 
that, that the peculiar bent of his genius tirst displayed itself 
oh seeing some works of Raphael, After studying them he 
was filled with enthusiasm for this great master, and imme- 
diately executed his painting St. Paul laying hainla on the 
Sick,^' a work which at once placed him far above mediocrity, 
and attracted the favourable notice of Nicholas Poussin. I5y 
his advice he sought to moderate the rapidity of his mannrr, 
caused by the natural dre of his disposition, and to -perfect 
himself by the study of the great masters of l^ly. But there 
were not many of th( ir W'orks in Paris, and by this time Lc 
Sueur was married, and, as might be expected, was })oor,— so 
going to Rome was out of the question. There is a story told 
to the effect that Poufisin offered to make copies of the best of 
them and send them to him, and this, if true, reflects credit 
(m him ; but we do not find that I.e Suv-ur accepted his rff^ r, 
but supported himself for sonic time by making frontispieces 
ibr books of devotion, theological theses, and other trifles. 
At last ho was commissioned to decorate the cloister of the 
Chai trenso at Paris, and found himself in his proper sphere of 
action. ** The Life of St. Bruno,” a collection of tweuty-two 
paintings, finished in three years for a very small remune- 
ration, may be regarded a» Le Sueur’s chief woik, though he 
himself was modest enough to call it a series of sketches. 
I'oussin has called Sueur a disciple of Raphael and of the 
antique, but the fact is that he could be com pared to no one but 
himrtclf, n )t only in thife choioc of forms and in the flow of the 
draperies, but also, and above all, in the gi neral expression 
and of conception of things not seen. In Ih^phael, the rcll 


sky^ distances, and colouring, dh^lay the most complete har-, 
mony. As to the figures, they have all the virgijx^ modesty 
and other poetic charactdistics whieh imaginktto^ hii^ ihrto 
mnny ages ascribed to them. The artist who, in *^Xhe Lilp of 
St, Bruno,” had given charms to austerity, i*omained stilLUm 
same when giving modesty to grai^. It is said tliat** The 
Life of St. Bruno '' was attacked by the malicC of enenaies. 
and the envy of false friends, who did not hesitate to make 
attempts to mutilate the paintings which the monks of the 
Chartreuse were obliged to preserve, Simplo as La Fontaine 
and tpruiblc i\s Fcnelon, ho forgave thorn all; and, in hk 
gobdffess of heart, never spoke of his rivals tvithout saying„ 
“I have done everj thing in my power ^ and will do every- 
thing, to make mystlf loved by them.” At last, driven m 
bay, he stood upon and painted an allegory in which 

he pictured his own triumphs. But even in this the sweetness 
of his disposition showed itself. He represented himself 
reclining upon a couch, plunged in melancholy reverie, while 
his genius tiocl down his rivals and detractors; in the baik- 
ground appeared tt smiling plain- the image of the future, to 
which his thoughts were turned. Every great man has 
moments in which he rises in pride against the age which has 
persecuted or misunderstood him. ^ 

Le Sueur did not long survive the decoration of the Hotel 
I^ambert. Ilo died in May, 1G55, at the early age thirty- 
eight years. Some have saftl that lie retired to the muftostery 
of Chartreuse, and there ended his days ; but this is i story 
in\ciited, Without doubt, to surround him with a greater 
degree ot interest. 

Jhe goldsmiths’ company at Paris were iu the of 

offering each year to the church of Ndtrc Dame, ‘a painting 
winch w'as exhibited at the porch of the cathedral on the first 
of May. One of the finest and moat admired of thfesfe was the 
♦*Faul Preaching at Ephesus,” of Le 3ueur. The painter 
transports us all at once to Asia Minor— to EphesUs, cele- 
brated by its magnificent temple of Diana. ^ The temple and 
stdtue of the great goddess of tho Ephesians, seen between iho 
columns of tho peristyle, serves to localise the scene perfedtly. 
Upon the steps of a portico, to tlie right, St. Paul speaks with 
fire, wi:l authority —he speaks, as his gestures indicate, iu 
the name of God, of the true God, of the only God. At the 
sound of his voice the Ephesians renounce their' religion, and 
burn what they had adored. One w^rites dowm the wurds of 
the apostle upon tablets, another cxi>lain« them J all are 


gious sentiment is always surrounded by eomclhing proud 
and imppsmg^ Which confounds imp’ety, but in l.c Sueur it 
is nceowipilantfiA fey candour, which moves the most incredu- 
lous. The painter of T/rbino lets us see a little of the]>»ide 
with Which the protection of tho great and noMc and his 
sojourn in the Eternal Cfity had inspired him ; but the French- 
man, And Sttd, pointed all the phases of a m<)nkl8h life 

\vith a5i‘l|kmhHe &ith, and a more devout admatiou. It was 
in the, fe^Hur bf the, belief and hope by which -ho sought to 
drive gjobm by which ho himself was haunted; that 

he fbltottS ibb secret of this religious painting, w'hich, to a* 


^icepdhi MW been impossible. So no one has ever 

represented with as much truth and impressiveness as Le 
Sueur, tranquil monasteries built in solitude upon accessible 
mountainst 'walls of enclosure surrounding communities of 
anchoritoa like barriojts raised against the noise and tumults 
ofilm w^ i Wlk.th’^tJghtful penitents struggling by 

dint uif fray ferimtd agaMst worldly thoughts and 

vain an'd the long white robes traversing the gloomy 

cjbleteitt like ^hb^s* Sueur never appears to such advan* 
he paints hia bwm sentiments. 

/ ' eiiiployed to doborato the Hotel Lambert, one 

in. Paris; which a|ter a long 
nejibet, ’Ts now restored tO' its^' imclent 
' fhbsoeneof some of 

'' tevtibjkiitS' 6i ihb i^rbhoh ,bajntal. 7n this he ' was 

with L^^bruti, but^ by no- 'means suffered 
^imoit'kpiehdidworkshm'W thefoim 
'groups ’ dia- 


deeply moved, and tearing in pieces the sacred books of 
polytheism, they commit them to the flames. A slave, km cl- 
ing in the foreground, blows the wood fire which, k devouring 
the pagan manuscripts. There is groat majesty in thO’ attitude 
of Raul, and of the other figures ; but the position of this 
Ethiopian slave, who appears in the scene only in its Vulgarist 
part, without kno wing anything of tho change which the World 
is about to undergo, is still more admirable. 

In ihis painting there is a concealed combination, a secret 
balancing of lines, w'hich gives the composition its prpper 
position and its grandeur, Take away the least of the details, 
^he two trunks of the leafless trees, for instanobi Whibb^stand 
"out against the azure of the sky, and the pamtkl;’ Vhiuid'aobn 
look ns if cut in U u. At first sight everything, seems to be 
the result of foresight, and yet nothing has been calculated. 
All has been dictate d by the happy intuition of genius. It is 
bright ns French paintings generally are, but it is, neverthe- 
less, ammalcd. There is nb conf!i;iaion in it, and there is 
vivacity in all the movements ; it is conceived'in au elevated 
style, and yot it bears no marks of research ; on the contrary, 
it beats In every part an air of simplicity, of gestures dictated 
by nature alone. Many pahiters oxo never rise into sub-^ 
Umity without appearing to he m the iibeteh ; Le ^ueulr^ji 
, dignity always leems to bef^' a matter easy of attainment, ah^ 
it is tempered by* a oburming ingenuousness. This i^ams 
ouing to his tact introducing all his works^ deta^ 
taken from ev^n^ay Hfoi Many instances of this may ’ Ije 
-given. , ^The' of 

miM ^ groisp'of.noble-to^^ 






in the foreground of the Bt* Paul Preaohixig at Mplmutii 
aitd the eigne of a dog'e attachment to hia master, ^ 
Martyrdom of St. Protais, are amongst the best 
these ^OttMret. 

In the mirtjrrdpms of St. Gervais and Protais all Is glWd;^ 
noble» and eT^,Tigorou8. * The painter of Anchorite Bet^tl 
ihr Wounded Spirits, passes all at once and yidth^t diiSeul^y 


OiuUo Eomano was more ihaseullhe lUpliM 

and more chastened Imhls outline $ ^ 

tlm.samedelieaeyto ihe'imble''liW,P^ 

' erer conceived faces imbued with so angtdio ' 

’Hw -women of the imeient4«»(W,V«%1*^ 
thwi tlie " VewMSico" bf WSSiMW, <* tie sMdenii of tlis 
' Woes joif' Sk-Mertin;- and tbi|gb««e mMHH tendemeiw, • 



vAvt ranAtmiKO at Brnrsns.— faon a raiKtina 

k'of tie most stilling scene^t, Hnpnts.tnfKuUi .«®at^jnent,^<tf 

,,,. .iis jiioteoe as caaiiy ' 

.■iilp^?^';'W^'d^,W*ij’ement. The btuM tuddilty ^vith 

.,lKpW|^>#jiji^ iniages of. tie fii|ae^di;;'.»», t^’ »f 'to. E«»pt tie '‘Bella 

gatihi ~ 

(hmitit 'MH) eu iist a^d-Ua /k'lp^ftindeiawt, a^auid^^ 








WILLIAM VAN DE VELDE. 


Wi^UH Yah »b Vbld*, the yoiinger, has pamted the sea 
ctwi it is fot this reasoji that he occupies so high a 




in 

of th^ 
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bostowed on him the reputation of being tl|e pamter 

of sea pieces that ever appeared down toh^& 
truth, no one has more closely observed the 
waves, their breahing or their repose ; no onet jS 
gait and habits of sailoirs, the fig[gi4g and wor 
the variety pf thej^r build» their ^^th 
grouped by chance, and . the(r ' 
isolated between sky and water, 
their fbr^hor^mg, wiien’the'y 
tor breast the b^ows* Nq one htM 
deep caUn of thei ocean; nor isO^ 

eihotions inspired by’ the dgl^ of a!fliw|ig I 
ofiiifinLty, . , s' . w,#' ... 

Talents of so high an.>r^;li||;^i'''sh^ theiUMtlt^ all. at' 

* once in the Van de Vel&'fwttHy. It is belieV^ that 
the celebrated painter of animals, and William; the youn||;er, ^ 
were brokers. This iit not tiniwssible^ and the mention of the 
supposition reminds us, that in the Bridgewater Gallery thefe 
is a *’ Coast of BOheveningugn,*' by William, in which the„a^ , 
tHghtly,agitsted> 'Is 'lighted -by' the hues 'crf' twihght, 

' small 'in" wMeh'iah feinted' 'by Adrie^* ''^^fhia' 
oottfinh the etatnaomt^w^ to the eadiitencer of some re 
between^'>lh8wa,' is 

'':X' 
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anotliGt* Hg waa bora in Leaden in 1610. **A8 ho 
Woil Bailing on tho sea/' says Houbraken, he fotmd means 
o^^ntcring the service of the States on board I smidi 
. employed in carrying orders to the fleet. Being thorongtil^ 
ac^qainted with the construction of ships, their rigging, and 
trim of the sails, he set about drawing with a pen upon paper 
^or white canvas all the vessels in the roads, large and smalli 
and finished by grouping together entire fleets upon a Single 
sheet. As soon as he hoard that a battle was about tO tzdee 
place, he embarked forthwith with the sole design of being 
„ present at the engagement, and so that he might make accu- 
rate sketclles of the various details. To give greater play to 
Ms talents and courage, the states of Holland placed a brig at 
his disposal, and* ordered the commander to carry him to 
whichever point of the action he wished,* Hj) was then seen 
braving all the perils of a naval engagement, going and 
coming from place to place, now in the midst of the enemy, 
and now amongst his own countrymen. Admiral Qpdam was 
astonished to see a man risk his life in pursuit of any glory « 
except that to be obtained by arms. He invited Van de Velde 
to dine with him in his cabin, and on the very same day, two 
hours after the painter had tal^ his departure, the vessel w'as 
blown up. lie was present also at the battle which took place 
between the English and Dutch, under the command of Monk 
and Dc Ruyter, in sight of Ostend, in 1 G66, and wliich lasted 
for three days* with surprising fury, Neither of the fleets 
made a single movement which Van de Velde did not sketch 
with singular fidelity. These drawings were made by order of the 
States, and supplied them with ample infcitmation regarding 
the manccuvres and conduct of their officers. It appears that 
the fame of them reached England also. Charles II. invited 
him to enter his service, and after the death of that prince he 
continued to execute, under James II., official drawings that 
circumstances sometimes made doubly valuable. He died at 
London, in 1666, and was buried in St. James’s Church. 

Such was the father of the painter, whose history we are 
about to write. The passion of the latter for the sea and 
ships, and his hautical knowledge, were, as w^e see, hereditary. 
William Van de Velde tlio younger was born, as was also 
Adrian, at Amsterdam, in 1633, His master was an able 
painter and a skilful engraver, Simon de VUeger, who mostly 
occupied himself in sea piece.s. The elder Van de Velde 
could only teach his son the elements of design, for he had t 
not given any attention to painting till he was advanced in 
life, and had then only met wdth moderate success. His 
choice of Simon do VUeger was an excellent one, sb that the 
first sea pieces sent by AVllUani Van de Velde to his father, 
who was then at London, astonished the wjiole court. James 
II, was so pleased with them, that he made him come to 
London, and settled a handsome pension upon him. Like 
most great artists, he speedily attained to the eminence which 
has made his name illustrious. There are paintings signed by 
him in 1667, when he was only in his twenty-fourth year, and 
even prior to that date, which are exquisite In every point of 
view, without mannerism, real chefs-d'oeuvre of art, in wffiieh 
art is nowhere visible, and nature everywhere. Trora the 
very beginnmg he displayed his predilection for the represen- 
tation of calms, of those tranquil, unruffled waters; which 
i^carcely smile imdcr tbc breath of wind, and which, under a 
clcOT sky, and in the full light of the sun, resemble a brilliant 
C^et, sightly wrinkled at its borders, 

' Van de Velde did wonders w'lth very scanty materials. " 
^ having at his disposal the splendid elements which 

Jjorrain put in motion^ w ithout having before his eyes 
thOBO,I^ian palaces, tbo*»o projecting colomiadcswh&h served 
ijf views of the French painter, he knew 

>i^W. to give the appearance of di*«tance to the ,baek]^duiad of 
,wke the ocfjtm retreat, as it were, the 
show the hprikon. The level line of tlie horixim rfaeW io 
imtrast witli.the rp^ cloud, the stiffiife of the 

masts by the 

of the>«^imprpbrl®^$Sten^ by the sw^ 

are;tW by„which,V^'* ^ 

Telde has bedi enabldi # itidWt tliod even who liaye neyer 


seen the sea, If sometimes a sand banl^ Of a grou|> of flsher* 
men, or the head of j»iettJ* iii pJte-vroxk dt off of Ms 

composition, oftenef Still he commends Ms 
the background, and puts nothing ih ihe Tor^ground, i>ut a 
little angry surge, or a buOy tossed by the tide, so that 
the greater part of his cativaS appears to have been painted 
not from the shore, but frpta a vessel at anchor. With ineahs 
apparently so limited, Von de Velde has, however, produced 
splendid pictures, as captivating to the eye as they are agree- 
able to the mind; full of pleasrure for those who love art, and 
full of delight ibr those who love the sea. 

The secret of these impressions la simple truth— truth Which 
hesoughffand rendered with paSsioh* Owing to persevering 
and assiduous study, he possessed in the highest possible degree 
ell the elements of which talent In ‘a painter of sea-pieces is 
composed. He knew all about ships, thoroughly understood 
the working of them, and coiild repeat the names of every 
rope, pulley, aqd sail. As he was able to distinguish each kind 
of ship from every other at a glance, he enabled the ^spectator 
also to distinguish them in his paintings by the diversity 
of , their forms— oblong, slender, bulging, or flattened ; by the 
difference of their masts, or the si»e of their topsails ; by the 
colour of their canvas, now unbleached white, now brown, 
and now black. But k was not only by these details that ho 
caused each vaiiety to be recognised — but also by the toufc 
ensembJCf the general outline and eharaeter, iq fact —for every 
variety has its own — well marked too. He perceived and 
expressed'^ admirably the majesty of the man-of-war, the 
elegance of the frigate, the magnificence of the yacht, the 
agility of the brig, the coquetry of tlio schooner, and the 
coarseness of the lugger-boat; 

His figures, too, were drawn with the highest talent, and 
yet with the most charming simplicity. This is one of the 
points in which he excels Backuysen. He had bestowed 
the closest attention upon everything relating to the sailor. 
He knew and could depict admirably Ms gestures, his atti- 
tudes, his dress, and i-hat rolling gait which he insensibly 
acquires from the habit of walking on the heaving deck. But 
it was in painting the sea itself fhat Van d^ Velde rose to the 
full height of his genids. The sea was toklm^ not a treacherous 
element, but an adored mistress } he loved and admired 
everything about it— its qaprices, its fantastic movement, its 
smiles and caresses, its fury and thunder. His own temperor 
ment, however, made him prefer the calm. It was while in a 
state of rest that he imitated the waters of the ocean with 
most effect, whether in those light ripples, that feeble undu- 
lation, which the Dutch call kahheUm/^ and which dies out 
with a low' noise on the fine sand of the beach, or when in 
greater agitation they throw up fringes of foam, which fly 
back in pearly clouds from the dark sides of the ships. 
His water, truthful and transparent, does not possess the hard 
tint of green and blue, such as is seen in the Mediterranean ; 
it is yellowish and light, like the seim of the north ; th® iMgo 
is in general cold, unless when 'iwmed by a ray of the 
setting sun. 

♦ Let us add that these fine sea pieces of Van de Velde', are 
crowned by brilliant skies, light, silvery, and separated ^om 
the eye by boundless plains of atmosphere. The clouds, whicb 
play so prominent a part in all paintings of this 
because on the form which the painter gives them demmds 
the disposition of the lines and their Sigreeable varied, r-in 
Van de Voldc^s works possess rate beauty. N6t only if the 
grouping haH>y and fkilfhlly contrasted, hot only is the 
outline vtell chosen, and^h^pvtr bik t^ey JjOBsess 

admirable lightness. They V^peat' ^ich 

traverse" the landscapes 'of i|4u- 

Toinaie^ hy the 'nua, riie 

•to 'pel^ection' ! « NiAodjr,'*', 

dmW'-f' ftk,r, ,«r liaa-fi«udie4 tltow v/Uk-piiei^ 

WTO Velde the yc«uy[W^' 

Mi'dlt' of the'1%idn«i|'*er<-i''KgU ; 



ciifiie4 itt to of tbo riYor to obsem 

the i^ed aifteni^itDice of tlie heave^. This Wn relate^ that 
Vi^ iToldeiYe&t out ia every sort of wither, Aae oir wet* 
sn^ that he took with, him large sheets of blub paper which h© 
eovered with black and white. An artist will easily perceive 
the object of this proceeding. Van do Velde called tjiesc ex- 
peditions in his Dutch, gohv^ a-shmin^^ going to. make a 
review of the sky*'^ ♦' 

Horace Walpole, in Anecdotes of Painting/' inform® us that 
the pension given by Charles II. to William Van dc Velde the 
younger, amounted, like that of hie father, to £100 sterling. 
Mr. Kiwalson, an antiquary, found in the last centuiy the 
original of the patent which conferred these pensions both 
on fiither and son, and communicated this valuable document 
to Mr. Vertue, who collected the materials for Walpole^s work. 
Prom it we leara that William Van de Velde, senior, was 
employed in designing naval battles for the king's private use, 
and to hH^pn was committed the task of colom*ing those same 
drawings. The terms of the letters patent, t granting their 
pehsiiHis, seem to imply that the son was occuiiied only in the 
colouring of his father's drawings; but perhaps we should 
interpret thO expression “putting into colours" to mean more 
than this, and make them refer to the son’s talent for painting 
sca-pieccs when the father could only draw them. It was in 
the year 1675 that this double pension w'as bestowed on the 
Van do Veldes, and the date is valuable as it enables us to fix 
the precise period, or nearly so, at which the painter left 
Amsterdam to settle in London. He was then forty- two 
years of ago. * 

The residence that both chose at London W'as peculiarly 
well adapted tdlhe requirements of tlieir profession as well as 
to their own tastes. Tliey lodged at Green^vich, and had the 
continual movement of ships and boats, which is always gomg 
on in that part of the river, ^constantly under their eyes. 
Hence their profound knowledge of all nautical usages, of the 
smallest and ’most minute formalilies^of the seit, if we may 
use the expression ; hence, too, their exactness in all the details. 
What is said of Iluysdael with regard to trees, might be said 
of Van de VelcH^vith regard to ships. As the great land- 
scape painter never put oak leaves on the branches of a lime 
tree, so the marine painter never fasttned the sails of a brig 
to the masts of a schooner. T(^ study the works of Van de 
Velde is almost to study a course of navigation. 

Here is a “ Frigate about to set sail," The wind appears to 
freshen, but the sea, although a little agitated, still reveals in 
the distance its tranquillizing horizon. A three-decker is at 
anchor. In the background an armed frigate, witli all her 
sails shaken out, is making ready to gain the offing. The 
sun . has Just risen, apd a boat full of passengers is rowing 
tplsmrdb kor, mid she is only awaiting its arrival to set sail. 
In th© distance are various ships of different sizes gradually 
fading from the sight. The frigate, however, is the principal 
object of the picture, ahd is drawn and painted with extraor- 
dinary care, oven in its minutest details. And this minute- 
ness, which in painting a storm would be wholly out of 
place, her© becomes a charm ; for if you, like-the painter, aro 


* William Gilpin’s “Three Essays upon the Beautiful, Pic- 
turesque, &c. a rare but oxcoUont work. 


t It may bo interesting to give the exact terms of it. “ Charles 
the Second, by the grace of God, &c. Whei’cas w'ec have thought 
fit, to allo^ the salary of one hunc^ri^d pounds per annum unto W. 
Van do Velde the elder, for taking and making draughts of sea- 
figl^ ; and the like salary of one buudred pounds per annum unto 
Van do V^d© the younger, for putting the said draughts into 
^^iiours, • our jpertiouler use; our will and pleasure is, and we 
ido' hereby authoHae and require you to issue your orders for the 
^j^eseniand future establMnuent of the said salaries, to the aforesaid 
ife Van the younger, to he paid unto one or other of them 

g.pur pleasure, and for ^ doing this shall ho your sufficient 


discharge. •; Given undeif our privy seal at our palace 
tiSe iiOth of Febv?uary» in the 26th year of our 
' Chicles, 'll. dated his 





on© of the sp^tators on ahhre, and have no Mend on board, 
or no peraonal mterest in the departure oif tha ^itel, it ia hut 
nattmM that you should admire all her beauties, the 
which adorns its bows, the order and neatness whieh^^eign 
throughoutt the polish of the masts, the, teutnesa o? ^ 
swigging, and, in short, all the harness of this 'steed of wood 
and iron, which is about to walk the wide waters, and is 
brushed up before its departure. 

There is a. superb Admiralty yacht, bearing the anhs of 
Amsterdam sculptured upon her, and carrying the admiral's, 
flag at her atem. She is passing between two ships of 
which salute her, and she returns it. Van de Velde has 
imitated perfectly the white smoke of the cannon; we see it 
glide over the level surface the water, in great round 
masses, which contrast admirably with the straight line of the 
sea. Fine clouds moving slowly along the sky, cast huge 
shadow's on the ocean, and create splendid contrasts ; all the 
artifices of chiaroscuro lend animation to a scene in which 
all is |ranquillity ; thw eye is pleased and the attention 
awakened, and yet the spectator is not withdrawn ibom the 
profound emotions With which the painter has endeavour^ 
to inspire him. . ^ , 

But suddenly the sky is overcast ; tlie sea, sb peaceful a 
minute ago, 'begins to growl; the wind whistles sharply, and 
already a long belt of dark clouds seem to unite the sky and 
water ; a furious gale sets in from the north-west* We are at 
the entrance of thfj^exel ; ships great and small are slrugglipg 
against the storm, m the attempt to reach the port. Amongtt 
them passes a packet-boat lighted by a solitary gleam of siii*^ 
shine, and splashed by the rising foam. Another ray of light 
flicketing out through an opening in the clouds shows us the 
coast of Holland, w'hese grey and delicate tone contrasts well 
with the sombre colours of the rest of the picture, and in 
the touch of the painter accords admirably with the nature of 
his subject. Here is no longer the complacent and brilliant 
execution of the paintings which represent calms, but the 
broader and freer pencil which tears open the clouds, whitens 
the sails, and boldly expresses the form of the waves, and is ‘ 
os much agitated as the seadtself. 

We must remark, neverthqjess, that for William Vah do 
Velde to paint a storm is an exceptional case. What we 
have just now been describing i$ rather the approach of 
the storm than the storm itself; and Jl^erhaps indeed this 
is the most poetic coursi^ to follow, for the^ imuigmatiOn Of 
the spect&tor is then becoming heated, hnd ia hecomhlg 
Impatient for the termination of the scone. m 

eight pictures in Sir .liobert Peel's collection, Virb- a h^yy 
rolling sea, and over it a cloud hanging veiV' IbW ddign 
casts a dark shadow, which threatens the poor dshetmeh'a 
barks terribly, and W'hich, as M. Waagen reoiarks^^pfOngly 
remiiids us of Homer’s line; “ And from the height of wlo 
heavens light plunged upon the earth.” We can hardly sht^ 
out some feeling of anxiety from our breasts on seeing these, 
frail boats tossed between the descending clouds and the 
uprismg waves. But Van de Velde departs from hie natural 
course when he depicts storms : hj is more at home in painting 
the sea at rest. It is over these tranquil plains thnt h© 
best put in motion the few and simple elements of which hik 
great effects are made up— the line of the horizon, the clotida 
forming like chains of mountains, and the rig^g ^ the 
O tilers have endeavoured in their compositions ip fill space ; 
Van de Velde seeks to paint it. To o;^up immensity on the 
canvas, to roll out Infinity upon a fiat surface, such has haen 
his preoccupation, or rather his genius. For this he passed hi# 
life uifon the water ; he made open boats his studio, andi|fw 
a considerable distance in this way to see De Euyter's 
caulked, Mid went down the Thames in the same "" 
nearly ©Very day topfy avlsit iq his old and familiar/ 
the ocean waves. In Van de Velde's eyes the sea w^^a 
classic and convenlaonid pwsonage represented hy 4 J 


•bnl; ocean such as na^ ^ 
pwitos of an 





THE W0RK|uq|!i!»WOTNT^MASTBB8. 

( kft-iwTer. tjto title wttl the p^ii wWnhhs hed.weeiyed wU lid^ted ^ 

ftont Clwri«» n. oompiued Mm. from time to tinw. to poM pM&ted.' «t ow who. 0m Ermsli'Wift%|^ floote i«i 

o^«ial picture, if wo may ^»o th© jexpreil«ion--ri|eet^it^ot the. place wtoo €ha»leajIL.w«il ,t© 
ranged 90 as to please the eye, but according to the tttlw bf represented in thl plettwie aet of atepsdng oiirbMd h» 
taeto or the caprices of the admiral— yessels which, to. aecure yacht Home Walpole inframe ^s, that two obmiiikktoiiers 
hUtprioal accuracy, should fuldl a certain duty, or be sketched of the Admiralty agreed fo beg it pf the king, to^cut it in two, 
at a certain moment. Many of these compositions may still and each to take a part. The planter, in whose pa^^Saeace they 
be seen at Hampton Court Horace Walpole informs us that concluded this wise treaty, took away the pictuio, and con« 
at Buckingham palace there was one representing the Battle cealed it till the king’s death, when he ofoed it tp Biwlfinohj 
of.Solebay, which Van de Velde thei elder painted from nature, the printseller (from Whom Vertue had the ^ory), for finwacore 

or perhaps we should rather say od vivum, haying attended pounds. Bulloch took time to oonsider, and returning to 
the engagement in a light sloop by order of the Duke of the purchase, found the picture sold frw W guineaaw ' 



A CALM.- “FUOM A PAINTING BY W. VAN BE VELDE, 


York.^ Weiflbrodjf Captain Balllic, and several English 
engravers, have preserved some of these composiiiona, belong- 
ing ^th to the father and the son, though none of them were 

'* ** Several are at Hampton Court, and at Hinchiiibrook. At 
Hoakingham Eou*e was a view of Solehay fight, With a long 
Van de Velde, by order of the Duke of York, 
engagetoent in a smsai vessel <y 

|; Weiflbrod, designer and ongravei , was horn at Ham- 

and very young to Baris, for the pur|^ hot. 
engrave, for he had already acg^iirkd thl aS, but to 
' ®f John Oeorge Wfile, who 

lay in sdisiiiteA 
Wh in ativefy' and'Mgoi^filr'' 

"fe W^ ' ihereiibre, m 

whfijh hM ^idub;w 


wards it was in possession of Mr. St^pe, a merchant retiied 
into Oxfordshire.” 

William Van de Velde died in l^don in 1707^ as stated in 
the following inscripUon :— 

Oulielmns Van de Veli^, junior, 

Navluzn ei prospeotuum nM^narum , - 

Btob8ingttlaromi»llhfc<^^BI»^t^^ ^ • 

A Oarolo et Jacobb fiecundo Magnm Brimntdmyiaji^^ ^ 
Annua meroe^ donatus. ^ 

Obiit fi April, A.i. 1707 , V 

. ■ 'Aetatis ittgt, 74 ' ' , ^ 

'Wtewn'ia 

;W» WiprtW 

, _jf 





W dfiim pr hit s]xiiai^%i^ m , 

Bketiehed kk skiai m 

«eeik to soil in tWidr.'^ We tolglvt 
oddf km tl^ ; i^onds id Wilillain Xmi^ Veldk M^Hke 
tkktoc^Bni^nidaelt they hevetihe sanlebeaulilhl ^rni, tke same 
Bgi^shle imsesr idetuirto^ and contoaste^ any 

aieotolionkf iln^an^^ They hare also the same motion 
and lightness; they even seem charged with rain, but are 
never hehty, and we almost fancy we can see them blown 
ahmg by the .wind* ** William Van de Velde,” continues 
Lebrttoi^ ‘Ms the first who rendered calm waters naturally, the 
sky^ the fiehing«boats, the vessels, and all other spectacles 


are as rare as they ai^e valu«ble*” Van de V^Wki Sn’^hte 6ld 
age; painty ‘toady historical batites in «iiglhfid| kWisSi Haye a 
reddish tone, add are not much thought of; hentS Ihdy are 
distinguished in Holland by the epithet of 
In England, the admiration of the younger Vmi dOTekde ’ 
has for a long period known no bounds. Sir J oshua Eeyitolds, ^ 
when president of the Royal Academy, said, in speaktog of hitoi'j 
that another Raphael might be born, but not another Vaii'^db ' 
Velde. The very exaggeration of this sentitoent would hAv^ 
been sufficient to immortalme him of whom It was uttertd^ 
even if his works had not really possessed surpassing cXceUencev 
Mote complete than Backhuysen, as delicate Snd os iUlvery 



which the sea offers to our view. He is a disheartening model 
for those who wish to practise his branch of art. His pictures 


Adrian Van do Velde, Pastoral Scenes ” os they wore then 
' eilldl, in an able manner, though a little too delicately, perhaps. 
Ruy«dacl, Rarl Dnjmdin, Bynaker, Weirottci^oU the, landscape 
painleto. and, above all, who had an eye to the picturesque- 
hive beeh reudtoid hjr KW with great felicity. He is liable to 
ceuiure^hoitoiiilfdtr ndt ha^ »ke to the objects 

SO as <n eiisble us to distiogul^h the restive 
mehk to tito rent more 

idore Ifou; Weishtod leaves leas to ihe chances 

of crts|m«ss ; his gravsi seUtoi to taie in at qntje the forms over 
wWjph it, has to run. ® htokoii' Itoes, shqrt and waved m 

by^'k ^ato.|dy *and skilfiil' tomd, 


to toti 1 


as Bubbels, more brilliant and more powerful thau V^ <^yeh, 
far superior in every way to Bonaventura, . Williani Van , do 

reproduction of wild rustic seenes, and rugged, undnlattng ground 
—toe chalky hills, and unclothed soil of a Huysmani^too . brush* 
wood of a Waterloo— toe irregular and gnarled trunks of Buys* 
dad’s old oaks, studded with tufte of Mkge— the hugW; plants 
which fiourish in toe foreground ^ 

last of all those sandy hiltot^s, balf^ohWpd by^^ to^ andgtaw* 
which Wynants, and after him Adrian Vhh 4 ^ Vto, painted with ^ 
80 much grace and devbto* igeiabtod hestoWed great care on|^' 
management of the ^amd^dU hlaloh to white, so, as M 
BoftnesB to thoto change Vhkh W 





THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 


Velde is the painter of .the see. When goring on hii oanyas, 
and on his alone, wo can almost fancy wo feel the spray on pur 
faces, and snuff in the strong odour of the tar. 

John Smith, in his catalogue of the works of the most 
eminent painters, sets down the number of works known as 
William Van de Velde's at 262/ seven-eighths of vriiich are 
in private collections in England, the pointer's adopted 
country. In enumerating the pictures, we shall follow a 
different method of classification. First we shall take a run 
through the public galleries. 

Hampton Court, so rich in the works of masters of every 
school, Contains eight of Van de Velde’s paintings : — a sea- 
piecc in his Majesty’s Gallery ; in the Queen’s Presence 
Chamber— two sea-ffghts between the English and Dutch; 
a calm sea ; three burning fieets ; the English fleet attacking 
the Dutch fleet in a harbour. 

^ The famous Dulwich Gallery, near London, contains four 
— three calms, and one fresh breeze. 

The Pinacotheca at Munich contains two — a calm and a 
storm. ’ ** 

The Museum at the Hague — two calms. 

The Amsterdam Muse.im contains six— the capture of the 
English vessel, ** the Royal Prince that of four ships of the. 
line ; these two paintings are pendants, and are considered 
some of the most finished of his works. “ View of Amster- 
dam," a very fine production ; two calms, and a stormy sea 
with vessels in full sail. 

The gallery of the Louvre contains only one— a culm ; but 
many deny the authenticity of this altogether, and attribute it 
to Van de Velde’s master, Simon dc Vlicger. 

These are almost all that arc to be met with in the public 
galleries. In the private collections they are more numerous, 
abpve all in England, where Van de Velde was held in such 
high estimation. * 

^ ITie Duke of Devonshire has one at Chats worth— a calm ; 
and ai his villa at Chiswick, a stormy sea covered with ships 
—a painting warmly lighted, and possessing very striking 
effects. ^ 

Sir Robert Peel’s collection contains eight of Van de Velde’s 
paintings— a sea covered with ships of war, barks in the back 
ground, and a coaster in the foreground, a fine painting, dated 
1657 ; a calm sea, in the foreground a lighter, and two frigates 
in the distance— this picture is valued at £300 ; a coast with 
large vessels and figures — this bears the name of the artist, it 
is 1661, Snd cost £500 ; the coast of Schcvellngen while 
the sea is slightly agitated — this contains a great number of 
^ figures by Adrian Van de Velde ; it is one of the finest of the 
Duteh school, and cost £800 ; the coast of Holland, fishing- 
boat in the offing — a delicate, silvery painting, one of the most 
car^ully-f^ished of the master ; a view of Texel during rain, 
the sea violently agitated, "bad weather — a work full of variety, 
and displaying very striking effect. 

The Bridgewater GallSy contains six of Van de Velde’s 
works— a view of the entrance of the Texel during a violent 
gale, a magnificent specimen, full of poetry and truth ; a ship- 
wreck ; view of a coast during a dead calm ; sea-fight — the 
‘♦Prince lloyol’* surrendering to the Dutch fleet,— this pos- 

siognomy pf the beasts, and arc true and faithful expressious of 
the original. 

. Weisbrod retired to Hamburgh towards the year 1780, if wc may 
ju^ge from the date which appears upon hJs engravings, and there 
i^gravcd several iandsenpes of his own composition, but ho could 
imt avoid i^^nutating the masters wliose works ho had iv^producod* 
i|:o;arjpan$ed his ruins in the style of Breenbcrg, pastoral 

the mtmnor of Berghcm ; but one could ^iot say of his 
What Was 4id of Bula^r and Host, that he l«d one to 
mnrt? fixim his talents. Weisbrod eoUld never coiaplete an 
<|f«graVhig;:Baid and the cckbra^d Xiobas, 

gave the with the burinid many of hW etchings, 

partiealiw^ the FUght into Egypt" after Tenkiw^ the Jand^ 
scapW'afttT' 4^ and two ‘‘ Yiuyri' in ihe 

.composition. Re 'died, ' me#! 
^,0hahly, Hamburgh; thehwtiK^turir^;;'^-,' . 


sessea great vigour of touch | and the ^tuffe of the Prince 

Koyal." *■ ' '■ 

The collection of Sir Abraham Hume oontaios d great battle 

between the English and Duteh fleetS'in n, alight Inreeae* 

liord Ashburton’s collection eontaina “ The FlotiUa/'^ 
from ifehe Talleyrand seoUection, celebrated for the great num# 
ber of vessels of-every variety which are crowded into it upon 
a sea smooth as glass. 

Mr. J. H. Hope’s collection contains two “ Agitated Seas." 

There are great numbers of them in other private ooUectiiOne 
in various parts of England, but to enumerate them would be 
tedious,, if it were not useless. They are nearly all heirlomns, 
that pass and have passed for generations, from father to son, 
and are in some sense as much fixtures as the houses that 
cover them. It is a matter of more interest to learn the value 
which Van dc Velde's works have boVlie at lome of the princi* 
pal picture sales on the Continent. * 

M. Julienne’s sale, 1767. " A sea piece," price L^39 Uvres ;* 
another, 300 livres. 

Duke de Choiscul’s sale, 1772. Throe 'paintings of Van de 
\elde : “A Calm," with several vessels under sail, valued at 
879 livres ; another, “ A Calm Sea," in the background some 
ships, in the foreground near the sand some fishermen’s boats, 
759 livres ; “ Calm water,” in the middle of which appears a 
large barque under full sail, and in the background several 
boats in the roadstead ; in the foreground a jetty, below which 
was a boat with several sailors ; price 1,700 Uvrea* 

The Blondcl de Gagny sale, 1776. ‘‘A calm Sea," on 

Which are several fishermen’s boats and ^vessels under ,sail, 
price 470 livres. 

Prince de Conti’s sale, 1777. "A Calm Sea," with vessels 
under sail and small boats filled with figures, 3,151 livres ; ♦♦ A 
Sea piece," wdth several boats, 1,260 Uvres*; another, a^ pen- 
dant to the above, also representing a sea pieCc— several 
fishing-boats, with sailors walking in the water, 861 livres. 

The llandon de Boisset sale, 1777. " Calm Sea," with 

vessels and boats containing a great number of figures, price 
8,051 livres ; " A Coast ’’ — a man walking on the sand, vessels 
imder sail, and a boat, price 5,600 livres. ** 

The Partlot sale, 1783.* "View of Texel;" several boats 
containing the chief magistrates of the states in Holland ; in 
the background, a great number of boats and barques ; price 
2,400 Uvres. 

The Lenglier sale, 1788. " View of a great extent of Sea," 
in which vessels of all sizes are to be .seen ; in the fore(pround 
a barque afloat, and two men caulking her sides { farther on 
three sailors going on board a three-masted vessel whish Is 
firing a signal-gun for departure ; price 1,400 UnreS. 

Duke de PrasUn’s sale, 1798. "View of a Calm 
covered with a fleet of more than forty vessels) barques, 
and long*boatB, £280. 

llobil sale, 1801, " View of Texel same* as the former 
one; £120, 

Van Leyden sale, 1804. "View of a Ca^ Sea"— boats, 
merchant vessels, and passenger-boats, with more than fifty 
figures, whose action is admirable, £32. 

BoUreuc sale, 1812. "View of Texel,” the sea eofered 
with ships and lighters ; a sequel t^|j|lbe two former vieVrs of 
the same place ; £120. 

The Clos sale, 1812. "Great expaa^ of 0ea In' edtm 
weather," covered by a large fieett to the, rifiht, 
ground, a man-oftwar is firing a andMhjneuayird 
are directing their oourse In a four-^aTed OtiWr 

vessels, to which a trumpet announces tbe&r I ' ; 

Laperi^e sale, 1617. "View of. a 

£360; . W . W'.'.' ■ 

Jjaperi^r^ sal(^,l823« "A Sea piece," yrith a hurign 
some merchant-v^cis* igid fishing.boatt, ‘£180* '' 

Hw!! Ghevalier Bmrd’s sal^, 1883, " View^f 
wssi^er^everalliu^ 
t|f ^ maim i 
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0^'*' tovwiil with Sihl|>t of war, m^z«ltaiiltea,^Og«iit ytohtit, the BagrUah, Frfitu^ and Batch engaged j aailors in one place 

bariplee, lottg*»baat$, and light gigs ; £200 j <*A Shore in 5^*1- hauling at the ropes or ahifting the sails, aaen In the water 

lattdi^'dOw water the ebh t f the tide has left a^boat stranded struggling for life, a boat rowing towards the admiral^s veasel ; 

on the beach, which StHnedshermen arc striving to launch; two on some of the decks the combatants are engaged hand to 

^hermenon the shore, a dog barking, and a man dragging a hand, smoke and shot , are issxiing ftom the port%oles, and 

piece, of wood which has been thrown up by the aea f £60. some of the vessels are on fire. This is one of Tan de Velde's 
the Buke de Berti's sale, 1887. “ The Sea in a Calm finest works. It was sold for £800. # 

several bogts, one of them wfth a great number of men on Tordicn and Heris sale, 1843. “A Fleet Setting Sail the 
boa^ setting out for the herring fishery, a ship of war, fisher- sea covered with ships, vessels of war, merclfiantmen, boats, 
n^en launching a boat $ £92 10s. &c. ; £340. ** A Calm two ships and a boat — the Sailors on 

I Heris de Bruxelles sile, 1841. ** A Oalm;” « group of boats deck variously occupied ; to the right two fishing-boats near 

in the Mulder Zee— a frigate af anchor, a small boat with the sjiore, two ships of war, and sails in the distance ; 

fishermen, and a boat sailing towards the‘ other vessels scat- £400. 

tered along the coast; £390. “The Zuider Zee a calm, a Van de Velde never engraved, but he has left several draw- 
frigate setting sail, and making towards the offing ; two ings Executed with great skill, both with the pen and with 

fishermen near a boat preparing to draw their nets ; in the wash,— outluies sufficient to show him the state of the sea, 

back grohnd a three-decker at anchor; £236. the shape of a ship, or the appearance of the clouds. There 

Count Peregaux's sale, 1841. “A Sea fight ; " three fleets, are two of them in the Jjouvre.' 


JEAN JOUVENET, 


About the middle of the sixteenth century, a painter and 
sculptor, presumed to have come originally from Italy, took 
up his abode at Eouen. He was the ancestor of several gene- 
rations of distinguished artists, and the grandfather of Jean 
Jouvenet, who was born at lloucn in 1644. 

Jean received his first lessons in art in his father’s house, 
and w^as then sent -to study at Paris under Lebrun, who was 
at that time in his glory. Poussin had yielded the palm to 
him, and Le Sueur was dead. 

Voltaire, in his ^*'Age of Louis XIV.,” speaks of Jouvenet’s 
first attempts inLObrun’s studio thus: “Jouvenet is not, as 
A^enville says, an artist without a master, rough heum by 
the first lessons of Laurent his father. I believe even that 
he acquired a taste for the great machines of licbrun, since ha 
laboured with him for twenty years, with several intervals, 
from 1661 to 1680. But be not disquieted regarding the 
originality qf his genius and the future of his style, lie will 
take from his master, who is doubtless an able practitioner as 
well as an inventive composer, nothing but breadth and ease 
in execution, knowledge of technical processes, and tlie details 
of arrangement in complicated subjects.” 

While painting from models in the Academy or in the 
studio of Lebrun, Jouvenet often aided his master in the 
ceilings opyerscdllos, for he had learnt his trade right speedily. 
There ie- hardly a doubt that he cojild paint from his very 
ehUdhqod, and that hemever thought of anything else, *Keal 
painters receive tWr "education from a palette and a few 
booklet Cbnversinl With men and odntcmplating nature. 
Jouvenet, however, gave ho evidence of individuality in his 
style till about the year 1672. .In 1673, wheq twenty-nine 
yeaiis of age, hh carried off the Academy's second priae ; and 
in the same year he executed the “kfay painting” for the 
Goldsmiths* Company of Paris, so called because during the 
whole of that montli exhibited In the portico of the 

church of Ndtre Bame. The goldsmiths presented it to the 
oathedndi where, fortunately, it may still be seen,— “The^ 
of the Pardlytic/*— in the choir above the statues. . 

The May painting met Wl^ imumse success amongst the 
ubUCf and i^m;thls time the young artist's populUTity was 
eyowid^ubi^fW asked permission to engrave his 

Vhrk4i begged of him anew to labour at the 

Veriiai^eS ulpdrdtl^. ha 1676, he was elected a member of 

the 'Oeitidimv* ' '' ' ' 

ik in^ it m* About t)^ peiiad that he 

]di^i0e9^ He wee 

king'iuthe Pshua 
; 4wil bi* pWwMiiott of 


Upon canvas 30 feet long, and 28 feet broad, he painted hiS 
“Jesus healing the Sick,” a work which contains all Jouve- 
liet's defects as well as all his excellences. The shadows at© 
thrown rather angularly, the figures are lively— a little vulgar ' 
in form perhaps, but full of warmth and motion. It would 
have been impossible to have shown a larger amount of 
knowledge in the drawing, more animation in the action, or 
more fire in the execution. The arrangement is picturesque, 
and the effects of the light and shade are broad and well cou- 
trusted . The five years following he was occupied in exe- 

cuting his celebrated works, — “ Isaac blessipg Jacob,” for 
the Museum of llouen; “ The Nunc Dimittis,'' for the 
Jesuits; “The Family of Darius;'* “Louis XIV, healing 
the King's Evil.” The latter was painted in competition with ^ 
Antony Ooypel, Halle, and the brothers Boullqngue, but the - 
gold medal was awarded to Jouvenet by the judge, the Abbd 
de St. Iliequier, Lebrun died at the qge of seventy-one, in 
1690, and Jouvenet at once assumed the position of heqdof 
the French school. Louis XIV. to mark his sense of his 
merits, conferred upon him a pension of two hundred litres per 
annum, and after he had finished the paintings in the Chape.1 
of VerBaillcs, it was increased to five hundred. He also- 
determined to send the artist to Italy at ihe expense of the# 
state, but, whether owing to illness or negligence, Jouvenet 
never availed himself of the offer. 

The “ Kesurrectlon of Lasorus ” is one of Jouveiiet's finest 
paintings. “Jouvenet,” says the quaint historian. Jlpnteil, 
“so closely applied himself to th^ rending of Jb® tJ3^at 

it would have been marvellous if he had not u|M^lts 

most picturesque pa^e. This page ip^ever (ieai^s t6 idtfii|ht 
him ; he never ceases to sketch it in thought, W qplowr it^ to 
enlarge it, to embellish it. At^last is s«»dd^ly^ WpcUed 

take up his brushes and paint. What has he sein ? iMtam 
has been dead many days ; his body lies buried in a sepulchre 
hewn in the rock; Jesus appears in the neighbourhood ; the 
sister of Lazarus, beautiful firom her age, her pailiness, her 
tears, cornea to Jesus to ask him' to restore her brother to 
life,— and here is the most touching of sc^es. Jesus stands 
in the midst, taller than those around him ; his ikee shining 
with almighty power; Son of the Author of Natu’re— he is 
about to suspend its laws. ’^He advances, he boiii's slightly | 
he stretches out his arms towsrds the base of the rpek ; h^ 
calls Laagnik, ^ Lazarus, "arise 1 ' tho^men who had enteif^ 
the sepulchre with torehet^ to open the shrdud, fall h^ 
stupiBed, ^not kt thik of {he dead, but at the istgl^ of 
living,, lsia^.\hreathe»' though livid lijps, 

^ ah(fily ; 

has 

a4mic#loi whh' the fnm 
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•iptwUWi ■who #*6 acctatomed to the ■wohdeifhl worke of tk^ 
divine mseter. If it bo not here, wheve is the skill of a gr«rt 

pitinting^’* 

It is in this picture* which Duchange and many others have 
engraved* Jouvenei has painted his own portrait and those 
of his daughters; between two columns to tbe right* and amidst 
the spectators. ' The ^painting of “ The Money Changes driven 
from tho Temple was the first of the series* which, by the 
kufg*s order* was completed in 1702, with “The Miraculous 
Praught of Fishes/' In order to represent the fisherman and 
his crew naturally, Jouvenet made a journey to Dieppe, and 
brought back the fine studies which axe found in the vfork. 
When Louis XIV. saw these splendid paintings he was in 
ecstasies* and caused them to be reproduced in tapestry at the 
Gobelins. 

In 1709 we find Jouvenet still labouring at Versailles with 
all the perseverance atod energy of youth. But his sanguine 


ttlmit M muoh de^tterity M «v«,lw4 
other. The paining whieh. k* tku» fimvk«!d witk kkt.left l|fn4‘ 
u “ ’The Death of St. Erancie,” at preaent iit the i>f 

Rouen. Holbein, ■we'believe, ia the only other wrtilt waa 

thus able to paint with both haiidSr 
Jouvenit now resumed his worki and with his left ^and 
executed several cotnpositlons— ^amongst others the deeprations 
of the ceiling of the Second Chasuber of Inquests el the Bar* 
liament of Kouen. lie was in th^ habit of signing these wprks 
J. Js, d<^cimte deztrd^ ^inUM pinait 
All this made a great noise* and the mgent himself came to 
see Jouvenet in his studio at the Quatre Nations. Sebastian 
Ricci* during his travels in France, also visited him. The cour^* 
tiers and foreigners of distinction vied with each other in 
bestowing on him marks of favour and admiration. But his 
disease advanced apace* and in April 1717 he died in , the 
arms of his sister and his son Francis. His last work *was the 
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tempeJ’ftwient proved too much for his health, and in 1713 he 
•^as seized with paralysis of the whole of the right side of his 
hody. Despite his ago, sixty-nino years* he had retained all 
the richsiesi of imagination, and -the impetuous desire to be 
at w<>rk^ which had characterized his earlier years, when he 
found himself thus sbt^ek powcrloBs. His impatimice under 
Attcdi an atUictlon may be imagined, 

in his studio some time after* superintending the. 
labours hisiiephew and pupil, wlio was engaged 

upon a large piintmg, ^ Jouvmiet seised the brush in his 
hand, hi order to expression to a heiujli bu^ the did* 

abled likb reluaed tp do its He tilim trshsferrnd ^ 

brush to Ids left, that in it there was 


“ Magnificat," or “ Visitation," which still adorns tlte chancel 
of N6tre Dame. 

The Italians have called Jouvenet the French Cairachi. 
There is some truth in the comparison. * For he, Uke* the 
Carrachi, had a profound knowledge of his art $ hj|i drawing 
was firm and assured* bis abiUty marvellous ; like theinp* also., 
he waa the connecting link between two schools j butiie was 
more uriginal . than the Carrachi, than the ecl|s^cs|, 
mingled the School of Rome wi^ the school of 
Rniphselvwith Coi^egio, and took their s^^epts and 

jfeom "eymy quarter. _ " ^ ,,4;' 

ifoUTenet his best clsMu'^tp 
Qs^liniidity.i^ the midst of his' opn|eii^^ 






p»ao6narb. 


6t 


mi^0r of noreltieft, ai all great men are* In faet^ for a man to and free from all heaitation. The action^ whicjh was hie forte, 

be gteat^ it is eisential that he ahotild see frrthcr an4 higher sometimes leads him into exaggeration, a gymnastic manner, 

than Me time. if we may.us?}^ the expression, which became a vice in the 

Alxnost ito Writers who have spoken of Jouvenet have school of the eighteenth century* Often, those of hi** figures 

spoken favourably. He has not had to undergo those ther- that belong to the lower classes, such as the frsherman seen 

'mometric risings and fallings in public estimation like more from behind, and the man who is drawing the nets, in ** Tho 

capricious talents. Borgenville highly appreciates him ; Miraculous Draught of Fishes,** have a robust grandetir and & 

Voltaire places high value on* him also, though he rates him proud gait. Jouvenet’s colouring is not of the first order, 

below Lebrun; Saillasson says he is to Poussin what Ore* although it has been frequently vaunted by his admirers, Itfr 

blUon was to Corneille. Otlier critics believe him to have reddish, bounded, and not very agreeable as to locality ; but it 
filled in the French school the place occupied by Bembrandt is saved by the skill displayed in the great eflGocts of light and 
in the Dutch* do not agree with Voltaire as to Lebrun’s shade, and their resolute expression. Of all his pain^gs, 
superiority. Without doubt he was a great machinist, a the most complete, tb© most vigorous, the grandest, the richest 
powerful orderer ; but Jouvenet, with more energy, if not in cdouring, is ** The Descent from the Cross, in the Paris 

equal method, is perfect master of an immense scene, and has Museum. It may bo seen at all times surrounded by a throng 

the merit of mvention in his groups, in the outline and drawing of copyists, who admire its masterly drawing, its energetic 

of his figures. His drawing was very skilful, strongly marked, tonrnure^ its strong colour, and its powerful chiaro-scuro. 
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FRAGONARD. 


It is not yet fifty yeats since Fragonard^died, and yet such is 
the wond^ful revolution which France has undt^rgone since 
thd petted in which he Aourished, that few Icnow anything 
about hifn 4t the present; and oven the fUmous ‘‘Biographie 
Ufilveraelle/’ whlc^h so seldom passes over the merits of a 
be so small, has made a blunder in 

glvitig his very homle* the ^ 

wtiiten much about him save Biderot; and even hd bt terms 
if cdndeifmattW mkm The eausS of to 

ts obiftto.' Vrogmmtd VoOe lelo celebrity b* an order 


of things, an4 in a state of soeiety, which happily exist no 
longer. His talents, great os they undoubtedly were, were 
prostituted to pander to the vices, follies, * and frivolities of thp 
old regime, and when the revqlutitm came, and with it the 
affectation of Koman simplicity and antique grace, the herow 
and demigods of David, imd the other artists of the ^hke 
school which floiwlshcd under the empire, with 
eosqum^pd coats of nmlh threw the shepheraesOoS a«4 Jovw* 

' light robes, cc^pletely uito^to; Shade, * 
not ‘as it should be; Therp' was 
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maticmalf nothing thoroughly Freheh, in the mawkish allegories 
which filled the salqns during the empire, and consequently 
there was little in them worthy of admiration. To be truly 
great, a painter mils I be true to his early prejudices, sym- 
pathies, and associations. He must find his subjoots in the 
men and women, and frailties and \drtuc8, of his own time, 
and in the hills, and valleys, and plains^ and rivers of his 
native land. This did Fragonard, wh? lever else he left undone. 
Wo are npt about to stand up in defence of the scenes upon 
which he, in many cases, employed his pencil ; but this has 
nothing to do with the value of his painting itself, any more 
than the immorality of a poem has to do with its excellence. 
Byron has described the loves of Ilaideo and Juan with as 
much pathos, and fervour, and beauty as if they had been the 
most virtuous pair who ever stood before the %ltar and received 
the blessipgs of the church. Pity that it shouid bo so, but so 
it is. Fragonard found a certain state of maTiners about him, 
and, like Boucher, he has delineated them with a fidelity, 
imagination, force, and brilliancy which leave much to he 
regretted, but nothing t() be desired. It is his paintings that 
we are concerned about, and not hia morality ; and this may 
servo as a general ex mse for not pouring out a gr(;atcr amount 
of virtuous indignation upon him than wo shall exhibit in the 
course of the folloVing notice. 

Fragonard came into the world in the nick of time. He was 
horn in 1732, just when Chardin, lioutherbourg, Hubert 
llobert, and Greuze w’cro in the prime of their career. He 
had the benefit of their example, and the luoapect of succeed- 
ing them. He was eighteen years of age before he displayed 
his peiirhaiil for art, by employing the pen whicli should have 
been engrossing deeds in a notary’s cdiice in sketching designs 
upon paper. Hie mother saw theni, and instantly took him to 
Boucher, with the view of placing him under his tuition. 
But Boucher was too much absorbed in Ids own pursuits and 
pleasures, to devote any portion of his time and attention to 
the education of youth. His pupils were the ballet girls of 
the opera, and the graceful, but shameless, beauties of the 
coui't, who loved to see his pencil employed in delineating 
their charms, lie was tlien taken to Chardin, who at once 
received him. Diderot speaks in the highest terms of Char- 
din's method of imti’uction, and adds that no one discoursed 
of art mpro ably and more eloquently than he. “ By mean5> of 
colour and of ofFect," he would often say to liis young pupil, 
“ interest may he thrown round the most vulgar subjects, and 
a chef-d* amwo be made of a pot and some fruit. But how ? 
You endeavour, you scratch out, you rub, you glaze, you paint 
ilOver again, and when you have caught that, I don't know 
what to call if, which pleases so much, the painting is 
tiiiifihed,'* 

•After spending six months with Chardin, he went back to 
Boudher, who finding him so wonderfully improved, received 
him into his studio without the payment of any fee, Boucher 
was at this time the painter of voluptuousness, and the delight 
of the court, and we may reasonably presume that from him 
Fragonard contracted the taste which fixed the style of the 
majority of his works. After six months stay with Boucher, 
he started for Italy at the sge of twenty. While there, he 
copied the greater part of the celebrated pictures of all the 
groat schools, of klichael Angelo, of Da Vinci, Andrea d<*l 
Sarto, liaphael, Titian, Corregio, thoCaraechi, Guido,J)ome- 
iiichino, and of llibera, and this splendid collection of draw- 
ings in red chalk, made in company with Hubert Hobert, 
testifies hie desire to assimilate every variety of style and 
practice. But, nevc*rtheless, they arc aU in the style of the 
eighteenth century. 

His first picture after his return from Home was his 

Callirhoe,'" which caused lum to be elected into the Aca- 
demy by acclamation, and was exhibited in the Salon of 1765. 
It Tvns copied iq tapestry at the Gobelins mannfi^tory. Tt is 
still^to be seen at the Louvre, though it has ueiUier number, 
nor name nor a place In the catalogue, just as u great many 
others, through whose njgligence or mismanagement ^ know 
not Xi reprfjjeentis great priest Coreaius s^^ficifig him^ 
«elf to save Csakhoe, md h a 1h6»trieal4qokJng compositi^ 


about fifteemfeet.long. The scene is the interior Of a ; 
Gallirhoe is fainting, ker lover is slaying himself, nnd kround 
stands a crowd of women, old men, and children. whole 
appears very skilfully executed, and the colouring in some 
paits is very beautiful— the young Callirhoe is charming ; but 
still it Is not the Fragonard that we admire, who appears here. 

In the Salon, 1765, the painting of the new academieian 
created a general sensation, but After the first tribute of eulogy 
had boon paid to the artist, and the first round of acclamations, 
the public began to get bolder. Diderot pretended that lie 
had not seen the picture, and in a pretended vision, entitled 
“ The Cave of Pluto," he recounts the history of Coresus, and 
(loRoribcs Fragonard’s works in detail ; Grimm comes into the 
dialogue, and exclaims, “You had a beautiful dream, and he 
has painted it. When we lose sight of the picture for a 
moment even, we fear still that the canvas will fold itself up 
as yours has done, and that these engaging fantasies will 
disappear like those of the night.**’ 

Nevertheless, the praise of the critics was loud and long, and 
Vone spoke more highly of it afterwards than Diderot. In his 
“ Kssay on Painting," he cites the ** Callirhoe** as a model **of 
effect of light — true, forcible, and piquant.'* “ It is a Nplendid 
thing," says he, and T don't believe there is a painter m 
Europe capable of imagining such another." 

Fragonard exhibited two other paintingii in. the Salon of 
1765 ; a landscape with a shepherd standing upon a knoll or 
rising ground, and the “ Profiting by the Father's and Mother’s 
Absence;" a little familiar composition, representing the interior 
of a cottage, in which a young man is kissing a young girl, 
while the children arc playing round a table. It is well 
planned, and, on the whole, efl’octivo and well coloured; 
though wc know not, however, whore the light comes from. 

FragoJiard never exhibited his works but on these two 
occasions, and this explains the absence of all furOier men- 
tion of him in Didciot’s subsequent notices of works of art. 
Although belonging to the Academy, he was never appointed 
ont* of the professors in the school, as he had quarrelled with 
some of the members almost iminediatoly after his entrance ; 
some were jealous of liiin, and others were offended by his 
freedom and fantasies. Btsides, during the superintendence 
of M. do Marigny, the brother of Madame Pompadour, who 
was entirely devoted to Boucher, he experienced great diffi- 
culty regarding the sale and payment for his “ CoresUs," 
which he had allowed to be numbered amongst the paintings, 
“ by command." Tho/avour of the public, howeVer, amjly 
recomposed him for the loss and annoyance he thus sus- 
tained. He became as fashionable as Boucher, who was now 
old. His paintings were greatly sought after, and aU the 
amateurs were anxious to have one of his works in their pql* 
lections. He executed, about this period, a “ Visitation " for 
the Duke d(' Grainmont, and a great number of gracefiil 
works, which boro sufficient evidence that his style 
already farmed. 

Some time after this he resolved upon making another tour 
in Italy, a country to which he was devotedly ’attaAhed^ in 
company with a friend of his, a rich financier, Ifvho 
bear all ilio expenses of the journey. Fragonard now tho- 
roughly explored Italy, and made an immense number of 
<lrawmg8 of the scenery in various parts. It was about this 
time that, in 1759, the Abbt^ St. Non came into Italy, and 
formed an intimate friendship with Fragonard and llobert. 
He look them to Naples and Herculaneum, and to Pompeii ; 
they made an ascent of Vesuvius, and visited Italy and the 
coast of Sicily together, taking v^ews, and sketchmg (dl*the 
ruins and picturesque fccnes ; and St. Non, after hia return to 
Pari« in 1762, engraved them in a magnificent folio, ♦ ’V'iiTienthey 

* clean Claude Kichard, Abh^ St, Non, was son of a receiver- 
gcnei'al of finances ; he belonged to the faip.ily of fiouUbngutS 
pwters tothe king. As he had a decided taste for 'the fie 
w^ pressed to engage in the study of theology and Uw. 

and counsellor clerk. Fortunately^ during 
political troubles in France, he was sent to Poktlbrs hy4 
cacM, and ordered to remain He devoted tb 
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retimiQd to Baris, he was surpriaed to find that his f^Uaw- 
ti^aTeUer had ho thought of returning his drawings, which had 
remained in his possession. Upon making application to him 
for them, he signifted his intention of retaining them to com- 
pensate him for Fragonard’s expenses on the jnurney. The 
matter was brought before a court of law, ‘and judgment was 
given against the financier, who w^as ordered to restore the 
drawings or pay 30,000 francs. lie chose the latter. This 
may serve to give an idea of the estimation in which tlie 
artist’s works were at that time held,. lie was then, in fact, 
in his glory. Boucher had just died; the greater part of the 
young painters, forgetful of the lessons they had received, 
were trying to assume a graver maimer— a prelude of the 
revolution which was soon to follow, not in art only, but in 
politiA. But Fragonard was not the man to repudiate liis 
old idols, and stepped into the place which Boucher liad lcf{ 
vacant, as the only one, in fact, -who was Bt to fill it. When, 
in 1772, Madame Dubarry, th^ mistress of Louis XV., so 
famous for her beauty, her wickedness, and her terrible end, 
in 1793, was building the pavilian of Luciennes, it >vas upon 
Fragonard that she fixed to decorate it. Accordingly he 
there painted, « la (falanti\ from large panels on which were 
represented, in the midst of allegorical ornaments,. the “Loves 
of the Shepherds.” Madame w’as satisfied, and forthwith 
Fragonard found himself more than ever surrounded by noble- 
men, caressed by the ladies, and visited by “ distinguished 
foreigners.” In 1773 he was decorating a houcloir for Made- 
moiselle Guimard, and he and she differed regarding some 
part of the work, and sepaSrated in “ a tiff,” the lady declaring 
that she would bring all the gentlemen of her acjfiuaintance to 
look at the painting and dccid.e between them. The ceiling, 
which contained representations of the gods, was already almost 
finished, and that Mademoiselle herself, the goddess of the 
opera in her day, figured as Terpsichore upon the principal 
panel. Fragonard felt deeply insulted at any one being 
brought to pass judgment upon liis w<jrk, and accordingly 
revenged himself by changing the light ami graceful figure of 
Terpsichore into a hideous fury, but without altering the 
rf>Bcmblaiice of the portrait. The lady arrived with a swarm of 
her friends ; wheixshe saw the alteration she flew into a violent 
passion ; but her companions declared coolly thajt Fragonard 
-•W'as a great physiognomist. ^Mademoiselle, however, never 
forgave him \ and it was David wdio finished the work. 

Fragonard was now entering in right earnest upon what 
V# clearly his legitimate sphere, the painter of the tender 
passion in all its phases and its details. His scenes, it is true, 
were often warm, often indecorous, but many of thSm arc con- 
ceived in a vein of pas.sing tenderness joiul purity. AVitness the 
“ Stolen Kiss” (lo Baisei u la Deroboe), and the “ Fountain of 
TiOVe,” ill which all the ardour of the passion is glowdngly de- 
picted without the least adin ixturc of its grossness. What power 
in the colouring, what sentiment in tlie drawing of the tw'O 
young lovers, who in the flush of youth bend eagerly over the 
basin into wliich the enchanted waters of love are flowing ! 

Fragonard, in making use of allegory, .succeeded in corn- 
billing veality and symbol with tlie happiest effect. By moans 
*of a well-timed bohlncsp, he took away the coldness natural 
to symbolical compositions, and made life palpitate under the 

drawing and engraving, and met ivith c.vlraordinury success. In 
1759 he broke a>vay, from his imprisonment, and aiter a tour 
through England, he went to Italy, whore ho mot, as we have 
litated ftliovc, with golajia and Fragonard, wli(*so works he 
cngWved. “ His style was a r ipid sketebing, which was admirably 
adapted for the expression of ruins, &o. On his return to France, 
he commenced the publication of his great Work, "V oyago do 
Naples et Sioilc/^ upon e grand sCfilc, which no private re- 
sources could have carried out. He was for a while sustained by 
rich capitalists ; but they at last become tired of the expense^ and 
Withdrew their aid. Ho carried it on for a While longer, by 
socrifitJing tlie whole of his brothers fortune and his own; and 
though he was able only to publish a part of it, it waA ouc of the 
Weringe over made at the shrine of art. Hp was an hono- 
member of ^ the Fj(«aoh Aeadeiuy of "Fmuiiag. He died m 


>Ying9 of thought, Lesjucrj Chaidps Lebrun, and inost other 
great paiatera, who have clothed their meaning in allegory, 
have hardly ever got out of the domains of poetical allusion, 
that is to say, tlieir characters arc nearly always gods. 
Ilaphael mingled histv^ry with it; he brought welUhnown,, 
heroes ami historical personages, Huch as Hutio do Medicis 
and Henry IV., into contact with the divinities of mythology. 
Fragonard has done more than this ; he has brought human 
figures and living symbols upon the sccjiic ; he W'as the fiiTUt, 
we believe, to express one sentiment, or rather sensation, as it 
was then called, by painting another, ^ We mean, that instead 
of putting allegory in the persons he has put it in the. action. 
The “ Fountain of Love,!’ of which we have been speaking, ie 
an admirable example of this. The waters are flowing fast 
over the edge of the basin which surrounds the fountain, and 
as it falls, groups of cui>ids rise from its spray. On the brink 
a youth and maiden in light and iiow^ing drapery are seen 
flying towards it with eager and longing eyes. Here the loves 
arc but acce.ssaries, and the ardour of passion is. painted in 
lines of fire in the movements made by the tw'O lovers to be- 
Sihinkle themselves with the enchanted liquid which intoxi- 
cates the senses and lulls the heart into happinOHS -and repose. 

Fragonard, us we have already said, has been accused of de- 
scending in search of subjects to regions where art should never 
enter. But allowing that there i« some truth in th^ accusation, 
there is an immense deal of exaggeration in it. It was in vain 
that Diderot counselled the artists of his time to choose themes 
of an honourable and decorous character. For pupils of 
Boucher, it W'as no very easy matter to follow his advice. What 
would have been said, had Fragonard suddenly falsified, his 
ante(*cdents, and retnrnod to the paths of virtue ! "Why, 
this at that time w'ould have caused awful scandal. , To effect 
Huch a cliange in the artist W'ould have required notliing 
less than a remodelling of the whole of French society. 
So on he went in his old way, and painted “ La Gimblette 
the “Milk-pot,” and many other w'orks of the same 
stamp. He married a woman of great talent, who painted 
miniature's, and they lived together very hapi>ily at the 
Louvtc, with a tolerably largd family. Here he had a studio 
famished in a style that gratified all his caprices. Curious 
and fantastic drawings w'ere suspended round the Walls ; in 
the corner was a swing or hammock in which he generally 
placed his models, and > it was by this airy staircase, that his 
daughter, a fine girl who died at the early age of eighteen, 
descended from her apartment on the upper floor. In the 
furniture and the general arrangement of the room, everything 
recalled the fairy scenes which he so often depicted in his 
paintings ; here and there garlands of flowers, shrubs, and 
even jets d*caUf splendid carpets, and gorgeous drapery. 

The voluptuous scenes lie painted at this period of his 
ciu'cer brought almost fabulous prices. He was the idol of 
fashion— the lion of the salons, AVomen crowded to caress 
him who daily held woman up to the eyes of the. world in 
degradation and guilt— a more animal; and the men were 
happy to see their vices and escapades so gloriously veiled 
and oven transformed by the painter’s genius. But their hour 
was come, and the destroyer was at hand. A change was 
insensibly coming over the French people. The philosophers 
had not sneered and denounced in vain. The nation was 
gradually rising to a sense of its true dignity and glory, and 
was beginning to think it foul scorn that a knot of dissolute 
courtiers and shameless woi^pn should stand forth as the r^re- 
aentutires of all the courage, hope, and capability tha#lay 
slumbering in its mighty heart. For the first time, the real 
people, the roturiers, rose up into the view of the world after 
a thousand years of oppression, and declared their wrongs 
before high heaven. Fragonard saw the change, and had the 
sagacity to conform himself to it. He abandoned the painting 
of the follies and crimes of gallantry, and set himself td 
noUer task of delineating tj^c condition, th6 wants, Vihn' 
virtues, and stififerings^of the poory *as did most of the ojhiMP 
artists of % day. It was a vast and hitherto unenflo^d 
field which "irhs , now opening np* The works of 
arm«li.ha«l toniahed faint glimpses of it, 
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had it seized tipon the imagination and attention of the public* gratitude and admiration of nunkind. But even this was too 
Fragonard's successes in 5ie new walk were bo nmh.y proofs ponderouB a subject for Fragonwd's training and tempera- 
that he was capable of better things than he had yet attempted, ment- Familiar scenes suited hitn better, and wheU the 
and resulted in most of the paintings which have since revolution broke out, he paid a tribute to it by dedicating UiC 
been multiplied by engraving: *‘The Happy Mother,'* *‘A “ Happy Mother '* to liis country* Fragonard grown wise and 

Family Scene," and “The Cradle/* were all executed at this grave and decorous, --what a stxrprisc this must have been for 
period. In none of them has allegory any part ; the sentiment the good old dame, who, years before, was the famous Made- 
is alwAjl-s pure, and often touching. moiseUo Guimard ! 

The “Family Scene" seems a reflection of Greuze’s manner. By the revolution he lost two- thirds of his fortune, which 
Fragonard has in it painted a mother surrounded by her had been invested in the funds, but was still left a modest 
children, playing wdth one of them, while the others, competency. His fine drawings, illustrating “ Orlando 
older, arc following their humour in various childish amuse- Furioso," and “ Don Quikoto," did not sell at as high a price 
meuts. The husband is looking in^through an open window as they would have brought in former times. M. Devon 
upon this scene of fj^uiet happiness. A tine taste is visible in possessed the greater part of the latter j from him tlu'y were 
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the .drawing of all the figures, and in the expression wfiich he 
nos given them. The children, too, arc charming. 

There cannot be a doubt that when Fragonard retuimed to 
the idyl also, it was in obedier^^ce to influences which then 
actibd 'upon him from every quarter. Is it, not a curious cir- 
cumstance. t^at the amorous pauuer of i)ubarry’s boudoir, 
and of th© temple of Terpsichore, should ftfterwm'ds have been 
iiiBpii^ced by the noble figure of FrankUu Aiid yet nothing is 
more true. When the American patriarcli paid a vliii to 
France,. Jki^nard sketched in Indian ink, and afterwards 
e»iprave<l^ a large. coTOo»ition, in his honour. Turgot's line, 

“ cmlo fuJmen, ficeptrumque tyraimifl," 

explttina the design ef tlm work* in which the artiat hm 
endeavoured to set lbith the oM patriot’s dou^^ rioim to the 


bought by an eccentric Englishman, whv-i caused thi' “ Don 
Quixote" to be printed in folio, struck off but one magnificent 
copy, and bound up Fragonard’s drawings in it. 

Fragonard died at Paris in 1606. He treated every possible 
variety of subject ; historical, religious, mythological, farailiaf 
scenes, pastorals, decoration, landscapes, vignettes, in crayon, 
in water i^colour^, water body colour, ^Chinese ink, red chalk, 
black lead, beautiful miniatures,* and engravings of etchings * 
of exquisite delicacy. Some cf his paintings remind of 
Rembrandt by the effect and judgment of their light ; of 
Ruben^i by the splendour of the flesh and the harmony of the 
colcw^iig; of Ruysdael, in Some of the finished and v|^6t<s 
la^oa^l Catardin, and even Watteau, In the fancy figuVea' t 
and Reynolds* by the vivacity of some of his sketches, AudbStjL 
the .^j^ets,^ he^ ha«’ 'illustrated'' Im .Fokaihe, 'hhC 

and elegance reign 'ib ' 
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H|« liis heads, and hi« hands of iffomen are skilliillT of Ioyo, while l6te had still some poetry in it ; BoUoher p^ts 

dfifirsm; ' His children hate a cognettish simpliciiy about them, not love, buf pleasure, or rather debauchery. Chardin iolls 
His laridsoapes are luminous, and his skies magical. Of all us of the virtues bf the ti ^ Oreuse takes up the pencil 
the paihters of the eighteenth century, Fragonard is the on^ of philosophy and preaches morality. Fragonard done 
whose woiksp givsian exact idea of French history during that all these—fetes like Watteau's, intrigues and gallantries like 
period — commencing with pastorals and ending with terrorism.' Boucher’s, interiors like Chardin’s, sermons like Gredzejs* 
Watteau hae told us of all the follies of the regency, and speaks His earliest works are dedicated to love ; his latest to Ft^oe. 
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Wb have on more than one occasion remarked upon the effect ness ; but only suggests it, and leaves all the rest to our own 

that ♦pictures axe at once expressions of the thought of the imagination. Jjct us see what it tolls us. 

artist and appeals to the feelings of the spectator. And yet a There has been a long and severe storm on one of our 
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picture does not fulfil its office when it leaves nothing untold. 
If there remains nothing for the imagination to shadow forth 
for itself, nothing for the mind to ponder over, it is littlo 
better than mere imitation. It is one of the highest triumphs 
of genius to convey all its meaning while expressing only a 
part of it. How sucocissfally this has been done hy.many of 
our 0^ great artists wo w d not say. - Wilkie has taught 
many a Bol<?mn lesson, and written many a piece of 'humour 
rich, and.'pathos deep upon his canvas. There may not be 
any g^at variety of detail in the scene he pictures, it maybe 
oS of humble life, ---but there is a moral in every line, that he 
wlvc>.runi m^y vead. Vhat a sermon lies in* his ♦‘Tfoung 
Pbsthpyi” What warning, imitruction, and tenderness in 
% 0(jh^ipnj?ftho W, annloualook .of Ms grand- 

' of whmh ^ Is-- w, is another 

a^ggest its meaning with beautifid distinct- 


coasts. For days the sea has been fretting itself against the 
rocks in impotent fury. Seaward, a sierra of foaming waves, 
black clouds, and driving rain. At intervals, vessels have 
been seen in the offing, tearing madly through the storm under 
doubly reefed topsails, and those on board must have been 
bold hearts if they did^'not shudder as they looked towards the 
land, that loomed upoh them so firowningly, sokternly. AH 
along the grassy broiv of the cliffe* white wteaths of foam lie 
like woolpacks, or are swept inland to disappear on some 
flooded field. Great bundles of sea^weed are found on all ^ 
paths by the shores lying where the sea cast them from it ^ ' 
its fury. The eagle, whose nest is in the cliff, screams hoarsely ' 
and savagely jas she leaves it in the morning, and morif: ^ 
savagely as she reti^ihs at night» fot this tempest is ov^ 
more than she p^an enjoy. There is nobody stimn^brpadt 
the fishing^boata are hauled up high, though not 
the beach;. ^honen'in- the village- 'haa 
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fttid blaming fires of weckwood make the inmates com* 
fortable. 

But down in one rude cabin near the shore, matters have not 
been so cozy* Every blast has made the old smoky rafters 
shake and tremble ; the rain has penetrated the thatch at a 
hu|id?ed places, and falls in regular and constant drops on the 
floor it oozes in, too, by the crevices in the badly-joined 
casement of the window. The thunder rorirs distantly at 
intervals, and the lightning sends occasional flashes through 
the gloom. The youngsters are frightened, and crouch round 
their mother ; but she, good woman, heard not the raging of 
the storm, or the daah of the rain. Her heart is light within 
her, and she sings gaily as she goes abgut her household 
• duties ; for her husband is not at sea, but snug at home, mending 
his nets and smoking bis pipe, and waiting patiently for the 
return of fair weather. She remembers wdiat fearful nights of 
watching and anxiety she has passed when a gale had caught 
him far from land ; how her heart throbbed and her limbs 
trembled, when the boom of the minute guns of a vessel in 
distress has come dismtlly on the blast, and the hoarse 
dash of the remorseless surge was rSingled with the melan- 
choly whistling of the Wind through the chinks of the old 
door. She remembers ho^w, breathlessly, slu? listened for his 
footstep; and she remembers with what anguish she watched 
the morning dawning on the stoimy sky, and the troubled 
sea, and still no Dermt^fc returned, and she is ha]}py in con- 
trasting hor present quiet with her past alarms. And yet, 
even now, she has cause for sorrow and vexation. Before 
evening the storm has cleared off, but it has left many a 
trace behind it. The thatch, the straw for which cost them 
so much but six months ago, has 1'>een torn off their cabin ; 
th( potatoes which they relied for fiubsistonce during a 
considerable part of the year, have had their stalks broken by 
the wind, and many of them are blasted by the lightning; 
the v’oodbine and the rose-tree, which had tvdned so gracefully 
round the door, are battered and torn, and bent and bruised ; 
the little plot of flowers, sheltfrod from the sea breeze by a thick 
hedge, which was her pride and the delight of the children, 
is covered with pieces of stone and rubbish, and the flowers, the 
gay, pleasant, and sweet-scented flowers, ai’e lying dead. The 
children arc roaming about outside, lamenting over the ruin 
and de.solation which meets their view ; when, lo and behold, 
in a great lump of thatch which the wind lia.s .swept off the 
roof, they find a nest, lined with down and hay carefully* 
interwoven, and in it lay three fledglings ; but, alas ! the cold 
and wet had killed two of them, and one alone survived, to 
gape feebly for food at the sound of a chirp. But its mother, 
poor thing, has fled away towards the blue sky, with, sorrow 
in her heart, and will never, never more return. The children 
nurse the little orphan and carry it in. Their mother prepares 
a little worm feather bed for it by the fij’o, whore it c.vn rest 
Riiugly, secure from danger ; and the rough fisherman himself, 
whg||e heart is soft and tender as a maiden’s, has madfi*a little 
.skewer to offer it bread and milk upon ; and to the delight 
of the two boys it arouse.^ itself, eats, and is merry, ^’hc 
family are present at all its meals ; are enchanted to sec it 
extend its littU' beak for more, and to flap its half- clothed 
wings. 

In two or three days the thatch is repaired, the garden is - 
cleared of the rubbish, and the flowers resown ; the potatoes 
begin to revive ; the rose and the w’oodbine ar6 once more 
nailed to the wall, and once more Begin tp emilo as they ** were 
wont to smile,^ AU the damage i?'- rcpljtod, and the storm is 
forgotten, but tlie fisherman has not foripjj|S|o point out to his 
chUdren thc moral of it alB-to remind each time they 
rejoice over their pet that it was* the storm which brought it 
them, vrtth all the pleasure it gives ; and that God never fails 
to infuse some leaven of happiness into tVto w'orst calamities 
he se,e« flt to inflict upon bn creatures. ^ 

Art has its eflffVly ’Vrctims, as well as poetryi, Chatterton 
and Kirke ^Vhite.gave m greater promise of exp^^ilenco in 
verse, than di<2 Boningfon and Liversce^rc* iu ! punting. Tp 
these namfcs we may add tliat of James Bumot, a young laui 
acape pakitor of no ooma^ iwwerjsk JJe was Iwm at Mus* 


gelburgh in the year 1786, and was the fourth son of 'Oeorgfei 
Burnet, general surveyor of pxcise in Scotland, a man of: 
probity and talent, and Anne Cruikshaiik his wife, sister to 
the eminent anatomist, the friend and associate of John 
Hunter. Others of his hbusc have attained distinction t his 
brother John Burnet is as widely known for his talents in 
original composition with the pencil as for his almost match- 
less skill with the graver. The family came originally from 
Aberdeen. 

The insti’uction which Bumet received at school during 
the day w^aa excellently Jbllowed up in the evening by that of 
his mother, a devout ana prudent woman. There are few of 
his counli-ymen who derive not as much of their knowledge 
from their father’s fireside as from the public schools. His 
miiid took au early turn towards art ; during his leisure hours 
he loved to walk into the studio of Scott, the landscape 
engraver, with whom liift brollier John was a pupil ; nor W’as 
he long in lifting the pencil ; the result of his attempts was, 
that he was put under the care of Liddel to leam wood carving,^ 
at that time a profession both lucrative ^and popular. This 
branch of art, indeed, is now nearly extinct ; a love of wiiat is 
plain has come upon the country, and carved chairs, couches, 
and cabinets, are expelled from parlour and drawing-room; 
our cornices and architraves are no longer ornamented, and 
fcjittjons and flowers fli>urish no more on our w^^ills. 

During his apprenticeship, Bumet studied at tluj Trustees^ 
Academy, under Graham, where he was noticed for the natural 
truth of his cUiin(>ations. As his skill of hahd increased, he 
began to pere('ive the limited nature of the art of carving in 
w'ood. IXo tent some of his compositions to his brother J(tln», 
who had removed Xb London ; cxiiresscfl a wish lo follow' and 
devote his time to painting; and without w^aiting for a loiter 
of encouragement, which was on the way, ho left Edinbiu'gh, 
and arrived inTjondon in the year 1810, in the twenty-second 
year of diis age. Ho found his brother busied on hi» fine 
engraving of Wilkie’s inimitaJ.de ‘ Blind Fiddler.* Ho stood 
and looked earnestly and long on the picture ; he had seen 
nothing so full of charuoter, or so finished in tdl its details, 
dtiring his ^tucUes in the North. A new' light, he said, brok<' 
upon him, and from that moment he resolved to alter Uw style 
of drawdng. In this resolution he w'as confirmed by exarnuung 
the works of the be.st Dutch nnwters in the BritiHh.Gallery* 
In them he perceived much of what he adipired in Wilkie ; he 
lost no time in making attempts in what ought to bo called 
the natural, rather than tlie Dutch style, ‘ So convinced was 
lie,’ said one w'lio knew him intimately, ‘ of the little pvogro.«»s 
he had made in colouring, and the other e8.sential8 which are 
cveiy^thing in the department of the art he had chosen, that 
he may be said to have only then commenced his gtudies ; so 
little applicable is an academical cducution to the humbler and. 
picturesque walks of art,* 

in Wilkie and the Dutch masters he perceived something 
entirely after his own heart ; he loved the vivid human cha- 
racter in the former ; and of the latter, Fotter and Cuyp became 
his favourites. He desired to unite their qualities ; and wdiilo he 
studied tlieii* mode of handling their subjects, and endeavoured 
to lo(jk on nature with their (‘yes, he w'as perfectly aware that 
nothiiig short of originality of conception would lead him 
to distinction. He had sought what ho w'anted in the Aca- 
demy, but found it not ; he therefore determined, like Gaiits- 
borough, to make nature his academy; and with a Bkotch*biH)k 
and pencil he might bo seen w'andering about the fields around 
London, noting down scones which caught Ms fancy, arid 
peopling them with "men pursuing theii^ avocations, and^ with 
cattle of all colours, and in all positions. Of these sketches I 
have seen a vast number ; some are rude and ill arranged ; 
others display bits of great beauty and character ; the greater 
number are such aahe probably intended to paint pictures from; 
for the scendf are generally well depicted, and the senMment 
plainly exprosst^d. Of cattle he seems to have been partir 
cu’arly fond, and has representt'-d them in all possible posturcf. 
fixgl of ajl hucs«^*The ring-straked, the speckled, and /lthc 
spotted,’ He also seems M have been a judge* Spine ifi UjUtr 
cattle painters^ imagining that the more flesh cows have the 
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more milk th^^y will give, Iiave plumped tUem up into a eon- 
dition for the buteher, but not for the milk-pail. Burnet 
knew tliat a moderately lean cow produced most milk, and in 
this way he* drew them. But in all that he did he desired to 
tell a story. This he knew would give interest to his works, 
and produce at the same time action, expression, and variety. 
Nor did he confifio his studies to the fields alone i he made 
himself familiar with the indoor as well as outdoor economy 
ol a farmer’s household during seed-time, summer, harvest, 
and winter ; ho left lio implement of husbandry unskotched, 
and scarcely any employment of the husbandman without 
delmeation. 

The first fruit of all this preparation was his picture of 
* Cattle going out in the Morning.’ There is a dewy freshness 
in the air ; and the cattle, released from their stalls, seemed to 
snuff the richness of the distant ]msturcs, and acknowledge 
the loveliness of the day. His next picture was superior even 
to this: in his * Cattle returning Home in a Shower,’ pur- 
chased by Sir Thomas Itaring, * he has introduced,’ says an 
excellent judge, everything that could in any way charac- 
terise the scene, The rainbow in the sky, the glittering of the 
rain upon the leaves ; the dripping poultry undtr the hedge, 
the'refloctions of the cattle on the road, and the girl with her 
go>vn over her shoulders, all tend withecpial force to illustrate 
his Bubjeet,* This picture placed him in the first rank as a 
pastoral painter. Others followed of e(iual or superior truth 
and beaut)’^ ; such as his —1 . * Key of the Byre 2. ‘ (Crossing 
the Brook 3. * Cowboys and Cattle *1. ‘ Breaking the lee 
o. * Milking }' 6. * Crossing the Bridge 7. * Inside of a Cow'- 
liouscj* 8. * Going to Market ;* 1). * Cattle hy a Bool in Sum- 
mer 10. * Boy with ( -ows.’ Some of these are in the collee- 
tions of the Earl of Coventry, the 1‘larl of T'.grcmont, and the 
Marciuis Camden ; others are in the possession of the painter s 
relatives. A very fine one, ‘The Boy with the f .’orvs,’ belongs 
to .Tames Wadmore, Esq., and hangs worthily with the Wiikics 
and the Turners, and other masters of the calling, 

T have 5aid that he sketched and RtiuUed much in the fields. 
He felt that the? exoellcuce wdiich he coveted could not be 
obtained on more moderate condilions. It was also his prac- 
tice to write down on the spot his own observations regarding 
the futi\rc handling of the picturi^ in oil ; those are both 
curioTts and numerous, but their scojx' and aim are so inter- 
woven mth the landscape to which tlicy relate, that ft?w of 
them wall bo understood separate. I find the following me- 
moranda regarding distances — ‘ Extreme distance ought gene- 
rally to be of the same tint as the sky witli which it unites; 
and as it apptoacHcs the middle ground, the strata appear 
interspersed with toviches of light and dark, such tis the lights 
upon the tops of houses wdth their shadows. Be particular in 
marking the buildings with a firmer lino than the trees : never 
admit colour into your clislance when in the direction of the 
light'; scumble a Ijttle with purple and at the, bottom of 
your objects, losing their forth.s at the base. In a side light, 
the objects are coloured where the light Bhiiies upon them, 
wdiile tho, »hadoM‘s aro all of one tint ; even red is grey in ii\G 
shadow ; but whien the light is behind you, every Object is 
made out ^with its proper colour/ The same clear, simple 
,,mode of 4n»tntctioiJ^.,di8tinguishcs all bo says regarding the 
treatniteixt oft|hat notable element, water. ‘ To paint water 
Avell, it ought, if posfidble, to be painted at ouoc wdth afull 
pencil and a quantity of vehicle : the colours rcfiected in water 
appear mote pleasing feom their possessing a rich pulpy sub- 
stance, and also from, then sweetly melting into each other. 
In painting water, piufficular attention should be paid to the 
place And distance, as it alters much according to the situation. 
Objects neat the fore ground raise their reflections strong when 
’ they touch aught, but are often lost when they cotne to the 
bottom of the picture ; while, on the contrary, objects in the 
distance- show their reflections stronger as they approach 
towards you. This arises from the waves conveying the 
reflection bein|f larger -and loss under the influence of per- 
siisectivo than arheii they touch the diltant object.’ • 

, Burnet is eqtually plaifl and explicit on thi^ subject of 
<akyf“aA his remarks atm the olfejttint of 1^ own obserVa- 


lions, I shall give the student all the advantage which ea% be 
derived from them. ^ ‘ The sky being of a receding chamber, 
all those points which contribute to give it such character'' 
should be the study of the painter. Merc white, for example, 
will seldom keep its place in a sky, but it ought to be used in 
foreground objects for the* purpose of giving a retiring quality 
to the whites in the sky and distance. Softness of form also 
aids in giving the sky- a retiring character, although it is 
necessary to give a little sharpness to prevent t% sky appeiir- 
ing what is termed W'oolly ; yot very little is suificicat to give 
firmness to the whole. Clouds are much more opaque in the 
north than in the south, as the light shines upon them in the 
one situation and through them in the other, Their form 
alters much, too, Recording to the time of day : at noon they 
are round, and more like’ those “of Wouvetmans; in the eve- 
ning they arc more like those of Cuyp or Both, especially 
about an hour before the sun goes down.” Besides remarks 
originating in the contemplation of nature, there arc, in his 
school-books, observations on some of the landscapes of our 
greatest masters, tinder ilie date of May, 1814, I fi»id the 
following mc'inoranda concerning the pictures of iliehard 
AVilson in the British Institution I observed some pictures 
more pleasing than others ; those wdiich seemed most so were 
light pictures w'ith -warm foregrounds falling into a cool sky 
and a distance, the middle ground mostly in sluwlow of u 
purple grey, Mqih yfdlow and green touches tlirougli it j a 
I>ic‘ce of blue drapery in the foreground gives great value. Of 
all things, Wilson seems careful to keep a proper balance of 
hot and cold colour, and of light and shade, with very little 
positive colour, and little of black or white, - but olways 
some of each/ 

But whilst this young painter was noting the excellence of 
Wilson, or watching the shifting colours of the sky and the 
changing ^ues of nature, he was sensible that a disease which 
flatters while it destroys was gradually gaining upon him as 
ice upon the stream, and robbing him of his vigour, bodily 
and mental. He still contintiod his excursions among tlie 
fields ; llie consumption fron^ which he was a sufferer made 
liim fed the beauty more deeply of solitary places i he. was to 
be found often in secluded nooks ; and the beautiful church- 
yard of Lee, in Kent, near which he, in his latter days, 
resided, was a place where he frettuently wandered. But 
change of air and scene brought no improvement to his 
health ; his lof)kft began to fade ; lie could scarcely take his 
customary walk iji the fields, or use his note-book and pencil. 
He is still remembered about Lewisham and Leo as one who 
was to be found in lonely walks making sketches. His cheer- 
fulness never forsook him ; he loved to talk with his friends 
concerning art ; and at times, when he forgot that his days 
could be but few, he spoke of landscapes which he had 
planned and resolved to execute. On^jindmg that death was 
near, he desu’ed his brother John to bury him in the village 
church of Leo, which forms the background of several of his ’ 
studies,, ami resigned himself calmly to his fate. Ilo^died on 
the 27th of July, 1816, aged 28 ycArs; His dying request 
could not, it seems, be complied with } parochial etiquette 
forbade the burial of a stranger, even of genius, in the church 
of Lee, and he wjts interred in the churchyard of Lewisham. 

Jamc^ Burnet had a fine eye, and an equally ft*'© febling, 
for the beauties of landscape: his knpwledgie of natirro was 
extensive and minute; he had watclied the oc^tgobga and 
incomings of 8hex>herds andhus^ndmen/ had' attidicd flocks 
and herds,' and, as, the memqr^w^a whicH have quoted 
show, l^admade yrith Much tbit lends lustre 

to landscape. li custom; in country places, to watch 

the cows going to pa^uro ot returning home ; to look to the 
manners and iiracticca of the coivhcrds ; nor did he sometimes 
hesitate to loiter amongst the cottages, and observ e through 
the lighted up windows the employments or' amusements of 
the peasantry. To such feeling for the rural and picturesque, 
he added an excellent eye for colour ; he could employ at wdll 
eitlicr th# bold deep tones of Rembrandt, or the silvery and 
lumindus tones know the difficulty of* 

gttidihl^ ^e IVom one extreme to another, this wiB be 
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great praSae; He h*fi cMuddewible £seUng t 
' ifeire i* nothiog coaraeor cofomoh to Wa scenes i ‘his trees are- 
iSii^y grouped 1 his cows aie sU. beontiM; they hare the 
sense to know where the sweetest grass grows ; his milkmaids 
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^ho are acqu&intad with country acene®, an4 with flocks aud 
h&id»s remarks. Under a fat cow 

a milkmaid wiU think it nearly labour lost to place her pafl ; 
an 3 sheep which graze among briars and thorns cannot fail 
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have 8Ji air of na^d elegance about tliMn, andlus towboya ^ ^w dishsTclled ^deeccsa Ko.dotiot ho had’ but 
are not Without' they coihfiarsd^'to; w trnth 'Snd 

Of bis defects tho .^tics of his day spoke ; ^'od hil..,.. ;|ica^iyMhii^ delincatklinsf^ ■ ■ . , ' ' ' ■ 

cows leecn^ hk' and said ids shi^'iiS>ih v'"" '; ' ' ; - . '//'"‘■'■'f ’ 

their torn,ii^^|pik Creatures dying pt ,th© rot. ’Bioso ' ' 
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’ * THE WOJW pr EMINENT MA8TEKS. 

Ik ot« prospectus to thc,presefttpublicution we said: in painting, sculpture, architectoe, or decorative art. ** 

’^Ics of Bmincjit Masters will include specimens of the Hitherto, however, v^’e have coniihed ourselves mostly to 



j^£ormanc«^ of thoae at diligent j)ehod.‘^, and the productions those who foUowed sam 

countries^ have distihguiit^d themselvof as masters, whethW vocation as Kaphaef Rubcus, E&rdjraiJtV 
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kingly diadem, simply from its bringing to miiid the memory 
of things long since past, of tows, perhaps, long since Inrofcen, 
of hopes long since dead. 

In order not to interrupt the continuity of the account ot 




nKTHOca to TUB TOMB, WrtH tttn TWO TVKBMt MHll. 


raised to tlie memory o one Whose name uill Ike as an object 
of blind admiration, or as equally blind hate, in the hearts of 
most men, as long as the pages of History shall not be sealed to 
human inquiry } and will not each detail, will not each has* 


rdkf, each mos^, each qmmenl, also gain l^om a cdmi^e* ^ obnclusioii of ha^atlTe the 

hensiyoamma^ofthe facts It is meant to r^^ ^iogS|phioal ftoticea of thetarious totisti, painters, 

it is intended to typify ? Most certainly it wiS, aa isdrely a# a i^chitects> or sculptors, wholie works niei^on, 

'withered Howcif o faded ribbon sometimer, become worth After the mortal remains of the Emperor Napoleon had been 
more than the most brplant jewel; that ever sparkled in a transported from Bt. Helena to Paris, in the yeaiT W 40 , they 
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wera provisionally placed in a chapel of tho doxne«ohurch of to reo|ive them at an immense expense, and which is aitutted 
St, Louis des Invalides. At present, they repose in the under the centre of the celebrated gilt cupola, tJiat, for the 
monumental crypt which has been constructed and decorated future, borrowing iiresh importance from the grimd object to 



nawnnAi, or fW JWiwuue* ox otwr, ako oX teA ^oiib, is^iai tE» toeos of nvaoo 

eehtraep ok Eitkie sixm, x 


to 
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whieh it is now devoted, will he remembered and reimwned 
chiefly in conjunction with the fact of its being the vaiidt that 
stretches over the imperial mausoleum. 

AU communication between the space beneath the dome 
and the other parts of 4hc church, as well as the H6tel dee 
Invalidew itself, has' been cut off, and, at present, it is not 
possible to enteir the funereal sanctuary by any other way 
than the grand southern portico, which looks upon the 
Place Vauban. Access is gained to this portico by traversing 
a large open space in front of the deme, enclosed by a ditch 


colonnade of St. Peter*s, at Rome. It is easy to imagine the 
magnificence that the execution of this inroject would have 
imparted to an architectural • composition, whose various 
details are already so admirably calculated to* produce a 
striking effect. 

A number of fine statues tend to increase still more the 
richness of this fine specimen of architectural skill ; some of 
them are not at all out of keeping with die new destination of 
the dome. 

The facade of the dome is composed of two orders of 
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and iron gate. On each side of the latter is a pavilion, 
serving the purpose of a guardhouse. • 

Immediately the visitor reaches the Place Vauban, he 
obtains a ihll view of the church of the dome, constructed 
according to the plans of Jules Hardouin Mansart, superin- 
tendent of royal buUdings, and nephew of MAhsart,'* 

architect of Val*de*Gtdce, and inventor of i^e windows 
which aw stiE called after iim, The HOtol dei^ Inv^Ees, 
properly so called, was constructed by Liberal Pi4ant. 

At the time of his death, in 1708, Mahsai t entei tained the 
idea of adding to the bcauti^ facade a grand colonnade, with 
four pavilions |ismg above it, in the stjj^lC of the adniivable 


architecture, superposed and omatnented with eolumns and 
pilSsters, the D^ic being below and the Corinthian above* 
The two sides of the first titoiy are formed of a sim|^le attic, 
ornamented with pilasters, and surmounted hy stone groups, 
placed two and representing eight of the fathers of tlxc 
Creeli^ churches. 

Acoeito the portico, ^ which juts out from the body 

of, the If gained by a grand flight of flfteen, steps, 

omameuted liy six fine 0orlc columns, behind which are an 
equal number of pilasters. Pour of these columns are placed 
ou the top of the steps, while the two others are situated naiur 
the door. There are also four more pillars, which are less 
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advanced than tho»e w« have just mentioned, and are placed These two figures* as well as those of which we have still to 
on ewh side of two niches* mote than thirteen feet high* speak* and which complete the sculptural decoration of the 
containing marble statues* representing St. Louis and the dome, in accordance with the religious signification which 



onKB&an onouKP ppak ov xHB^ontBT anp ^nnuotrany. 


Bmparor Ch^lemagne* sculpttired by two celebrated masters, Kwdouln Mansart desired to impart to his work* do ^ot 

Oonstout sent, and Coysetox, at all dash with the present destination of the edifice. 







IKTKEIOJi VIEW 0^ IHB 


Abov o tlie Borki entablature, i«, aa we ba^e befc^ said, a 
number of <tolumiis and pilasiers of tbe Oorintbian order, 
corresponding with those of the order benee^tb. Before tlie 
pilasters of the attic, which terminate on each side Ais 


CETBT Jk^V or TUB TOMB. 

portion of the f^ade, are four sculpturod figures, representing 
respectively, and counting from left to rights Force, Tern* 
perance, Justice, and Frud^ce. 

This projecting portion of the buiMinj; is sUmiOimted by a 
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pediment, termiimted by a cross, and bearing tbe arms of Above the two orders whicb we have now described, rises the 
France. On each side of the cross is a seated statue : one is dome properly so called, ft is decorated with a system of 
Faith and the other Cibari^. These statues are each attended forty columns of composite order, artistically combined so as 
respectively by two of four others, in a standing posture, and to strengthen the construction, and at the same time to 



MOSAIC IN TnB PASSAGE LKAlilNG TO TTFE TOMK. 



mosaics IK tHB PASSAGE l.Et.»lKO TO THE TOMB. 


re««i.«ai.g, in the following orfer, CowtenOy, HumiUty, conoeel ell the toekn. emp^ed ft.r the aolidi^y .pf. the 

O^dkeerimdllwunfflnity. 
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priirip*l«e»toim«ntTOia*. ttdnotthe It hu 

tectu«, ^luch reqmw th, i«rt. ■«««.pondin« ^ Ae betn' often <^tid«^d the le«n^ Blond.! hw^taiS St 
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WBAX rVBLIO WOBXI. 

t« (tofMtti obawvingi hovevvt, kt tba.BBmstime. tbwe e£bct. It loit jb the, bamoitf ol the roaia. He luildf: the'; 
we eertein devUtione ibm the eateWahed rale, whoae bed l»Uoeriag impoctent critical meziio, of which we ahidl hist* 
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to avail ourselves in the course of the present article We 
ought never to judge of an architectural work, without hav^g 
first penetrated the reasons which induced the architeef^to 
select one particular plan of operation in preference to every 
other.” 

Thirty-two of these columns are employed in cantonning 
eight masses of masonry, wliich serve as so many buttresses, 
while the eight others are placed two by two in front of the 
piers at the extremities of the four axes of the'building. 

Above the Composite order is an attic with twelve semi- 
circular windows and eight large consoles, each of which is 
ornamented at the base with two figures of saints or apostles. 

Above the Attic commences the arch of the dome, terminated 
by a circular platform with four arches and twelve columns, 


These chapels are about sixty-fiive feet in height forty^wo 

in depth, and contain the mausoleum of Turennei sculpture 
by Girardon, and that of Yauban only lately finished % 
Mons. Antoine Etex. ^ 

The four circular chapels are consecrated respectively to 
St.*Jcr6me, St. Grtfgoire, St. Ambroiae, and St. Augustin. 
They are about eighty-two feet in height and fifteen itt 
diameter. They are perfectly symmetrical, and all four deco- 
rated in precisely the same manner. In the intervals between 
eight engaged Corinthian columns raised upon pedestals at ec^ual 
distances, are three axches, three niches, and two windows; 
the columns support an entablature, below which is a kind 
of pedestal or attic from which rises the springer of the vault. 

Rome fine statues as well as some bas-reliefe, due to the 
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the four more prorolnent columns supporting four Virtues. 
Tlie whole is crowned with an obelisk surmounted by a cross. 

The height of the building is something more than three 
hundred and thirty feet. 

tuTsnioa OP XHs 

The visitor enters the dome by a richly sculptured and gilt 
door, the work of Bondi and Louis surmounted by 

two angels, serving as supporters to the escutcheon of Prance, 
^ The church of the dome is shaped like a Greek cross, in the 
centre of which is the dome itself^ supported by four systems 
of pillars with openings leading to four circular chapels, 
constructed in the four comers. The pilasters and columns 
of these supports are of the Corinthian order, fluted and carved 
with a degree of perfection not to be surpae.sed by any other 
edifice of the same period. 

On entering the space benea^ the dome, tlid visitor 
diately perceives in face of him thebaldaqiun, which we shaB 
describe further on, while to his left and right, respectively, 
are the chapels of the Holy Virgin end ctf fialnte Therhse^ 


chisels ot some of the great masters of the rhign of Louis 
XIV,, such as Coysevox, Pigol, William and Hicolas Coustou, 
Sigisbert Adam, Bspingola, and others, ornament the chapels 
and command our admiration in every portion of the edifice; 
where sculpture can advantageously be employed in assisting 
her sister, architecture. The original plans, ftom which all 
these various details wCre executed, are due to 6Kfatdon. 

The cupola of each of the chapels, as weH as that of th# 
dome, is covered with paintings relating to wious traits in 
the lives of the four fathers of the chui^ch, under whose 
patronage the chapels were raised, and are reckoned among 
the fipest productions of Michel Conteille, Bon BouUongne, 
and Louis BouUongne. 

If we now return to the space beneath dbe dome, we shall 
be striiek with admiration at the splendid sight presented by 
general view of the edifice, 

The whole vault of the sanctuary is either painted or gilt ; 

Coyp^ has represented on It the TMtgr mid the 
Assumprion, 
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' The roof of the four different portionB of the nave Is painted 
bjr Charles de la Posset &nd represents the Evangelists. 

louvenet has painted twelve pictures of the twelve Apostles, 
placed between the principal arches, above the windows of tho 
cupola. 

But it is the ceiling of the upper dome which offers to our 
view the finest portion of tliis splendid specimen of the 
painter's skill ; it represents Saint Louis received into Heaven, 
and is the greatest work of Charles de la Posse. 

In the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. divine service 
used to be solemnly celebrated here, in prresence of the king, 
at certain fixed periods of the year. 

On the pavement beneath the dome is yet to be seen tho 
rich marble mosaic laid doi^Ti in the lime of Louis XIV., and 
in the ornaments of which are still to be traced, at each divi- 
sion of the design, tho intertwined L*s with tl^ royal. cr<nvn 
and the flcur-de-lys. 

The dominant idea which presided over the conception of 
the plans for the emperor’s tomb completely interdicted, as wo 
liave before said, every modification of a nature ia (haiigo tho 
primitive and historical character of the dome. 



It was in obedience to this idea, formally expressed in 
a programme from which tho aiadiitoct could not depart 
under any pretext whatever, that Mons.' Visconti excavated 
the crypt, the opening to w'hich, under the very centre of 
the dome, attracts the attention of the spectator immediately 
lie enters tho temple. It is surrounded by a balustrade of 
white marble breast-high, over which the spectator can look 
down into the interior of the crypt, and perceive all its various 
details at one glance* 

We must not omit this opportunity of mentioning the beau- 
tiful finish of the soulfitures ornamenting tho balustrade. 
They consist of a system ot coffers alternately filled up witli 
laurel bnmohes and separated by roses in the same style-as tho 
masks of the dome. 

The windows of the cupola as well as those of Hie chapels 
are at present filled with violet-coloured glass, and allow only 
a dim mild light to peneteate into the interior of the dome. 
The appearance of mystery in which this envelops the edifice, 
and the aspect of solemn grandeur that seems to be a natural 
consequence of it, add another and deeper tinge of poetry 
to the impression which the visitor involuntarily feels in this 
last resting*«Blace of a man who once filled the whole world 


with his power and his glory, as he now servos to show' by his 
tomb the vanity and emptiness of all earthly things. 

From the opening of the crypt, w'hich is so situated that the 
cupola of the church itself serves as the roof of the tomb, the 
spectator’s glance falls on the altar before which the clergy 
will officiate at all the religious ceremonies that may be in?iti- 



TOEOH oy THE BAtDAaHIN. 


tuted in memory of the emperor, Tt is reached by seven steps 
twenty-three feet broad, hewn out of three blocks of Carrara 
marble, and is surmounted by a rich baldaquin of gilt wood, 
sculptured in -the general style of the edifice, and supported 
by four beautiful spiral columns, twenty-three feet high, 
formed of blacTf. mar-ble from the Pyrenees. 

The baldaqWn, which is in very pure taste and qf fi 'fery 
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»AB-RTllEi.'-^J*It(iTB0riOy pv A»D liTDUBTHT 


Clcg»*vt d««Sgh, WM planned by Mons. Visconti to lepkee timt ' ' too poot both in iti material and «tyk of oratmtols to, W;- 
whlch formerly Covered the altar, and whish vraa eoneidinea mtiiOto Witit the ma^fioence ofthetomb. ;! ' 
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OOU» DBS COMyi^ES. 


A br«wc aguto at Chiist, cut after a model executed ty end deUceteivorfattWhipof which arc also w^y 
Mom; TlWiuetti; !» plaoed ot« «»' whewwcle, «he riehnem The el»«».the ^uettede surrounding it, thpUend^rt^dWiA, 
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tli€ pcdeBtalfl which support the torches^ W of 

black marble from tho Pyrenees end gteen k^ble £mm the 
Alps. 

The torches, placed on each side the altar*8teps on the 
pillars that sustain the hand-rail, are supported by groups of 
angels in gilt-bronse, very Well eitecuted and most elegantly 
designed. 

A grand flight of seventetaa marble stops sweeps down from 


large sum, Mohs. Calla, an ironfoutider, undertook to execute 
it so carefully by a process peculiar to himself, as to give it 
the same l<lok, and, so to speak, the same value as if it Had 
been wrought. The skilful arUst did not fail to fulfil his 
engagement or realise hia expectations; tho most finished 
chasing could hardly produce a more delicate specimen of 
workmanship. It is a masterpiece which seems destined 
to open a new path to the founder* s skill, and to promise, if 
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each side of the baldaquin to the lowt i pavoment of* the nave^ 
which is arranged in such a mamuT as to sci vu as a vestibule 
to the tomb, it was formerly the BanctujK y of the Chapello 
des Invalides, at the time when the altar with the double 
table, w'as common to the two churches. It is separated from 
the present church by a magnificent cast iion railing. 

At first there was some idea of forging thissrsiling in stooli 
but independently of the fkot that this Would have cost a very 


we compare the price of a piece of sculpture thus cast and 
that of an ornament executed by the hammer, productions 
worthy of the most flourishing periods of art. The elegant 
and airy style of ornament adopted in this railing consists of 
aji. ingenious combination of interlacings of the Corinthiw^ 
order, and branches of laurels, the emblems of military gliory. 

3oth professional men and epnhoiss^urs bdmire ihe |^e* 
msion with which all the delicate details of the thodel find the 



Ijrttly antique rigidity pf the line* have been preeeryed In the railing *t an inglMoa* combination of interlacing* 

cMting. Wo nrtust observe, too, that the ohaaer’* ohiael has of the OdtMtiaa qtider,: 4nA branches of laurels, the emblems 
aaaea nothing to the purity of the design j the Iron is pre* of military i^ory. 
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t^tod.io ue exactly at it left the moulds, having merely been 
heaped to ordef to get rid of the scums eautod by the Joins. 
The elegant and airy style' bf ornament adopted to this 
Von:'*!. 


OF T>t;ROC ANP BfiBTBAND* 

The oi the erypt* between the 

tion ahd the gfrtes of the tooinb, has him H W 

' d ' ' , 
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re»ting-plaoe of Mars)ial Puroo, Due de Frioul, and General 
Bertrand, who were, in turn, the emperor's dearfest and most 
intimate friends. 

Duroc was bom in 1772, at Pont-a-Mousson, and killod by 
a stray ball at tlic combat of Wurschen, the 22ud May, 1813. 
From the 18th Brumaire until his death he was constantly; 

to the person of Napoleon. He was named Grand 
Marshal of the Palace in 180-1. lie lingered twelve hours after 
having received his death- wound, and duiiiig this long agony 
received a visit from the emiieror. “ My whoh' life has been 
devoted to you/' said the dying man ; “ and I only regret 
that I am about to lose it, because it might still be of service 
to you," “Duroc," replied Napoh'on, “there is another 
world after this, and there it is that wt‘ ^hall one day meet 
again." A striking proof of the profound feeling ot friend- 
ship which united tlu'sc two men, in spite of tlie distance 
which a throne placed lictweeji them, is to be found in the 
fact of the id(‘a entertained by Nap^dcon, in 181 o, of asking 
permission to reside in liln gland under thf name of Colomd 
Duroc. 

General Foy has cliaracterised in the following manner the 
relations which exis'ed between the Finpcror and hi.s Grand 
Marshal of the palace : “No other person was ever the depo- 
sitary of so many and such important political secrets. The 
peculiar turn of his mind, remarkable rather ftjr the justice of 
its views than for their eomprehonsivencss, his irreproachable 
demeanour, and, more than all, the force of habit, bad phu^ed 
him on a footing of confidential intimacy. Had a prince of 
Napoleon’s character been capable of having a favourite, the 
reldtioiiH subsisting between him and Tluroc would have boon 
looked upon in a very diffort'nt light." 

Bertrand was born at Chateuuroux, and first served in the’* 
engineers, in which corps he obtained all his gravies up to 
that of general of brigade. In 180e5, ho was named aide-do- 
eamp to the emperor, and became Grand Marshal of the palace 
after Du^roo’s death. He followed Napoleon to the island of 
Elba, and subse(juontly to St. Helena, whore he performed the 
sad duties of closing his eyes for ever. 

These reasons are most decidedly sufficient to justify the 
honour which France has shoHTi these two faithful servants 
l)y laying their asbvs near those of the great man w’hom they 
loved so well. Thus do the two (Trand Marshals of the palace, 
who, during their lifetime, watched over the safety Of the 
emperor's person, appear even after tledr death to be entrusted 
With the care of guarding liis tomb. 

It is in the imusonry supporting the altar and the baldaquin, 
already described, and at the foot of the two flights of stairs 
leading from the dome to the vestibule, that the doorway opens 
into the crypt. It is closed by brons^e gates, as .simple in their 
stylo as they are severe. The ornaments consist of three 
superposed coffers of unequal size. The one nearest the 
bottom contains the imperial N. The smallest, in the middle, 
displays the thunderbolt, while llie largest, occupying the 
upper portion of the gate, represents the victorious standard, 
twined with laurels, and &M’mmint'‘*d by the eagle and the 
crowu. 

Two funeral genii of damaskeened bronre, the one bearing 
the globe, and the other the imperial crown, support the 
architrave of the d<K)r, on the pcdimiait of w'hich are sculp- 
tured the following word. contained jn Napoleon’s will : — 

JB llESIUn ClLK ME)s ORNUllIiS KEl’OSliNT 
soil nouns nr, skine 

XV 'MILIEU I)E CE I'EUriJ. Q['E j'aj TANT ATME.* 

The two genii, modelled by Mons. Duret, arc not deficient 
in style, but the gilding with wbii-b they ure covered detracts 
greatly from their characteristic appi^arauce 

TJIR CUYUT. 

Aaer passing the doorway, guarded b'. the two gcrtii 
enveloped in their funeral crape, arrive i^t a large flight of 
twent.y-fti 7 ^ granite steps. Before the first step, in Uie pave* 

* I desire that my ashes may repose on the banjts of the Scuie, 
in ihe raid.^t of the Fronch people^ wlxom I loved so well. 


ment, is a mosaic rosette, wliose centre is occupied by the 
imperial N. Two other mosaics, representing the eagle and 
the star of the legion of hemour, arc let into the fiag-stoues of 
the passage which extends from the last step to the opening of 
the crypt. 

The obscurity which reigns in this vast corridor, the sepul- 
chral silence, and even the feeling of cold which seizes on 
every one beneath those massive vaults, annoimCe most plainly 
to the visitor, already greatly moved, that an imposing sight 
aw^aits him beyond the last doorway. 

A dim, uncertain light, admirably adapted for pious tc- 
fleetion, envelopes the sarcophagus in a Veil of faint violet 
colour, the rays of which being caught in their passage by 
the slightest projection in the sculptures, tinge the marble of 
the caryatides with war..^ and mellow tints. This artificial 
light is obtained by moans of the violet muslin curtains 
worked 'w'ith silver, w'ith w'hich tuc window^s of the cupola 
liavo been hung until such time as coloured glass can he Sub- 
stituted for that at present in use. 

The crypt consists of a circular gallery, about six or seven 
feet broad, and of a round central space formed by twelve 
arches with a marble balustrade, breast-high, connecting them 
wdth each other, and separated by twelve caryatides about 
fifteen feet high. Lastly, there is a small funeral apartment 
intended for a reliquary, and opening into the gallery by a 
bronze door. The sarcophagus occupies the middle of Uio 
crypt, its extremities being turned towards the two doors. 

TUB OALLBRV. 

The gallerj*' is paved with marble mosaics of various 
colours. 

The outer wall is divided into rivclvc compartments, each of 
W'hieh /orn pponds to one of the arches. The door of the crypt 
and that of the reliciuary occupy two of these compartments ; 
the ten others contain ton maible bas-reliefs. Tw(?lve bronze 
lamps, suspended fiom the ceiling of the g.aUery in such a 
manner, that a straight lino drawn through the centre of one 
of the arches w'ould likewise traverse the centre of the lamp 
hung oppo.sitc to it, are intond'cd for the illumination of the 
tomb during the celebration of all religious ceremonies, 

THE UAS-HELlKrS. 

The ten bas-reliefs, due to the chisel of Mons. Simard, are 
deotinod to perptituate, under the form of allegories, tJie 
rc'membrnnce of the grand institutions and of the most im- 
portant acts of tlio Emperor ^Napoleon’s reign, (Jounting 
them from the entrance, and commeneing at the right hand, 
they represent, in tluj following order : The Institution of*the 
I^egioTi of Honour, Vubhc Works, Encouragement of Com- 
merce and Industry ; Establishment of the Cour des Comptes ; * 
Foundation of the University ; the Concordat ; promulgation 
of the Civil Code; Foundation of the Council of State; Or- 
ganisation of Public Administration ; and Pacification of Civil 
Troubles. 

THE LEOION OF HONOUE. 

The general arrangement and dignity of composition dis- 
Xdayed in thi^ bas-relief, are in perfect keeping with the 
character of the .subject. According to the idea which pre- 
sided at its c-stablishment, the Legion of Honour was an 
essentially democratic institution, although it seemed to 
confi'r a kind of aristocratic privilege, and form, as it were, the 
base of a new order of nobility. It consecrated the principle 
of the equality of all in the eyes of national gratitxxde, and 
the fitness of every citizen to earn for himself a splendid 
reputation by the brilliancy of his merit and the services 
he might have rendered his country/ ^ " 

It is this idea which the artist has endeavoured to embody, 
Napoleon, standing up, crowned with laurels, and having 
merely mi antiqup peplum thrown over his shoulders, it dis- 
tributing recompences to the magistrates, scholars, artists, and 
warriors, who are crowding round him in attitudes* at once 
noble and modest, A legend let into the stone at the bottom 
of tiio bas-relief has these words, taken from the Memorial da 
SnifiU^JSfithne : 


* Audit Office. 



i!fAt;01®6l?’S Tokk 


" J'ai ^cite toutes les emulations, rocompcneii tous lea 
ra^rites C‘trecul63 les li mites de la gloire," • 

VVBLIO WOtt«8. 

“ Piirtaui oil mon rbgne a passd, il a laissif des traces dura- 
bles do son bienfait/'t 

Suclx aj*e the words which serve as an inscription, and 
which liave furijishod the subject for this bas-relief. 

Napoleon, who is seated, and whose head is suiTOUiided by 
a crown of rays, is stretching forth his tw’o arms tow^ards 
tablets beai'ing the names and purposes of the various monu- 
ments and works of public utility executed during liis reign 
and by his order. Architecture and Civil Engineering, woth 
their attributes, the compass and square, are liolduig the 
tablets, T w'o Glories arc seated on the etepb of the tiirone to 
the right and to the left. 

In endeavouring to give his coiniiosition a inonunieulal 
character in accordance with the idea suggested by the sub - 
cot, the artist may, perhaps, with some justice, be accused of 
being rather heavy and obscuic. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF COMMEllC'E AM> INDX’SIHY. 

Napoleon, seated upon a throne in an nttitude full of calm 
majesty, is resting his hands upon two tal-hts, which bear the 
names of two grand institutions— the C’nde of Commerce, and 
the Quinquclmial Exposition of the Products of Erench 
Industry— founded cxfircssly to inolect conuncrcial transac- 
tions, and give a greater impetus to industry. 

YuU an personifying Industry, and Mercury as the god of 
(Jommeice, each bearing his respective attribute, the hammer 
and the cadiiceus, are laising up and supporting two towns, 
Paris and Lyons, kneeling at the loot of the throne. 

'J’here is a great deal of grandeur about this composition, 
which is, at the same time, botli simple and eleganL 
rsi'Anni^iiMENT of the rouii ors comftes. 

Napoleon is seated on his throne, his bod)' is naked, his 
l(?gs only being covered with long di apery. His physiognomy 
is severe and his look implacable, lie is stretching a protect- 
ing hand over Truth, Justice, and Order, whu are plaicd on 
his light. 'I’he figure of .Truth is simple, and the expuFkion 
of hex features one of candour ; she is i»rescntirig her mirror 
with mild assurance. Justice is impassible, whilst Order, 
rtqiresonted as a beautiful young female, at tlic foot of the 
throne, is inscribing in a book, with.arithmt‘ticul impartiality, 
sum of the expenses and of the receipts. The imperor is 
repelling with his left hand, and wdth a gesture of indignation, 
the afFiighted figures of Ilhgality and Ihculalion, while 
Falsehood, whose mask has fallen off, is kneeling down terror- 
stricken, W'ith her head bent mid her face ( onccaled by her 
two hands. 

This bas-Tclicf is the bi^st coneeiveil and the finest of all the 
ten. Tiic dramatic movement of the ,'omposilion imd the 
happy opposition of the two groups impart to it a. character of 
grandeur which is not met with to so great an extent in the 
other subjects, although several of them are very remarkable, 
and display the most extraordinary t'alcnt. At the bottom of 
the bas-relief are the following words, w'hich sum up, in a clear 
and concise manner, the end and the utility of the institution 
it commemorates; “Cour des Comptes, de'eret du 16 Sep- 
tembre, 1807.— Je veux que par une surveilluncc active, 
rinhdaitd soit r^jprimee et I’emploi legal des funds publics 
garanti.*' J 

The Cour des Comptes w as founded in virtue of tlio law of 
the 16th ^eptembor, 1807. 

Tlfc first article of this law ri^is thus; ‘‘'llic national 
accounts ate kept by a Cour des Comptes/' 

In 1786, there were in France ton provincial audit offices 
chambres des compos) in various parts of the kingdom, 

* I have excite^d every' kind of emulation, recompensed evei7 
kind of merit, and extended the limits of glory. 

t Wherever my reign has passed, it has left permanent murks of 
its beneficial iiifluoace, 

J Audit Office, decree of the I6Ui Sejitembcr, 1807.— It i» ray w ill 
that unfaithfulness shall be suppressed and the legal employment 
of the public moneys guaranteed by a system of active supervision^ 


namely, at Dijon, Grt noble, Nantes, Monlpellior, Kouon,Pau, 
Mets!, in the sovereignty oi* Lorraine, and that of Bar. 

The unity introduced into the administration of gover’nment 
by the National Assembly W'as naturally followed by the 
foundation of a single audit ofTice. Ilow’evcr great a nation is, 
«t8 affiiirs ought to be, and may be, administered wutli as much 
simplicity and regularity as those of an ordinary mercantile 
firm. 

The first thing done waw to create an account office (Bureau 
d-' Conii)lHbililc), llu? National Apsombly, how'cver, reserving 
the riglit of Hcrutinising the accounts, which could only pass 
after they had bi en sanctioned by that body. 

Under the Conslitutiijn of the Yeai Eight of the llcpublic, a 
decree of the consuls enLi,rg(ul the field of action of this iristi- 
lutioii, 'wlueli was dclinitiv<*ly .simplified and orgatiised by the 
law of the 1 0th Sc'ptcmber, 1 807. Subseipieutly, fresh laws 
and decrees introduced other changes, which arc all summed 
up in the ordonnauce of Urn .'list May, 1838, headed, “General 
legal atums eoncerning the public accounts.’* 

It IS the iluty of the Couns des Comptes to verify the state- 
ments of the i)ublie expenditure and receipts presented to it 
by the receivers-general of finance, the paymaster.’? of the 
public trc'asury, the registcrers of stamps and public domains, 
the ricei\cr.s of the excise, the accountant-directors of tho 
post-ofi|ee, the directors of the mint, the central cashier of the 
public tiea.su.‘y, and the responsible agent of the I'ircmtttifi drs 
i'oinplcs. It bke wise audits the annual accounts of tlu* colo- 
nial treasurers, of the general treasurer of the naval pensioners, 
of the bur.sars of the public colleges, of the commissioners of 
])Owdcr and saltpetre, of the accountant charged with the 
•truusfer of the livntch inscribed in the ledger of the public 
debt, of the accountant of the funds and pensions, of tho 
cashier of the sinking fund and also of tho suitors’ fund, of 
the royal pimting-ofhcc, of the administration of the salt 
works of the East, and of the receivers of the poor- houses, 
hospitals, and other <‘liaritable institutions, whose incomes 
attain the sum fixed by the laws and regulutiona on tho 
subject. 

(k)Ur des Comptts ranks immediately after the Cour de 
Cassation. 

FOV^DATlON or the tlNiVEKSlTV, 

'ITie following words are inscribed upon the legend of this 
bas-relief : - 

•♦DtTret du 10 Mai, 1S0(3. --I1 sera forme, sous le nom 
(riruiverske' Iipperiide, un corps charge exclusivcincnt dc 
renscigneiiicnt ct do rcducatioii publics dans lout rompire.”* 
The artist has treated this subject in the following manner i 
he has represented Napoleon seated in an attituac expressing 
the natural aolieitudo of father of a family as well as the 
w i&e forethought of the sovereign. In his right hand he holds 
the sceptre, wlulc with his left he is drawing towards him a 
youth who is nestling against hi.s body as if to seek a refuge! 
there. The five Faculties, each bearing the attributes peculiar 
to her, surround the throne, over which tower the busts of 
Aristotle and Plutarch. 

This bas-relief is one of the most mediocre, both as regards 
its ordonmiiice and execution. The figure of Science, howerex 
is very fine, and of truly antique elegance* 

The law of the lOih May, 1806, first decreed the fotmatiem, 
under the name of University, of k body exclusively charged 
with the education and instruction of all classes throughout 
the kingdom. 

This law was further developed in the decree of the 17th 
March, 1808, of w'hich the following axe the first provisions : 

“Public instruction, throughout the whole kingdom, is 
confided to tlic University. No school ot any kind of estab- 
lishment whatever for imparting instruction can be formed 
independent of the Unitersity, and without the authorisation 
of its head. No one can open -a school or teSeh publicly^ 
without being a member of the University, and having gra- 
duated in one of its faculties. The course of instruction i^tt 
♦ Dscfcse uftho'^iOth May, 1806 .— A body will bo formed, 
the name of tile Imperial University, charged exelusivt>ly 
public cducatiou and instructiou throughout |^e empire. 
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the clerical tieminariee, however, is under tho direction of the 
archbishoj)s and bishops, enoli in his diocese, who have the 
power cTf nainhig and dismii=&ing the pioicssors. O'hc* University 
will bo composed of as many acadenues as there are Cours 
d’Appal, The schools belonging to each academy will be 
jdaced in the following order; — 1st, tlic faculties for the 
abstruse sciences and the conferring of degrees ; 2ndly, the 
lyeeums for wicient languages, history, rhetoric, logic, and the 
elements of mathc*matics and physics ; iJrdly, the colleges and 
parish schools of the second class, for the elements of ancient 
languages and the llrst principles of history and of the sciences ; 
■Ithiy, the larger schools kept by private individuals, but in 
w hich the course of instruction is very similar to that pursued 
in the colleges ; othly, the boarding-schools belonging to 
private mastcrH, and devoted to a less solid course' of study 
than that of the large schools ; and Glhly, tlie small primary 
schools wdiere the pupils are simply taught reading and 
writing, wdth the first notions of aritlimctie.” 

d'hese provisions have continued, up to the luesciit day, to be 
the basis of the cours'^ of public instruction in France ; although 
it is true that several /cry important inodilieatious have since 
bec'ii introduced into the constitution of the University by the 
laws of 1850 and 1852. The circonscriplions are now' moditied, 
there being a rector to each department. 

d'he difference of princljde wdiicli separates the imperial law 
from that of Abe 15 th March, 1850, is, however, very great. 
The first is based uiuni tho idea that the state possesses in a 
greater degree than any private individual, or any colkction 
of individuals, the tradition v)f the general spirit of the 
country, and is more deeply interested than any one else in 
directing each successive generation to the goal assigned 
by Providence to the nation, 'fhe, second is fou|ided on 
the directly opposite opinion, that, allowing the impulsion 
and direction of everything relating to the rnaU rial interests 
of the country ought to flow from government, sucli should 
not be tho case in w'hat i dates to its moral interesU (Report 
of tho Committee, (Uh October, 1850). In 1817, M. lloyer- 
(Jollard said:— “The Xkiiveraity enjoys the monopoly of 
instruction in nearly the same manner that the courts of law 
enjoy Uiat of justice, and the army that of the public defence. 
I'ho X'niversity is nothing more or less than government 
apidii'd to the universal direction of public instruction, to the 
municipal colleges as w'dl as to those of the slate, to private 
Bchools as w'cll as to the collegos, and to country schools in the 
same manner as to the Faculties tluunsdves.” In 1850, M Reag- 
not, the reporter of tlie now law, cjc pressed himself in these 
tenns Whenever liberty shall be triumphant, audcom]>eti- 
tion with the government schools ullow'cd and encouraged, the 
state, as guardian of the rights and interests of the com- 
munity at large, v/ili no longer be able to identify itself with 
these Schools. If it continues to support public educational 
eslablishmcntf*', it will do so for tlie sake of assisting and not 
crushing cumjjotition, and in order to contribute, according 
to its owm notions, to fhe general iinproverneut of educa- 
tion ; but it will not d(jfend the rights of its own particular 
establishments more W'armly than tliose of estahlishments 
founded by private cnterj>riHe, for it u bound to show an 
equal imevost in both, since il has exchanged its office of 
sole I'ducator of the nation for that of overseer and pro- 
tector of any person undertaking, in the name of the law, to 
bestow on youth the l.oon of education. If the external facts 
happen to remain the same, uic light is changed.*' 

Tiu: CONCOUDAX. 

' “ LTtlgliso galUcane renait jiar lea lamicrcs et la Concorde.*** 
Such is tins motto of this bas-relief, in wk ich the artist haji* 
been U/lerjtbly felidtous. ^fupohon, aumdmg iip, dressed like 
a Roman emperpr, is drawing Catholicism and France towards 
one another, and obliging them to grasp ^ach othcr’s.hand. 
Around the ptincipAl group tlie people represented m 
praymg and iai?dng the cross from the gr;ain»i vvbero it hm 
been sufiered to He. 

* 'I'he Church of Tntnuo springs into 3jft> tifuiia by intelhgenco 

iwnd concord 


The name “ Concordat ’*l%a8 given to a convention con- 
cluded the 15th July, 1801, between the pope, Pius TII., and 
the French government. By this convention the First Consul 
restoi'cd to ihc Roman Catholic church a portion of the autho- 
rity which it had lost in France since the year 17S0, 

The Constituent Assembly had adopted as a principle that 
the administration of tlie church ought to be assimilated to 
that of the state. It had, in consequence, established eccle- 
siastical districts on the same plan as tlie administrative 
districts, and erected each department into a diooese. It 
causetl tho bishops to be elected by the Faithful in the same 
way as the civil and judicial magistrates W'cre named by their 
fellow - citiz(*n8. I.astly, it had suppressed the canonical 
institution, that is to say, the confirmation of the bishops 
by the x>opo. 

Ill abolishing this sysitcm of tho Constituent Assembly, tho 
First Consul had to overcome numerous obstacles both at Paris 
and Rome. Most of tho men by 'whom he was surrounded, 
whether ministers, generals, legislators, or councillors of state, 
manifested a. spirit of opposition towards his endeavours to 
bring about what he calhd the reconciliation of the church of 
Rome with the Republic. Some entreated him not to mix 
himself up in matters of religion ; others wished him to found 
a Fronoli church intlepondent of Rome, and of which ho, as 
first magistrate, would have been tlie head ; wliile others 
strongly advised him to draw I'kance over to ProtoBtantism by 
himself abjuring the Roman Catholic faith, lie r(‘jtctcd llie 
advice of all th.esc persons, braved tho disapprobation of his 
companions in arms, and likewise resisted tho cffoits made by 
those at Home to obtain more concessions from him than he 
had resolved to accord 

It w'as only after a. series of long and difficult negotiations 
that both parties were enabled to come to an agreement. The 
following IS tlie enti»o text of the Concordat, which people 
so often cite without evir having had the opportunity of 
reading, and wdiich is still, with the exception of ' a fow' unim- 
portant modifications, the basis of the legislation of France in 
matters concerning the Roman Catlndic religion. 

Conicntion bvfwven tin l'}u nch (iin'vntmoU and Ill's Ilolincitit 
iVa.y r//. 

“ The government of the French Republic acknowledges the 
Apostolic Roman (’utholie religion to be that of the great 
majority' of the French pcoifie, 

“ His Holiness, on his part, a'jknowlodges that this religion 
has already derived, and still expects, the gr( atcsl advautage.s 
and most brilliant lesult-s from the estnblishmciit of the 
liomaii^f'atliolic ritual in Franet', and from the especial fact 
of the consuls of the RepuVdic professing it. 

“Therefore, as a conRcquence -of this mutual acknowdedg- 
ruLiit, botli for the good of religh n and the maintenance of the 
int<Tnal tranquillity of the Republic, they' have agreed to the 
followdng Articles : — 

“ 1. The Apofitolie Roman Catholic religion will be freely 
followed in Franco ; its rites will be publicly celebrated in 
conformity with tin* police regulations which tho goveniment 
may judge m ccssary for the public trimquillity. 

“2. The Holy See, in conjunction with the governmtut, will 
jirocecd to a new circumscription of the Freucli dioceses. 

“ 8. ills Holiness w'ill declare tp tho titularies of the French 
bishoprics that he expects froin them, with the most entire 
confidence, for the sake .of peace and unity, every kind of 
sacrifice, including even the resignation of their sees, 

“ Aftejr this exhortation, if tlxey should refuse to make the 
sacrifice enjoined for tho good of the Church (a refusal, how- 
ever, which his IloUni'ss docs not expect), the goyernnu^nt of 
the circumscription will be confided to other titularies in the 
following manner : — 

“4. The first consul of tho Republic will, in tlm coutFO of 
the three -months following the publication of his Holiness’s 
buT. appoint persons to the archbishoprics and bishoprics of 
the new circumscription. His Holiness, in conformity with 
the forms established for France previous to tte' change of 
governthetit, will institute canouicttlly the perfttmia thus ap- 
pointed. 
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**5, The nominations to tlio bkhoprics which may subse- 
quently fall vacant, will also be made by the first consul, and 
the persons appointed will be canonically instituted by the 
Holy See in conformity with the preceding article, 

“ (j. Before c \tering on their ofHcc, the bishops wiUj in the 
presence of tlie nrst consul himself, take the oaths of lidelity 
in use before the change of government and exp’*e^scd in the 
following terms; ‘I swear and promise to God, upon the 
Holy Evangelists, obedience and fidelity to the government 
established by the constitution of the Erench ItcpubliC. ' 1 
likewise promise to have no commiinications, to take part in no 
council, and to enter into no league, cither at home or abroad, 
inimical to the ]iublic ti an(iuilliiy ; and if I learn that, cither 
in my diocese or elsewhere, there is any plot prejudicial to 
the state, I wdll make the government acquainted with the 
fact. ’ 

“ 7. The Gcclcftia<3tic8 of the second class will take the saino 
oaths in the presence of the civil authorities named for tliat 
I)ur])o,He by the government. 

** S. The following form of prayer will be recited at the 
conclusion of Divine w’orsliip in all the Homan (^atholii* 
churches of France (here follows the foim of prayer). 

“ 0. Tile bishops will make a new eircnmserlption of the 
parishes of thc'ir dioceses, but this new ciirurnscripliOri will 
only be put into effect, after having rccei\ed the eonseiit of 
govtrnment. 

“ 10. The bishops wdll nominate persons to the various 
livings. They will only be allowed to choose ptvsons iq)- 
provi'd of by the government. 

“11. The bishops may have a ehapt'’r in their cathedral 
and a seinimuy in their diocese, but the goviTiiment docs not 
engage to endow' them. 

“ 12. All metropolitan, cathedral, parish, and other churches, 
not already alienah'd, and necessary fvir tin* celebration of 
public worship, will be placed at ibe di.sposal of the bishops. 

“13, For the sake of trail (juillity and the happy re-cstablish- 
ment of religion, Kis Holiness dochire.s that ncitlier he nor his 
sutccssors wnll in any way distuib the persons who have 
a(‘ttuired alienated ecflesiastieal estates, and that eomcqueiitly 
the light to the said estates, together with the privileges and 
revenues attached to tliern, shall remain incommutable in their 
posit’ssion or ti nt of iheir a.ssigns. 

“ M. The go^ernmellt engages to inak' a suitable provision 
for the bisliops nml cures wdiose dmeeses and jiarishes shall 
be eoutaiued within the hunts of the new cireumseriptioii. 

“ lo. 'i'he governmc'nt W'ill al*>o take measures to enable 
Flench Komau L\nholics, if tluy '"hooso, to make endowments 
ill f.iMiur of tlie Church. 

“ 1(1. His Holiness recognise* in the first consul of the 
French Uepublic the same right^'. and prerogatives enjoyed at 
the bapal (kmrt by the former g('^ernmc^t. 

“ 17. It is agreed by the contracting parties that in the case 
of any one of the auecessf)i'8 the first consul not being a 
Ihftnan Catholic, the rights and i ’■crogatives moiitioued in the 
prcocdiiig article, as w'cll as tbs power of nominating the 
bishops, wdll, as far as such HUCC''fsor is concerned, be regu- 
late d by a new convention. • 

“ This convention will be ratified at Paris, by the tw^o con- 
tra* ting parties, within the space of forty days. 

** Done at Paris, the 2(Jth Mcshidor,-yeiir 11.’' 

Some years after ward.s, on tho occasion of hia coronation, 
Napoleon addressed tie fo’b >win^ words to a Protesttmt depu- 
tatim, which had been admitted to an interview : — 

“ I wish it to be distinctly aiid’trstood, that it is my inten- 
tion and fixed resolution to maintain full liberty of religion. 
Thf empire of the law finishes vvherc the indefinite empire of 
the* conscience begins ; neither the law nor the reiguir.g 
aov* reign can effect anythiitg apalnst this kind of liberty : 
such are my principles and those <>f the nation." 

TAB CO»B AAT'OtBON, 

In none of his bas-roUofa ha** Mons. Simard succeeded in 
investing the figtire of the E^uperor with a nobler and better 
conceived air of grandeur than in this one. The figure is 
indeed that of a legislator, animated solely by the sentiment 


of right and justice. Napoleon is stretching his hands over 
tablets borne by figures personifying the common law and the 
Homan law, as if he would seize, and then unite in one vast 
whole, the laws destined to form the code which boars his 
name, and which a nobly imagined figure is bearing proudly 
beside him. Underneath his feet is the follo'^'ing inscript imi ; 
— “ Mon seul code, par sa simplicite, a fait plus de bicq cn 
Franco que la masse dc toutes les lois qui I’ont precede.”* 

It is well known in what a state of confusion French legis- 
lation W'as previous to 17S9. In spite of the admirable labours 
of several of the first lawyers ot the time, the multiplicity of 
ordonnances, regulatum.s, prccediuits, and jurisdictions, pre- 
sented to thti mind a v^ry labyrinth of confusion. 

The Constitution of 175H had uTinounced that a civil code, 
destined to be employed in all parts of the French territory, 
wa.s in cour.se of compilation. ' 

On the 9th of April, 1793, Cambaceres presented to the 
assembly a jirojcct of codiiication, w'hich the assembly threw' 
out. 'I’nis did not discourage t^’anibaceres, who returned to 
the charge, and presented Ids colleagues w'ithtwo other codes, 
that of the 23rd Fructulor of the year 2, and that of the 24th 
PraiiifA of the year 4 ; but he was not more furtuuatc in these 
last tw'<j inetanecM than he hid been in the first. 

On the i2th of August, 1800 (2 1 Thermidor, year 8), the 
counuIs named a (. oimnLssion, chargeil with examining the 
measures taken, iq) to that tunc, for realising the wish of the 
(^on.slitution of 1791, a« well aft with drawing up a plan and 
'wdth discussing and pnqiaring the various elements of a new 
code. This cornmissiun was composed of Messrs. Iligot* 
PiCuimeneu, Tronchet, Portalis, and Mallevillc. 

In four months their plan was drawm up, and submitud to 
the Tnbima^ de (kisHcitum and to the Tnbioiuitj) r/’ \p}>vl. It 
W'as lhi' 2 { di.scusH'd in ll)e h'gishiUvc section of the t’ounvil of 
State, and also in the general assembly of the same body, 
J^aally, in conformity with the prescriptions of the Constitution 
of the year 8, it tvas taken to the Legislative Body and the 
Tribunate. 

d'he various law's coinposing the code civil, to the number 
of fifty-six, after hav'iiig been first decreed one by one, and 
siqiaratcly rendered executory, w'itc coUc(!ted into one whole, 
under the title of Code Cud def^ by the law of the 

30lh VTuitose, year 12. 

At the present day, the Code Civil is considered, and with 
justice, as oim of the gieatest things ever aeeomplished by llie 
French Revolution and the consulate; but this important 
W'ork w'as, at first, far from being received with (.‘nthusiasm or 
even approbation. For instance, the plan of the Code Civil 
was sharply criticised in the 'rnhunato. Among ;he members 
W'ho opposed its adoption with the greatest W'armth were 
Messrs. Andrieux, Benjamin (/'onstuiit, Chenier, Giiigucne, 
Tliics.'ie, Favard, and ISimeon. It was reproachfully stig- 
matised as being a mere hurried compilation of the Roman or 
common law, of the institutes of tTustniian, of Donat, of 
Pothier^ and otdicrs. Persons obstinatel> refused to sec* in it 
a great and new creation, peculiar to French society. Mons, 
Portttlis and his eollcagucs in the wmrk replied, Ujccording to 
Mona. Thiers ; - That, in the matter of legislation, originality 
was not so important as clearness, justness, and wisdom ; that 
they had not to create a new system of society, like Moses or 
Lycurgus, but to refiyrm an old one in some few^ points, and 
restore it In many others ; that French law had been in 
operation for tc#ccnturit8 ; that it was the*result of Roman 
learning, of the feudal system, of raoURtchy, and of the spirit 
,ol‘ modern times, all combined and acting in concert during a 
long series of years upon French manners ; tiiat the civil law 
of Frunc.ev resulting from these various sources, ought to be 
rendered suitable to a state of society w^hich had ceased to be 
aristocratic and become democratic ; that it was necessary, for 
instance, to modify the old laws on mairiage, on paternal 
authority,^ and on inluritance, in order to free them from all 
that WU 18 repugnant to Uie present age ; that it was neccss^y 
to purge the hyv& redating to property of everything like 

* My code has from its simplicity, effected more good in 
France than the whole mass of laws which preceded it. 
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feudal servitude ; to draw up the^'holc body of prescriptions meut they had to raise.” In spite of these remarks, the first 
in clear and precise words, that no longer afford scope portions of the code were rejected by tlic Tribunate, and the 
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for ambiguily and interminable disputes, and to arrange them 
in a convenient order ; this," they said, “ was the only monu- 


government withdrew tho bill. Jiut in June, 1802, Napoleon, 
who was then first consul, caused th drawing up of the Code 
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(Jivil to be resumed. A section of the Council of State and a 
section of tlie Tribunate used to meet daily for the purpose of 
carrying out the work, at the house of the Consul Cambac6rcs. 
Opposition was now out of the question, and the will of the 
first consul no longer met with any obstacle to thwart it. 

It is weiyuiown that Napoleon himself assisted lit the. dis- 
cussion of the code in the (kmneil of State (towards the cud 

t) f 1801). “Present at each of the sittings,” says his histo- 
rian, “ lie displaytjd,. as president, an amount of methodical 
arrangement and clearness, and oftentimes views so profound, 
as to provt! matter of astonishment to CTcry one. Having been 
accustomed to direct armies and go\crn conc^ucred provinces, 
no one had b^um sur]>rised at finding him to be a good adminis- 
trator, for every good general must necessarily be so; but it 
certainly was allowable to wonder that he w*as a good legislator. 
His education, in this branch f»f knowledge, had been quickly 
completed. Taking an interest in everything because he 
understood everything, he hud a-^kc'd the Consul Cambaeeies 
for .some books on law, and paitieulaily for the inateriuLs pie- 
pared in the time of tlio Convenln)n for the purpose of drawing 

u] ) the Code C!ivil. He attually devoured them. Shortly 
afterwards, classifying in his liead the general principle of the 
civil law, and adding to these few notLon.s r.ipidly piijked up 
his profound knowledg*' of mankind, and his exti aordmary 
clearness of perception, he was enabled to diiect in jierson 
a work of such importance, and to emicli the discussion 
with a large number of just, new, and profound ideas. Some- 
times a Buperlicial knowh'dge of the matter rendered liini 
liable to defend strange nr/dons, but he readily allowed himself 
to be led back to lb' right pci^h by the kavned profcsbional 
men around him, and iiuaii ably proved himself supciior to 
them all whenever it was necessary to draw from tlie contlicl 
of contrary opinions the most natiual and rno.^t reasonable 
conclusion. The principal service rendeiu'd by the first consul 
Wiio hi.s contributing to the, completion of tliis grand monument 
n strong aviU, and the most detiinuned ri-solulion to work, by 
which he wa.M enabled t(* overvr.me the two dithcultie.s under 
which all previous efforts had fiuccund)ed, namely, the infinite 
diversity of opinions and the impossibility of working with 
anytliing like a continuance, in the midst of the agitated .state 
of Tnatters at that time. Whenever the dis«cussioH, as was 
often the case, had been long, diffuse, and obstinate, tbc first 
consul kiii'W how to sum it up and dccuk> it by single word ; 
and, besides this, he obliged every one to M'ork, by worV)iig 
himself for day-s together. 'I lie reports of tlnw' nanarkablc 
sittings were ]>ublished, but before .sending them to the 
MoniU’iir the Consul Cambaecres always carefully iv vised 
them and suppie.ssed what he deimii d inexpedient to publish, 
either because the ihst coii.sul siuiietiines gaie utterance to 
pingular opinion.^, or treated questions of morality with a 
familiarity of language which ivu'i not intended to go beyond 
the limits of a conlidential .silting. All, therefore, that 
reiiuiincd in the rcport.s were tlie idea.s, sometimes rectified, 
often discob^nrcd, but alw^ays sinking, of the first consul.” 

As wo alri'ady know, the c< Ueclion of kiw'S adoyited in these 
sittings was promulgated in tlie year 12 of the llepublic, under 
thf' title of th(‘ Code ('ivil dm Fniurtus, On the lird. September, 
1807, there was a dec ree coniinanding a new’ edition of them 
to be drawn u\) under the name of the ('odc Na^ndcon. 

“ Our ('ode (nvil,” said Mens, dc Golbcry, m 1813, “still * 
governs Belgium, a large' pcjrtiou of (iennany, and several of 
the Italian states ; it is once more being revived in Sardinia, 
where it had been iibf dished, and is on tlie point of becoming, 
111 conjuncticn wdth the Homan law, the basis of a new’ system 
of legislation in that country. Our commeTcial code is imita- 
ted aud perfected in bpain and Portugal. Our penal code 
became the model of that of Sicily in ISIO, of that of Parma 
in 1820, and of that ot Home in 1832, and this yreat Work, the 
subject of such freqpent accusations, throws iis rays as far as 
over the code of the Brazils, Ikqturin h establishing in 
tpgencraied Orewe our judicial organisation and our mtninal 
law. England herself is abandoning the m ci'itaivitie^ of her 
common and statute Inw, ami banishing from her system the 
cruel but inefficacious disrejgarcl of human life. We are 


enabled to applaud the reform, undertaken in 1825, tlianks to 
the efforts of Peel and LalBsdowne, and ardently carried out 
by the recent acts of parliament. We shall observe the same 
movement in the States of the American ITnion. Holland 
and Dcnmark^re enriching themselves with new laws, and 
Hussia itself, not being able to codify its ancient uka-ses, turns 
them into pundectes.” 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE COUNCIL OP STATE. 

Napoleon, seated in all the calm and serenity of his irameuse 
power, is drawing towards him scholars, philosophers, and 
magistrates, to wliom lie says : — “ Cooporer. aux desscins 
que je forme pour la prospcrite*.de.3 peuplps.” • 

Behind the throne, a winged ligurc, his familiar genius 
doubtless, is w’hispering something into his ear and appears to 
bo advising him. This yiersonage, that has no equivalent in 
the symmetry of the composition, produces a strange eff''ct, 
and injures the cquililirium of the general outline, which is 
in other rospcct.s remarkable for its character of grandeur and 
elevated style, 

“ Previous to 1781),” says a w’ell-known writer, “ the Coun- 
cil of ^tate retlected, as in. a mirror, the confusion that 
reigned in the various branches of the administration of 
public affairs. Il took, part iu government and politics by its 
intervention in foreign alfairs, financial questions, and com- 
merce ; in the execution of the law', by its regulations con- 
cerning tlie judges, its evocations and its annulment of judg- 
ments ; and in the public adininistratiim, by tlie jurisdiction 
It cxerci.sed over the ordorinancori of the lutcTidants, and the 
decisions of the Cour des Aides, and the CVmr des Coniptes. 
But if it encroached upon the dominion of Justice, Justice, 
in her tiun, disputed wnth it the possession of its ow'n jio'vcr.s, 
and wh.le r.he de])ri\ed it of any share in contestations purely 
judicial, obtained for licrself, by means of the decrees of the 
parliiimentH, a share in luatterH of administration. Wbat, at 
that period, composed the Council of State, w’as nothing 
but the union of live separate councils, forming as many 
distinct bodies. The law’, the church, the army, and finance 
were all collectiMl there. 

During the French revolution, various laws W'cakened or 
changed the Council of State. 

A consular decree of the Oth NHdse, in the year 8, regu- 
lated the organisation of the ( Jouncil of State, and confided to 
It the task : Islly,* of developing the signification of the law's 
on their being submitted to its judgment by the consuls ; and 
2ndly, of deciding in all disputes whiidi might arise between 
tbe administrative and jmlicial autborilies, and on all subjectH 
of contention w hich had previou.sly been sent to the ministers 
for deci.sion. * 

These functions w’ere successively extended by various 
decrees and senatus-consulla. 

Xkider the consulate and the empire, the Council of State 
became a constitutional power. It drew up tbe laws, discussed 
them when brought before the Legislative Body, and inter- 
preted them when passed. Functionaries of the highest rank, 
summoned before the committees Chosen from among its mem- 
bers, were called upon to render an account of their conduct ; 
the various persons connected w'ith it, from the councillors of 
state themselves down to the simple auditors, were charged 
witli the most important missions, administering the affairs of 
coiupiered countries, organising their finances and drawing 
up their codes. Men of tlie greatest consideration were sum- 
moned to take part in its deliberations, and esteemed them- 
selves honoured by belonging to it. Sulijected to the superior 
authority of this powerful body, e xposed to its censure’ and 
almost entirely under its control, the ministers occupied only 
the second rank in the administrative liierarchy. 

The Council of State ranked after the Senate and before the 
Legislatm Body. It held its sittings in the palace of the 
Tnilerics, near the Emperor’s owm cabinet, “ There,” says 
the author of “ Qt(rf<ttons Admimsfmtiv&$,^* “ appeared, in all 
theU splendour^ Cambac*cres, the most didactic of legislators 

, ♦ Lend me your co-operation to carry out the designs I form 
fpfr the prosperity of nations. 
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and the most able of presidejits; %onchet, the most learned 
of l!<uropean jurists ; Treilhard, the most nervous dialectician 
of the council , Portalis, celebrated for his eloquence j So^uijj 
for his graceful turn of thought; Zangiaoomi, for the sharp 
conciseness of his words ; Allent, for the depth of his attain- 
ments ; Dudon, for his erudition in all the matters of ad- 
ministration ; Chauvelki, sparkling with unexpected tallies; 
Cuvier, famous for his strong reason and universal know- 
ledge ; Pasquior, v/ho was so mild; Boulay, so judicious; 
Berenger, so cutting, so close in his reasoning, and so witty; 
Berlicr, so profound and so copious; DeGcrando, so skilled 
in the science of administrative law; and Audroossy, in 
engineering; Saint-Cyr, in military strategy; lleguault do 
Saint-d’Angely, that brilliant oiator, consummate publicist, 
and indefatigable worker ; Bernadotte, at present King of 
Swedtm ; and Jourdan, the conqueror of Flcurus/* 

OHOANIZATION OF TllK I'lUiLie AUMTNIS I RATION. 

On this bas-relief is the following inscription ; ** Sans I'ordre 
raduiinistration n’est qu'un chaos.” * 

It is a dilhcuH task to explain tlie manner in which the 
artist has endeavoured to express this idea. If his other com- 
positions speak plainly to the eyes, this one appears lost in an 
allegory as incomplete in its execution as it is obscure in its 
conception, 

Napoleon, seated in his unvarying and latlicr monotonous 
attitude, holds iu one hand tlio hc-lm of state, and in the other 
the fasces of empire, lie is summoning to him Justice, 
armed with a torch and a pair of scales, Truth bearing her 
mirrtir, and ITeuty, her distincUve attribute. But these 
figures, grouped somewhat at hazard, do not strike us as in 
any way eonnoeted with tho subject intended to be represented. 

Before 1780 the administration of alia irs in France w'as one 
of the most complicated (loscriptioii. Through the imnuiuse 
multitude of functionaries, or agents, and tho great vui ie(y of 
administrative divisions into which the country was jjarcelled 
out, it was almost impossilile to dist:ern any kind of unitv 
eillier in the i)lan or actions of the goveinment; France was 
divided, iu wiiat regjtided its eeclesiaslieal constitution, into 
eigliteen archhishopiies ; hnaneially, into thirty-two intendan- 
cies and gen erali tics ; politically, into sixteen purliumcntaiy 
distiicts and other sovereign courts ; and militarily, into forty 
general provincial go\(’ninicnts. 

The councils, iu wdiieh the great affairs of state were dis- 
cussed, were; tlic^ King’s Gouneil, the Council of the I)es- 
putches, the Koyal Council of Finance, the Iloyal Council of 
Commerce, the Private Council of State, or dc.s Pdjfies, and 
the Grand Chancellery of France. 

In ordmary matters, justice was administered in the caste- 
hmies, provostships, viguierships, and other royal and seig- 
niorial courts, forrunig the inferior class ; mid in the baili- 
wicks, seneschah’ courts, and presidial:*;, wdiich w'ere the 
middling or intermediate courts. Lastly, important matters 
were carried before the parliaments, or royal eouncils, and 
other superior tiibunals. In 1789, there wu re iu the kingdom 
thirteen parliaments holding their sittings in Paris, Toulouse, 
(Jrenoble, Boideaux, ])ijon, Bouen, Aix, Kennes, Pau, Metz, 
))Quay, Besauejon, and Nancy. To these we must add other 
institutions pofistssing the same authority as the parliaments, 
such as the Provincial Council of Artois, and the Sovereign 
Councils of Alsace, at Colmar, and of Koussillon, at Perpignan. 
The Parliament of Paris was* composed of six ehambers. 
Lastly, above all these magistracies, there -were still two other 
tribunals ; the Grand Council, and the Provostship of tho 
King's Household. Several branches of the admiiiisiratioii 
had separate tribunals ; for instance, in the matter of taxes, 
there we?re tlie tribunals of the Treasurers of France, the 
Cour dt;s Aides for the aids, tallies, and gabelles, besides many 
others. 

The administrative and judicial organisation adojited by the 
French Kevolution is as simple as that which it succeeded 
was complex and diffuse. France, divided %ito departments 
and urrondisements, ia administered according to the same 

* Without order every system of administration is but a chaos. 


system by a number of agent.*?, all corresponding, through 
their various ranks, with one another, mid w ith the centre, 
where a few ministers, ut the liead of the administration, are 
grouped in council around the licad of the state, who, at every 
instant, is immediately inffumed of everything which takes 
place th||6ugh the W'hole length and breadth of the country, 
and ’who, so to speak, from the cabinet in which he W'orks, 
sees all the superior and subordinate administrative authorities, 
from the capital to the fiontiers, iH'rforming their various tasks 
with almost mathematical regularity. Such is the plan traced 
f)ut and jurfected hy the republican assemhlies, and more 
especially brought into yiradice by the first consul. This 
plan has been comjiarcd to that of the spider’s waB, where the 
slightest shock given t(j one of the threads, even the most 
remotf, is communicated to the centre wdth electric rapidity. 
There is no doubt that so beautiful and harnioniou.s a .syrttein 
is open to abuses ; but such ])erfeet re gularily does not nec'cs- 
sarily exclude the po.-^sil)!!!!)' af real indepMidcnee in each 
separate part of this kind of luTwork, anrl on no }iyp«ulu*sifs 
can a slate of confusion and disorder, where it is law’ful for 
the suhoidiiiate agents of thii adiuinistralioii to turn to the 
protit o*f their own jiassions and interests the kind of veil 
which c(>nccaly them from the eyi' of this supi'rior authoritii's, 
be eonsidiTcd as tending less to favour abusis. 

PACiFic.v’noN or civil TUOCIjLBH. 

This subjer't termiiialc.s the series, and closes the train of 
ideas hy which art hiLS undei taken the mission of expressiug 
the dominant chaiacK'nstiis of the empeior's reign. Napoleon 
is crushing w'lth his foot a man (>n tin* ground, who probably 
u; intended to personify Anarchy ; while, in obedience to the* 
emperor's voice, France returns lu'r sword to its scabbmd, 
Ueligion resumes her rights, and ’V'outh returns to the arms 
of Wisdom. The executhin of thi.s e-ompositum i« heavy, and 
the figures are altogclhci deticient in cliaractcr and grandeur. 

THE 0.tRYATH>ES. 

Twelve marble jiillars, enormous bloe.ts of sumc, brought 
at a great c‘X pens 0 from (larrara, support the crypt. Out of 
th‘. .0 blocks twelve caryatides, each about sixleen feet high, 
were sculptured by Mous. Fradier. 

Caryatides are generally draped female statues, placed as 
supports or ornaments beneath the anhitraves of buildings. 
The folio w'in|f is their origin, according to Vitruvius : (Jaria, in 
the Pelopoiuisus, having been taken and ruined by tlie other 
Greeks, con(|Ucrois of the Persiiuis, with whom the Carians 
had forrued a league, the men were put to the edge of the 
sw'ord, and the women carried away into blavery, in wdiich 
state the most noble among them wiue compellcu still to wear 
their long robes and ornaments. At a later period, in order 
to perpet uate tlie recollection of their 1 reason and tlieir punisli- 
ment, the Grecian architects Bubsutnted, in several public 
cdiliccp, figures of Curian i\ointn for tlie u.'snid pilasteiT- and 
colunuis. 

In our modern architecture, cat) utidea do not always re- 
present slavce; they are often, like those now before us, 
fttatues symbolical r)f the several sciences and arta, or of 
some divinity or other taken from the domain of Fable, 
but they have invariably preserved their original dustina- 
tiuu. 

The qaryatidcs of the Emperor’s tomb represent figures of 
Victory bearing palm branches and wueatiis. Two only, one 
on ouch Side of the opening of the door, hold in their hands a 
bunch of keys; they are tiierc as the guardians of the tomb, 
and their proud attitude forms a striking contrast with tho 
calm and devotional repose of the ten others. 

These caryatides are not all equally impressed with the 
marks of a large and grandiose style of txi cuiion. Two or 
three are very fine, and correspond 'with tlie grandeur of 
the subject and tho majesty of the place, but some, on the 
other hand, are unworthy of their object and the fame of 
the artist who furnished the models. We must here men- 
tion that each! caryatis, together with the piUat* gainst 
which it is placed, consists of a sitiglc block, Tlu» chtctixit* 
stance, whicH^aimiot escape tlie obserYfttion of oonnoisseuis^ 
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impartfi flU air of mai^TuHconcc to tlio mausoleuTn, and 
f^ives it that peculiar charge ter of "fan dour which is found 
in the gigantic construct imis of Egypt anil ancient Nineveh. 
tut: mosaics. 

The whole space hetween the hn^i' of the caryatides and the 
foot of the sarcophagus is occupied by au ailmirabl<^|pie6e of 
mosaic, rcpresentijig a syslinu of rays of the colour of bright 
gold, which seem to spring from a colc^ssal wicath of laurels. 
The inner circle of this mosaic forms a band, on which are 
incrusted the immortal names of Marengo, Kivoli, the 
Pyramids, Jena, Austerlity, Friedlaud, and several other places. 


tion, comes from the "v^rk shops of Ciuli and 

Scagnoli, ' 

We know that the origin of mosaics i^.’Very ancient; their 
great merit consists in their uniting brilliancy to solidity. The 
architects of Greece were constantly in the habit of cmiiloying 
them. Thanks to a marvellous kind Of glaze called pouzzo- 
laue, made partly of lime and partly of a reddish volcanic 
earth found prbicipally at Pouzuolcs, the Italian artistB 
have succeeded in imparting to their mosaics a degree of 
solidity which bids fair to defy the destructive effects of 
time. 



BKTEANCE XO THE EELKltJAUy. 


lu order to give the mosriic a brdliaiicy corresponding with 
the extraordinary splendour of the materials employed in the 
construction of the mausoieuiri, the riclu Ht enaixu^s have bef^ 
employed in its 'formation, so that we may justly affirm that it 
would he impossible to lind, e>en among tlie precious folics of 
antiquity, anytliing displaying more hrilliant and more intense 
colours. The wreath of laun l? ])Ohsesseft a)! the vigour of a 
tine painting. 

'rhis beautiful specimOh of an ai’t whi< h 'prcnluced such 
marvels in the ingenious and able hands of the old lioman 
^tists, and which offers such resources, to q^odem docota* 


THE HARCOPHAOU0. 

Jgxactly in the centre of the mosaic stands the sarcophagus, 
oonvposed of so-called Huland porphyry, placed upon a 
pedestal of Corsican granite. It is of the most imposing 
fiilnplicity, and consists of the recepUtcle for the body and the 
cover, without any ornaments save rOunded arrises and scroll- 
work of severe regularity. By the effect of contrast, the red 
tone of the porphyry stands out vvith majestic vigour on the 
bright green of iie wroatli of laurels, 

, Tfie coffin containing the mortal remains cd the Emperor 
Napoleon does not repose immediately within the sarcophagus 
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; the hrst c^ing of tin is enclosedln a mahogahf co^, 
which is protected by two coverings of hard lead ; thesej in 
their turn, ate placed witliin the ebony coffin tliat figured in 
the ceremony of the 15th December, 1840. 

The sarcophagus is likewise lined with grey Corsican granite. 
Moved by a feeling of national susceptibility, the iiirchitect 
adopted this means to prevent the body of a French sovereign 
from reposing directly upon foreign marble. 

The stone of which the s'arcophagus is formed is not what is 
correctly termed porphyry ; it is composed of quartzy grit- 
stone, which, although harder tlian real porphyry, will prove 
less durable. This stone, which w'as brought, by the greatest 
exertions, from the Schokischa quarries in the neighbourhood 
of St. Petersburg}!, did not cost less than £5,560 before 
it reached Paris, Its grain is so hard that a workman em- 
ployed to saw it had not been enabled, at the, end of ten 
months, to make an incision as deep as the blade of his saw\ 
It was necessary to have recourse to greater pow6r tlian that 
of the human arm ; and Moiis. Segiun, a skilful marble- worker, 
hit upon the idea of employing a steam-engine for sawing and 
polishing the colossal block. 

The cover of the sarcophagus, formed of one slab of this rich 
stone, weighs about 32 tons. 

Above tlic tomb is tlic large opening in the pavement of the 
churcli, through whicli t^e cupola appears with its admirable 
paintings, and its dim mysterious half-light which only rc ‘‘ehcB 
the spot where the spectator stands through the violet-coloured 
wundow-panes and their funeral crapCs. 

THE REtlQUAllY Oil Oltl) ROOM. 

Before leaving the gallery, yfd have yet to visit the sword 
room, which, on account of the pious mementoes collected 
there, has also been termed the reliquary. j 

It is a small chamber lined with white marble.’ At the 
axthcr end is raised a marble statue of .Napoleon in his im- 
perial costume, grasping his sceptre iu one hand, and the 
globe in the other ; these two disti^iclive signs of sovereign 
power, as likewise tlio embroidery of his mantle, are gill. 
Before the statue, a small porphyry pedestal lias been raised, 
and on it is a small bronze case made^ in the sliape of a cushion.* 
This contains ’a few objects w'hich belonged to the emperor, 
namely, his little cocked hat of Austerlitz, liis epaulets, and 
his orders. The sword of Austerlitz and the crown of gold 
voted by the town of Cherbourg are placed upon the cushion. 
To the right and left is a gilt bronze tripod surmounted .by 
an eagle, also of bronze. These two tripods support the fifty- 
two flags saved at the Luxembourg by tlie pitiiotism of 
Mons. de Semonville. 

On the walls are inscribed the naines of the battles which 
Napoleon commanded iu person. 

The pavement, which is inlaid with mosaic, contains four 
medallions representing the four principal attributes of impe- 
rial power, nameljF, the sceptre, the; hand of justice, the Eword, 
and the thunderbolt. 

A bronze lamp bums night and ^ayiih the' reliqdfcy, into 
which no one will ever be allowed ^ whose details 

can only be viewed through the o jnamentd pf the gilt bronze 
grating. ^ •- ' ’ 

Every year, on the 6th of May, tJ^^i^iviersaiy bf the Emperor 
Napoleon's death, a funeral be* (^ebrated.iit thfe 

altar of the dome church. Oh this 

on the stairs aa well as in the crypt, viblot 

flames. ’ 'V 

This monument, raUi^ to the memory at the '$mp 0 mr 
Napideon, aj^oaw^s % spetotprby the.prd&iglpj^m 
aexm of the matemle' employ c’ji in its 
akoady iaid, each objccit 

the eolum»s e|;:^^^daquin are 23 feet high; and mdde 
out of marble of the Byrei^eee j that 

the steps >up to- ^ numbfr and 23 feet broad^ 

weroh^Wffl. three blocks o| white t^arrara 

marble; 'tSikt oech' tWOlve x'aryati4cs,\i^5^^ 
the pillar dgainst is plaoed, is composed of a sini^ 

block of Carriira maibl^ about 16 feet h%h| 6 feet brPad, and 


more than 3 feet thick, ^his gr^ki irntJ^^arts a niost 

imposing appearance to the gener^' Wj^Pi of the totob, and 
prevents the eye from seizing, without iai' attentive examina- 
tion, the defects of details knd Composition which we have 
pointed out in the bas-reliefs and the caryatides. 

Not less than twelve years have beetl required for this great 
work. 

In 1840, the Chamber of Deputies voted a grant of £40,000 
for the purpose of transporting ■ the mortal remains of the 
emperor to France. This sum having proved insufficient, 
a supplementary grant was voted by 1h.e law of the 26th 
June, 1841. In reply to the following words pronounced 
from the tribune, on the 12th of May, 1840, by Mons. R6mu- 
sat, minister of the interior — *^Any monument France may 
raise in memory of the emperor should be simple in its 
beauty, grand in its form, and, in its appearance, of a solidity 
that nothing could ever disturb. Napoleon should have a 
monument as durable as the fame of his deeds'* — the Chambers, 
by the same law of the 25th June, granted £20,000 for the 
construction of the tomb. 

Artists were publicly solicitcil to send in plans ; eighty- two 
did so. Mons. Visconti's idea of placing the , sarcophagus 
below the level of the ground, in a ctypt lighted from the 
dome, was the only not conceived in opposition to the 
tiecided resolution of government to reject every kind of 
external mausoleum wbicli would have the effect of destroying 
the monumental character of the Dome- Church. 

.The plan was accepted ; it overcame the greatest difiiciilty of 
the government programme, w'hich imperiously insisted that 
the tomb should be placed beneath the dome; for we must not 
forget that this position had been irrevocably decided on by 
the Chambers, and M. Visconti’s plan, while answ’ering all the 
exigencies of the caEe, allowed the greatest scope to the ai'chi- 
tect, without in any way interfering w'ith the aspect of the 
interior of the edifice such as it was conceived by Louis XIV, 

SHORT 1U0G|IAVHICAL SKETCHES 01 THE rftINCIl'AL ARTISTS 
^ / MENTIOREU IN THIS NOTICE. 

, CHARLES Hardouin Mansaut wus born at Paris, in the year 
jG4b. His fnther, also, was named Jules Hardoum, and had 
. married a sister of the Francois Mmxsart whom w'e have hud 
occasion to mention in the former portion of this notice, and who 
was first painter to his Majesty. The young Charles was placed 
, under his micle’s care to learn his profession. He profited so 
well by the instruction he received, and was endowed witli so 
delicate and agreeable a turn of mind, that he waa Jurtunate 
enough to please the king, Louis XIV., who confided to him 
the most important arcliitectural works undertaken during his 
reign. Pi qud of the favour of his sovereign, and naturally 
desirous of .preserving it, Mansart succeeded in inspiring the 
king with that taste for building with which posterity has so 
often reproached him, and which was the cause of such vast 
sums of the public money being expended. Among Mansart’s 
works may be mentioned the chateaus of Marly, the Grand 
Trianon, and Clagny,"* the Maison do Saint*Cyr, the Place 
Vendoine, and the Place dcs Victoires, the church of Notre- 
Dame at Versailles, and the chatesaus of Vanvre, of Dampierre, 
and of Limeville. But what most certainly set the seal upon 
his reputation .was his erection of the Chfitcau do Versailles 
and the Dome- Church of the HOtol dcs luvalides. It is very 
mroly that any Vrcluteot has so many buildings of such 
immense importance confided to him, Mansart^id not, how* 
.ever, always satisfy, the expectations entertained of hijn, With 
veg^d to the de VerfaiJlJe^, however, for whiph ho 

hiw been we not reproach him with 

qf^/t^^rttnstion, nor the aridity of the soil on 
the peCiace stands ; and if the yerious buildings which 
’forlaf exterior of the edifice cm the same side as the Cour 
de^htobre peiesent a mean eh^djisagreeable contrast with . the 
ipOise of thoae fiii«uitd>them^h0 necessity the arehlceet was 
lii^dcr^^ preserving that portion.of the palace eir««te4 in the 
Ilf J^ute XUX,, may in some degree excuse him/ Oa' the 
garto sidei however^ he had nothing to shackle Ml ideee^ msd 

Buflt'for Jdadiime de Montospkn, but no Idfigi^ in eihienoei 
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tH^reforo ha$ no excise; WTiei^ viewed a4; a Bhort d istance only, 
the edihee producea an iipposing effect by the immense ea^tent 
of its lines; but when viewed from a long .distance, its 
uniforihity beeonaes fatiguing. Jt is a square building, Hanked 
by two long wings, in a cra*nped style of arolutecture, full of 
projections,, but without any contrast or opposition in^ its 
different .parts, so that, at a certain distance, it reBeml^es 
nothing more nor less than ,a long uniform wall. It is in the 
interior, however, that its defects arc peculiarly apparent. The 
staircase is placed very far from the entrance, and in such an out- 
of-the-way corner that the visitor is obliged to employ a guide 
to point it out. At the top of the staircase there is no 
vestibule nor., reception room; there are merely two or three 
small chambers conducting, at an angle, to -an ante-room that 
is but half- lighted. There is no regular communication 
between the apartments, and in order to pass from one to the 
other,, it is necessary to go first up and then down several 
small flights of stairs. Many of the details, however, arc very 
beautiful, and among the buildings belonging to, although not 
a<'tually forming part of, the palace itself, we may mention the 
orangery, an edifice ornamented with columns of the Tuscan 
order, grand and noble, yet, at the same time, extremely 
simple. If historians are to bo believed, however, the plan is 
not due to Mansart. It is said that liOuis XIV., being far 
from pleased with the plans whicli Mansart had STSbmitted to 
him, asked Lenotre for one. Lenytre at first excused himself, 
on the plea that he was not at all familiar with this department 
of architecture; but his majesty having again pressed him,* 
I^eiiotrc made a sketch which pleased the king extremely, and 
which Mansart was ordered to carry into execution, after 
having modified it in certain particulars. The chapel of 
Versailles, ornamented with isolated Corinthian columns, is 
very elegant and admirably planned, but the architect appears 
to have been cramped for space. It was his last work ; in fact 
he did not live to complete it. 

Por constructing the dome-church of the Hdtel des Inva- 
lides, Mansart received the order of Saint Michael from Louis 
XIV., he and Lcndtrc ^being the first artists thus honoured. 
The great work^ with which he was continually being en- 
trusted, and the constant favour of Louis XIV., enabled him 
to amass a considerable fortune It has been said that, in order 
to please the king, Mimsort was in the habit' of employing 
means that w'otdd have done honour to the most subtle 
courtier ; for instance, in his plans he would leave .such absurd 
mistakes that the king discovered them at the first glance, 
whereupon Mansart would go into ecstasies about ttie profun- 
dity of the king’s knowledge of the subject, and with such an 
appearance of simple and innocent candour, that the king was 
completely his dupe. * 

Mansart had many enemies, who did all in their pow'cr to 
ruin him in the estimation of the king. At last, they thought 
that they had hit upon a plan which could not possibly fail. 
Mnnaart was acquainted with a female, who robbed him of an 
order for 60,000 francs which the king had given him for some 
of the royal works on which he was then employed. The 
order was taken to Louis XIV., with the remark that it w'as 
thug that hiB Superintendent of Buildings used the funds con- 
fided to him for very dift'erent purposes. Unable to believe 
Mansart guilty, Louis XIV. summoned him to Ills presence. 
The architect had already discovered his Jpss ; he confessed 
the whole tmth, and had not much difficulty in proving hia 
innocence to the king, who, to show His confidence in him, 
gave him back the order that had been stolen, and caused 
mol^t of the same value to be sent to him, so certain was he 
tliat the money would not be badly employed. 

Mansart was endowed with a very prolific genius. His con- 
ceptions ere generally Vull of nobleness and grandeur ; but his 
style is not chaste : he very often ^ows himself a licenee 
which has not SlwayS the *hdvimtage of producing a beautiful 
result. He died rather suddenly at Marly, the lUh May, 
17dS. His body was transported to. Paris, and buried in the 
ohdrch of St, Paul, which was also that of hie parish# His 
tomb, edhlptiired 1^^ wits, during the' Preneh 

rev^dtttion, temoy^d to . one bf the tooms, 


Monuments Prftn<^uis. In 1^18, however, it was transferred 
to one of the churches of Paris. . i . 

Antoine Coysevox was born of Spanish parents, at Lyons, 
in the year 164?. Before he was seventeen, he had established 
his reputation in his native town by a statue of the Virgin 
which he executed, He then went to Paris, and worked 
under Lerambcrt and other masters, ^ith whom he made 
the most rapid progress. He was scarcely twenty-seven when 
he was selected by the Cardinal de Fiirstenberg to go to 
Alsatia, and decorate his palace at Saveme. This work occu- 
pied, him fo T years, at the expiration of which period he 
returned to Paris. He first executed a pedestrian statue of 
Louis XIV., with the .two bas-reliefs of the pedestal, for the 
courtyard of the Hotel de Ville, but they were all destroyed 
in the first llevolution. He then received an order from tlm 
States of Britnnpy for an equestrian bronze statue of the game 
king,. fifteen feet high. In order tp carry out this work with 
the same amount of perfection with which he had conceived 
it, he sent for sixteen or IR^enteen of the finest horses out of 
the royal stables, selected the best portions of each horse, and, 
after long studying their movements, imitated them. It is 
to this spirit of persevering industry that we owe most (»f 
Coysevox’s finest productions. Our limits prevent our men-< 
tioning all his works ; wc will content ourselves with naming 
the tombs of Mazarin, Colbert^and Charles’ Lebrun, Most of 
his works fell a sacrifice to the vandalism of the first revolu- 
tion, but those we still possess are quite suiViciont' to ensure 
his fame. He died at Paris, the 10th October, 1720. 

Noel Coyvbl was born at Paris, the 25th December, 1028, 
He learned the elements of his art from an obscure master cf 
the name of Guillerie, luider whom he mado such rapid pro- 
gros.s, that, at the early age of eighteen, he was selected to 
work on fhe scenes of ** Orpheus," a piece brought out at the 
Grand Optra. From this time forward he was almost always 
employed in the royal palaces. In 1 055, he executed several 
works for the Oratory and the king’s chamber, and also orna- 
mented with the productions of his pencil the apartment of 
Cardinal Mazarin. It was he, too, who, on the occasion of 
Louis Xiy.’s marriage, painted the ceilings of the queen’s 
apartment in the Lou\*re, several rooms in the I’uileries,- and 
several in the palace of Fontainebleau. In 166.i, he was 
received a member of the Aoade/nic Ihujak do Pcinturc^ the 
picture he painted on that occasion being “The Death of 
Abel,", which was greatly admired. After several years of 
untiring artistic activity, Coypel wics named by the king 
Director of the Academy of Homo. During his directorship 
he painted four pictures, which for a long time formed tlio 
principal attraction of the guardroom of the queen’s guards at 
Versailles. These pictures represent “Solon," “Trajan," 
“Alexander," “Severus," and “Ptolemy Philadclphos." 
The first was engraved by Duchange, and the three others 
by diaries Dupuis. Having been compelled by tlie disastrous 
wars of the latter part of his reign to limit the expenses of the 
crown, Louis XIV. abolished the ofiice of First Painter *to tlie 
King at*Jdignard’s death, but to make some amends-to Goypcl 
for not bestowing the place on him, created him Perpetual 
Dijjpctor of the Academy, with an annual pension of ,a thou- 
sand crowns. Coypel was seventy-seven years old when He 
painted his two grand pictures of the “Assumption," which 
are so greatly admired, over the altar of the ohuyeh of tlie 
Hotel des Invalidos. He died two years aftb words,: at Paris, 
on the 24th December, 1 707, Ha was twice married, and had 
four children by his second wife. 

Coypel was not always correct in the drawing of his figures, 
which he sometimes endowed with a somewhat too theatrical 
air, besides often being far from exact in matters of costtime 
but these faults are generally redioemed by his magnificent 
colouring and the vastness and grandeur of his composition, 
the style of which bears somw similarity to that of Lebrun. 
He was ocLualiy at home in sftcred and profane histo?^* and. 
had made especial study of perspective and To 

distinauish him his sonSi who were also paintl^j^ 

J hy matsuss, CoypH to .Bopssinw 

possess soms es^oeUmt works by him cm tlm 
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paintiAg and colouring, and ala^is portrait, pafiiled by , 

and ongraved by J . Audran. 

iHAV Jouv£NST was bom at Kouen, on the 21 it August, 
1647. He received the Erst lessons in his art from hia father ; 
but the latter^ soon perceiving that hh could tgach hikn nothing 
more, sent him to P^is, where, alone and without a master, 
but with nature as his guide, he ^prosecuted ^ studies with 
the greatest ardour. His first efforts were suecei^l; and 
this so mortified a jealous rival, that he wrote to JTouvenet's 
parents to say that their son, instead of applying himself to 
his art, was losing his time, and ruining his health, ui de- 
bauchery and vice. On this, Jouvenet received a latter, 
ordering him instantly ^o return home. The young man was 
Justly indignant; but, conscious of his innocence, sent, as 
answer, the last picture he had painted; this opened hia 
father’s eyes, and Jouvenet was allowed to remain in Paris. 
Not long afterwards, he achieved a brilliant triumph by his 
picture of the ** Curing of the Paralytic.” He was hardly 
twenty-nine years old when he exerted it ; but the boldness of 
design, the vigour of touch, and the grandeur of composition 
displayed in it, revealed the finished artist. By the kindness 
and protection of Lebrun, Jouvenet was received a member of 
the Acad^mie de in 1675 ; and from this moment his 

reputation was firmly established; indeed, ho could scarcely 
find time to execute the different pictures required of him. 
Jouvenet becaihe a special favourite with Louis XIV., who 
granted him ah annual pension, and loaded him with many 
other marks of his protection. In 1713, he became paralyzed, 
in consequence of a severe attack of apoplexy. Every 
remedy was tried in vain, and Jouvenet was obliged to 
renounce his pencil. But his love for the art was as strong as 
ever ; and, hot being able to work himself, he took a pleasure 
in directing the efforts of his nephew and pupi)t, Kestout. 
One day, the young painter could not clearly seize his uncle's 
'idea, who wished him to correefT the expression of a face he 
was pain irig. Jouvenet takes the pencil, but in endeavouring, 
with Ills lame hand, to correct the head, spoils it. In a fit of 
despair, he endeavours to repair the accident with his left 
hand ; and, to his great astonishment and unspeakable delight, 
perceives that it obeys, without the slightest effort, the dictates 
of his will. From this moment his illness is forgotten, and he 
sets to work again with increased ardour. Tliere is no doubt 
that the pictures painted in this manner are not so fine as his 
former ones, out they still possi'ss extraordinary merit. His 
last work was a “Visitation,” known \mder the name of the 
“Magnicat,” and executed for the choir of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. Jouvenet died on the 5th of April, 1717. 

That which particularly distinguishes Jouvenet from the 
other painters of his time, is the vast extent and grand effect 
of his compositions, the happy arrangements of his groups, 
and the boldness of hU outlines. Although his colouring is 
wanting in truth, and has a yedlowish tint, the knowledge he 
possessed of chiaro-oscuro imparts peculiar harmony and force 
to his pictures. His drawing is generally correct, but without 
revealing any knowledge of the antique ; he is heavy; angular, 
and too often wanting in nobleness ; his drapery is free and 
well-disposed, but it never allows the outline of the ngked 
figure to be perceptible through its folds, and jieems rather 
intended to hide than to cover the personage who wears it. 
His expression, too, is sometimes weak. In a word, as a 
general rule, his compositions have something theatrical and 
symmetrical about them, as if, while producing his efibots, he 
was desitous to conceal from the observation of the spectator 
his defretive knowledge of drawing and his ignorance of 
beanty of form* We have the more reason to ba astonished 
4t this« as it seems in direct contradiction to the prineiples 
whhsh he himself professed, and regarding which he thnS 
.t(a^p3r«iiised himself ; " Painting should resemble mnSic, and, in 
, prder to be without fault, a pictuie sliould, its an^e* 
ment end produce as perfect an accord on iW eyes 

as % weliwexee^ted vjtmncert does on the ear^" Perhap* the 
, djBfeets of this I m not to be entirely attrlbti^ to 
charset^ and indiymuel but to the fiMd of Jiils 

never haring ^ . 


OnAAnss on LArossn was bom in Paris, in the year 
His fiither was a jeweller, who placed him at an early age 
under Lebrun. His progress was so rapid that in a short 
time he obtained a pension from the king and the privilege of 
being sent to Italy, After studying correctness of drawing 
and grandeur of composition in theBoman school, he pro* 
ceeded to Venice, he perfected himself in colouring by 
meditatiiig carefully and assiduously on the master-pieces of 
Paul Veronese and Tithm* It was in Italy, too, that he 
learned the art of fresCo*painting* On his return to Prance, 
whither his reputation had already preceded him, he received 
orders for various pictures from several persons of note, .and 
amohg others from Louis XIV, himself, for whom ho painted 
several pictures intended for the palaces of Trianon and 
Marli. In 1683, he was received into the Acitdcmk de Peinturef 
and, his reputation having extended to England, was invited 
orcTf some time afterwards, by Lord Montague, for' whom he 
painted two ceilings in Montague House, which was subse- 
quently known as the British Museum, but has since been 
pulled down to make room for the present building. These 
two ceilings represented the ** Apotheosis of Isis,” and the 
** Meeting of the Gods.” The artist lavished on them all the 
riches of his genius, and 'particularly distinguished himself 
by the poetry ^ the composition, the magic of the colouring, 
and the Ifrauty of the arrangement. King Charles II. was so 
struck with them that he endeavoured to persuade liaTossc to 
settle permanently in E>^gland, promising him considerable 
advantages and constant occupation in case he did so. But 
Lafosse refused every inducement held out to him', and 
hastened back to Prance, in the hopes of succeeding Lebrun, 
who was just dead, as First Painter to the King. LafosSe was 
a great friend of Mansart, in whose house he lived, and for 
whom he executed sketches of all the pictures for the church 
of the Hfitel des Invalides. Mansart, through whom he hoped 
to obtain the oMce in question and the task of executing 
all the pictures, happening to die before the matter was 
decided, Lafosse was not appointed, and was charged with the 
execution of a part only of the paintings. After Mansart’s 
death, Lafosse took up his abode in the house of an intimate 
friend of his, Mons. Crezat, for whom he painted, on the 
ceiling of his gallery, the '* Birth of Minerva.” lie painU^d, 
also, a great number of other pieces, and ditd at Paris, in 
1716, without issue. 

Nicolas Covbtou was born at Lyons, the 9th January, 
1658, and came to Paris, at the age of eighteen, to study the 
art of sc&lplure under Coysevox, his uncle. lie was highly 
successful, and, after a sojourn in Italy of some time, returned 
to his native country, where he produced many most beautiful 
works, remarkable for iheiF purity of form and happiness of 
conception. His principal defect was a certain want of gran- 
deur. This artist worked at his profession until the age of 
seventy-six years, and the last of hts w'orks, which death did 
not allow him to finish, is esteemed dhe of his very best. It 
is a medallion bearing a bas-relief of the ” Passage of the 
Rhine.” Coustou terminated his laborioHt career on the Ist 
May, 1733. 

William Coustou, who was even celebrated than his 
brother Nicolas, was bom at Lyons, in 1678. like his brother, 
he studied under Coysevox, and, also, for time in 

Italy, and, on return, was received a memWriif the 
demie Morale* Among his works may be menttoiiM ^ Hesottiss 
on the Punaral Pile,” ^ figures of the Oceati^: th^ Medllkr- . 
raiiean, and the IGimie, apd also the pediment of Chfiteau 
d’Eau c^posite idrn PabMs Royak The last, asd^ pOrhsjps, the 
finest of his .^rodueUems, aro the two i^ps nofr aathe en- 
trance lo the Champs Blys5es. : Each reprei^U a horse 
rearihg fip with a man holding it. Wiilhim Cot^u died at 
Psiil^ tho 22nd Pebmary, 1746, 

Monsieur V isooxTi, ^ho is one of the lUat t'ronch architects 
of present day, has been charged with the complethm of 
pidace of the Louvre, He has also been i^^pOintsd 
'itfchiteot. ' 

a notice of Mans. Psubihn, ire rtfor 
iLtOitiUiaiir MadAsinn 0» AnO>, vOL L; p, 266* 
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Tkvke cajnc a time in Pxance, whcn^Madame Tallitn took the 
plaec of Mudiimjc de romi>adour, when the initfs muttres and 



j0Uy of tke court, iviio tid been . V^ept liwiy Jby the 
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walked about in Paris tyith box coats, cravats, az^d whiskers 
trimmed d la Jiarras. ^henceforward Lancret was no longer 
talked of. Alas ! to fling this amiable painter into oblivion, 
there was no need of the three Horaces, aitd of Brutus, and some 
of Carle Vemet’s Inct'otjahles, Watteau might hid deflance to 
death, when it came, for Watteau was the creator of a branch « 
of painting, the founder a school. Watteau, in the time of 
Louis XIV., was a phenomenon i but Lancret, his pupil, who 
had not altogether the same claims to immortality. Was ship* 
wrecked with the old society, whose manners, whose attitudes, 
and whose graces — sometimes insipid to the verge of the 
ridiculous — he had faithfully sketched. It would require the 
advent of an era of eclecticism, like out own, to enable Laneret 
to shake off the dust of garrets, and to take possession of the 
drawing-rooms once more. At the present day, there would 
be no objection- made to what we see figuring in a boudoir of 
the time of Louis XV., over chairs with rounded arms and 
bedecked with roses — ^e swing in which Madame la Presi- 
dentc de B perches herself in LancreVs gardens. 

It would be hard to find a painter who has more faithfully 
portrayed the features of his own time than Lancret. Ho 
entered more fully into convcntibhalities, monnelMi^ and 
customs than Watteau, and more fully too than Pater, batmen 
which two we shall pla^ him. A clever prose writer, spe^hg 
of Watt^u; ,ha8 told us in bad verse, that Dame Xature bought 
forth tail paiatejr of fiishiouable gaieties for the 
\poBe^0if^iMteiddte |u iWeh 

has b^lbokld'taW^faeV’^btmtteau^^ 
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Fi^h liortor it wa« quit© pwdoftlil^le. to 

eutmaiu, feveft with regard to t«l fa»hion^» which preVuited ia 
the firat half of tho acTeuteenth century— and that thia ablo 
master always borrows from the wardrobe of the Italian 
comedy, the gaiirments with which he fits out Meszino and 
Pantahn, and adorns the inscrutable folly of OUle. Lancret 
stands on the boundary between real life and the ata{^ ; he 
rergcs close upon the vaudeville. Watteau, with his immortal 
types, ' and his gay landscapes, paints eclogues, travestied cer- 
tainly, but still eclogues ; he keeps sufBoicntly within the 
region of fiction to reach poetry. Lancret, without removiUjg 
too far from reality, manages to throw a theatrical air around 
his works. 

Certainly Lancret is not a poet, put he is an elegant prose 
wiiter. Hie ideal, for he was not altogether without one, is a 
drawing-roOm ideal ; his fancy never rises above the conven- 
tional distinctions and the refinements of the fashionable 
world* His characters are all ** persons of quality" — their 
figures graceful, their eyebrows arcAed haughtily, their mien 
defiant. We need not expect to see them rambling along wild 
fields ; the painter introduces them into a conventional land- 
scape, in the midst of masles of trees and shrubs, clipped into 
the form of arcades or gothic arches, in those artificial retreats 
w^hich Were then called caNnets de v&rdxire. There he makes 
them keep lime to the music of the wmmioco, or the slow* 
cadence of the minuet. The cavaliers screw up their mouths, 
and wear beauty spots on their faces; the ladies appear in 
lackadaisical attitudes — one arm hangs gracefully over the 
skirt, the other holds a fan in such a position as to conceal 
only one half of the facq, and leave full scope for the 
mancDUvres of their killing eyes. The little marquis, he 
is all grace ; he smiles with an assuming air, and executes 
triumphant pirouettes* In truth, the Saxon porcelaii^ makers, 
who executed for the furniture of the great those enamelled 
gentlemen, most unpolitely called “maggots," never invented 
nnythiog so splendidly droll, so delightfully affected. 

And ^yet such was the world at that time ; sucli were the 
postures, and such was the ttim of mind ; it might be said even — ^ 
if the human race is modified by the timoB and the manners — 
such were the men also. They carried their eyes on a level 
with the head ; they assumed distorted attitudes and sly airs, 
and consulted “The Laws of Good Breeding." As to the 
women, their beauty was delicate, no doubt, but it was “ got 
up." We must not forget that it was in Lancret’s time that 
Froissac becomes Bichelieu, and the regent exhausts the very 


'■ ' kingp ^ hcdiliig . ' 'itoi' ' 

Ti^rsiliUes, and hfrii tb pabt 

room of the small apartments, a Gollaiion Smarted' tip *in a' 
Garden," some rural subjects above gatb of the Aipalle 
Gallery, and a Leopard Hunt,’* in w^ich the pa^er rep^^ 
gents the animal attacked by naked men. * ^ - ' 

•2)' Argentine, who was the eontemporar y of Laner^, and 
who was certainly acquainted with him, fumishCi us widb 
several interesting details regarding him. M 0 deehnNSi Irim^ 
to have been a man of upright character and affbbl# die-* 
position* He gauged the good-will of all honourable men 
by his gentleness, and won their esteem by his inte^' 
grity, A broker, perceiving thai lianeret’s pencil eohld 
render him good service, "by giving a delicate retouching to 
valuable pictures, proposed to him to undertake this sort of 
work, at the same time offt^ring him ’ a large salary. ** 1 
prefer running the risk of exeoutmg bad paintings," was the ' 
reply, “ to spoiling good ones." The soundness of his judg- 
ment kept him on his guard against prejudices and* hasty 
decision, and he often sald-^in reference to old paintings^ 
which were praised and admired beyond measure simply fbr 
their antiquity — "You offer incense to idols." He often 
visited the great collections of the princes with the oelelnrated 
Lemoine, the only one of his brother artists with whom he 
kept up close intercourse. There everything was discussed, 
examined, criticised, and rated at its just value. It Was in 
this way that Lanorct acquired his great fiuniliarity with riie 
works of the ancient masters. Regarding these his glance 
even was infallible. iVn umatcur, one day, wishing to test 
his skill, substituted a copy of a Virgin of Rembrandt in the 
place of the original, and in the same frame* As soon as 
Lancret had examined it, he exclaimed, to a friend who was 
with him, “They are deceiving us. This is not the original 
that I have seen here so often." His friend inquired how he 
was able to tell, and the painter in reply pointed out some 
false touches in the arms of the child and of the Virgin. The 
original was then brought in, and proved the correctness of his 
statement.* 

With this rare accuracy Lancret united an inexhaustible 
imagination, and a fertility bordering on enthusiasm, to use 
the words of his biographer. Wliat Variety he has introduced 
into subjects so trite and hackneyed as "The Blements," 

" The Seasons," “ The Four Quarters of the World," “ The 
Hours of Uie Hay," “ The Twelve Months of the Year," 

“ The Five Senses \ " Some of them he has treated two or 


springs of his life. We find ourselves in the interval between 
the regency and Louis XV., and in this point of view Lancret’s 
works are an admirable study, not merely for the connoUseur, 
but for the historian, who believes it to be hU duty to make 
himself acquainted with the outside of things, the fashions, 
the cut of the coats, and even the make of the furniture. 

Nicholas Lancret was at first intended for a mould engraver, 
but as he showed an inclination fqg painting, he was put to 
study under Peter d^UIin, a professor of tlie Academy. 
Having acquired the rudiments from him, he chose, as the 
department to which he intended to devote himself, the fetes 
gahfUee^ picnics, gipsy parties, &c., which Watteau had at, 
that time made very fEtshionablc. He made such progress 
under this new master, that Watteau, it Is said, became jealous 
of him. Some of young Lancret’a paintings having been 
exhibited in pubUc, were taken for Watteau’s by some 
amateurs who piqued themselves upon theism, powers of dis* 
comment. Watteau, who was excessively sensitive, became 
more jealous than ever when he heard this^ and all intercourse 
between tke two painters was completely broken off. Lancrof a 
reputli^dn, however, became greater every day. People began 
t»> iin|^ JWis works, which now found a plig»e t]^«j 
chok>mt.bollebrioh An amateur having ordem^^ |our at a 
ceriahi i^ed ^price^ was so pleased with the first tfro, that he 
offered to imy A l^^ for the remainder. j(lancr«t #ia^ ; 
played Milkose storied ornamenu, which 

%ne^yi4..,#q *ha. decoration of 

'%|i6nlognat' du Roi, inatruc^d ^ M . 


three times, and always in different ways. He was one of the 
most industrious of artists; underwent an enormous amount 
of labour, and yet never repeated himSelf. He passes for 
a painter who has wholly practised from a conventional typo, 
created by Gillot and Watteau ; and yet he ne^er drew one 
line with his pencil without consulting nature. In the salons, 
in the streets, in the promenade, everywhere, he was con^ 
stantly studying, watching the atritudes, the dresa^ and the 
gestures with the eye of a painted The ladies whom, he met 
with at the TuUeries were his models; the alley along 
which he had seen them trailing the skirts Of their silk 
dresses with hugef flounces, was, in his eyes, only the back- 
ground of the painting in which he should introduce them. ; 
Sometimes the rustle of one of these robes, the passing vtiioh of 
a fair marchioness, accompanied, as if for a pretext, by two pretty 
little children, would make such an impreesion upon Mol that 
he would leave his friends, on the moment, and go aside to 
sketch what had pleased him so much, fikmeiime before hi# 
death be conceived ^0 idea of painting a Bavoyardiutke apt of > ; 
exhibiting some Utile curiosity which he hawked fibemt the ^ 
streets* Boheln<bught all the boys endgirk whom^ W 
with in the squares exhibiting live marmoh^^ .aiid artaefed^ 
them inpktue^ue groups, mr rather eufferedthem to 

hi hie Btedio, so that he might obseirve at hie Oeoe 
their eotmtshaucea ehd the varied expresskma* #f> their ^ 
^^ aslmwM pmpari^ 
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ol suddenly, And«urpmad him in thn ^t 

of putting into practice his own constant advice, to othen^ to 
paint from natore^ ThiS| in fact, in relation to hia art* was his 
hahtt^ thought* he said, **were not angela* and 

could not guess what was not always before their eyas. If 
you abandon nature too soon you wUl become falae and 
aflfeotedj' so that, when you wish to consult her again, you 
will hwdt upon her with prejudiced eyes, and will render her 
in your usual style/’ Who would believe that it was Lancret 
who spohe tlxus— he who was himself so affected, lh© pupil 
and imitator of Antoine Watteau? How shall we reconcile 
these classical precepts with painting which borders closely 
on decline ? The explanation of this apparent inconsistency 
lies m the fact that for seeing nature aright eyes alone are not 
sufficient t there must be also principles and a tradition'^a 
key to translate her, to interpret her language ; for she does 
not make herself intelligible to everybody. In the eighteenth 
century there existed a strong perception of reality, but the 
real sentiment of nature had disappeared. It was wanting in 
the l»oets, as well as in the literary men and the painters. 
With the exception of lean Jacques Rousseau, and more 
recohtly tif Bemardin St. Pierre, no writer possessed it — at 
least not in the degree in which a man must have it before he 
can be called tm artist. French painters laid it down as a rule 
that nature should be studied, and yet never were they so far 
from her as when they were studying her. Boucher never 
painted the nude female figure without having a model before 
him;. and yet his flesh was like wadding, his- bones were 
broken, the sinews were softened . down, and nature placed 
in subjection to the orthopedy of art^; and this was because 
he saw witli the eyes of his age. Lancret, also, faithfU 
to his professions, never took up a brush without having 
nature before him ; but still, in spite of himself, he remained 
an imitator. Educated in the imaginary parks of Watteau, 
in the midst of his nymphs, bedecked with ribands, and his 
shepherds clothed in satin, the little tinge of reality that 
he mixed up with his remembrances of his master, only 
weakens his work ; for, when one imitates Watteau, it is not 
worth while going to the trouble Of improving him, and it is 
as well, we think, to remain in the regions of fancy. Lancret 
wished to systematise Watteau, but he deceived himself. 
One does not reason upon fancy. Consequently, beside the 
poetry of this charming artist, the prose of the pupil, elegant 
though it be, is, after all, nothing but prose, 

Lancret’s painting appeared excellent to his contemporaries. 
In his twenty-ninth year he was elected a ijember of the 
Academy, under the title of Peinfre ds$ Piitfs Galtmtes, which 
had already been given t5 his master; and in 1735 he was 
raised to the rank of councillor. The two pictures which he 
presented at his admiss’^on, and which adorned the halls of the 
.building, were amongst those which were most highly thought 
ofy and most readily pointed out to visitors. One of these 
represented ‘^Country Pleasures,” or ‘'The Agreeable Con- 
versation,” of which -sJoeques Philippe Lebas executed so 
brilliant and so delicate an engraving. With regard to this, 
an occurrence took place which is worthy of record, as showing 
the high esteem in W'hich Lancret was held by his cm/rh-es. 
It was the custom, whenever an engraver was received into 
the Academy, for him to engrave the portrait of one or two of 
the members as his reception piece. When Lebas was elected, 
the Academy thought proper slightly to depart from the 
established usage ; and as Lebas had already engraved the 
pirtrait of one of the academicians named Case, he was now 
^ requ^t^ to engt^ave Lancret’^^ picture, ‘^The Agreeable Coa- 
vematfon/^ The frime of the picture was by this greatly 
inctuased, for, as Lmioret was inferior to Watteau in delicacy, 
theqolhi)^ olLebas* inimitable style supplied the defoot, and 
pUsmdsIdm on a fovel ivith to 

4 irue Pariiiaii, X»aiieret: always possessed In a high 
dsgi4e sentiment propriety, and that worldly tact, by 
himsdif Into notice id; a very early period 
of to career. |Ie had that sosrt of education which is known 
ail ds^ ttoi hfo Flemish 

mik, Wettean and Tm. Inftsblh^ 


stiff, and caustic ; while lACCrei was polite, affable* and 
pUdble. The one was but tdb familiar with the road to the 
public^house ; the only resorts frequented by the other were 
the great houses in the fashionable quarters of Uie city* Ife 
presents himself before Madame, la Marqtoq de When 
she is receiving none but her intimate friends ; he is present 
at breakfost, at luncheon, he reads with her ; and even whonM* 
le Due is M not at home ” to most oallers, he is admitted 
at his levee. He owed to this sort of life the privilege which 
he enjoyed of composing upon canvas jthose familiar memoirs 
from which materials for a history of his ago might readily bo 
drawn. 

Certainly Lancret is a little cold, but he is amiable ; he has 
not the luxiiriant palette of his master ; he has not his liv ely 
expressions, which Watteau found more readily in his imagi- 
nation than in reminiscences of the Italian comedy ; he has 
not that brilliant and masterly pencil which makes painters 
beyond comparison, but he atones for these defects by agree- 
able accuracy. If he is Wanting in fire, he at least sees cor- 
rectly ; and his observation, fUll of keehness, has this singular 
merit, that he reproduces most truthfully whatever is artj^cial 
in life. His people of quality, for cximple, have their armorial . 
bearings and ensigns perfectly regular ; they are not strolUug 
mountebanks, accustomed to make grimaces before crowds at , 
a fair for bad pay. Lancret neither liked nor was acquainted 
w'ith any theatricals, except those of French comedy, of which 
he ' never missed a single play. There everything was con- 
ducted with decency and order ; the daughters of high families 
did not suffer those little head-dresses then in fashion, and so 
like nightcaps, to bo crumpled or ruffled by any one but their 
femmes de ohamhre* I.ancrct’s assiduity in attending tire 
theatre was the means of producing one of his best works — 
the closing scene in the “Glorieux” of Bcstouohes. IhQ 
painting is indeed a masterpiece. 

It is easy to mark out the sphere in which each of the three 
.French painters of fetes moved. To Watteau belonged the 
poetry, the ideality, the heroism of genre ; to Pater, the people, 
or the reality of scenes in low life ; to Lancret, the elegant 
manners, the conventionalities of fashion, of society, and of 
the world. A distinguished German connoisseur, Hagedorn* 
has classed Lancret amongst painters of conversational pieces ; 
and, in reality, this is his real distinction. And who will 
deny the import.ance of these charming artists? Is there 
anything, after all, more useful than the agreeable? We 
can understand why the paintings of tho old great masters 
are placed beside ancestral portraits in the impressive gloom 
of a gallery in which the thoughtful seek to meditate 
solemnly, or the poet seeks inspiration and ecstasy. We 
can understand also why a dining-room should bo deco- 
rated by Ottdry or Landseer when Sneyders is no longer in 
existence. But how would you decorate a drawing-room, the 
scone of so much frivolous chit-chat, of so much caressing, 
trifling, and flirtation ? What would you hang Over a sofa, 
occupied all day long by readers of the last new novel ? Would 
you place “The Heath cf Patroelus,” “The Adventures of 
Ulysses,” “ Tho Greek Agora with Agamemnon presiding,” 
in tho midst of this scene of interminable gossip and babble ? 
Conversational pieces are the only ones which will not clash 
with the overwrought refinement and delicacy of the place. 
The generation to which Necker and Bochambeau belonged, 
although already a little quakerish, nevertheless made use of 
the cameos of Boucher and his imitators ; that of Richelieu 
hung Lonctet's works above their doors. 

The Marquis de Beringhen, wishing to decorate bis splendid 
chateau at Jouy, commissioned Lancret to paint the Fonr - 
Elements in the salon. Like a man of genius, LancM 
eschewed dull allegory, and oommoi^lace attributes* , TJae 
aga of Louis XIV. did not lose itself In symbols. “ Wato*^ 
was represented by a bath scene ; Fire ” by a flirtation 
the wide mahtel^toi b^t iM^iat, think you, did he jwii4#-i4: ; 
the psneLaet apart for the Air?” Why, a msrchiot^ lflA-- 
swing ab*i4doni:^ her 'Siilln'’ skirt to the indkere^ 
the of^medianfoal" 
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nun, and not less assiduous at his ©asd than in his atteiidanoe th* regeney, hU modda the rivata of, Madanw de Pde, hie, 
at the theatre. The works that hre known to be his are very ideal good breeding ? 



THB FATiCON (STOIIY BY LA FONTAINB). FROM A P AIMTIWO BY LAKCRKT. 


‘ numeroTis, Rnd non« can tell how many of those piets and 
door pieces are his which are discovered in Pari| every day at 
the demolition of old houses. Al- 
thoiigh in painting he was Watteau's 
aoUf ho was, nevertheless, his con- 
temporary, Like the painter of 
Valenciennes, he had studied in the 
Btpdio of Gillots* He left it to rejoin 
Watteau, just as the latter hod ob- 
tained the brevet raaik of PHnirea 
ile$ FUe* Gdlantes, Without follow- 
ing in the track of this great artist, 

Loncret followed him in a more 
modest side- path, which led equally 
to the Academy. He was received 
there, as we have already said, under 
the same title as the founder of his 
school. He did not marry till he 
was fifty-two years of age. The 
object of his choice was the daughter 
Of the poet Boursault, the author . 
of ** Bsop at Court ; ” but he died 
two after the union, on the I4th 

of ^ei^ember, 1743. In spite of 
the" which |ie Inflicted upon 

ttfe straiglit line, Lnncret will IWe 
even for his defects* He was another 
Watteau, coldOr ahd,niore diminu- 
tive perhaps tSah the OriHinal ; but ™ 

agt^le, civilW, Wa historical. How pe^ Vhfi iilft Bonchiw, ^ have k 

^ thmeivas jalltftitr^^ contemporaries the anidcaj^a of %% 



With Lancret the French school of painters, whose pencils 
were dedicated to love and gallantry, may be said to have 
expired. Those who came after ' 
him were too gross to entitle them 
to a place in the same category 
with him and Watteau, 
he died, the sentiment of Oja Franc j 
died with him, and tiie dehianchery^ 
unrelieved by one ray of i tasto or 
elegance, which ended in the revo- 
lution, exc 0 ||t we alWV it to hkve 
received a temporary the 

amiable and unfortunate Louis XV,, 
began to have free cotirse. The 
painter of this latter period was 
Boucher ; but how great the contrast 
between his creations and those Of 
the amiable painter of the pt€$ 
gaianUB* He admired him, studied 
him, copied and en^ved hln^it 
is true, and perhaps dUplayed no 
leas talent; but he haAleill^ ^ a 
more evU time* The erne bdion|^d 
ot an age in which vice wM bbfn- 
pelled at least to vdil khd 
pastoral imd Arcadian r 
other, to an Age in« which d^e^cy 
Vaa' otokged'; to Iasi*' dd"""" 
Ip 'works ^ 
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wi^akn^ and 01 idlia teglme« Tha 
pietture is a aad one^ nb' doubt ; but tbero > a ym dMraaoa 
the frailty of Mademotselle de )a ValUbire, and the 
of Pohi!|»adQur fuad Pubairy* No one cjt^n ever 
of: 

,b)ttt'-»b, otee.'evib, 'laieb^SblH^ 

^ La' 

repentant ^d^^ an 

wearine^ P^pi^teri^'^bifVtbe 
hc|Sl^>efi^ never afrfc^,.; ’ifhe’itrblast 

^liouote, .wbile Lan^t v^M' iiM^ired 
0f; l^e;.FJriet ',and the’-beeht^y and.^^oi father 
of tbe eou^ of t^;t3^fru)id Monar^i#.' ;Laii<« 


groTO stonesy pictnreiquely d^b|»osedi perba|Mi^ bnt nothing 

more : he saw the moss 'Whioh time had plantM oa thezn» but 

was blind to the halo witili which history had enveloped them * 

and gladly did he take leaye of thq f^er abodes of th^^iU^US* 

trioua^ deM»: in 

ll^yohn|Uf^,:and pindigata 

4ei^ ^flern, who ineW 

heard it frbin tbe 'lips .'of death.' 

ieririble revolution which thoh^ Jiad hi#^'^ 

bilbringing about ■ ;' ^ 

3Ut supposing what we say to 
regime presented ^y these ^tee painters b<^g a trhe and 
frdthful one being oorr^ what a horrible picture it iS| redne 
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cret» we know^ was an enthusiastic admirer of theold mastersi 
I and oouldf when he ^pleased* infuse into his conventional 
formalism some portion of admiration for stirring r^ni* 
dlectmccst great names^ or ennobling memories. But St was 
not |o witiik Boucher*' When he, went to Bomey he IbUnd 
notbit^ to interest him there. Tor him the JKtdds of the 
impels city-^jfep him the streets through iiWdOT the h%htp 
‘Csesar opee swept along, in*idl the pride and pdm;i|> of a 
Bobi^ii trlimaph, to tjbe capi^l-*-for him the iii*whjch 
once held' his beareri fwoinated s« b^ *fh iweriatible 
i|pf^^lbr himlhe CSolosseutn, the pantheon, mid all the other 
inonuments of a sovereign race now passed away for ever, 
j^sse^ m ohsarms, nor oauied any o|th«r (wmsatfon Itthis 
rtian wHt:^^^ be pfodueed bp,m»»0 


or gloss over it as we may ! What astonishment should 
not feel at the blind stupidity which deplores4hc revolution 
as a calamity for the humax^race*-at the shortsightedness of 
the great orator who saw in it the destruedon of ^ chivalry and 
of manly sentin^t. Even if all, we hear and know of the 
miseries of the ^ople, of the reckless waste .of the public 
money, of the corruption which rifei^fncd in every department 
of the administration, wei^ ^l^ly untrue, th ? downfelllof a ' 
society in irtiidh such manner^ ptevaftd in private was a 
blessing and a cam for raioibing. 

'^X^anefet, Bddcher, and Carle Vanloo/' says Gault do St. 
Germain,' “ were the three , artists who furnished most ah^Pr 
dsnt ,,the' and, tlie, Baccomff4)i^^ 

dei^^iwkff felrc^1in".th0' hotwea formerly, coyerid8j,i§|;^;^t 
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v^TdtM Datnc. These dealers were fimoiis fat the 
^ ^bbiah whicli they got MAiiufactured after the deatgoa of 
Lancret and Boucher to go over doors, or over mirrors, and 
after those of Cai^ YanltKi for cotmtry churehes^ The^i^aeed 
outline adopted m these establiahments, and which the tmhappy 
artists, who got their bread by workihg there, werh obliged to 
follow, was Sled up in a colouring taw and bright, laid on 
smoothly and without any sign of touch or execution. The 
Word daub (create) was supplanted by that of * Mire 
£fame/ more expressive at that time, since it recalled the bad 
taste whieh prevailed there, and which some artists, who 
commenced in these shops, afterwards^ carried into the 
Academy.*' 

tn the first volume of the “Archives of French Art,'* pub- 
lished at Faris in 1852, there is a curious fragment, which 
we extract, lolative to this painter. The precise period td 
which it refers has been ascertained by M. Hants. 

“ During the queen's journey, a great many accidents took 
plMe, particularly between Frovins and Montereau, where the 
second of the ladies’ 'Carriages stuck fast in the mud to such a 
degree that it could not be extricated. 

“ Six of the,court ladies were therefore obliged to get into a 
cart filled with straw, though tliey were in full costume^ and 
had their ham dressed ; the six ladies must be represented as 
grotesquely as possible, in the style in w^ch calves are carried 
to market, and the attendants must made as ragged as 
possible. 

“ There must be another lady upon a cart-horse, hantessed 
in the usual way, but very lean and tired and another across 
another eart-lmrse, like a sack, her hoop raised so high above 
the panniers that you may see her garters ; all acconmanied by 
some cavaliers who have been upset in the mud, and tater- 
darnalimii holding lighted wisps of straw as torcheis. 

carriage must be seen in the distance, j^tuck in the 
mud ; and the whole scene must liave as much grotesqueness 
and absurdity as the painter can put into it. ” 

In the margin the following appears, in the handwriting of 
the eighteenth century Copied from the original sent by 
the Duke d’Antin to the Sieur Lancret, who has executed 
the drawing.** From this, however, M. Mantx has managed 
to extract conclusions, of the accuracy of which there can 
hardly ho any doubt. The fragment relates to the journey 
made by Maria Leezinska, in 1725, for the purpose of joinifig 
her future husband, Louis XV., at the Tuilerios. The Duke 
d'Antin was then Superintendent of Buddings, and it urould 
have fallen within the sphere of his duty to order Lancret to 
execute a painting for the amusement of the young king and 
the court ladies. The hcroines'of the episode were the of 
the nobility — Tollard, Bcihune, D'Bpenmn, Be Frie, De^ 
liiatignon, De Nesle—and to have seen them all in this plight, 
marchionesses, duchesses, and all, stuck in the mud, their 
hair dishevelled, their hoops raised, and their legs dis* 
played, assisted by boors and lighted with straw, must haVo 
given a very lively turn to the wedding gossip, and ftimished 
subject matter for mcTrhuent even to the ladies themselves, 
who, having started from Chantilly in the royal carriages, 
little expected to come back in carts, *iidn the way in which 
cS)lvas are carried to market.** ' 

^ , It is Lancjwt's good fortune to have been Vi^roduccd by 
eu^avers as able as himself, and who, moreover, rendered 
il^i^ortal the splendid works of his master. Jacques Philippe 
Cochin, De liarmessin, OoTisinet, OjOTe F. Behmidt, 
have engraved Lancret’s ^esIpwoTks, and we 
]mig^:;;jl^tfL 0 st say that he loses nothing by the tranaitlt^, - 

i ‘ ' ’V ■' ■ ■ 

#^ttVarsatian,’’,by , 

Ws was ^he name given to Lancret’s reception ^eoe at the 
Academy*, known as *^Oouiitry AmuatM 

ments.'** , * " ' 

. '4'’' 

, 0. if. Codh&;'’^-/' ■ 


’bttebH!W;pidtitfer>'bkt' is 

he bnl^'inten4ed%b ibaWd]^l^alt'e^ • . 

'“One shbilld Aev^' W ' 

“’The' 

^*TheFtv 0 S<^<^if* by t1&',s^ 

♦♦The'Amok^'tri'thrlti**^ Schhudt,'pf 

“TheDeautifdi:llW^k,^'^''by‘0ie saf^." 'V." 

“ The' Mill of ; 

“ The Ages and ^e Mem^ts/* by Des^laces, ^i^dW ^ 
BenoifAudran, Jiin'. ; \ v' ' 

" Lancret's drawings aSfe very like those of WattejSU, ^y 

display greater finish ; mi m that very redsop^ pevJw^nvbhvo 
less freedom and warmth. “Mis figures,** sayi^ .^^'enville, 
“ai^ not wanting in length; and in thb he su^aesed 
Watteau.'*^ He shows, ihowever, correctness, i^xtness of 
touch, and gracefulness. His love for his art called h%;to 
enter into the minutest details. The style of hif PSlutings 
may servo to indicate that of his dravrings. 

The works of Lancret, in forty-six pieces jfar Jprriter 
number is counted at the present day— wore soldier only about 
£2 10s. at the Lorangere sale, under the direction of Oersfunt, 
in 1744, a year after the paiuter^S death! At the present 
day, these sa^e engravings would bring four or five times tliat 
sum. 

At that same sale, two of Lanqret's paintings, one represent* 
ing thieves plundering a traveller, only reached about £3 3s. ; 
but it is right to add, that “ The Chateau of Teniers,'* one of 
Teniers' works, sold, on the same occasion, for only about 
£8 168. 

At the'Lalivede Jully sale, in 1770, a “ A Fic-nic/* engraved 
by Hoitte, reached little more than 

Like those of Watteau, which at the same time were .hardly 
any dearer, Lancret’s paintings were for a long time sold as 
screens for fire-places. 

In 1845, at the Yasserot sale, “ The Pleasures of Angling/' 
sold for £52, and “ The Archers ” for £13. 

In the same year, at the Cypierre sale, three of Lanoret's 
paintings were sold.*— 1. “A Fancy Ball in the Botunda 
at Trianon/' £129; 2. “A Ball in the Garden at Trianon/' 
£146; 3, “A, Young Shepherdess,** life si^c, in a land- 
scape, £20, 


PIIACTICAL AND ORNAMENTAL ART. 

Okb prominent efi^ct of the Great Exhibition was that 
of showing more clearly than before, that in the> arts of 
omamentarion and design England was far behind iher con- 
tinental neighbours, and that she might learn ipuph even 
from the study of ornamental works produced by 
and half-naked IndiSn artisan* Englishmen saw--^]4t 
out regret— that though pre*oeriawat a« mj|mulgej(^;^ 
famous all over the world for . chaepoess, ft^d 
ship, they were no ma^h for other counfrijSS.^ ppi^^ 
elegance and taste; ana that.unkss some grea| 
made with a view to improvement : }n thesp 
would, at no distant period, be ip 4ang(pr of losing, 
position as xnanufacturers^or the rest'of mankind. . 
men perceived this, journalists were not slow to lUcb 
fact patent in print, capitidists and employers of Ubonsri^i^ it^ 
government also observed it, imd took the^W 
qpeix to them, wMidi was W r«ii$ mi 
true .principles of Aecorativo art^'itn >army 
women, so that, in a few years, Englmxd mklri rsj|^ 
ground it ‘had los^'H'Snd once morO' gd^inio^&'rijdskdis'hl 
the .irorid with not <only the rilsqpeir but, thd 

Museum bf =Fraqririx!’'arid'll^ 

A-^t .C4M^ to be fdrmed. ' A parfiam'ehtOT grant bf 
pliebd at the asposal oL the Board of tf^de 1#' fte pur^p 
bbm' the Great Extilhitibn;' 4 *^4 

Mtosdng of Ml*. Pugin, the architect (since deceased),. ti(r. 
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iu^ ^<^5* ^ ta pm the siu^Ikw 

■‘ijf* ^ Art’' il^iuL^th ; , And'' Mirlt^rotigh J^ouse, whl^ ;hiiid 
iilA YBclkit Binoe the dea,^ o^ the ^ueenjMri^er^ was {^pre- 
pri^t^ to 1^6 reeept^n of the olbjacts imShesed* On Mon- 
' 6'& idU^'el 'the I&iieeum» rendered as 

{i^rwi as possible hy the gift or loan of hmy Tslnahle aitieles 
illustrative of thed^o^tive arts^ in addition to the .£$«000 
worth' of phrohasei^ was opened to the x)ublia. On Idondays 
and Tuesda^^ during Bast^ and Chriatxnita weeks, the 
puhlid 1^0 '|idndtted /tm ; on Wednesdays, Thurscl^ys, ahd 
Bldda^ti'^ltetsohs im^ students are admitted on ttayment of 
sixpenoe each, with Uberty to copy any article m payment of 
an additional sixpence ; and manufacturers may, by payment 
of a ^iueia annually, obtain a transferable ticket for any of 
their several fnms or any person employed by them. Besides 
all this, classes fbf art education were speedily brought into 
' actiive operation, and schools of design w'cre formed all over 
tha kihgdoni» ws^ ^ 

The bbjecti^ which the promoters of this department of art 
have in view are threefold First, to bring together such 
Spboiindns as will best serve to Hluatrate the history of various 
manufactures ; secondly, to show, by examples selected irom 
numerous sonrees and belonging to separate periods and 
countries, an approximation to the true principles ^of art in 
decoration, form, and colour ; and thirdly, to teach in classes, 
by means of lectures and the employment of efficient masters, 
thd following arts 1, woven fabrics of all kinds, including 
embroidery, lace, and paper-staining; 2, the principles and 
practice of ornamental art applied to furniture, metals, jewel- 
lery, and enamels ; 3, pottery and its kindred manufactures ; 
4, painting on porcelain ; 6, instruction in the art of engraving 
on wood; 0, chromo - lithography j 7, the study of artistic 
anatomy, including drawing, painting, and modelling the 
'human figure, with practical demonstrations ; 8,. architectural 
details and practical construction ; and 9, practice in the 
various processes of easting and moulding. All these classes 
axu open to both male and female students, except those for 
teaching wood engraving and chromo-lithography, which are 
at present confined to females. In a word, the Instruction 
afibrded at Marlborough House consists, briefly, of— the study 
and examination of the finest specimens of ornamental art ; 
attendance at* lectures, &c., on the principles and practice of 
art ; and the study and practice of those special^ processes of 
manufacture which govern the character of design and lead to 
its production. This very comprehensive course is conducted 
by the most efficient teachers, assisted by a museum and 
library expressly formed for such students, who ore permitted 
to study any one or more of the arts on payment of a very 
moderate scale of fees. In each of the classes, it is the aim 
of the teacher to render the most efficient service to the 
pupil,so to fit him to go at once into the >Vorld, properly 
qualided for whatever branch St manufacture or art he may 
select. « 

To thidw^ for instance, the methods pursued in these classes, 
WO may extract so much of the prospectus issued by the 
council as relates to pictorial anatomy (No. 7), which is under 
the superintendence of J, Walsh, Esq.; — “The, study of 
krtlstic ahatomy, with practical demonstrations in drawing, 
painting, ahSl modeUing, are conducted in the following 
gtou^:^ 

“.V IhmWi4g in ektUk.isr chartotUi with a view to the correct 
study of through light and shadow. The study of the 

antique and of nature will* therefore, be prosecuted step by step, 
iif carefW.cempac^Oh muscular framcr-work, 

, h wax* In thjs dass the prim^iplel 

of and tbe Study fifom the round, whether Of 

fine examples, h •oarried on with'^constant 
refei^oo fo. fW test of auatbmy* In both the above classes, the 
Athbd bf Is adopted, so that, according to the oocasum, 

or modolf Or s^ee^ portions of it, are amtumimUp 

'''' ' 'V 

'Clast co^pre^pi^ the yas^ons ^psethods of 
kmipera, ptt* or foesco ; commeudng with 


monochrome pamtiug foom plaster casts, and, advancing to the 
study of eoloured examples, with becasibnal reforeneo to the living 
model.*'' 

The Art Museum at Marlborough House, which lO ihus 
thrown open^for the instructioxi 6f the studious of bprir sea^es 
and the public, is coiuidered as yet far from perfect ; but ^Ven 
now it contains a larger number of objects having a directly 
educational tendency than any collection luthertb brought 
together. 

“The great sources of error," says Mr. Redgrave, in his 
essay on design, affixed to the Reports of the lurors of the / 
Exhibition of IBdl, “in designing for garment fabrics are 
over ornamentation. The designs are too large for the fabric, 
or the * colours are too violent, or the taste in the choice of 

both is questionable The * up-and-down ’ patterns 

best suit the motion* of the wearers, while the horiifiontal 
direction of pronounced forms quarrels with all the motions of 
the human figure, as well as with the long folds in the skirts 
of the garment. For this reason, large and pronounce! 
checks, however fashionable, are often in very bod taste, anu 
interfere with the graceful arrangement of any material as 
drapery." So, likewise, those cross-barred cloths so much 
worn by gentlemen are ungraceful and outr^, because their 
horizontal lines interfere with the motions and form of the 
wearer* “If we look at the details of Indian patterns we 
shall be surprised at their extreme simplicity, and be led to 
wonder at their rich. and satisfactory effect. It will Soon be 
evident, however, that their beauty results from adherence to 
the true principles of decoration. The parts themselves are 
often poor, ill-drawnlfkand common-place ; yet, firom the 
knowledge of the design, due attention to the just ornamenta- 
tion of the fabric, and the refined delicacy evident in the 
selection, of thb quantity and the choice of tints, both for the 
ground and the ornamental forme, the fabrics, individually 
!>nd as a whole, are lessons to our designers and manufac- 
turers, given by those from whom we least expected it.“ 

Of the £5,000 placed at the disposal of the Board of Trade, 
£2,075 was expended on articles exhibited on the foreign side 
of the building ; £693 on articles from the British side ; and 
£1,50 i on objects from the^ndian collection. The apportion- 
ment of the sum may be thus epitomised t^Mixed fabrics, 
£1,080 ; metal works, £1,426 ; enamels, £844 ; porcelain, £348; 
and wood carvings, furniture, &c., £771; leaving a Small 
portion o|, the parliamentary grant in hand for expenses; In 
the museum all these articles are catalogued and arranged for 
exhibition and study. Here are works in the precious Snd 
other metals — in pottery, glass, wood, and woven fabrics 
“ chosen for qualitips which illustrate true principles of design 
or display high excellence in workmanship." These are 
arranged in the several rooms and passages in such a manner 
as to beat display their several excollences. Thus, cm the 
staircase are carpets^ from India, tapestry from Hampton 
Court (lent by her Majesty), copies of Raphael's arabesques 
from the Vatican, and wall tiles from the manufactory of 
Messrs* Minton, of Stoke -upon-Trent ; and in the gallery me 
casts of celebrated antique sculpture and ancient omamUni, 
together (in the hall) with a collection of examples Rhmtmtfog 
the^ stages of studies pursued in the s^iools of design In 
London and the provinces* * 

In addition to the statues, statnettee, foiezea,;biai480-reBeyds, 
busts, 8ec., ^c., in various parts of bnB4Mg, thbre arc 
'arranged in the council room, use of the students; a 

large and valuable collection ofi sprints end drawdnge, Illus- 
trative of the styles of the old and m^em masters; the archi- 
tecture of the most fomoua times, and 

illustrations of the variotka uaea la detjoratfoh* A 

library of works on art is aliqii|fap^^ a of 

exoellence^worthy of'^lace- 

work, embroideryt patterns for garments, and kindted articles 
of manufocturOff^' thq ballectW may already be said^ fo be 
ujiriYallei* ' , ’ " 

In our smIU apao^ it ia impossible to do mbre thah 
the {aMpal aom^: of' arinmtkm' In ^thiis'^nohlf 
hope 'lii^tlhsdk it map 'booom 
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aw in the world. Suffice it to gay, that both the nwterials inatitution. Every enlightraed love* of hie country must feel, 
collected, and the manner in which they are arranged, are an interest in wlmtoyer tends to the advancement of its manu- 
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admirably adapted to prmete tbe exci'Ueat f^bjeeila eon- are the ehiet eonarcee of its ptoeper^ly in the 

templated in the fettaatacm and support of this yaiiudd^ pMentday* 




MONNOYER. 


tOd 


^ JEAN BAPTISTE MONNOYEE* 


Tkb&b are two kinds of flowcr-painterB, Some paint them fox 
the ioifo Of ilm flowers themselves, ochers for love of the 
The for^r see nothing in a bouquet, except a 
ha^py mixture of striking hues, whiqh surprise and delight 
tho liye. If the rose sheds its sweet colours on their canvas, 
if the oaniation , apeps out its daszling mosaic, if the drooping 
peoiiy its large carmine petals, or the tulip exhibits its 


whiteness of porcelain, and descending in the scabious to ^nrk 
violet. Each flower is thus a sharp note, soft or deep, in 
this music of hues, and if the painter succeeds in pleasing the 
spectator he is content. 

In the latter, on the other hand, the artist is lost sight of in 
the botanist. The individuality of each species strikes them 
and absorbs their attention. They must leam to smooth 



nYXOXKTH. OnXMatlS, SKBliOXB; TVBBEOBB, FUIMKOBB, tulip, abb HOBinrBUOKLB. BXOH A 


. ' PAINTIKa BY 

mueh for the pmposc of 'delighting 
to l^^recolleption, ,idl thei»eiuUe« that 
crowd the genus or species to which they belong, but to give 
the artist an opportunity of entering into competition with 
nat^ for the production of striking efOsets. The flowers 
serve as a sort of excuse or pretext for the execution of a 
luting containing a glittering gamut of chosen colours rising 


JCOXNOTBBr 

the rose-leaves, m draw the delicately, to touch the 
stamens lightly. -They wi^t rOjiroduce accurately th^ 
beautiful hair that hangs round the corollm of the anemic, 
or the down "that softens the vermilion of the peach; they 
wish to trace with the pencil the anatomy of their grace- 
ful models/ to sketch the minutest petal that droops or 
fails^ to take twaj itone of the elegance of the attitude^ toniMadt 
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intent uppn the parts, they lose sight of the whole. In their 
passionate worship of each flower, they can sacrifice nothing, 
or at least nothing save what' the modesty of some flowers 
renders neeswary. 

Monnoyor may be classed among the first of these. He be-- 
longed to the age of Louis XIV., and possessed rather the 
instinct of decoration than the sentiment of nature. The 
French school of painting was at that time a good deal 
under the influence of the new school of philosophy. It 
wanted love for reality. With it a landscape was but a 
garden for heroes to amuse themselves in ; all nature wore 
the hue of history ; flowers were not looked upon as a 
branch of art in themselves, and were never seen except in 
books, and such beautiful collections of plants as those painted 
on vellum by order of Gaston d’ Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. 
Those quaint and painstaking artists, who embellished the 
manuscripts of the middle ages with their brilliant illumi- 
nations, had entirely disappeared. It was the last of them 
who, at the commencement of the revival, so beautifully 
illustrated the primer of Anne of Bretagne. It was reserved 
for the eighteenth century, led back to nature by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, to restore the painting of realities, to do for flowers 
what Chardin was domg for the spinning-wheel— that is, to 
load them with as much poetry as he had thrown around the 
household utensils of a decent and well-ordered dwelling. 
In the reign of Louis XIV. flowers were painted in France as 
part of a system of decoration, as ornaments for the sake of 
their rich colouring ; but , not as objects worthy of an artistes 
love and admiration. No one ever thought^ of prizing them 
as the Butch protestants prized tulips. It is in protestant 
countries, above all, where the love of the people for quiet 
pleasures is developed by a calm, contemplative, and serious 
life, that the passion for flowers is found in its fall vigour — in 
Holland, in parts of Germany, and in England. In these 
countries every villa, every cottage even, is surrounded with 
them as far as the owners’ means will permit. Antiquity is 
dead beyond restoration. The swans have abandoned the 
Eurotas, and mow build their nests on the banks of the 
Thames ; Arcadia is no longer in the Peloponnesus, but in 
Holland and Germany. 

Monnoyer was born at Lille, the capital of French FJanders, 
and studied in Paris. Who his master was is not known> 
aird in fact but very little information of any kind has come 
down to us regarding his early life. At the age of thirty, in 
1665, he presented himself for admission to the Academy and 
was elected. He painted, for his reception, a flower and fruit- 
piece, which met with immense praise. The branch he fol- 
lowed, howevear, was not recognised by the Academy, and he, 
consequently, did not obtain a professorship, but he was 
elevated to the council in 1679. He obtained a high reputation 
very rapidly, all the more so because he was at that time 
the only flower painter in France, His free manner recom- 
mended him to the designers of the decorations of the royal 
palaces which Louis XIV. had ordered, and his bouquets were 
consequently soon seen upon the panels of Trianon and Mjn’ly. 
He seized upon everything with delight that could extend his 
sphere, and serve as an accompaniment to his bunches of 
carnation and jasmine, his orris branches, and the stems of his 
poppies, or roses, or campanulas. The richness and pomp 
which I^ebrun put in his historical paintings, and Rigand in 
his portraits, he put into his flowers. Splendid carpets, thick 
and fringed with gold, were introduced to get off the main 
(iub|sct of the piece, which stood majestically upon tables of 
pnfphyry or marble. Large and beautiful vases, embossed 
yrith masks of silver and small figures, -rested on rugs, lest 
they should, oven to the eye, grate upon the polished surface 
of the stohe. ^ Stems of all shapes and sizes hung over in 
apparent nonfdsion, but were mingled wdth such nrt’. that 
instead of bewildering, the sight, they delighted it Some- 
times jspon porcelain was placed upon a piednnche of copper 
inlaid with gold ; and then the delicacy and splendour of the 
colouring rivalled that of the flowers themselves, which 
appeared to be repeated on the enamel of the vase. At othm 


cotmterbalance by its brightness the principal lights of the 
picture ; but these mde imag<^, though they contribute 
something towards the optidll effect, break in upon the 
harmony of 'the impression. The ejre cannot habituate itself 
to these combinations ; on the controiy they offend it. The 
softness of a jonquil, or the austere melancholy of the tuberose, 
cannot consort with the iron of armour. 

Monnoyer's reputation spread dally. The ajtoirktioh of 
him begetting familiarity, the connoisseurs began to call hikn 
Baptiste simply ; and under this appellation 1^ fahie paskd 
the sen, and reached the ears of the Duke of MOntagu, a 
passionate lover of art, who, in hU pursuit of it, entirely over- 
looked national distinction. English, Fr^cfli, or butch mat- 
tered not ; if a man could paint wull, he found in him a 
munificent patron and a firm friend. Nor did he c6nflne his 
attention to one branch of art. He was equally fond of the 
historical, the marine, landscape, dead nature, animals, and 
flowers. At this time, he was engaged in the' construction of 
a magnificent mansion in London, which he intended to 
decorate with paintings, and for this purpose invited a great 
number of artists from all parts of Europe, but particularly 
from France, in which country he had resided for a length of 
time. The painters he chose in it were all abademicions, or 
men of the highest standing in thei» respective departments— 
l.<a Fosse, famous for his historical compositions ; Rousseau, 
for his perspective ; and Monnoyer, for flowers and decoration 
generally. The three arrived in London in 1690, and each of 
them executed the part assigned to him wuth admirable skill. 
Rousseau opened up imposing perspectives upon the walls, 
repeated the balustrades of the staircase, or continued the 
rows of pillars, thus creating an illusive grandeur and extent. 
Lajf'osse painted on the ceiling the Apotheosis of Isis, and 
the Assembly of the Gods ; and Monnoyer scattered here and 
there his flowers, his gorgeous draperies, his vases of silver, 
or japan porcelain, full of orris, or poppies, or gillifiowers. 
Sometimes he introduced amongst these inanimate objects a 
bird of some southern clime, with luxuriant plumage ; but it 
only appeared for the purpose of lending to the composition 
the glowing hues which flashed from its feathers — the bright 
scarlet, the lively emerald, or the deep azure. These colours 
are employed now' to lend warmth to the painting, when the 
tints of the other objects have thrown an air of coldness 
round it ; such as those of the lilac, or the white daisy ; and 
again, to subdue the brilliancy of the peony. 

WhenB’Argenville states, however, in speaking of Baptiste’s 
flowers, that “ these beautiful flowers wanted nothbig except 
the odour which they seemed to exhale he gives the reins 
wholly to his fancy, and disregards facts. And Levesque, in 
his notices in the ** Enclyclopedia/’ grossly exaggerates when 
he says, speaking also of Baptiftc, gave flowers the 
charm and freshness, and beautiful tints of nature ; his pencil 
moistened them with pn^rning dew.” The fact is, that if Bap- 
tiste be* compared to his rivals, he will be found on theso points 
by no means their superior, but the reverse. He is full of 
truth, without doubt, but it is a bare, naked truth, which 
wantfii a veil to make it agreeable. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, a large amount of falsehood is necessary to reach that 
truth which captivates us, to callup that appearance Of reality, 
the charm which is given to flowers by the surToundihg atmos- 
phere, by the cafesses of the dew, and the kisses of the sun. 
We speak here not only of the large flowers painted upon the 
panels of apartments in the decorative style, such as we see at 
the Louvre and at 'Trianon, but those splendid bouquets in 
which he strove to give the roses all their honour, and 
anemones all their glory, which he executed only at rare inter- 
vals, w^hen he wished to captivate the gaze of some captibUs 
botanist. One of these, which is in his happiest style, may 
be se^ in tlie collection of Messrs. Claude of It is 

not merely to the effect of the picture that the artist has 
looked! We might almost say, without being guilty o;f a ptm, 
that each of these bouquets is the flower of the painting. The 
touch is skilful and varied, and it contributes, as well as the 
chiaro-scurb, to the general tmth^ness 
We do not speak of that truth which showii 


the painter iixtrodueed m embossed cuirSss, or helmet, to > 


management of the 
^of the whole* 
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itsW in mtno)r detail^i and i« the reault of ininuta of 

'Vftture* tut, of tlut which appears in the gener^ harmony and 
beauty pf tpne, m much as in the manner in which the pencil 
shows by its handling the character of the do wen The 
glossy sutfape of the lily is rendered by an oily impasting 
apparently without thickness, and skilfully laid on. The 
delicatp stems are treated with charming lightness, as the 
myosotis of the marshy and the fuU-blown periwinkle. The 
double ^en^pne, as also the live petals of *the white hyacinth, 
are empWiied with a firm touch, thick and amplified. The 
brush, oh the contrary, becomes softer in the light tints of the 
blue hyacinths, which sen^e as a transition to a united back- 
ground pf a neutral tint, The practice here is excellent, and 
may be cited as a model. His colours are laid on at the first 
efibrt, and with so much confidence, that the painter must 
have known by heart the form and outline of his copy. 

Honnoyer has made one singular mistake, and one which 
has since been extensively copied — the mingling of spring 
fiowers with autumn fruits. No better proof than this can be 
afforded of the assertion we made at the commencement ot 
this article, that flower painting with him was simply a 
means of decoration. The .eye is offended by seeing snow- 
drops, which appear in April, side by side with bunches of 
grapes, nuts, and apples. But it must be confessed that the 
&uit is treated with a master hand — ^not certainly with the^ 
delicate taste and with the light glazing of the Butch, but 
with full paste, like the Italians, who knew no other. way 
of painting firuits than in the style of Michael Angelo’s 
battles, 

Baptiste was so well treated by Lord Montagu, that he 
took up his abode in London for the remainder of his life. 
Kneller was then in his’ glory, and it was his custom to paint 
only th^ head hiniself, and leave the figure and drapery to 
inferior artists, so. that he might accomplish a greater am9iait 
of work. The same motive induced him to seek the aid ot 
Monnoyer, so that the portraits of persons of quality now 
began to appear with bouquets in their hands, or wandering 
in a garden, plueking roses or watering geraniums, &c. j and 
it is needless to add that these graceful acljuncts doubled 
the price of the picture. 

Monnoyer was a clever and dexterous engraver, and his 
works in this department will probably live fully as long as 
his paintings, which, as we have said, have now lost much 
of the brilliancy and finish that were at first their greatest 
charm. In some" of the chronicles of French art, w^o find 
descriptions of thirty-four of hjs etchings, divided into several 
series of small and large baskets of fiowers, crowns, garlands, 
and opaque and transparent vases. It i« from these that the 
designers of commerce, the,* artists who scatter flowers upon 
Btufife that veil the figures of the fair sex, the damask cover- 
ings of furniture, the silk of their dresses, and the chintz 
of theV,wtains» derive their inspiration. It is at Lyons, 
abdiij^ the great seat of the silk manufacture, that Baptiste 

is w»t worshipped^ There he is the master par e^l^nce. 
The thousand combinations of colour and form that meiy be 
created hi^a single bouquet, are a rich mine for Uie designers of 
the mwxttfacturers. As to the painter himself, his works are 
easily recognised, with some few exceptions, by ihe splendour • 
of cffeqt and bold manner of their treatment. When you take 
a run ^er to Paris— and who now-a-days does not?— and are 
devoting your mornings to the study of the fine arts, if you 
enter, any of tlrpse goQ^ old hotels of the departed nobility, 
built in the Mansard style, and belonging to the age of Louis 
Vhiah crowd the Faubourg St. Germain, but are abun* 
4i^t above all at Versajtlles,— if you see a large bouquet 
lij the wainacotihg, relieved with gold ; and if it stands 

V v^^ Wi^ satyrs, loves, bacchantes, 

Jl cioipoaed of the largest and most gorgeous flowers, 
liqpples, peoijies and turnsols* and is set off by splendid 
chijfdts,,js^««i tassels j $3^4 if peac<ioks and golden pheasants 
P^ifth ^ so. that the whole 4s brUUant, striking, 
Slid %hcst degree not say# « that 

Mignott, 


Monnoyer has**left behind him a great number of pictures, and 
they are to be met with everywhere— among the dealers and 
amateurs, in the public galleries, and many in^pnvate collec- 
tions in England, where ho lived so long and so happily. He 
executed sixty for the chateaux of Trianon, Marly, and Men* 
don. As they were mostly intended to decorate the upper 
part of doors, or fill very large spaces, they ore usually rough 
sketches ; but the execution is broad, the arrangement good, 
and the touch skilful and masculine. Some of them are, how* 
ever, so delicate and finely drawn, that they equal any of the 
works of the Butch painters in this department. 

The Louvre is very rich in Monnoyer’s works. It is to be 
regretted, however, that their restoration was not confided to 
abler hands; the back-grounds, which have been almost 
entii*ely re-executed, ore heavy, black, and without trans* 
parency, and the flowers, however beautiful they may be, 
exhibit the effects of this ugly bordering. W’e have already 
alluded to his engravings. Under the name Little Bouquets,’ ’ 
ho has engraved a series of four pieces ; under that of Trans- 
parent Vases,” nine; under that of “Middle-sized Baskets,^’ 
fotir; “Largo Baskets” in height, three; “Large Baskets’* 
in breadth, four. Lastly, under the name of ♦‘The Coronets,” 
two. To none of these engravings is there either cipher or 
monogram. Underneath is written, J, BaptUte^ scutpt, et ex, 
ciwi pt'mkff, rent's. Some amateurs also attribute to him a 
book of every sort of flowers from nature, oompoied of twelve 
sketches, folio size in length, and bearing a cipher at the left 
hand side at the bottom, But this series was engraved by 
Vanquer, his pupil. 

In the engravings of this painter may be found the following 
flowers : — Hoses, stems of the tuberose, poppies, anemones, 
lilies, caxnaflons, periwinkles, orris, orange blossoms, hya- 
cinths, tulips, auriculas, jasmines, columbifies, pon.i'gv.\nate8, 
snowdrops, ranunculi, peonies, and campanulas. ^ 

At the Lalive de lully sale, in 1770, two were sold to 
£10; at the Prince of Conty’s Sale, in j|777, two pendants, 
representing very beautiful flowers in vases, brought -by 
auction £14 ; tw:o others only reached £5 ; two others, 
representing peaches and grapes, £l Ida.; and, lastly, a 
si>lendid garland of flowers, in the midst of which Stella had 
painted the Virgin holding the Infant Jesus in her arms, 
reached £18 10s. 

Theno particulars, in tlie absence of a detailed description of 
the paintings— no very easy matter when flowers are the sub- 
ject-may serve to show, if not demonstrably prove, that the 
works of Monnoyer, though good enough to be found in the best 
collections, yet have never risen to an exorbitant price ;-^£6, 
£8, or £12 will purchase one of his paintings, of greater or less 
dimensions and greater or less finish. If we compare the 
splendid paintings of Bapdste with those of Mignon, of,Kachel 
Buysoh, of 8ighers, of Van Huysum, we are surprised to find 
so great a difference in the price, considering there is so Httlo 
between the talents of the artists. The real explanation lies 
in the low estimate formed by the French of the OapabilitiOs of 
their own artists— an absurdity common to all European 
nations except, we believe, the Italians, Baptiste Helret 
affixed any signatur e to his paintings. His etchings only bear 
his Christian name, </. Baptiste, 

One of this artist’s celebrated works is a Iooking«>glass in 
ICensmgton Palace, decorated by him with a garllmd of 
flowers for Queen Mary IL, who sat by htoi it is said, the 
whole time he was doing it. He also painted six pictures of 
East Indian birds from nature, in water colours, on vellum^ 
to the Buke of Ormond, They are elaborate productions^ 
displaying exquisite skill and delicacy of touch. 

Baptiste had two sons and one daughter* The latter Aral 
marri^ to Blain de Fontenny^ the disciple and imitator of his 
father-in-law. Of the Ions, one, Antoine, inherited his 
father’s takat, and was elooted a member of the Aesdemy in 
1704. The tra^Ued in Italy, where he became a l>o«ni<«^ 
niesn aK^ the^ walls of his monastery wi^ 

scenes. , in the^ , 

St* ^ Baptiits.or 

'^He died in libndon hi 169^* 
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JOSEPH 

Joseph Wbioht was called ‘MVright of Derby,*' to dis- 
tinguish him from Richard Wright, of Liverpool, another 
artist, who acquired some celebrity in his day. He was the 
son' of an attorney, and was born in September, 1734, He 
was sent to London, at the age of seventeen, to study under a 
painter named Hudson, as his father was led to believe, &om 
his great love of mechanics and great power of observation, 
that he would eventually succeed as an artist. Hudson was 
at that time the chief portrait painter of the metropolis. He 
had formidable competitors in Vanloo and Liotard; but his 
thoroughly English style, and the air of bluff honhommie that 
he was able to throw into his faces, made him a great favourite 
with the coruntry gentlemen of the old school. He flourished 


WEIGHT. 

made the best possible use of his tinie, and became an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the old masters, particularly of Michael 
Angelo, on whom he always lavished the highest expressions 
of admiration. His modesty, on his return to England, made 
him retire to Bath and Derby, his native town, instead of 
seeking the wider field for his teients which wqul4 have been 
afforded by residence in the metropolis ; for sucli was his skill 
in portrait painting, that there can be no doubt he would have 
soon stood at the top of the ladder had he pursued it as his 
vocation. Rome had given him a higher idea of the artist's 
vocation, and he speedily abandoned portraits for history and 
landscape. He had the good fortune, during his stay in Italy, 
to witness an eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; and the curious 



LESSON IN aSTRONOMV, rEOM ▲ PAINTINU HY JOSEPH WRIUHT. 


in great splendoiir till Six .Toshua Reynolds, one of his own 
pupils, made his appearance on the scene ; and then he had 
the good sense to perceive that his occupation was gone; so 
he retired to his villa at Twickenham, and died rich and 
happy, 

He would, in all probability, be never heard of now, if it 
were not that it was his good fortune to turn out a greater 
number of pupils who afterwards rose to distinction tliih any 
other man whose own abilities were so poor. One of those 
was Wright, whose custom it was to bemoan Ids misfortune 
in having so stupid a master ; but it would seem without just 
cause ; for Si(|me^ of his earliest pieces bear evidence of cRfefal 
instruction. He |>aid a visit to Borne in 177*^, and during his 
stay of two years journeyed over most parts of Italy, He 


phenomena of light and shade caused by the condaj^atlon 
inspired him with an extraordinary desire to pjeiint subjects in 
which these coidd he displayed to the greatest advantage* 
In firelight semes, therefore, he was exti:aordmarily success- 
ful, Nor did he display less ability in historical subjects* 
“The Dead Soldier," “ The Destruction of the Floating Bat- 
teries at Gibraltar," ** Edwin at the Tomb of his Ancestor/^ 
“ Belshazsat's Feast,” “ Hero and Leander," “ The Eady iii 
GomuSp" and The Storm Scene in Milton's Comu^/' all dlii- 
play the highest ability. 

^rigjlxt elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, ‘ 

WM $0 disgusted by Garvey's reception as a memtobirfbre 
hixd that he resigned. He continued, how^ve*» to send pie* 
tutes to the exhibition, occasionally afterwards. 
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AwcrBNT mythology has fumishod a rich store of materials 
to oiir artists. It would be hard to find a fable or adventure 
recotded in. the Greek or Homan classics which has not been 
illustrated or adorned by painter or poet. It was, in fact, only 
at a very late period that modern fiction or history was 
thought worthy of an artist’s notice. They have recently, 
however, received a due share of attention from painters, but 
it is rarely that sculptors think anything belonging to their 
own time a proper subject for their genius to exercise itself 
upon, unless when they receive an order from an enthusiastic 
corporation, or a knot of admirers” for the statue of some 
lamented great man, or it may be a very little inaix 
indeed. There have of course been some exceptions to this 
rule, as for instance, the Oliver Twist,” which was exhibited 
at the (irc'at Kxhibition in 18/)1 ; but they are few in number. 
Many that seem exceptions are not so in reality. The 
“Greek Slave” has nothing peculiarly modern about it. 


One of the most remarkable of the personages who figure in 
the legends of Grecian mythology is Hercules, the peraoni* 
fication of irresistible strength. According to one of these 
legends, Hercules was the son of Jupiter ; and when the clay 
of his birth arrived, Jupiter imprudently boasted, in the 
hearing of his jealous wife Juno, that on that clay d son of 
his was about to be bom to whom all others should be subject, 
Juno at once called upon him to confirm this declaration with 
an oath ; and as soon as he had done so, she prematurely 
hastened the birth of Eurystheus, another of Jupiter^s off- 
spring, Tho consequence was, that Eurystheus was invested 
with dominion over Hercules, which lie exercised in a very 
tyrannical way, by imposing upon him a series of most ' 
difficult and dangerous tasks, usually styled the twelve la- 
bours of Hercules. It is one of these labours-—tho capture of 
the Cretan bull — that is represented in our engraving, which 
is taken from a zinc cast from Berlin, now in the Dublin 
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But for the;;cham it might be a Venus or Diana, or any one ot 
a thousand nymphs. The same may be said of most others. 

This is not a thing to be wondered at ; nor should sculptors 
on this account come in for any share of patriotic indigna- 
tion, The fact is, up to the present time modem civilisation 
has progressed in a great measure independently of the 
beautiful, it has been intensely rude in regard to externals, 
inteps^y fond of the practical and useful. That of ancient 
Greei^ was precisely the reverse. The prime^ and chief 
element in it was the beautiful. The keen perception of it 
WM the lea^g characteristic of the Greek mind. It, there- 
fore, showed itself at the very earliest periods in their poetry 
and my|hology. They had hardly a single superstition which 
was not artistic ; hardly one wlueh was not graceful in 
whajbs^ expreesed, on canvw, in stone, or in poetry, 
The^ xhi^dern art should loOk hack to it as the Golden Age, 
Slid eiieh seek o io It, need* thipretoe* 'cause us no 


Exhibition. This bull was said by some to have been that 
which "carried Europa across the sea ; but according to 
others, it was sent out of the sea by Poseidon, that Minos, 
the king of Crete, might sacrifice it to him. Tlie monarch, 
however, was so charmed with its beauty, that he kept 
it, and sacrificed another in its stead. This so enraged the 
god, that he made it mad ; and it committed terrible havoc 
in the island, till Hercules was sent by Eurystheus to capture 
it. This he did— took it by the horns, and carried it home on 
his shoulders; but then set it firee again. We afterwards 
meet with the animal in the stories of the exploits of Theseus. 

The work is at present attracting great attention in the 
Exhibition. The idea of “ irresistible might,” of which Hbr- 
cules was the pei^onificatlon in ancient legend, is admiralty' 
displayed in the muscular development of the hero; bu;tlt 
seems to us, '^at the l>ull scarcely throws as much force and 
energy into. Ida stn^^es Ibr escapct a» au aniinsl of hiji itiW 
ought, in sueh to display* 
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BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. 

London is not so dcstitnte in point of art- exhibitions tts 
might at first sight appear. For, to say nothing of the 
National Gallery, and the fine Dutch and Flemish pictures at 
Dulwich, open to all comers, there are plenty of ort-treasures 
to be seen in London. In fact, the very best pictures in 
England — the most genuine and undoubted “old masters,** 
and the most famous specimens of the modern English and 
French schools— are in the galleries and houses of private 
collectors and purchasers. Just to mention a few of these ; — 
there is first, her Majesty’s private gallery at Buckingham, 
palace— a noble collection of Dutch and Flemish pictures, 
formed at a great expense by George IV., with some good 
?vportralts of Sir Feter Lely and Reyi:iolds, Wilkie’s celebrated 
“Penny Wedding” and “ Blind Man’s Buff;** and Sir 
William Allan’s “ Orphan,” representing Annie Sbott stand- 
ing near the vacant chair of her father, Sir* Walter. Admis- 
sion to view these may be obtained from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, during the absence of the court, by w'rittcn application, 
enclosing a stamped envelope for an answer. Then there is the 
Grosvenor collection, it Grosvcnor-housc, formed by Richard, 
first earl of Grosvenor ; the Vandyckes at the Earl do Grey’s 
in St, James’s -square ; the collection of the poetdlogers, at 
22, St. James’s-place ; the Hogarths and the Canaletti at the 
Museum, in Lincoln’s-inn- fields ; the \hree fine Rey- 
nolds* at the Thatched-house Tavern, St. James’s -street; the 
Duke of Sutherland’s Murillos ; the Holbein at Barber- 
Surgeons’-hall ; Mr. Neeld’s collection, at C, GroBvenor- 
square ; Sir Robert Peel’s Dutch pictures, at Whitehall; the 
fine collections at Northumberland-house and Apsley-house ; 
Lady Garvagh’s Raphael, at 26, Portman-square ; Lord 
Ward's collection ; the portraits, &c„ at the Her ald^- college, 
Doctor’s- commons ; the splendid gallery of pictures' collected 
by Henry Hope, Esq., at the corner of 1) over-street, Pic- 
cadilly,; Baron Rothschild’s collection; Mr. Holfords gallery; 
Lord Ward’s pictures ; the English collection of Mr. Sheep- 
shanks ; and Lord Normanton’s private gallery ; to say nothing 
of the Yandycke pictures at Windsor, and the Raphael “ Car- 
toons ” at Hampton- court. All these, with the exception of 
the two last, which are open to the public, may be seen by 
written application to their several owners. 

But what we wish now to bring before our readers is— tlio 
superb cojlection of pictures, belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere, 
known as the Bridgewater Gadlery. There is no difficulty in 
obtaining admission to the gallery— every Wednesday during 
the earl’s stay in town, w^hich may generally be considered to 
last through the London season, or the session, of parliament 
rather, being set apart for the reception of visitors. The 
house, which stands in Clcveland-square, with a front towards 
St. James'e-park, w^as built by Francis, the present eari of 
Ellesmere, from the designs of “Sir Charles Barry, li.A,, the 
architect of the new palace at Westminster. Though com- 
menced in 1847, it is even now unfinished, as far as tlic interior 
is concerned. It stands on the site of what was formerly 
called Berkshire-house, the town-house of tlie Howards, 
earls of Berkshire. Tt was purchased by Charles II , and 
presented by him to the beautiful Barbara ViUiers, Countess 
of Castlemaine and Cleveland,' w'hose portrait by Sir Peter 
Lely is in Hampton- court Palace, with the re.st of the court 
beauties. It then changed its name to Clcveland-Kiouse ; the 
Earl of Castlemaine lived here in 1668, and the countess, 
alone, in 1669. l.ord (Uarendon was a resident in it for a 
short time after the (4reat Fire, after wliich it had several 
tenants. In 1601 it belonged to the Earl of Nottingham. 
The houae was eventually oonght by the great Duke of 
Bridgewater,, the collector of the picture-gallery which bears 
Ilia name, who altered and re-faced the firont/ and called it 
Bridgewater-house. Tlie earl dying in 1803, hf% his pictures, 
then valued at j 81^,000, to his nephew, tlie first Duke of 
Budierland (then of Stafford), with remainder to the * 

marquess’ second Frmici«, the present Eulrl of JililesmerA 
The last neWe posanMaor pulled down the old house, and 
ercctM the present in iU 


The Earl of Ellesmere, who appears to have inherited aW Ms 
ancestor’s love of art, has added numerous fine paintings to 
the original collection, which now consists of about 320, pic* 
tures, besides 1^0 original drawings by the celebrated Italian 
painters Luiovico, Agostino, and Annibale Carapeh .who 
fiourished in the sixteenth century; and eighty large paper 
drawings by Guilo Romano, which he purchased at the sale 
of the Lawrence collection, in 1836. Forty-seven of the finest 
of the pictures originally belonged to the celebrated Orleans 
collection. The contents of the present gallery may be thus 
epitomised Italian, Spanish; and French pictures, 127 ; 
Flemish, Dutch, and German pictures, 158; .Rnglish and 
doubtful pictures, 35. 

Mrs Jameson, in her “ Handbook to the Picture-Galleries,” 
remarks, that the Bridgewater Gallery is deficient in examples 
of early Italian pictures ; but that the scries, since Raffaelle, is 
the most complete of any existing as a private collection, not 
even excepting the Lichtenstein Gallery at Vienna. Since 
that remark was made, however, the earl has purchased a 
“Tantalus” illustrative of the school of Bologna; a “Holy 
Family,” by Andrew Del Sarto, who was contemporary with 
the great Italiim, and one or two otliers, There is also a fine 
“Head of a Girl,” by Leonardo da Vinci, who was born about 
the year 1459, more than thirty years before Raffaelle, and 
died in 1519, only one year before his great contemporary* 

The first object in the great Hall, on entering from the door 
in CleveUnd-square, is, the > beautiful Tnarble group of “ Ino 
Nursing the Infant Bacchus,” by Foley; a subject which has 
been extremely popular in engravings, and has been success- 
fully reduced in Parian by John Bell. This may be really con- 
sidered the most poetical, if not the finest, marble produced in 
the British school of sculpture. See hCw delicately round* 
and yet how luU and soft, the fiesh of the child is, and how the 
mother’s fingers press into its little sides. It is really an 
exquisite piece of work. The marble is unpolished, and the 
prism-cut gloss in the roof throws down a kind of glory upon 
the group. 

The Picture-gallery is a noble apartment, lighted from the 
roof as a matter of cour^se. The pictures are ranged in some- 
thing like chronological order; the Italian, Spanish, and 
Flemish pictures in the places of honour. There are four 
Raffaelles. They arc all of one character — “ Holy Families,” 
the Virgin and Child, wdth infant St. Johns and adoring St. 
Josephs in all but one, in which the Virgin, a pure Italian 
maiden with a sunny face, is holding the infant Jesus in her 
arms. Then there is that celebrated picture which once 
belonged to the Marquis d’Aumont, and is known as “ La 
Sainte Famille au palmier.” It is in a circle about four feet 
high; and the head of Joseph, which is that of a fine old 
man, with a good, reverent expression, is said to be a portrait 
of Bramante, the architect. The marquis sold it to H. Dela- 
noul, w'hence it found its way into the Orleans galtary, and 
thenoe into the possession of the Duke of Bridgewater. It 
has been well transferred from panel to oanvas» and by 
many considered the gem of the collection. In another “ Holy 
Family,” the Virgui is lifting the drapery from the sleeping 
figure of the infant J esus with all a mother’s care t and in 
another, Bt. John is paying him homage. In all of them there 
is the same exqmsite expression of love and reverence. These 
Bafiaelles are engraved in the well-known “ CrozaUgallery/’ 
We pass on to the Claudes. Claude Lorraine was horn in 
the year 1600, and died full of years in 1682. Ajiother kind of 
entliralment comes o't'cr the gazer’s mind. Deep shadowy 
landscape scenery, with here and there a figure ; in the' fore^* 
groimd a noble pile of buildings, with Corinthian pillars and 
porticoes, knd, in the distance, great blue mountAAns, or dark, 
thought-provoking, deeply-flowing waters, which stretch Into 
dim mist, and seem miles and miles away I Look at that * 
“ Demosthenes on the Sea-shore.** The orator is pacing the 
sand-hank near the ruins of a beantiful Greeian portiob,' 
studying, perhaps, some thrilling Philippic to hurl nt the head 
at arch-enemy of his country. A eopide of ship^ lie at 
omhjot in the stall waters, and a wuki^xpinseof bhm htretohes > 
itself away and mingles in th# distance with ihfi TMi 
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duriiig tliQ life«af the painter, ta H. 4o 
BouiMretit^i^d aftetwarde to Mr* Clarke and the Hon, 
Kdward Bouverie ; from the latter of whom it was purchased 
by- the dnl^e. It is IngraTod in. the Libitf' V^HtatiSf No. 171* 
and also in the Stafford Gallery. Many en^rared copies have 
been made of this true picture, which is fully described in 
Smith'# “ Catalogue Baisonn^?/* « 

There are in this collection five specimens of Bembrandt's 
skill, a grotip representing Samuel and Eli, and four 
portrait studies. One, the head of a burgomaster, an old 
white*bearded man, seated in an arm-chair, attracts us very 
much, It is painted in exactly the manner which we have been 
taught to consider the ITutchman’s best style— full of colour, 
deep, grave, harmonious, and without those ugly misshapen 
otttlines so frequently seen in the pictures of this master. 
Kcmbrandt (born 1606, died 1674) appears to have paid 
greater attention to colour than to form ; but as a portrait 
painter he was unrivalled in his day. 

ITien, these four Titians, all good, but dimmed and yellowed 
here and there with age, especially in the flesh-tints of his 
nude figures* The “ Diana and her Nymphs interrupted at 
the Bath by the Hunter Acteon," a picture nearly eight feet 
square, With six female figures in various attitudes of surprise 
and shame, is a gem. It was formerly in the Orleans collec- 
tion, and has been engraved in the W'orks known as the Galeric 
du Palais Boy ale and the Stafford Gallery ; as are also the 
** A'enus rising from the Sea,” a single half-length naked 
figure, and the “ Diana and Calisto,” a companion to the 
“ Diana and Aeteon,” painted on a canvas of the same 
hix.c. These two pictures were painted, Vorsari informs us 
in his “ Historica Pittorica,” for Phihp the Second of Spain. 
Tlcy afterwards came into the possession of our first (Jharlcs, 
whence they found their way into the Orleans Gallery, and 
from it to their place upon' these walls. They are distin- 
guished by all the peculiarities of this great master (born 
1477, died 1676), who may be said to have been the 
founder of the Venetian School, the painters in which usually 
drew their figures direct from the living model, without 
first preparing a cartoon, or paper drawing. Thus we find, 
as in the Venus, both the beauties and the blemishes of 
the actual figures transferred to the canvas. “ An Allegory 
of the Three Ages of Life,” an undoubted original by the 
same master, is not so successful as those wc have mentioned, 
three children gathered together in a group in one corner, 
being mcfre bags of flesh colour. The same subject has 
been several times chosen by Titian, one treatment of it 
being in the Borghesc Palace at Borne, and another in the 
Manfrini Gallery at Venice. The one before us was painted 
for Giovanni de Castelli; and subsequently passed through 
the collections of the Cardinal of Augsburgh, the Queen of 
Sweden, and the Duke of Orleans. 

One picture, “The Entombment,” by Sebastian del Piombo 
(bom died 1537), is supposed to have been designed by 
the celebrated painter, Michael Angelo Buonorotti, from 
whose pencil no example is to be found in the Bridgewater 
Gallery- ** A. Female Head,” by Luini,^al8o in the style of 
Michael Angelo, is very fine. 

There are here four specimens of Tintoretto (born 1612, 
died 1694),^ one a portrait of a Venetian councillor, “The 
Presentation in the Temple," a 'small sketch from the 
Orleans Gallery, and two Portraits of Gentlemen, Velasquez 
(born 1694, died 1660) is also represented in this 'gallery by 
three portraits ; but to judge of what this noble Spaniard is 
really capable, the connoisseur should see his “ Boar Hunt in 
the PrAdb,”ia the National Gallery, a work which, though 
injnved by time and bad cleaning, has been pronounced by no 
less an anthority^than Sir Edwin Landseer, as one of the best 
^n the collaotkm. • 

Salvifitor Bosa (born 1616, died 1673), Guido Beni (bom 
1676,; died 1642), and Murillo (bora 1013, died 1685), are 
each wdfi. raprerented in the Bri^owatai Gallery, llie first 
by/tWP landscapes, ^one of which,; from the collection of 

ttoDao dCyiMUoy was kim “ Les At^gnre8/^or “The 
Sot^ayoyu” rit Is a vary fine 


sceneiy, the principal feature of which is a latgc overhanging 
rock at the mouth of the Tagus, and known by the sailors as 
the rock of Lisbon. Guido is here seen to perfection in. an 
“Assumption,” after the manner of, and almost as fine as^ 
that famous picture of Murillo's which was purchased by 
Louis Napoleon, at the sale of Marshal Soult's pictures, for 
£22,000. This beautiful picture was purchased by the Earl of; 
Ellesmere from Messrs, Smith of Bond-street, into whose 
possession it came at the dispersion of Mr. Watson Taylor’s 
collection ut Earlstoko in 1832. By the latter gentleman it 
was bought of M. de la Haute, who purchased it in Paris of 
General Sebastiani, and he obtained it from the Cathedral at 
• Seville. Its pedigree, therefore, is perfect. The pure, beautiful, 
star- crowned virgin, surrounded by angels, who bear her up 
into heaven, was never mote simply or cnchantingly rendered. 
This picture is a perfect gem, and, in point of colour and 
preservation, is far before the “ Venus Attired by the Graces,” 
by the same master, in the National Gallery. It has lately 
been well engraved by Mr. H. Watt. The Murillo is a 
recent acquisition by the Plarl. The subject is the parable 
of the Bich ]Man and Laziirus. It is a fine, spirited 
painting. 

Domenichino, of whom there are five examples here, and 
Guido, wore the most celebrated pupils and followers of the 
Carracci school of paintings. Nowhere, says Mrs. Jameson, 
can the Carracci style be so well studied as in the Bridge wat|| 
Gallery, And, in truth, the thirteen specimens of Ludovico 
and Annibale may be said to be unapproachable for beauty 
and perfect preservation^ They Rr,e all religious subjects, 
altar-pieces, except the Danae of the latter painter— a fine 
painting, eight feet by five, from the Orleans collection. 

Seven pictures called “The Sacraments,” painted at Rome by 
Nicolo Poussin (born 1013, died 1675) for M. Ohantelov/, 
occupy the centre of the right wall of the gallery. They ai-e 
fine specimens of the Frenchman’s manner, but the colours 
appear to have “gone in,” probably from some peculiarity in 
their composition, so that the outlines of sbme of the figures 
can scarcely be seen through. the darkness. The .picturOi 
called “ Penance,” represents Mary washing the feet of Jesus, 
and is extremely full of figures ; and that, called “ Ordination,” 
shows Our Saviour giving the keys to 'Peter, They aare very 
fine compositions. 

Other pictures— by Correggio, Paul Veronese, Emanuel De 
Witt, F. Millc, Palma Vecchio, Parmigiano, Carlo Cigniano, 
Valentin, Schiavone two, full of figures, representing a 
procession in front of St. Peter’s, and the interior of a picture 
gallery, by Giovanni Pauini (born 1691 , died 1768 ), and a fine 
copy of Murillo, by Orimoux, representing the Youthful * 
Saviour as a shex)herd, with his hand on tlie head of a lamb-^ 
the original of which is in the National Gallery—wm attract 
the visitors’ attention. ' 

But We must hasten into the inner rooms, which are devoted 
to the Flemish, Dutch, French, and English schools.. Here 
are so many fine pictures that to notice a tithe of them would 
swell our sketch to too great a length. 

There is, in the front gallery, a Vandervelde, which is con* 
sidered by many the most famous specimen of the master. It 
is a grand sea view, with stormy weather, and a rolling sea. 
In the front is a Dutch packet with the sea breaking over her 
bows, and stretching back is a long perspectivd oi* vmter, 
painted with great truth and force. In the Dutch room* in so 
bad a light as Only to be seen, and that imperfectly, from one 
^point of view, is a companion to this Vimdervelde, by our 
countryman Turner. They are much the same size, and the 
Englishman’s picture is painted in the same style as the 
DutchmaU’s, and represents squally weather, rolling sea, grand 
distance, fishing boats in front. Comparing one udth the 
other, it is difficult to say which is the finest picture. They 
are both excellent ^ 

We must not conclude without a brief mention of Paul de, 
la Rocha’s oc^brated picture of Charles I. in the guord-houiOi : 
which reprea^ts the^soldfers insulting the unhappy king with ^ 
thieir coarse Jibet, gild dttnhiiig and smokhigi It is 
tionably one of the finest specimens in the goUeryi ^ 4 
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THE DELUG E/' 

PoufctsiN has, m tJiis celebrated picture, rendered the threat 
of the Almighty, in the sixth chapter of OencBis, in the most 
striking form of which it is capable. The fountains of the 
great deep arc broken up. The waters hare rushed fbrth, 
have covered the plains, aird are rising towards the mountain 
tops. Tho scene is half hidden by a hazy damp atmosphere, 
a great waste of waters has blotted out green fields and 
pleasant valleyH, towns and cities, and all that made earth 
beautiful ; and have siirprised men eating and drinking and 
making merry. All that is yet livifig is to be found on the • 
summits of the hills, but the mist and opaqueness of the 
clouds tell but too clearly that this last refuge will also soon 
be destroyed. 


BY POUSSIN. 

the waters are at the vety moment crumbling away 
beneath his feet. Be&th stares them in the face whichever 
way they look. 

Poussin knows how both to sympathise and furnish food 
for thought. In reproducing these terrible scenes, he at once 
recalls their origin and surrounds them with an air of religious 
grandeur. In the foreground of the picture upon a bare rock, 
he shows us the serpent crawling from the rising waters, and 
thus connects the memory of Adam’s fall with the calamity 
which is engulphing the world. He seems to struggle against 
impending death, and to be resolved to perish only with the 
last of the race which he has ruined and betrayed. 

In reference to this, St. Pierre tells an interesting anecdote 
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In the midst of this wide-spread desolation man appears 
atandiitg at bay with death. The painter has, with admirable 
akilh detailed the universal disaster which has befallen the. 
0pecies> BBd, stUl more, has represented the different stages of 
it wilhqtit doing aj\y violence to the general unity and har- 
taody whole composition. In the prow of the boat 

whicdl upset, an old man, standing up and in view of 

makes a last appeal to heaven, while his 
yomilg^Wa more vigorous companion seems still disposed to 
struggle against fate, Another boat is just touching the land, 
impelled by a pole whi^h a man pushes in the stesm. Another 
on the bank ia; leaning oW to lay hold of hi| child, which his 
wife hands^ up to him, in fbe Hope that they may all ^d 
shelter from the tonents upbn the rocks baWod him, though 


of Jean Jacques Rousseau. ** One day/* says he, when we 
were speaking of Poussin’s ‘Deluge,’ Rousseau sought to fix 
my attention upon the serpent creeping up the rock for the 
purpose of avoiding the water, with which the earth was 
everywhere covered. After having heard what he had Vo say, 
I replied, ‘ It seems to me that in tlii^ sublime painting there 
is a still more striking feature— the infant which the mothar 
is handing to its father upon the rock ; the child aids their 
efforts with its little legs. The spirit is struck in the mi4^ of 
all the Crimes and follies of earth, by the spectacle of inxm* 
ceBtce, subjected to^ the same law as crime, and of pmten^d 
•Idve more powerful than the love of life,’ He then said to me, 
» Oh, yes— it’s the child, there can be no doubt, that it*s the 
child which forms the principal object' ” a . 
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DON, DIEO# VELASQUEZ. 



One day, as V^lasquea had just hniahed the portrait of the 
Grand Adiniral of Castile, Bon Adrian Pulido Pareja, Philip 
IV. entered the studio of his prineipal painter, and, perceiting 
the admiral's portrait, addressed.it in the . following t^rms: 
** What are.'yqu doing there ? , Is.it thus that you execute my 
orders ? . Is, it not to you that I have condded the honouf of 



ny dag I ** The fact is, that on entering the diinly4ighted 
the monarch at first supposed the portrait to be the 
Mlmirdl himself ; peroeiting his mistake, however, he turned 
)OWiHrd$ ‘Velasques and said j My sem, you oompletciy 
loeailr«d me/' ^ ^ This was, without the slightest doubt,, the 
a Os asseguro que me eh^nc/* Palomino Velasco, “ ha« 
ITidas do los Pintores J^spanoles/* in rol. of the ** Huseo 
detorioo y Escala optica/^ Madrid, 1724. , 

VoL. L 


most flattering tribute which oould be paid to tho genius of 
Velasquez^ a genius of a high and , haughty., order, . ^ 

I loake<l upon painting only as a me^s of recWhasiacmg the 
task of creation. * " * / . .. [’ / 

] Bon Biego Rodriguez do Silva y Vclaequoz was; according 
to the testimony of the Span^h Writers, boVn'^ at ^ ^vljle in 
,1699, and not in 1^4, as^so^^m^of W 
Stated. His family, <il*dmed to 

be descended from the anci^f kmgs of ^hfiai was 

origini^ly Portuguese, but, Wing ^yewe circum- 

stances,' left Porttt^l and e8tabH$h<^ itsi&lf W ^ 
fkther and mother were far from being rldx^^ not 

, able to give their son wealth, Wt they resolved tWt lm should, 
at leasf, enjoy the advantage of a liberal e4ue<^tiiim,‘:8^^ they 
accordingly plWed him . under the cw of tlm most iWrned 
' precfsptors. Buring his Uterary studies,, VelosqWs ^m^ 
great talent for drawing, and his par^nU that he 

! si^d’fdllow the beat of 1^$ inclination.: IiSS l^t was 

* P^incejioo* Hwera, f commonly swmhihed tW OM, a man of 
horrible temper and Indomitable roughness of behaviour, who 
had formed for himself a style of painting in harmony with his 
natural character. He was a contemporary of Caravaggio, and 
possessed that artist’s sombre humour, as welbhlfJhls savage 
boldness and spirited, touch. But he treated his pififliW add his 
family in the same fashion that he painted his pictures, '-^th at 
is to say, witt a sort of savage fury. The cohs^ll|li^ was 
that he estranged every one from him ; and VelW<ltne« was 
gpon obliged to quit the school of a master who 'was abandoned 
by even his own children. Velasquez’s #tay with Herrera the 
Old was, however, of uSe to him. He contracted a taste for a 
free, energetic, and spirted styU of execution* which formed 
a favourable contr«j|;||i^ the timid manner of the fiormer 
peters of AndalusigP^d, by dint of seeing his 
succeed through his -^J^icUy, he accustomed himself to a 
mode of p^in^ng tliat full of freedom and vigour. 

At thus porip^^h^re lived at Seville a fellow-disciplo of 
Herrera the Old; iiemely,JPrancesco l^acheco, who was ae fidet 
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and moderate ns Herrera was impetuous. On quitting the 
studio of Ilerrcrn for th;it of Pacheco, Yelasque* found in his 
second master iiht only a good inimter, especially hi fresco, 
but also a clever author and a poet, whose hous/% says Palo- 
mino, was the golden ]?rison of painting,— c/ rartiel tfora^o del 
Ariv. Around him used to be collected all the literary cele- 
brities#that inhabited Seville, or. merely passed through it, 
and, among others, Herrera, Thv IHtnue^ author of a treatise 
on painting ; P’raiiceseo (iuevedo de Villegas, on ingenious 
poet ; and the immortal author of Dan Quixote de la 
Manehn,'’ Miguel de (ItTvantcs Saavedra, HoW charming is 
the history of art ! 3t is she who raises certain portions of the" 
hangings whieli the political liiatorian has nOVSr touched , it 
is she who introduces us unexpectedly through a secret door 
into the abodes of painters, showing us personages -whom we 
never expected to meet, and who have ootna there to spend 
the pleasantest hours of lire, namely, those that are passed 
among philosophers, artists, and dreaittors, AVhat a piece of 
good fortune for a young painter to grow up in the company of 
such men, and to beiieht his mind with the rich treasures of 
tbeir conversation ! ’NVe can easily huagine that in this studio, 
where two ardent young students, Alonzo Cano and Velas- 
quez, might be seen at work, the days must have glided very 
quickly by, and that every moment must have beon well 
filled up, either while Pacheco was drawing the portrmt of 
Cervantes in rt'd and black chalks, ♦ or the portrait was 
inspiring <i,iu'V(‘do with a number of pleasing verses, or lastly, 
while, the illustrious novelist wua recounting the prowess of 
the lust of the knights -errant, or opening a door to the imagi- 
natum of h\s auditors through which they might look out upon 
that rugged landscape of the Sierra-Moret\g, which resembles 
no other in the wmild. f- 

Although, from the portrait, painted by himsc\f, it might 
be suppos^od that A"elas(inez was a man of violent temper, 
he was, on the contrary, sociable and mild. Pacheco, seeing 
him alrr’ady so skilful, and so attentive to the noble conversa- 
tion of his vi^iLory, took a particular liking to him. He showed 
liini all the pictures wh’ch at that period wck* sent to Seville 
from Home, Xaples, Venice, and even the liOW' Countries, 
and pri)cured for him permission to study and copy them. 
Hilt none of these numerous woiks posse-'sed the same charm 
for Velasquez ns the piUures of lus compatiiot Luis Tristan 
dt Toledo, whom ho admired lor his fine colouring and vivid 
conception, This was, without a doubt, because tbese quali- 
ties agreed best with his own peculiar ideas ; for, as a general 
rule, what artists admire in others is a portion of themselves, 
li, is, howeviT, a remarkable fact, that Velasquez, tliereby 
proving that he was a jiainter born, liad succeeded in appre- 
ciating his two iruihters at their proper value, and appropriat- 
ing wdiat struck him as tlic best points in eacli of them. He 
detested the natural sayageness of Herrera the Old, but he 
borrowed his vigorous and bold style ; ho admired Pacheco’s 
cultivated taste, but he could not adopt that h'arned pro- 
fessor's chastonfu and quiet m muer; so that iie formed his 
palette from the one and his mind from the other. It w,#s at 
tlio conclusion of this double course of education, when he 
was about twenty years ijf age, that Velasquez married his 
nuistcr's daughter, Dona Juanna, as Pacheco has told us in 
his “ Treatise on Painting.” {; 

As we all know, the was never the domain of the 
Spanish painters. Ly ithn! we im'un the grand style. The lot 
of this vigorous schoid was to express pa-ssion, to seize un 
mlity, and represin.t Mibjeets palpitating with life. In this 
sense Don Diego Voiasquez was the most Sjianlsh painter of 
fliU tho painter^ of Spain. He must be followed and observed 
8U*p ^>y iU'p, in the paih eoJuhjcUng to that kind of perfection 
W'hloh Iwfe destined to attain. His favourite inaster, that 

* Quilliet, “ Dictionnuirc dt? Pointres Espagtiols,’* 181(5. 

t See the life of Prance, sco Paclioco, in “ Diction- 

nnirc.” This w^irk is a usebd ciunpiUnion from Palomino, Cean 
Lmrud('z, ami iho best iSpanidi liooks on paiiMin,^, 

X “E! Ai'te de ia Pintura, su Antiguedad y Ovaudesos.’^ Bn 
boviUa, ICiO. ^ , 


ster whom he placed above Paoheoo and Herrera the Old, 
i nature. He consulted nature every moment of the day. 
His first sketches were taken from everyday life, and repre- 
sented the personages he met in the stre;ets and /m^tdas of his 
native city. They are peculiarly valuable for the true picture 
they afford us of the manners and characteristics of the lower 
classes in Sixain at the period in which ho lived. They also 
exhibit a great luj^urioncy of still life. When his frieuds 
reproached him with not selecting higher subjects, Velasquez 
was accustomed to reply, that the foundation of his art must 
be strength j delicacy might follow afterwards as the super- 
structure. In these hist productions of his pencil he coloured 
in the stylo of Caravaggio, but he altered his style after having 
seen some pictures by Lanfranc, Guido, and Pomeruncio. His 
model for heads was Domenico, surnamed el Greco, a most 
strange and extravagant artist, who would have been much 
greater than he Was, but frqm an absurd apprehension of being 
taken for a copyist of Titian, under whom he is said to liave 
studied. But Velasquez never copied Domenico servilely, 
observing, that “ what this master did well was the best of all 
things, and that what he did ill was bad in the extreme.” 
He had taken into his service a young peasant, wdio never left 
him.^ He used to study his slightest gestures, and place his 
body ill a thousand different positions, carefully noting in his 
physiognomy the expressions of gaiety or sadness, of attention 
or indifference, of pleasure or fear, produced by the events of 
everyday life. There was, in a word, no nice delicacy, no 
difficulty of drawing, no cose of foreshortening that he avoided; 
In this maimer did he study humanity in one man, and endea- 
vour to seize in this model, always the same and yet always 
changing, not only the trace of the ordinary emotions of the 
soul, but every advantage which painting can dori ve from the 
different attitudes of the human body. He studied upon this 
peasant's face the funows caused by smiles as w^ell as tho.se 
produced by trenj— furrows which, according to the remark of 
a certain philosopher, serve to express joy as w'ell as griei'. 
Nor, W'hilc Velasquez was thus indelatiguble in the actual usi‘ 
of his pencil, did he neglect the theori‘tical part of his art, hut 
read every author of credit who could form his judgment or 
expand his mind, 

great was the confidence of Velasquez in the rich variety 
of nature, that wdiencvcr ho drew upon her inexhaustible 
treasury, he almost invariably did so at hazard, being V(>ry 
certain that ho should everyw’herc meet with beauty, and that 
he should be able to represent it to others, getting out from 
this iniiiciple, he, at Hrst, had no other end in view than a 
scrupulous imitation of the form and tone of every object, 
finishing each portion of it with the same care, and imparting 
to it all the vigour which ho thought he saw in it. Is it not 
to this that naturalism mxist inevitably lead its votoiiis, at 
least at the commencement? If we consider art as a mere 
counter- impress of nature, everything In the latter immediat. ly 
enchants us. Exclusively absorbed by tiie wi«h to render 
our copy a faithful one, we attach the same importance to the 
accessories as to tho principal parts ; taking each detail se]}a- 
ratcly, we begin by working on it with^pai»aion and energy, 
without consenting to eacriiieea single one. , Tib© consequence 
of this is, that the various plans, which wo ahdttld dis- 
tinguis^d from, each other, ore all confounded fpgether, tlie 
rolativ*alue of tho tones escapes us, and, fh}m our very 
desire to obtain accent and relief everywhere, we inevitably 
become harsh. This is exactly what happened to Velasquez 
in the first trial of strength that he made with nature. His 
celebrated picture of “The Water Carrier of BeTille”'(j). 116) 
belongs to this style. The truthfulness of this picture is, 
however, so striking that it actually causes the spectator’s 
throat to feel parched, for he beholds a man of the lower 
classeg’ drinking so eagerly and with such evident eitjoyjneut 
out of the water-carrier’s jug, that he himself would willingly 
suffer tlurst for a long time in order to revel in the pleasure Of 

* . . . Lo servia de modclo en di versos acioncs y postures, ya' 

Jlorando, ya riendo . . . &c,” Pacheco, “ El Arte de la Pintum." 
En Sevilla, 1649. 
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quenchhigr it iti a simile inannei*. An “Adoration of Having been created painter to his 

Shephorda,” onco in the possession of the Count de TAguila, Velasquez was overwhelmed with presents and gold ducats* 


and the same which formerly made so magnificent an appearance 
in the Spanish Gallery^f the Louvre, atraris, must have been 
executed at the same period of rigorous imitation, aS w'ell as 
the familiar scenes and interiors which Velasquez painted in 
the stylo of David Teniers ; such, for example, as the piece of 
Bacchanalian buffoonery known by the name of “ Los Bebc- 
dores,” or “ The Drinkers (p. 125). This picture represents 
the reception of a new member in a sort of low^ masonic lodge, 
where a drunken fat president, with a polished skin, almost 
jiak(id, and crowned with vine leaves, is initiating the novice 
into the mysteiies of goumiandising and generous wine, while, 
ranged around the cask on Which the jolly. faced monarch sits 
enthroned, five or si* other rascals in rags are filling and 
emptying their cups, or laughing bqisterously, in a manner 
which is supremely trivial it is true, but which is also so 
hearty, frank, and catching, that it almost makes the spec- 
tator wish to Join in it, just as the “ Water Carrier'* inspires 
him with a desire to drink. 

In the spring of tlie year 1622, Pacheco’s son-in-law set out 
from Seville to Madrid, where the canon Fonseca, lus fellow- 
tow'nsman, who held a situation in the palace, procured him 
the means of visiting the galleries of the Prado and the 
I^sc'urial, and of seeing and copying there whatever he chose- 
Being anxious to patronise a yoxmg^ man whose high destiny 
he fl)^csa^\', Juan do Fonseca busied himself in procuring 
A^elasquc/. more powerful patrons than he himself w^as, and 
Huocccdod so W'ell that the painter, who had been recalled ti> 
Seville, received there, together vrith fifty gold ducats, a letter 
from the Count-Duke d’ Olivares, Minister of State, and 
favourite of Philip IV., iaviting liim to set out once more 
for Madrid. This time, Pacheco accompanied Velasquez, in 
Older, as he said, to be a witness of his son-in-law’s glory. 
All that was necessary to enable Velasquez to assume his 
proper rank was, that he should paint and exhibit his works. 
'Ihe canon Fonseca, who bad received the artist in his ow’n 
liodse, asked lum to paint his portrait, and hardly was it 
completed ere he hastened to the palace, where he exposed to 
the vii'W of the king and the courtiers his protege’s produc- 
tion -a sterling, highly-coloured w'ork, full of life, in W'hich 
the canon’s head seemed to be reflected as in a mirror. The 
very same day Velasquez w'as admitted at court, and Philip IV. 
e> pressed a wish to have his own portrait taken by so great an 
artist. To obtain the favours of fortune, the Bpanish painter 
had done violence to her. 

Attacking boldly one of the greatest difficulties of the 
I)aintor's art, Vtdasquez represented the King of Spain encased 
j^in armour, and mounted on a magnificent charger, that ho 
^ had to depha rearing up in tho Sir, in the midst of an appa- 
rently boundless landscape. His success was marvellous, 
lie received permission to exhibit tlu^ picture in a public 
^treet of the city, neat the steps of iSan Felipe. The court 
W'lis in ecstasies With it, and the poets celebrated it in com- 
memdatory verses. In spite of his' bold neglect of all the 
artificial resources pf the art,’* says Monsieur Louis Vlardot,* 
“has not Velaaqiiaic attained the utmost possible limits of 
illusion ? Has he not placed upon the canvas all the charac« 
tcristics of life r How perfectly natural is the postal^ and 
occordancc of the limbs, as well as the gcncrtil appearance of 
the body } Is not the hair agitated by the wind ? Does not 
the blood circulate underneath /ue white and living fiesh? 
Art^ not the eyes gifted with sight ? Is not the mouth about 
to open and speak ?” 

Meanwhile the rare talent possessed by Velasquez had in- 
creased. The scrupulous exactitude which he had at first 
preserved in his imitations had led him to adopt a style which, 
as we have said, was not free from dryness. He corrected 
this, however, from remarking that distance renders the forms 
of all objects undecided, and alters their appearance. His 
touch became more easy and aHherial, and he imitated nature 
not as she is, hut as she appears to be. 

* Lcs Musses d’Espague, d'Anglcterre et dc Belgique* Paris, 
Paulin, 1843. 


Great things were now' expected from him, and Velasquez 
determined to gratify the wishes of his admirers by producing 
some grand work, which should stamp him at once as one of 
the first artists' in Spain, His competitors for public favour, 
Caxcs, Cardiichio, and Nardi, had each p.iinted the “ Expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain.” Velasquez selected the same 
subject. This was a bold st^-p, but the sueecss fully proved 
that Velasquez had not mistaken Ins powers. Ho eompletely 
disUmced his rivals, and the kuig*.s delight was so great, that 
he increased his stipend, and made liim usher of the loynl 
chamber. In this picture, Spain is represented as a noble 
matron, in Koman armour, standing near u i)oi‘iion td' a sUitc ly 
edifice. At her feet is this inscription: — “Philippo III., 
Hispan. Begi Cathal. liegum piontissimo, Belgico, Ge rm. 
Afric, pacil ct justitiiU cuUori, publicre quictis assertori, (»b 
ellminatos folicites Mauros Philippus IV. robore ac yinutc 
magnus, in magqis maximus, animo ad inajora luito pnqiter 
autiq. tanti parentis et pietatis observantisque ergo tropjeutn 
hoc digit, anno 1C27,” Besides this inscription, there is also 
the following at the bottom of the picture : - “ Didiious 
Velasquez Hispaleusis Philip IV. Regis llispan. pietor ipsius 
jus.su fecit, anno 1627.” Philip IV. wuis not a great king, 
although die every ’day heard hiffiself eomparcid to the sun ; 
but he cherished literature and painting, ‘the former in tlic 
person of an illustrious poet, Calderon, and the latter in that 
of an excellent painter, Vclascpiez. Both of these great men 
w'ere admitted into the ri)yfd intimacy, and were, so to say, 
regular visitors at the palace. They were members of the 
King's household, and honoured him with their frimdship. 
In their company he forgot the gradual dismembpruu nt of the 
monarchy of Charles V. and wdicn this m/ic/ittlanf prineo 
received the now's that he had lost I\)rtugal, that he had lost 
Roussillon, or that he had lost Flanders, he was fourul listening 
to some charming corat'dy, th' rapi) et or leaning on the 

fihoulder of Vela.squez, and immersed in the contemplation of 
some landscape that represented the vast and verdant plains 
of his kingdom. 

Velasquez w'as no landscape -pamter after the fashion of the 
Dutch artists } that is to say, he wats not e]ttb'orHt{' like Karel 
Dujardin, careful in the nice dclaiU of the ground like 
Wynantt, finished like Van de Velde,* or pleasing like Podleni- 
bourg; ho painted landscapes with a roujjh freedom of touch, 
and treated them in that broad summary manner which 
appears natural to historical painters, and which was that 
follow'ed by Rubcn». In the w'orka of the Spanish artist, it is 
not the landscape itself whicii forms the principal oijject ; it' 
merely serves as a ground for the animated ej)isoti( s which tlie 
artist has imagined with the intention of bringirfg thorn out in 
strong relief. The *^View of the Prado ” is made .subservient 
to a boar-hunt, in wrhich the movement of the d<»g«, the 
horses, and the huntsmen, interests us quite muck as the 
savage character of the site, and the aspect of tlie wood. Tlio 
** View of Aranjuez ” represents a gravelled avenue, celebrated 
in Spain under the name of the (hieen’s Walk {In- Cailv de la 
Mepna), and seems merely a pretext for introducing to us a 
promenade of the hwlms of the court, in company with the 
most accomplished cavaliers of the day, under tbo shady 
foliage of an earthly paradise. Aa regards the execution, 
these landseupcH, wdiich, like most of the be.st W'orks of Velas- 
quez, btdong to the Mat^eo del Itey, arc x^ainted in a bold rough 
manner, and must be vieived from a distance. If we rxanune 
them nearly, wq shall he shocltcd by the earelosHuesB of tlu', 
touch, the crudity with which certain (>bjft>cta are brought 
together, and the vague manner in which the trees, ground, 
ftiid sky, are massed, and, apparently, cord’ounded ; but let us 
contemplate these pictures from a distanc(\ and all this cv»n- 
fusion ceases, all the various obji'cts hauoonise with one 
another, each element in tlie painting assumt'. it s prr)p(‘r place, 
each tone its proper value ; the light fthiot's iorrb, and nature 
and life appear befoj|j>u« w-ith all the lorcc of trurli. 'I’o suelt. 
a degree is the illusion carried, that >yo are tempted to draw 
near once again in order to penetrate ihc mystery tf an effect 
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combined with such artistic skill, and obtained with such 
ce^’tainty. 

We think we have discovered the secret of treating painting 
in this cavalier fashion, and why Velasquez succeeded so mar- 
vellously in it. He had commenced by painting objects in the 
order they presented themselves to his view : birds, fish, fruit, 
frutaSf aveSf peers ^ y cosas inanimadas por el natUf^f says Cean 
Bermudez,* and nothing is more capable of forming or per- 
fecting a colourist than the severe study of what is called still 


fescinate it. The eye of a painter making the round pf a 
calville, for instance, would find pleasure in remai^kii:^ the 
fine gradations which would lead him from a pale-yel|ow tP a 
carnation. The goldfinch, again, with its red head and gold- 
tipped wings, presents the artist with a whole system pf 
colouring. By imitating nature, .and bringing together those 
colours alone which he felt were related to each other, Velaa- 
quez avoided the necessity of blending them. He was thus 
enabled to preserve their solidity and freshness, because, 
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life. By a course of study ot this description we may pene- 
trate some of the mysteries of creation, and learn some of the 
rules which govern its harmonious natural arrangements. 
The first objects taken at hazard, the stone on the high road or 
the wild flower of the fields, contain in themselves the prin- 
ciple of the alliance and the opposition of tones. Their 
contrast serves to excite our attention, imd their harmony to 

* Diccionario dc les mas iUu«»tre& Trofcworc!: . . . vid. vi. 
Madrid, 1603, 
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knowing that he could not possibly offend the eye \>y the 
juxtaposition of such colours as harmonised naturally with 
each other, he applied them boldly and surely, exactly wiere 
they were wanted, and thus was not imder the necessity of 
working them up. 

Meanwhile the news was spread about the Spanish' court, 
that a celebrated painter, Peter Paul Rubens by name, had 
just arrived in Madrid, Rubens was the bearer of certain 
official presents from the Duke of Mantua. An how was 
appointed for his introduction tp Philip IV. ; and What hap<* 
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pened ? The officer whom he meets at the door of the king's 
apartment) the king’s intimate friend who is charged with the 
duty of introducing him> is no other than Velasquez ! * The 
day that these two great painters beheld each other, for the 
first time, must indeed have been a happy one for them ! 
How comes it that historians have mentioned nothing of this 
interview? Is it less interesting than that between Thilip 
IV. and Louis XIV. in the Isle of the Conference? Were 
not these two illustrious princes, w’c mean Velasquez and 
RubenS) the most brilliant iinpersonitleationp of Sp *nish and 


native originality, or of a spirit of nationality more easily 
recognised, than Velasquez and Rubens. 

However this may be, Velasquez, with the permission of 
the king, who with difficulty parted from him, embarked at 
Barcelona the 10th August, 1629, on b(jard the vessel of the 
Marquis de Spinola.f Touching at Venice, he immediately 
hastened to visit the pictures there. Titian appeared to him 
as grand as Rubens predicted ho would, Veronese enchanted, 
and I’intorotto captivated him. Tic copied the ‘‘Calvary” 
and t lie ‘‘ Communion of the Apostles” of the latter spirited 
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Flem|sh art, respectively? Wtw would ever have believed 
it ? It Was Rubens who inspired the painter of the Spanish 
monarch with the desire to seo Italy ; Rubens, whom neither 
the ideal school of Florence nor the Six tine Chapel had been 
able to change ; Rubens, who had beheld and copied the 
“ Last Supper ” of Leonardo da Vinci with the eyes and the 
pencil of a master of the Flemish school ? Never, perhaps, 
did nature create two men endowed with a greater degree of 

* Velasquez then held the post of gentleman-usher, Vi^kr 
At a later period he was created chamberlain, Jpomktdor. 


master, with the intention of oflering tbe two paintings to his 
friend Philip IV. At Ferrara, at Bologna, at Rome, Velas- 
quez everywhere met wnth an honourable reception— thanks to 
the orders sent by the Duke of Olivares to all the representa- 
tives of Spain in Italy. The pope, Urban VIII., lodged tlie 
artist in the Vatican, and ordered tlio keys bf those apart- 
ments which contained paintings to be given to him. I Velas- 

f Pachoco, .A^Ifte^Ac la Pintiira, su Aiitigurubid y Orandesas, 
Ubro primero, p. 14^3. , 

t Ibid., p. 104. 
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qiie/. made cliaik drawings of tho I-ast .Tudgment/* tho 
“ Prophets and Sybils of the SLxtinc Chapel,” the School 
of Athens,” “ ihiriiassus" and the “ Inccndio del Burgo.” 
So iu{ti)*ie, indeed, wies hLs appheaiion to study, so incessiint 
weie his endeavoms toiinpro\ohims(‘lfin his decply-uherishcd 
art, that liis physie.al powers gave way, and ho became so ill 
that he was obliged to move to a more airy and salubrious 
spot. No sooner bad lie recovered, however, than he resumed 
lus former course (jf life, and devoted liimsolf to the study of 
the antique, every iiiomeiit ot liis time being so taken up, that 
ho had scarcely any leisure left to execute two original com- 
positions, “ Joseph's Garment,” one of his most Tamous 
pictures, and “ Yukan’s Porge.” Both these paintbigs are 
vihfs-tl'ftifrn in their way. 

\V(‘ say “ ill their way,” because tlierfi are certain qualitiea 
which we must not look for in Velasquez ; these are, elevated 
style, traditional convention, as it was understood by Nicolas 
Poussin, mid that nobleness in the choice of the contour, 
\vhi(*h, siirpiesing mere correctness, actually goes so far ns to 
subsliluto for the forms presented by niture the rctinoments 
invented by genius or by taste. Velapqucz never pays, save 
in the coin oi Spain; that is to say, he reduces the lierues and 
the scenes of the most elevated description to types of a 
kind of trivial haughtiness. In his eyes, the gods of Olympus 
are nnrely men, and, lor him, a man is the first comer, 
whether he be the muleteer who passes along Tvhistling as be 
gfU'S, or yonder beggar majestically draped in his tattered 
cloak. We must not, therefore, expect to find in “ Vulcan’s 
h'orge ” that slim and elegant Apollo whom the ancient 
sculptor produced from the marble, radiant with grace, beauty, 
and youth, aiul gliding lightly over the ground with the step 
of a god. No - in the picture painted by Velasquez, Ijatona's 
son, when he comes to inform Vulcan of tho infidelity of 
Venus, is meridy a young bJaeksinith’s apprentice, wdio would 
be vc'-y much surprised could ))e see the aureola of splendour 
wntli whu'h his head is encircled, In spite of the laurel 
biiiuch w'bicJi crowns this apprentice, disguised as the God of 
Art, tlu' scoMo is one of the most common description, and 
lak( fe plu(c in some village inn, or, we may say, blacksmith’s 
bhed, where Velasquez ouee, perhaps, saw the mules of the 
Spamsh kmg being shod, for, most assuredly, neither the 
shb hi of Achilles nor the armour of Ahioas wfta ever forged in 
fcuch a place. But, on the other hand, if we once accept the 
vulgar treatment of the subject, what an assemblage of bril* 
liant quJilitics must we not acknowledge! How simide, how 
forcible i-i the < xpression, both in the pantomime of Vulcan, 
iiuuc astoiiihlicd than he should bo at the infidelity of Venus, 
as well as m the naive looks of tho three assistant smiths, 
wlm have temporarily interrupted the measured blows of their 
hammers, nnd left the anvil to repose ! All that a French 
j)aintor would have sought in poetic inspiration, Velasquez 
iici-ka in sinij)Je reality. In placje of tho contrast of the two 
natures, lhe divine and the human, it is the contrast of the 
two lights, the fire of the brazier and the light of heaven. 

II ow^ correct is the anatomy of those superb bodies illumi- 
nated by the sun, of those supple and nervems arms, «o well 
Bcl and so admiipably foreshortened ? Why should the artist 
diiorcb himself from nature, when he can espouse her with so 
much passion and when she is so fruitful ? 

Vclascjuc/ ret arni'd from Italy as much a Spaniard, as much 
Velasquez as ever, 'ihe study of th(3 antique had not elevated 
his style to the height of the ideal. His destiny was to reign 
excluNivcly in tlu* domain of reality. If he did not possess 
w'ings to nKir into the clouds and seize there the expression of 
suni rbuinan uaturc, ho was, perhaps, the greatest of all those ^ 
whose feet touch the earth, From its strongly-marked 
character, his iiainting became sublitne, and frequently, when 
BCf king merely truth, he found poetry. He would imbue a 
simpiv' portrafi with more poetry than others W'ould throw 
into a SHcred or historical composition. But then what 
puintcr ever had more spkndid models from which his genius 
might diaw^ inspiration?' The models co) by Velasquez 
were not oi that heavy, thiek, and lleshy nature that were to 
be found in the painting-rooms of the Flemish and Hutch 


painters, but specimens of Spanish individuality, exuberant 
with life and passion, and full of courage, devotion, and 
pride. AVhen he w'as placed before one of those chivalrous 
beings, W’ho.se countenanciy was as haughty as his owm, his 
model increased in importance as ho worked, till the moment 
arrived when the portrait became transformed into a histori- 
cal picture I 

The portrait of the Count-Duke of Olivares, his patron, is 
an example of this. Velasquez represented him encased in a 
suit of armour inlaid with gold, with a hat surmounted by a 
flowing plume, and with the staif of a commander in Ms hand. 
He is mounted on an Andalusian charger of the finest breed, 
flying to tlie fight, while his face appears bathed in perspira- 
tion from fatigue and the weight of his arms* In the back- 
ground w'o perceive the shock of two bodies of cavalry 
meeting. Never was any one more successful in rendering the 
movement and beauty of tho horses as well as the ardour and 
truthfulness of action. Palomino Velasoo>* who has Avritten 
wit||^uch care tho lives of tho Spanish painters, is unable to 
repress liis emotion when speaking of this picture, .“,Wo 
see,” ho says, “ the thiek clouds of dust ai^d smoke rolling 
before our eyes ; we hear the clash of weapons ; Ave are 
present at the carnage, ”t 

In instances like this, Velasquez becomes the equal of 
Titian and Vandyck. No one is better acquainted than he is 
with the build, tho motions, the skeleton, and the apjicartmee 
of the horse. Vandyck has, perhaps, made his horses more 
elegant, but Velasquez has succeeded in bringing out their 
various muscles more prominently, and imbuing them Avith 
more lire, especially their heads, AA'hich possess a rare anumnt 
of nobleness and beauty. Nrdhing can be more dignified and 
more manly than that cavalier, with his niustnchios twisted 
up, who, with his face turned towards the spectator, wlulo 
his horse is carrying him off into the midst of the action, ih 
ordering the charge, and appears to command not only m 
virtue of his rank, but in virtue of his courage as avcU. ^^'as 
it not this picture w'hioh inspired the French painter vNitli ifie 
idea of hU ** Capitaine des Guides?” Was it not the lecol- 
lection of the heroic picture painted by Velasquez which 
caused Gericault to hit upon another manner of becoming 
sublime ? 

We recollect visiting, in 1*8(10, tho gallery of the Pruice of 
Orange, since King of Holland, at Biusselt. After admiring 
a great number of chefs-fVwuxrdy and among otliers an asto- 
nishing landscape by Rubens, in which the barking of the 
dogs in a )K>ar-hunt was, so to speak,' audible, some figures by 
Forugino, and some admirable heads by Francisco Fenni, 
urnamed Jl JaUore^ we were introduced into an empty rr>om, 
no one side of which was hung the “Belle Anversoi.se,” by 
Vandyck, afld the portrait of a Burgomaster clad in black, 
and wearing a fine collar with small plaits, while, on the 
other side, were suspended the portraits of the Couiit-Duke 
d’ Olivares and of Fhiiip IV. by Velasquez. Never did uuy 
pictures produce a more profound sensation on any young and 
ardent admirer of art. Those who were visiting the gallery 
with us having gone on» we remained atone for some 
moments in presence of these fiyttr fulBlength iigurrs that 
stood drawn up before us. TTie gravity of Kkek fixed expres- 
sions inspired us with respect, and involuntasrily we assunted 
their noble attitude. Wavering, however, between these two 
grand painters, and dazzled by both, we felt our enthusiasm 
pass from Vandyck to Velasquez, and from Velasquez to 
Vandyck, while each, in turn, obtained the preference. The 
skilful and rich pencil of the pupil of Rubens had not more 
fascination for us than the frank, vigorous, and eober style of 
the Spanish painter. The one caused us to admire Art, 
while the other concealed it, and showed us merely Nature. 

i^hilip IV. had awaited the return of Velasquez with impa- 
tienoe. The painter's society was a necessity for him, for 

^ “ Musco Fictorico y Escala Optica.” Madrid, 1721. 
f ** J^are quo sc vi cl polvo, se mira cl humo, sc <»yc cl estruendo, 
y se teme el c.strago.” “ Las Vidas do los Fintores Espanoles,” 
vol. iii. p. 333, of the “ Museo Fictorico,” ^ 
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Velasquez was cue of lhO!?e intimate friends who were styled, 
in the language of the court, privndos del Jlnj^ During his 
absence, l^hilip IV. would not sit to any other painter, 
although he had in his service such men as (.axes, Carducho, 
and Nardi. Being a passionate aflilrer of art, and delighted 
that it lay in his power to discover, at all hours, its naive 
maniftstations, its varioufe stages, and its different secrets, the 
king caused a painiing-room to be constructed for his favourite 
in the gallery del Cierzo, keeping for himself u second key, 
with the right .of entering whenever he chose, of 8ur])ming 
the artist’s ideas in all their crudity, and of amusing himself 
by following the development of each thought, and the pro- 
gress of each picture, from the moment that it apppated only 
ns a confused and shapeless sketch, until it had received the 
highest finish of execution. It was to the family of Philip IV. 
that V elasqtiea first devoted himself on his return. He painted, 
in tuecession, the Infants and Infantas. In the museum 
of th(i Louvre, at Paris, before the heirs of the ox-king, Louis 
l‘liilippe, had them removed, tli(‘re might bo seen some speci- 
mens of tills series of pnintings, too sincere and free to be tlic 
work of a courtier. Mounted upon their high heels, or lied 
to long rapiers, these little princely personages, no higher 
hnn their spaniel, presented us wdth a picture of quasi-royal 
soh ninity, which M'as not without its charm, namely, that of 
historical truth. 

In the museum at Madrid arc preserved the large equestrian 
and the inU-longth portraits of the Infant Don Balthazar Carlos. 
In th(' lattol: (p. 120), Velasquez has represented him holding 
his carbine in his hand wdth a bold dashing air, surrounded 
by his dogs, with his small hat placed knowingly off his head, 
and standing in the midst of one oftlnvic undulating landscaped 
wdueh, \v(i believe, are to be found nowhere else but in the works 
of t-ollaiUes ; in the former, he has depicted him on an Anda- 
lusian iiorse, which seems as if it were about to spring out 
from tlio canvas a'* full gallop. Nothing can be mure interest- 
ing than this embryo caA’^alier, with his large black eyes, who 
is Be:it(*d so calmly, so naVvely, and fio mucli at his case, on his 
fiory sticd, with his legs encaacd In large leather boots as 
be.‘(tii>es a hunter already a first-rate adept in equitation.* 

Vehiscpiez attacks without the slightest hesitation, and 
uqiroduces without the least difficulty, all the varied effects of 
natur<> observed at hazard, and all the phenomena of light, 
from iho intensity of a mul-day sun to the most transient and 
dfjubtful gleam. Nothing embarrasses, nothing astonishes 
this great ina&t(T, as long as there is no question of idealising 
Ills modi-I. It ia as easy for him to group a number of persons 
in the penumbra, as to dash off a single individual in the 
midst of juriopen country. If he happens to visit a manufad- 
tory ^'f tajiestry, where he seed a number of w'omen working 
half-naked, on account of the excessive heat, in a light 
<leadencd by the external hangings, he will be struck by the 
charm of this chiaro-oscuro, and represent* the spinners, ‘*Las 
Hihmdcras,’' carolesidy exposing their naked forms to the 
luilf-light, while ladies more completely dmsed, and btirgain- 
ing for tapestry that is ready for sale, are merely platied tlierc 
ns (d)icets which the painter makes use of to exhibit the 
inirneh’s w'hich hi» incomparable pencil i« capable of pro- 
ducing, to augment the illusion of the perspective, and to 
afford scope Sm the effects of a subdued and carefully-managed 
light. Were we actually to go, and, through .*iome secret 
opening, look into th# interior of a manufactory of this 
deweripthuv—were u-e to sttrprise a number of half-dressed 
workwomen, UsUes^ly engafi^d at their work, wliilc tho mild 
daylight is caressing their shoulders, which appear baihr^d in 
the warm air of the south— we should behold nothing more nor 
loss than the very fac-similc of tho Spanish painter’s pit turo. 
This was felt by Kaphael Mengs, who, when speaking of this 
particular work, and of tho portraits painted by Vclasc^uez, 
exclaim.^, “ It seems as if his hand had had no share in the 

* The amateur may obtain an idea of these poi trails hy con- 

suiting tho ** Collccoion litogrulica do Cuadros del Bey do Es- 
panad' Madrid, 1820, vok i. This work Is incomplete in tho 
print-room of tho Biblioth&quo Natipiinlo at Baris. 


execution of his paintings, but that everything about them was 
created by a simple act of volition.” f 

For some time Bliilip IV. had entertained the project of 
establishing a public academy of fine arts at Madrid ; but to do 
tills it was necessary to possess some mochds. The king com- 
missioned Velasquez to travel through Italy, and to select, at 
the cost of the Spanish Ooveniment, whatever might strike him 
as worth being purchased. J In obedience to the royal com- 
mand, the painter left Madrid in the month of November, 1618^ 
and embarked at Malaga, in company with the Duke de Naxcra, 
who was charged to proceed it) Trent and receive the <iuecn 
Maria- Anne of Austria. But VelaHcpiez Avas so inipali'Uit to 
revisit Venice, whither he W'as attracted by his old rev'olicctions 
and by so many marvellous colourists, that he would not aw'ait 
the arrival of the queen. 'Phis second voyage of Vclasqin z w as 
ono wdiich proved highly beneficial to his native land. When- 
ever he heard of any line pictures to bo sold, ho bought them 
for the king ; whenever he mot with any celebrated fresco- 
painters, such, for instance, as Colonnn, or the Mctclli, of Bo- 
logna, he represented to them that Sp.dn was a country wdierc 
they wxiuld llnd a glorious and profitable held for the exercise 
of their talent. At Florence, Velasquez ‘feasted his cy'cs on 
the masterpieces of Andreas del Sarto, and at Barma on those 
of Correggio. At Modena he was reedved wdth grpal distinc- 
tion by ibe duke, who remembered that win ri he ivas at' 
Madrid he had once sat to our painter. Fatigued, how'ever, 
wdth the honours tlmt were everywhere i>aid to tlie agenii of 
Philip IV., he proceeded incognito to Home, and thence to 
Naples, Avhere he avas to concert measures w ith the Viceroy, 
who had orders to supply the pbjfor de cvmnra with all he 
required. At thus period, llibcra was a person of gieat 
importance at Naples, Velasquez was naturally (h'Hirous ol 
meeting his illustrious countryman. Ho was able really and 
truly to admire the w'orks of this great master, being made to 
inspire jealousy in otberd, but never giving to it himself. 

Velasquez was com^iellcd, how'cver, to return to Borne, 

. where the Bope Innocent X. recdvecl him in a most magnifi- 
cent manner, which was immediate ly imifatetl by the (\n’<Uiial, 
hi» nephew, and the rest of the Sacred College, 'fue Cavalier 
Betniu, ILllgarde, and Biotro do Cm Lona, paid the Spanish 
artist every possible mark of respect, which was cliangcd into 
enthusiasm as soon as he had painted the portrait. It 

was one of the prodigies of art, and its sueecss was most 
triumphant. It was carried with great pomp in procession, 
ami htid the honour of bedng crowned, It renowned the 
illusion formerly produced by the famous portraits paiTvt(»d by 
Raphael and Titian, thofso of Leon X. and Baul HI. ros]>(‘ct- 
ively. That priest with tho ruddy face, dad in and camail, 
seated in a red arm-chair, and standing emt fr un the red 
hangings, was in reality the sovereign pontiff himself, A iu’in 
of ermine round the purple cap. and a few touciios bohlly 
dashed in on the luminous iioints of the nose, the rhock-honc, 
and the iorehtad, had been suiBcient to offect tU?s suiprising 
feat of artistic strength, and imbue the x>ieture with relief, 
roundness, accent, and life. The Bopc presented him with a 
medal, and the academicians of Saint Luke elected liirn a 
member of their body, and forwarded his diploma aft< r him to 
Spam. 

During this time* Bldlip IV. vras suffering impatiently the 
alis^nee of V'clasquez, He missed the daily j>rescnee and 
ef^nversation of the artist, for, as we have staid, he likt'd to se e 
him at work in the Bilcnce of bis studio of the Cifrzo, into 
which he, Philip, could ahme enter at all houra,as Ch iilcs V’'. 
used to do into that of Titian. The monarch’s vnicardnf*ss wos 
remarked by a courti(T, Don Fernand Iluiz de Cohirtra«, who 
wi’otc to Velasquez on the subject. Bcfoie setting out to 
return to ^Madrid, however, the inrelligent mihsiomiry of art 
remembered that, on the occaijion of hi,*) first journey, he 
had ordered a picture of each of the twcltcbe'^t painters of 
Italy, and that he had to carry back witli lurn to Madrid these 

t Baphuel M^ngs, “Description ties juinaiaunt Tubleaux qui 
sont dunsl© Bulmk d'f, Itoi, il Madrid," Voi, 11, ol iiis w^orks. 

% Ouillct, “ Dictiannaire des Bcin^'ie'f Lspuguols,“ pMr/5. 
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twelve rival productions. Guido, Eomonichino, Lanfranc, Joachim Saiidrat, were the twelve paintera to whom fame 
Joseph dVVrpinas, surnamed Joscpin, Tictro de Cortona, then assigned the first rank. Is it not a curious fact, that at 



TllK lNh \>:T HON P.AL7UAZAH CAJlPOS. I'UOM A PAINTING VY VKLASQtJlZ. 

Guercino, Valentin Colombo,* Andreas Sacchi, Poussin, tlie the pr^^sent day we acknowledge the justice of the judgment 
Chevalier Massimo (Stanzittrvi), Horace Geniiieschi, and pronounced on these masters by the Italians of their otm 

• There is no douht that this artist, wiio is uientioned iu the reputation at Homo. Brsidos this, one of bis best productions, 
w'orks of Bemxukz and Palomino, is mnio other than Yidnntih dc The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence,*' which must have been one of 
<'^oulommicra, who, as we ttnow, was still hrim in at the the twelve pictures brought hack by Velasques,, is ip the Museum 
period when Yelasques! first visited Italy. He enjoyed a great at Madrid. 
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time, aad that we fiad tliem occupying very nearly the eamo 
position in public opinion which they did two centuries ago ? 

The war which Mazarin was then waging against Spain 
prevented Velasquez i^om traversing Eranco and visiting 
Paris, lie re^crossed the aea wSih his rich store of statues, 


and art, and with the king of Spain at his side, seventeen 
years of his life had glided so quickly by. Possessing a 
straightforward character and an lioncst open heart, the Anda- 
lusian painter was not one of those courtiers who await the 
signal of their mister before they dare entertain a single 
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bustft, and pictures, and was accompanit^d by Jerome Perrer, 
caster in bronze, as well as by the sculptor, Dominic de Rioja. 
Philip rewarded Velasquez by conferring on him the title of 
Grand Chamberlain of the Palace, Aposeniador Mayor; his 
salary was increased to a thousand ddcats a year, and he once 
more returned to that studio where, in cothpauy with nature 


thought. The Duke d’ Olivares having fallen into disgrace, 
V« lasquez hastened to give his old protector fresh proofs of 
his gratitude, a feeling which others would have reckoned it 
dangerous to^naanifest. Velasquez had known the Marquis dc 
Spinola, who ht^i taken him on board his vessel when he 
embarked at Barcelona. Our artist consecrated one of his 
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greatest a niastorpiero, to the glory of the illustrious 

commander. “ The Surrender of Urcda," called in Spain the 
“Picture of the L:uice.«,“ reproscntB the Marquis landing in 
front of hi» troops to receive, with all the griiee ard dignity of 
a generous con<iucror, the keys of the fortroKB from the hands 
of the vanquished general. On one side are drawn up the 
light-haired, well-fed 3^’lemings, with their open, ruddy 
eouutenanct's ; on the other stand the grave, pale, bilious- 
looking Spaniards, slight in form, but with a natural haugh- 
tiness peering through their attitude. Among them, under a 
large slouched hat, in one corner ot the picture, may be seen 
a noble and manly hue, which is that of Velasquez himself. 
Petween the two armies lies an ap]uirently boundless land- 
scape. We appear to feel the -xery breeze that fans it; we 
seem as if wo could atop in it, w'alk in it, breathe in it ! 

The only poetry, the sole Muse acknowledged by Velasquez, 
W'as 'IVutli ! lie ncvi'r troubles liiiriself with enibtllu.hing 
Nature, he lets her ilo that herself. Whatever (tosscs his 
imagination is but a i>art of his recollections ; he only invents 
what he has seen. Hut then, wliat an vyv is his ! IIoiv it 
cnihraccR every object both in its fulU st <‘xteiit and in its 
minutest details! How he ptnclrates to the very core of nil 
things— how he touches them ! How he seizes the positive, 
the exact, or rather the apparent tone of everything, f(ir tliat 
is the Qjily correct one I Nothing escapes his piercing v^aaon 
and his unfailing corlainty of execution ! Ho measures the 
distance of the various bodies by the degree of intensity alone 
whicli is given to the colours by tho interposition of the 
ambient air ! Nothing can deceive the eye of Velasiiucz ; but, 
on the contrary, it is he wlio deceives that of everyone else ! 

On traversing tho Palace of Madrid, the visitor will meet 
Velasquez, and go up and speak to him, for ho Is there* in 
person standing at his ('asel painting ihe Infanta Jlario- 
Margucrite of Austria. Decked out in black kce, and lost in 
a gown of light silk, which bidgcs out at the bottom like a 
bell, the blonde Infanta, wdth her chubby chetka and round 
eyes, is in the act of taking in her little hand a little cup of 
Japan china, that is, doubtless to ainus(^ her, offered by a 
maid of honour. At the side of tho future empress are tw’o 
dw^arfs, very celebrated in the annals of the antc-chamber, 
Mario Harbola and NiColas Peitustmo. The latter, who is 
dressed exactly like a Ivuavc of Spades, is w'orrying a large 
dog that is lying clowm motionless in the foreground. Befure 
the spectator extends a long gallery, aud, at its extreme end, 
there is a door which opens on the gardens, letting in the 
rays of the sun, and*show’ing, on a flight of steps beyond, the 
gentleman who has just opened it* Near this d<^or, through 
which the sun penetrates wdtli dazzling splendour, there is a 
glass in whic;h the reflection of the figures of Philip IV. and his 
wife announces the ntighbourbood of ihoi^e royal pcTsonages, 
Nevtr has a human pencil, either before or afterward'*, 
obtainf'd such a degree of magical illusion. As tar as simple 
imitation is concerned, this picture is tk? ifr p/us w//?r/ of art, 
and, if it were not for the frame which surrounds it, Ave 
should with difficulty believe it to b," a painting. “ It a* ems,” 
says Pranccsco Preziado, director of the Spanish Academy at 
Komo, “thutAve are in tho same room with this group of 
children and dwarfs, and that they arc all alive.’' We know 
that wlum Charles IL showed this family pkture to Luca 
Hiofdano, who had recently come Ut Spain, the Italian painter 
exclaimed enthusiastically: “ li is f/te T/4eoh(7f/ of PahU/nf/ f 
llius placing the Avork of Vela.'^qucz in the same rank that 
theology holds amongst tlie stlc neca. 

The pictiirc still preserves the name bestowed on it by 
Luca Giordano. After had anished it, he presenU'd 

it to bis friend the king, and awked him Avlu’ther there AA'as 
anything wanting. “ Yes, one thing,'* Ph^ ip IV., taking 
the palette from the jiaintcr’s hands, aud drawing upon the 

^ . ( he pare, a chi lo Acdf, di ir()v<*rsi iu quoUa 

camera, 0 die tutto Mia axiimato.*' Thicfoltu (h Lettm* su la 
Pittnia, fecultura, et YrcldtccUira," tomo «csto, jk ;;*>{). Tu Koma 
17CR. Comparu-Avhat is said by M. Viardot in hi« “ Nutiecs on the 
Aguado (hillcTy,“ folio edition. 


breast of the artist, w^ho is repreflented in the picture, the cross 
of the order of Santiago. The cross has remained up to tho 
present day exactly as it was painted by the royal hand. Tltis 
is a charming trait on the part of the Spanish king, and provc.s 
that he possessed the delicacy and good taste of a true gentle- 
man. Vclas(iucz was not regularly itm'sted with the order 
until some time aftcrw'ards. When the president, according 
to the usual custom observed on the reception of a new knight, 
Ava.s about to inA'estigatg our arlisi’s family pret<msiou9, and 
asked for his genealogical papers, IMiilip IV., who w’as present, 
said AVith a smile : “ Give him the ordci, for T know lus noble 
birth and the right ho has to it." In order to afford a still 
more convincing proof how high Velasquez stood in the esti- 
mation of his royal patron, the investiture took place in full 
cfoirt, on the festival of San Prospero, amidst general n joicing, 
festivity, aud magnitl(‘enee. 

A grout and important ceremony now IjruUght the Grand 
('h'lmberlain, Aposrnfodnr Mayor of Philip IV., ctuispicuoueily 
into public notice. 'Phe Treaty of the Pyrenees, signed the 
7th of Novembr r, Kloi), put tn end to the war between Pranee 
and Spain. Louis XIV. Avas to inairy the Infanta, Maria 
TtUTesa, and it w'as agrt'od that the priiica as should be deliwrc d, 
at Iruu by Philip IV., into the hands of the young king’s n - 
]>U'seiitati\i‘B. Velasquez, in viituc of his office, set out in 
the month of Marcli, J ddO, to prepare lodgings Ibr the (’onrt, 
and it was he avIio arranged the tent in which the two monau hs 
met, ill the Isle of Pheasants, since called the Lsle of tin* Goii- 
fereiice. Charlis Lebrun has eho.sen this ceremony as the 
subject of a grand picture in the Museum of Versuilh's. 
Vela.squez tigures in it among the otln r pensonagt s, for the 
Trench urti.st has taken care not to omit him. 'i‘he Sjianish 
painter is r*pre.sfc'nted as old and haras'^ed, for he was no longer 
what he once was when he painted the admirable portrait of 
himself, which Mon.sicur Taylor siu ci'ededin obt.iiuing for Ou' 
J^panlsli gallery of the Louvre at Pans. How often ha\ e wx* stood 
Avrapped in contemplation before thi.sheud, winch i.s mie of the 
marvels of the paintoi’s art I 'riie glance is su searching that 
it penetrates into our very souls ! It i.s altogether a pnecless 
work, in Avhich, by a rare combination, Itrniness of touch is 
united to the most beautiful softness. The form is di.stinct, 
and yet it is impossible to distinguibh th^^ outline, 'riie 
nuMbd is mo.st })erfcctly exact, ami stands out in astonlsliing 
r<*licf, and yet avc are totally unable to say avIkto the. light 
tiniKhc.-^, ami where the shade begins. It ciaitiUns a A^holo 
theory of painting. 

It is but too true that, in IGGO, Velasquez liad aged quite as 
mueb as ho is reprc.-*tuted to liave done in T.ebruu'» ])icture. 
The fatigue incidental to his office and travels had weakened 
a constitution that, in ^pito of the energy of his Dee, was 
naturally delicate, as we may sue by the peculiar llnenchs of 
the skin. f)n his return to Madrid, his family were afilicted 
by the eUoration \ isibh in his ieature.s. Philip 1 V'., on lioaring 
of the state ol his friend’s liealth, lost no lime in sending the 
royal physichAns to attend upon liim, but Vehuaptez surviAX'd 
a fc'AV days only ; he breathed his last on the 7tli August, UiOO. 
The grandees of Spain, thi* court, and the knights of all tiie 
different orders, 'tor»k part in his funeral. His wddow died of 
grief at the expiration of a week, and was buried by his side in 
the Church of San Juan. 

If painting were merely a second process of creation, Velas- 
quez, wdthout doubt, would be the greatest painter that ever 
lived. As portrait painters, Vandyck, Rubens, and Thtian 
equalled, but did rtot excel Him. His design was correct, his 
eolourin>g true, evm to auHlmity j there was not a single 
illusion of physical nature whicli could escape his power'of 
imitation. He began by merely reproducing hia model upon 
the canvas dryly and crudely ; he Hien took into account the 
pheuwmena of the visible world ; he perceived that form is not 
abstract, but that it is modified by the presence of the atraoft- 
pherc, and that the colour of all objects depends upon their 
di.star.ee;, and the greater or less degree of light in which they 
are placed. He now painted nature as she appears to us, so 
as not to wound bt]^ please the view. At last, when he had 
reached the utmost limits of perfection, he suppressed all signs' 
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of att, so that nature alone was uU that remained upon the 
eanvas. In the works of Velasquez, we must neitlier look fur 
the profound thought of Poussin, tlio exquisite feeling of 
Le Sueur, the fijic style oi‘ tin* antique, nor the idealism of the 
Florentine school of the filteenth century. Velasquez saw in 
heaven only men, and in men he beheld merely Spaniards, — 
that is to say, eo many beings moved hy the empire of the 
passions, and existing around liim. Ilis works, consequently, 
fire delicient in style ; but, to make ^jup Ibr this, they aro 
invariably remarkable for one great characteristic quality, and 
that is, Truth. 

In order to form an exact idea of the genius of Velasquez, we 
xntiBt study it in the iUusf'<j dvi /A y, in presence of his sixty- 
four pictures there, for \vc may sahdy say that, with the 
exception of a few rare specimens which are to be found out of 
Bpain - "Cither from ha\iiig ]>ren givtn away by the muni ficenco 
of different kings, or ftoni having been the spoil of victorious 
armies— all the works oi' this eniinent artist are in the Museum 
at Madrid. 

Velasquez attempted, and succeeded in, every branch of his 
art. lie has paintt d sacred and j»rofmc history, historical and 
other landscapes, full-length us wej.1 as equestrian portraits of 
men and worueii, of extreme youth and of old ago ; hunting- 
scenes, battles, aniniaN, interiors, dowers, and fruit. 

Among his picturesque landscapes, the most celebrated are. 
“ A View of the Prado ” and “ A View of Aranjuez.’* Jri the 
first of those two compositions he has represented a boar-hunt, 
with all its tumultuoufi and confused crowd of men, dogs, and 
horses; in lh<‘ second, lu‘ has depicted “The Ciueen’s Walk’* 
(Ja Calle dr lu hV'//JK/), which is still bo celebrated. Amon^ 
bis historical bindscnpcfl, we nnift mention “The Visit of 
Saint Anthony to Saint Paul, the Hermit.” The canvas in 
this picture is ftOJircely covered. The ground, trees, and sky, 
when looked at nt'crlv, an* all massed together without any 
apparent attention to ilu* weparatc objects, but if we retire four 
steps, everything becomes clear and full of animation. 

It is at Madrid that wo find the portrait of Philip IV, on 
horseback, in the midst of a nuked country. Its effect is per- 
fectly bewildering ; it is impossible for illusion to be carried 
further. The portraits of the queens, Elizabeth of France and 
Marianne of Austria, as well as of the Infanta, Margaret, and 
of the Infant, Balthazar, who at one time is represenied gallop- 
ing r)n nn Andalusian charger, and at another, in the pose of a 
young king, excite our admiration in an equal degtc©. Wo 
mu .St likewise mention the portrait of the Count-Huke 
dMJlivares, on horse])ack and iirmcd for a campaign ; the Mar- 
quis de Pescairt?, the Aleade ItonquiUo, the Corsair, Barber- 
ossa, and, lastly, a little male dwarf and a monstrous female 
dwarf. 

Among the sacred paintings, there are at Madrid only two 
painted by Velasquez: *' The Martyrdom of Saint Stephen,” 
and a ‘tChrist iqmu the (’ross,” 

His profane subjects are tolerably numerous. The Museum 
j>oNS(*Jisee five of the best : the one called “ The Spinners (las 
Hilandcras),” reprcBenting the interior of a tapestry manufac- 
tory, is a most remarkable work on account of its perspective 
nrd the management of the light. Next comes “Vulcan’s 
Forge (la Fragua do A'^ulcano),” a composition full of air and 
depth. We must also mention “ 'I’iie Surrender of Breda,” 
commonly called “ The picture of the Lances (cl Cuadro de 
las Lan(;as),” and “ The Drinkers (los Bebedores or Borra- 
olios),” two very remarkable woi ks, desiiite the different stylos 
to winch they belong. The one charms us by the grandeur 
and magnilieence of its generid arrangement, and the other by 
the aatonisUing truthfulness of the different personages and 
the disposition of the groups. The French Government, on 
the i)ropo.sal made by M.* diaries Blanc, who was then 
Director of Fine Arts, charged an artist of merit, M. Porion, 
with the task of copying these two pictures. The copies 
are at present exposed to view in the Palais des Beaux 
Arts. 

As a mere imitation of nature, there is another picture still 
more remarkable, perhaps, than “ The Drinkers this is the 
one which represents ‘♦The Family of Philip IV.,” and in 


which the iutist has painted his own portrait. It is perhaps 
tbc most important work ever prorluecd by Velasquez. 

Tiw! old Span is J I gallery in the Lruirre ut Paris, contained, 
as wc all know, twelve pictures by Velasquiz, —ten portraits, 
an “Ex vote,” and the “ Palace of the Escurjal,’* 

The Museum of the Louvre jmssesscs three pictures by 
Velasquez; a llirec-quartcr portrait itf the “Infanta, Mar- 
gucrite-Thnresa,” presumed to be the study for the painting 
representing the Family of Philip IV., and the last one men- 
tioned as Ipnning part of the collection of the Museum of 
Madrid; “ The Portrait of a Monk,” a well-painted picture, 
but one which tin* administration of the Museum need not 
have given themselves any trouble to acquire ; and, lastly, a 
“ lie -union of Artists ” (p. 121), a well-grouped composition, 
full of atmospheric effect, but rcBtored, and badly restored. ^ 
The first is said to have cost XIGO, and the second, £600. 

'J’he Gallery of tlie Belvedere, ,at Vienna, prides itself on 
po.sse.ssii)gsix pictures by Vclasqutz : “A Countryman laugh- 
ing, and holding a flower in his right hand,” a half-length ; 

“ The Painter’s Family,” a composition of twelve figures, size 
of life, three-quarter length ; “The Portrait of Philip IV., * 
three-quarter h iigtli ; “I'he Portrait of this Infan .a, Mar- 
guerite-l’hcresa.” that of her sister, “ ^laria-Thcresa, ’ and 
that of “ Don BnUhazfir Carlos.” 

The Pinakothek at iluiiich is said to contain an equal 
number : “ The Portrait of the Artist,” “ A Beggar, 

“ The Portrait of Cardinal llospi'gUosi,” and three Other 
portraits. 

In the Gallery at Dresden is preserved a “ Portrait of tho 
Duke d’ Olivares,” holding a paper in his hand. 

At the Hermitage of St. Petersburg there are thirteen pic- 
tures which have the great name of Velasquez ftltachfed to 
them. We think, howevi'r, that the majority of them must be 
looked upon as apocryphal. The exceptions are the two 
famous portraits purchased by the emperor, in 1850, at tho 
sale of the late William the Secohd, King of Holland; one of 
them is u full-length “ Portrait of Philip IV,/’ and the other 
that of the “ Count-Duke, d Olivares.” Tho cost hf the two, 
including the expense of the sale, was £3,542, AVe may also 
acco\int as genuine three studies: “A Young Peasant Jaugh- 
ing ;” tho first “ Sketch for the Portrait of Innocent X. the 
“Bust of the f’ount-Duke d’Olitares;” and, perhaps, the 
two views, one of “ Saragossa,” and one of “ La Caraoa.” 

The following are some of the works of Velasquei? in FJngw 
land, as given by Bryan • 

“ Lot and his Daughters j” formerly In the Orleans' collec- 
tion, now' at Cheltenham, XiOtd Northwick. 

“ The Finding of Moses at Castle liowaJfd. Earl of Car» 
lisle* 

“ Tlie Virgin kneeling, with outstretched arms, supposed 
receiving the Annunciation;” at Leigh Court, Som^rs&tsluycq 
W. Miles, Esq. 

“ Head of John tho Baptist hi a charger.” Lord North wick, 
“St. Fiancis Borgia arriving at the Jesuits’ Colle'ge,” a 
composition of eight figures, life-size ; Stafford House, Duke 
of Sutherland. 

“ Los BorrachAs,” composition of six figures ; the first study 
for the celebrated picture ; at HeyUabury House, Wiltshire, 
Lord Jlcytesbury. 

“ Las Meninas, or the Maids of Honour,” a finished sketch 
for tho celebrated picture, by some eonsitlerod to be a small 
repetition ; at Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire. G. Bankes, Esq. 

“The Alcalde Konquillo,” called the Fighting Judge, W'ho 
was sent to reduce Segovia in the war of the Communeros 
in 1520. He ia standing, in a dark dress, on a floor paved 
with brown and white marble, with his hand resting on a 
walking-stick. London, James Hall, Esff. 

“ El Aquador de Sevilla, the Water-carrier of Seville en- 
graved by B, Amottler ; at Apsley House. Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

“The Signing of the Marriage Contract between the Infanta 
Margarita Maria, daughter of Phili]) lA"., and the Emperof 
Leopold an. ur/dnikhed picture, and probably the lost iroixv 
the hand of Velasquez, In the hands of a deader, 
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Three emaU sludics ; “ a Repast," “ a Man with Dogs," 
and “ an Equestrian Portrait of Philip IV." London. Lord 
Cowh-y. 

*’An incident in the life of St. Charles Borromeo a 
tiketch. Stafford House. Duke of Sutherland. 

“A rocky Landscape, with figures on horseback asking 
th(ir way of two beggars.*’ Stafford House. Duke of 
Sutlierlund. 

“Two Landscapes, with equestrianR and other figures.” 
Bowood, Wiltshire. Marquis of Lansdowne. 

“ A Hunting Scene,” probably at the Pardo. London, 
Piccadilly, Lord Ashburton. 

“Two Landscapes w'ith figures.” “ The Orange.” Ditto. 

“A Woodland Prospect,” probably in the Chace at the 
Pardo, liondon. Bail of ('larendon. 

“ The old Almedor of Seville.” London. Ditto. 


“ Philip IV.,” an equestrian sketch, Leigh Court. W. 
Miles, Bsq. 

Ditto, in shooting dress, with dog and gun; fulLlength, 
life-size, unfinished. London. Col. H, Baillie. 

Ditto, standing in a black dress, and holding a paper ; sold 
in the Altamira collection by the editor in 1827. G. Bankes, 
Esq. 

Ditto, standing, in a black dress trimmed with silver, hold- 
ing in his hand a paper with the name of Velasquez. Hamil- 
ton Palace. Duke of Hamilton. 

Ditto, small full-length figure. Earl of Ellesmere. 

Ditto. Lord North wick. 

Ditto, bust, in (timsoii and ermine. Dulwich. 

Ditto, bust, lite-.sjz\ in a black dress. Lord Ashburton. 

“ The (kirdinal Infant Don Ferdinand in shooting costume,” 
unfinislu'd, lifc-siz '. (!ol. H. Baillie. 
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“ 'J'be Infant Don BaHhazar Carlos on a pony a study, 
llulwich. 

Ditto, on a piebald pony, in the court of the' manage, with 
attendants. Marquis ,of W eatminster. 

Ditto, on a black pony, a repetition of the foregoing, with 
variations. 8. Rogers, Esq. 

Ditto, standing, in a rich black dress ornamented with 
silver, his right hand rcftting on the bav.k of a chair, his left on 
the hUt of his sword; fuil-length, life-size. Sold in the 
collection of VV, Wells, Esq., of Kedleaf, in May, 1848, for 
£682 10s. 

Ditto, bust, life-size, in a black dress trimmed with silver. 
Col. H. Baillie. 

“ An Infant of Spain, supposed to be Don Pr jgpero, son of 
Quotm Mariana, who died in his fourth year,” lying in a rich 
bed, the face only seen. Marquis of Lan-ulownc. , 

"Don Juan of Austria, natural son of Pldlip TV.,” in a 
rich military dress. • Lord J^qr^h^vick, 


“ Boar-hunt at the Pardo formerly in the royal palace at 
Madrid ; presented by Ferdinand VII. to Sir H. Welles- 
ley, after w^ards Lord Cowley, and sold by him to the trustees 
of the National Gallery for .£2,200, London. National 
Gallery. 

A study of part of the preceding. Lord Northwick. 

“Landscape, with a fortified place, and figures dancing.” 
Apsley House. Duke of Wellington. 

“ A white Poodle smelling at a Bone.” Earl of Elgin, . 

” Fish lianging by a string ; Grapes and Citrons on branches ; 
and a basket of Apples.” Keiz in Perthshire. W. Stir- 
ling, Esq, 

“ Chalices and other vessels, and Fruit doubtful. Ditto. 

“A Boy standing with a plumed Cap in his hand;” a 
sketch in black crayons. Ditto. 

“The Count-Duke of Olivares on a White Horse,” Earl 
of Elgin. 

We have now to mention the prices fetched by the pictures 
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of Velasquez at public sales. As the reader may easily sup- 
pose, their number is extremely limited. 

^ At the sale of the Duke de Ohoiseul, in 1772, two pictures 
by Velasquez were put up to public competition ; a Datiae, 
which was knocked down for jB 24, and “ Mars and Venus,” 
which fetched £44 12s. 6d. They were again brought to the 
hammer, at the sale of the* Prince de Conly, when the former 
only fetched £1B 8s. 4d., and the latter £24. 

After this period, in order to obtain any trace of the pictures 
of Velasquez at public siles, we must go as far back as 1817. 
At .M. Laperiisre’s sale, a head of Philip IV. fetched £98, 
while that of a Cardinal was knocked down for only £ 18. In 
1823, at a second sale of the same connoisseur, “ A full-length 
Portrait of Philip IV. in a hunting dress” fetched £300; 
“ another Portrait of the same Monarch, in a satin suit,” £311 ; 
the “ Portrait of the Duke d’OUvares,” £461; “ a Hunter,” £40 ; 
and the “Portrait of a Young Princess,” £5. 


At M. Erard’s sale, in 1832, a Portrait of Don Diego 
Rodriguez de Citray ” fetched £72. 

At M. Dubois' sale, in 1840,^“ The Portrait of Philip IV.” 
was knocked down for £94 8s, 4d. ; that of the Queen, his 
Wife, for £114; and that of his Brother, for £206, 

M, Aguado possessed seventeen pictures by Velasquez in his 
gallery. At the sale of his collection, in 1 813, the following is 
a list of the prices obtained for the best ones ; “ The Young 
Girl and the Negro,” £48 ; •The Lady with the Fan,” which 
was engraved by Leroux, £582 ; the full-length “ Portrait of a 
Corregidor,” £61 ; and a “ Scene of Beggars,” £48 8s, 4d, 

The only other pictures that w^e have to mention, are those 
possessed by the late King of Holland, William H., which 
were sold in 1 850. Wo have already said that the portraits •of 
Philip IV, and of the Duke d* Olivares were knocked dowm to 
the Emperor of Russia for the sum of £5,542. The Portrait 
of a Woman fetched only £53, and that of a YoungGirl, £71. 
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BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

On January 25th, 1780, the father of the ill-fated artist, W'hose 
biography we propose briefly to sketch, enters in his diary 
which he seems* to have kept as religiously as his more cele- 
brated son, that “Sally W’^s taken in labour, and at nine 
at night was delivered of a flue boy.” This is the fii’st entry 
we And concerning our hero, md the little circumstance here 
narrated appears to have taken place in Plymouth, llaydon’s 
ancestors were loyal, public-spirited men. His father loved 
his church and king, believed England to be the only great 
country in the w'orld, swore Napoleon won all his battles 
by bribery, did not believe there was poet, painter, musician, 
soldier, sailor, general, or statesman out of England, and at 
any time would have knocked down any man who dared to 
disbelieve him, or have been burnt in Smithfield for the glory 
of his principles. In time, these principles, with some very 
slight modifleatlohs, became the hereditary property of his son. 


In common with most artists, young Haydon early displayed 
an overpowering love of art, ^elf-willed, passionate, in the 
moment of his wildest fury he was always pacified when his 
mother entered the room with a book of engravings in her 
hand. Soon he began to draw himself. One of his favourite 
studies was drawing the guillotine, with Louis taking leave of 
thepeople. His schoolmaster, Dr. Bidlake, encouraged his talent 
in this way. At thirteen Haydon w^as removed to Plympton 
grammar school, where Sir Joshua Reynolds was brought up. 
Here drawing was still pursued as usual, and here his classical 
schooling, which does not appear to have hern very extensive, 
was completed. 5® Exeter to study book- 

keeping, and at the end of six months was bound to his 
father for seven years. Young Haydon, of course, made a 
wretched trilulesmam He insulted ilie customers ; he hated the 
town and the pS)pl« in it. He was determined*^ be aix' ajftist 
or nothing. His father remonstrated, his friends r^soned, his 
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wcpt—all was in vain ; as usual, self-will won the (lay. 
IXay4Qn cote^ptcd his hooks an(|, colours, packed up his things, 
and tqldJt iiis place in the mail for London, 13th May, 1804. 
IJe i^ok lod^niigs at 342, Strand, and the nc’xt day was hard at 
Work dra’vving from the round, studying Albiuus, and breathing 
aspirations for high firt. For nine months he saw nothing but 
his books, his casts, and his dra-wings. His enthusiasm was 
iiiimensc; his devotion to study that of a martyr. He rose 
when he woke at three, four, or five ; drew at anatomy until 
eight, in chalk from nine till one, and from lialf-past one till 
five; then walked, dined, and to anatomy again from seven to 
ten and eleven. Ilaydon had come up from Devonshire armed 
with an introduction to Prince Iloarc, who introduced him 
to Northcote, Opic, and Fuseli; and the latter got him into the 
Academy of which he W'as keeper. Here he associated with 
Sachora and Wilkie, and by means of his intimacy with tlic 
former, got a commission from Lord JMulgrave for “Denta- 
tus.*’ Jly means of AVilkie, lie became intimate wdth Sir (L 
Ileaumont, wdio a])pears, according to Tlaydoii’s version, to 
have taken a pleasure in bringing geniuses out and leaving 
them to sink or swim. In rojtlity, he seems to have acted the 
part of a kind and consistent friend. In 1807, Haydon’s first 
picture of “ Joseph and Mary resting on the road to Egypt,” 
appeared ; and wdien the season optmed the artist started as a 
fiishionahle man, lived nt tlie Admiralty, attended routs, 
mingled in a circle of mini.sters and ladies, generals and lord 
chamberlains, men with genius -and without. In 1808, he 
ventured upon taking a firsrt floor at 41, Great Marlborough 
Street, and commenced his Dentatus” in earnest. At this 
time also he first saw the Elgin marbles ; the effect they pro- 
duced on hipi was overpowering. **X felt the future,” he 
write|i in his toiemoirs, ** 1 foretold that they would prove 
themselves the finest things on earth— that they would over- 
turn the false beau ideal whore nature w'ds nothing, and W'ould 
establish the true beau ideal of which nature alone is the 
basis. I felt as if a divine truth had blamed inwardly upon 
my mind, and 1 knev w'ould at last rouse the art of 
Europe from its sluniber in the darkness.” The ** Dentatus ” 
finishc^d, notwithstanding it w^as badly hung, Ilaydon ’s vanity 
grew greater than ever. walked about my room,” he 
writes, looked into the glass, anticipated what the foreign 
ambassadors W'ould .say, studied my French for a good 
accent, believed that all the sovereigns of Europe would hail 
an Efighfih youth with delight who could paint a heroic 
plctute/*" His next mark w^as a ** Macbeth,” for Sir G. 
Beaumont. His ** Dentatus ” had brought him a prize of 
one hundred guineas from the British Institution, and the 
** Macbeth'* he was determined should win tlie three hundred 
guinea prisse ofiered by the directors of the same institution ; 
and truly he needed the money. His father had done 
ftU he could for him. JIo then commenced that system of 
getting into debt and borrowing which was the curse of his 
whole after-life. ‘‘Macbeth” did not get the pri/c, and 
liaydon relieved himpclf by quarrelling with the Academy, 
and jiaintuig ‘'Solomon.” Ills diflicul ties at this lime were 
great — he traded, lived, and clothcjd himself on trust ; yet he 
had friends, some of them equally talented and more fortunate 
than himself. His usual companions w'cre llazlitt, the Hunts, 
Barnes (of the Timeh), Wilkie, Jackson, 0. I^amb, and John 
Scott (of the Champion). His “ Solomon ” achieved a tem- 
porary succc.'iH. It was sold for six hundred guineas. It 
was praised by the nobility. The British Institution voted 
one hundred guineas to him as a mark of their admiration 
of it, and he was also pr(*fieiited with the freedom of his native 
town, Canova paid liim a visit, and Wordsworth wTote 
w-nuets ill his praise. ILtydou's painting room w^as attended 
by the beauty and fashion of the metropolis, and the acade- 
miciana, W'hom ho had beaten b)' his deicncc of the Elgin 
marbles, when he “ met them at a conversazione or a rout, 
stood by pale and contemptible, holding out a finger as they 
passed.” In 1S20 the ** E^try ot (’hriu into Jcrneakin” was ' 
completed and axhibitc*d. While the enthusiasm w'as at its 
height, a gentlqpian asked if a thousauc poniulB would l;^y it. 

“ No,” wa.s the reply. I.*ord Aahburnham gave Haydou one 


himdred pounds as an expression of his high esteem of so 
beautiful a picture. By exhibiting it in tow'ii he made a clear 
profit of £1,298. In Edinburgh and Glasgow, also, nearly 
another thousand pounds was raised. Haydon then returned 
to town to finish “ Christ in the Garden,” for which Sir G. 
l*liillips had generously advanced the sum of five hundred 
guineas, and to sketch his “ liszarus,” wdiich Ije determined 
should be his grandest and largest work. But before the 
picture was completed he had much to go through. Ho 
was in love and unsettled, he w'as in debt and arrested. He 
managed to get free and get married. For a short time w'e find 
him happy— leading a more peaceful life, breathing a purer 
air. On the last day of 1821 he thus wrote: “ I don’t know 
how it is, but I get less rcfiective as I get older. I seem to take 
things as they come, without much care. In early life cYory- 
thing being new excites thought. As nothing is new when 
a man is thirty-five, one thinks less. Or, perhaps, being 
married to my dearest Mary, and having no longer anything 
to liojie in love, I get more contented with my lot, w'hich God 
knows is^-apturous beyond iniagiuation. Herb I sit sketching, 
v\ich the loveliest face before me smiling and laugiung, and 
solitude is not. Marriage has increased my hajjpiness beyond 
expression. In the intervals of study, a few minutes* conver- 
sation wdth a creature one loves is the greatest of all reliefs. 
God bjess us both. My pecuniary difficulties are still great; 
but my love is intense, ray ambition intense, and my hope in 
God’s protection cheering,” Vnhappily this sunshine lasted 
not long. Happy in his wife — in his aim^ burning with noble 
aspirations for English art — thus twelve monilis passed away, 
and then Haydon’s career again became stormy — antago-* 
nistic — darker and darker every year. No w’onder that 
Ilaydon revelled in such philosophic formuhu as these “ Art 
long, time swift, life short, and law despotic.” 

In 1823, “Lazarus ” Avas finished, and the proceeds of the 
exhibition did not this time keep the wolf from the door. In 
April we find him dating from the King’s Beucli. His friends 
rallied round him^ Brougham jircsented his petition to the 
House of Commons. In July, he passed through the In- 
solvent Debto^is’ i’ourt, and got free to commence dunning 
ministerial ears wdth plans in liivour of public employment for 
artiste. In vain w'cre ministerial replies, curt, cold, un- 
satisfactory — from the letters of Sir C. Long to Sir Robert 
Peel. Ilaydon persisted, and the result was the statues and 
freBcoe.s and oil pictures in the new Hoiises of Parliament. 
Ilaydon now took to portrait-painting ; had he taken to it 
more kindly he would have been a happier man. How mufch 
of degradation and dependence would he have missed* A 
Mr, Ktiarsey for a little time engages to allow Haydon 
£300, on condition that ho sticks to that lucrative branch of 
art. But the agreement over, again Haydon plunged into 
difficulty and debt. In 1820, “Pharaoh” w^as finished, *md 
“ Venus appearing to Anchises ’* begun and finished ; and “the 
finest subject on earth,” “Alexander taming Buccplialus,” 
begun. Lord Egremont gave' him a commiRsion for the ivork. 

► In 1827, “Eucles ” W'as painted, and, for a wonder, in cabinet 
size -“tlic darling size of England” — for which Lord Egre- 
mont again generously gave him a commission. Another 
arrest for debt also took place this year ; and, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Lockhart, a •public meeting was held at the “Crown 
and Anchor,” Lord Francis Leveson Gower in the chair, 

“ for the purpose of raising a subscription, to restore Mr. 
Haydon to his family and pursuits, he having been im- 
prisoned one month in consequence of embarrassments arising 
from an over-eagerness to pay off old debts, from which 
he was exonerated, and the want of employment for eight 
months.” The result was Haydon’s release. Also the 
“March Election,” which was sold to George IV. next- 
year, and the ” March Chairing,” the net receipts from 
wdiicli two pictures, including the produce of the exhibition 
and the sale of drawings, amounted to .4*1,396—“ a sum,” 
observes Haydon, “ which, in better circumstances, and 
Jeiss expense, would have been a comfortable independence 
for the year. ** , Truly many a better man than he has 
been compelled to manage to live with less. Punch” 
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wasj^ainted in 1829, In 1830, another arreat takes place. 
Hay don begs and borrows, as usual ; and gets an order from 
Sir II, Peel for a picture !;of Napoleon at St. Helena. He 
seems to have considered it unpardonable that the Minister of 
England should have^. mistaken a fragment of the Elgin 
Marbles for the Torso of Apollonius. In 1831, Ilaydon was 
absorbed in politics, yet he painted ‘‘Walters" for the 
and again had recourse to the pen. This paved the way for 
his picture of “ 'Ihc Eeform Banquet" in Guildhall, for which 
he> received a commission from Earl Grey. The occupation 
suited his taste, because he had access to the leaders of the 
reform movement, and felt himself one of them. 

I'he destruction of the Houses of Parliament by fire of course 
led to fresh activity on Haydon’s part in pressing upon the 
ministry the proprifty of some arrangement for art decoration 
in the new building ; but to ilaydon himpplf nothing seems to 
have brought pecuniary ease. He painted the Diike, A<‘hilles, 
Cassandra ; and began lecturing in lS3o at the Mechunios* 
Institution, in Southamplon-buildiJigs. The lecture was a 
success, and was speedily repeated at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Mancliestei, Leeds, and elsewhere. Dr. Birkbeck said, as they 
went out, “ You have succeeded ; it is a hit." Ilaydon was 
delighted. At length an English community would do him 
justice, and English art would be reformed. But his 
hopes n<»w were greater than his powers. He had become 
worn and weary. He had bcim wasted in the battle of life. 
'I'ime WMM lost in hunting up money — in putting off cre- 
ditors— in the fashions and gaieties of May Fair, His next 
ten yearb of life were a fearful struggle. In spite of his aspi- 
rations, his paintings w^u-e careless, unworthy of his fame — 
mere potboilers, to use a technical term, wdth which men of 
Iliiydon’s elu^JH are but too familiar. Y"et all was vain ; for 
again we find him in the King’s Bench. The year 1 843 brought 
still heavier sorrow. It brought the consummation of what 
Ilaydon had so lojig wished for — a competition of native 
artists to prove their capability of executing great monumental 
and d^H'orative works ; but witli this came his own bitter dis- 
appointment at not being among the competitors. His 
cartoons were not among tliose selected for reward. He 
professed to have been prepared for the disappointment; but 
it was great and terrible, nevertheless. It revived all the old 
horrors of arrest, execution, and debt. His beloved and 
loving wife felt the misery of the blow, When Ilaydon told 
her he w'as not included, her expression wase study, as she 
mournfully exclaimed, “Wo shall all be ruined!" In 1846 
\lie curse canu?; the cloud grew darker— the anguish more 
intense. On Monday morning, tho 22nd of June, Ilaydon 
wrote in his diary : — 

“ God forgive me ! Amen, 

Finis 
of . 

, B. H, Haydon. ^ 

^ Stretch mo no longer on the rough world. 

End of twenty -sixth volume." 

“ Before eleven," says Mr. Taylor, “the hand that wTote it 
■w^as stiff and .cold tn selLinfticted death." On the morning of 
that Monday Haydon rose early and went out, returning 
apparently fatigued at nine. lie then wtote. At ten he 
entered his painting-room, and soon after saw his wife, then 
dressing to visit a friend at Brixton by* her husband’ 6 especial 
desire. He embraced her fervently, and returned to his 
paiuting-room. About a quarter to- eleven his wife and 
daughter heard tha report of fire-arms, but took little notice 
of It, as they suipposed it to proceed firom the troops then 
exercising in the park. Mrs, Haydon wciit oufi About an 
hour after Miss Haydon entered the painting -room, and found 
her father stretched out dead before the ^asel, on which stood 
his unfinished pieture of Alfred and the first British Jury 
his white hairs dabbled in Mood, a half-open razor smeared 
with blood at his side, near it a small pistol recently dis- 
charged, in his throat a frightful gash, and a bullet wound in 
his skull. A portrait of his wife stood on a small easel facing 
his tego picture. On a table near were' his diary, oped at the 


page of that last entry, his watch, a prayer-book o^cn at the 
gospel for tlie Sixth Sunday after the Epiji||Siny# letters 
addressed to his wife and childrqp, and tJiis paper, hi?aded, 

“ Last Thoughts of B. K, Ilaydon, halLpast ten : — 

“No man should use certain evil for probahlo good, 
however groat the object. Evil is the prerogative of the 
Deity. 1 create gobd—I create—I the Lord do these things. 
Wellington never used evil if the good was not certain. 
Napoleon had no such scruples, and I fear the glitter of his 
genius, rather dazzled me ; but had I been encouraged, 
nothing but good would have come from me, because when en- 
couraged, I paid everybody. ‘ God forgive the evil for the 
sake of tho good.’ Amen." Besidt's this paper w'as his will, 
which began as folio w's ; “In the name of Jesus (Christ our 
Saviour, in the efficacy of whose atonement I firmly and con- 
scientiously believe, I make my last will this day, June 22, 
18t6, being clear in my intellect, and decided in my resolution 
of purpose." The coroner’s jury found that the self-destroyer 
was in an ujisound state of mind when he committed the aet( 
The debts at death amounted to abovit £2,000, tho assets were 
inconsiderable. The bereaved family and widow received th 
sympathy and help of friends, and especially of one whoso 
private career seems to have been as much marked by gene- 
rosity as his public was by patriotism. Tho reader will at 
once guess the honoured name of Feel. Many an unhappy 
child of genius has. shared a similar bounty from the same 
liberal hand. Yet the world gave him little credit for it. 
Sir Robert did not his alms before men ; his right hand knew 
not what his left hand did. 

We have thus watched Haydon’s career from his cradle 
to his grave. The great socrct of Hayclon's failure was 
pecuniary embarrassment. Ho was always in danger, always 
pestered by lawyers and arrests. He had a high notion of 
art; but it was not the highes-t — his idea was, that the nation 
shouhl keep him, Robert Ilaydon ; that if the nation would 
not keep him the nobility should ; and that if neither the 
nobility nor the nation did their duty, ho u^aa to beg and 
borrowjof whom he could. On half Haydon’s hicome many a 
better man than he has lived. Barry lived on infinitely ^ 
less; but Haydon must mix in high life. Hence he was 
always poor, and always in trouble, 

As a man Haydon was self-willed, inordinately vain, unscru- 
pulous in conduct, yet sometimes religious in feeling ; that he 
did good none can deny. • Ho lived to see his teaching sanc- 
tioned by thc Academy and parliament, and his pupils— such 
as Eastlake and Landseer— rising up to honour and wealth. 
The “Judgment of. Solomon" is his finest w'ork os an artist, 

** His art," says Mr. G. F. Watts, “is defective in principle 
and wanting in attractiveness ; not poesessiiig those qualities 
of exact imitation wMch attract, amuse, give confidence, and 
even flatter, because they*tako the spectator into partnership 
and make him feel as if they were almost suggestions of his 
owm. I cannot find that he strikes upon any chord that is tho 
basis of a true harmony. To particularise— I should say that 
his touch is generally woolly and Ids surface disagreeable ; 
that the dabs of white on the lights, and the dabs of red in 
the shado^vs are untrue and unpleasing*, that his draperies 
are deficient in richness and dignity, and Ids general effect 
much less good than one would expect from the goodness of 
parts, which, I think, arises principally from the c6ursene^|/)f 
the handling ; that his expressions of anatomy and general 
perception of form arC the best by far that can be found in tho 
English school, and I feel even a direction towards something 
that is ‘'only to be found in Thidias. But this is not true 
invariably ; his proportion is very often defective, especialiy 
in the arms of his figures ; and his hands and fet t, though 
well understood, are often dandified and inuharactcristic." 
Haydon's lame as a theorist and lecturer will last longer 
than as a painter. His great historical works are already 
nearly forgotten by tho public; but if the public and tlxo 
government feel now what they never did before, that art is a 
natioMil |JO«eein, and if art and its professors be benefited 
in conaequenoe,' the consummation is one tdmoi^i attributable 
to HkydJui aidne. 
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GODFREY OF BOUILLON. 


Thb present King of Belgmm is making praiseworthy efforts 
to foster the spirit of nationality in his prosperous kingdom, by 
reviving, in every way in his power, reminiscences of the past 
glories of old Flanders, and of the distinguished part it played 
in ancient times in all the great movements of the continent 
under the Dukes of Burgundy, so famous in war, and We, 
and romance. No one amongst them all was better worthy of 
a place in the midst of the capital than that gram! old 
Fleming, Godfrey de Bouillon, so brave, so modest, so 


mighty arm; how wisely W Jerusalem; what 

sagacity ho displayed in the faihxrds which he caused 

to be enacted for the government of^ia^ew kingdom ; how 
piously he died, and how ho was bWed on Mbmit Calvary 
close to the tomb of Christ ; and how the Christians all wept 
for him as a father, and friend, and strong deliverer, and the 
Mussulmans as a benedeent and just ruler? His very name 
recalls all the virtues and all the beauties of the heroic age 
in which he lived. 



devout, the very type of chivjtiry, the model and predecessor 
of Bayard and Gaston de Foix ? Who has not heard how, 
when sick unto deatli, he made a vow to deliver the Holy 
Sepulchre from the inhdels, and when he recovered how he 
sold a large part of his dominions and hie seigneurial rights to 
defray the expenses of the expoditioii ; what discipline and 
order he presenred amongst his fort on the march ; how ho 
starved himself that the starving women of the camp itnight' 
hove food ; what ' m enormous number of Saracen giants he 
blew ; what visions from heaven appoaw/l to him add encode 
raged him ; what a commanding countenance he had, what a 


The eiiddstAan stati^^ >preamt04. in , was 

naugurat^ ^ It 

of Brussels^^pid formerly 

ot LoiTahnte,'lwlf%h;wiiS;'^^ by the'||ts^.M[^f||int, but 

whioh ^ 

bronae by 

Simonis, which was one of th%most strikmg objects in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The great crusader is represented 
holding the banner of the cross in his right hi^, his 4eft 
curbs his impatient charger, and his eyes are raised tu 
as if invoking the Divine benediction on his army. > ; ; 


FRANCIS MIERI8 (THE ELDER). 




Gabrtbl Matzu gives us glimpses into tlie interior of the 
houses of the tvealthy middle classes of Holland. From him 
we learn the precise appearance of the morning nssfUg^ of the 

Vot. I. * 


ladies, what dress they wore at noon, when about to take thoir 
lessons on the harpsichord, or receive the visits of the gallant 
ofiicers or gay cavaliers who at that hour called upon them 
clothed m black from head to foot. -Francis Mi6ris also shows 
us, as in a mirror, this same elegance, these sainc domestic 
comforts, the same carved furniture, the same polished lustres, 
the same splendid glasses glittering with golden liqueur,*?. He 
paints for us, in his own w’ay, and with certain peculiarities of 
his own, manners in which he jiettainly did not partake. 
There W'as this singularity in Mioris, that while his pictures 
bore the expression , of refined thoughts, his habits did not. 
His works, instead of revealing his life, concealed it. 

This celebrated painter was the son of a lapidary. He was 
born at Leyden, on the llth of April, 1635. “ Perceiving his 

taste for pointing,” said Houbraken, ‘‘his father placed him 
under the tuition of Abraham Torenvliet, a famous painter on 
glass and a good designer. Thence he entered the school of 
Gerard Douw, whore in a very short time he surpassed all his 
companions, and thus gained the affection of his master, who 
called him the prince of his scholars. After the lapse of somt^ 
years, his father removed him to study under Abraham "'/an 
Tempel, an historical pointer ; but he did not remain long with 
him, as his natural inclination led him to adopt Gerard Houw s 
manner, which was extremely delicate, and required extra- 
ordinary care.” 

Tills Abraham Van Tempel was a man of large and powerful 
intellect, if we may judge from those of his paintings which we 
have S€|n at the Hague. His full-length portraits have a bold 
outline, an.S' he was admirably calculatvid to inspire Mi^ris witli 
a taste for historical painting ; but the fact that the latter let 
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Blip this opportunity ofVnJarging his stylo— -and wo were going 
to Bay his thf)iights- proves beyond doubt that he peteoived 
from the first that his true road to success lay in the track of 
his old niastc'r, fhraid Houw. He, therefore, returned to the 
studio of the hitter, and continued to labour under his eye with 
all a pupil's modesty, often taking Ids advice when he was 
himself far mf)re competout to judge. However, there were 
at Leyden scvi'ral amateurs, who admired him gnnitly, and 
frequently expressed to him their surprise that he did not 
begin to work ui>on his own account and shake off the dust of 
the school, since he had already surpassed his master. As 
I hey v/ere warm friends who held tliis language to him, he 
would j)robably have put it down to pardonable partiality, and 
hove coutinui d his old course, if one of them, Professor 
Silvius, had not xu)lunteered, in proof of his sincerity, to 
purchase every painting that came troin his pencil. 

So flattering a j>roposal luid the desired effect. Mieris left 
(lorard Houw, and began to work for Idinself, and, thanks to 
the friendship of Silvius, lie was soon enabled to make a 
striking display of his f alents. The archduke lioopold Williaqi 
was ])asBi<)nately tond of painting: Silvius persuaded him, 
xvithout (lilli«:;ulty, to give Mieris an order, assuring him that 
h(' would rec('i\o a t hri-cf'tru. re. The artifit did honour to his 
fric'nd’s recommendation. It xv as, in fact, upon thi.s occasion 
thatlu' executed tlie lauious xvork so w^ell known in (Jennany 
as *■ Die Seiderdiiuidleriun/’ T/tii It is, in truth, 

a gem of art. In it Mieiis put into ])iattice everything that 
Gerard Douw had taught him ; he was perfectly competent to 
render the rich fabrics in all their x’arieti'ja of shade and hue, 
lustring, satin, and vehet ; he kmsw how to arriingc the light 
BO as to throw out the figures and the most rcmurkable objects 
into strong relief, leaving all else buried in dc(5p but trans- 
parent shade. Ly flicks of the brush he was able to render 
the nature of (‘ach substance evident at a glaiu'c — the down 
upon foatluTs, the ])ohsh of sUcl; it seems as if xve could 
touch uith our linger the silky hair of n spaniel, as wu*ll as the 
lieh woof of a 'J'uiki'y eavpi t. Mieris know how', in short, to 
lend to the actors in a t ecne b^ rroWf*d from ordinary life all 
the .//ar.s’M of expression necessary to relievo the simplicity of 
such a suhj( ct, and give piquancy to a matter of eueh slender 
interest. 

The jiaiutiug executed for tlie arclulhkc represented a silk.- 
mercer’s shop, atf ended b> a young w^onum of passing beaut}'. 
A nobleman, elegantly (iressed, with feathers in his hat and a 
axvord at his side, has entered, and, struck hy the charms of 
the fair owner of tlie shop, cannot resist the temptation of 
toucliing her lightly under the chin wltli his hiigers, with all 
the polite irnpertineucc, of a guy man of the world. The laily' 
blushes, Binilcs, and eoatinues to turn over the pieces of silk . 
hut the gentlemuu is far less occupied xvilh the richness of the 
articles lu* has eomr to iiurthase tlian tlie charms of lier who 
kIiows tlu'in. At the further end of the shop, herore a large 
firi'place, sits a man, most ykeiy the jc tJous husliand of tho 
fair mercer. He has iMught the strauger's movement with the 
corner of hia eje, but not daring to gi /c x'ent to his feelings 
before so lUisliiiig a customer, couh'fits himulf with shukiug 
Ills linger ominously at his wife, as if threatening a curtain 
loctun- of no ordinary seventy. The archduke was delighted. 
He paid Mieris a ihousaiul ilorins, mid offered him a pension 
ol u thousand rix-dollarB if he W'ould consent to go to Viemm, 
and Work there for the etjurt, in which case his labours would 
b(? liberally recompt used. But the iinist politely declined, 
alleging u i an excuse the disiu' linatioii of his wife to leave her 
native country. 

Henceforward tiu- pamtci' of ihojch-n found himself eagerly 
sought after by the aiuaieuts. Ail strove which should have hw 
W'orks at any price. (lornel'uih Ihisuts, wliottc aon w'as alder- 
man of the town of Leyden, and who had liimj^fdf taken ‘ionie 
lessons from Francis Mieris, cnter<-d into an agreement tu pay 
bite a ducat of gold for every lu nr it might takt him to 
execute ti painting tepresenting tlu; “ftwooubig oi a Young 
Girl.” Mieris discharged his t<^sk in Pruat’s house, and 
receiver^ not less than fifteen hundred florins, 'tlie grand 
duke of Tuscany hating come to Leyden, on seeing tliis painting 


was so charmed with it, that he offered Praats three thousand 
flotine for it, but the latter would not part with it upon any 
terms, nor with a portrait of Madamo Praats, painted also 
hy Mieris. The same thing ha's probably never occurred with 
regard to any family portrait as with regard to this. Attempts 
were made to purchase it while the original was still living, as 
if the exeellencc of the work itself was sullicient to supply the 
want of any interest in the suhjcQt, 

Not being able to meet with any amateur xvho w'ould sell 
him a Mieris, the grand duke paid a visit to the painter himself, 
and amungst the works which ho found in his studio) in an 
unfinished state, w'as a very fine sketch, which lie begged of 
him to complete “ An Assemblage of Ladies.” Houbraken 
somewhere callSi Metzu a painter of fashions. This singular 
appellation might, in this instance at least, be applied to Fran- 
cis Mieris, but not in a bad sense ; though there is no doubt 
that here the dress, or the materials of which it is eomjioscd, 
has ah undue importance given it. If his ligurc.s were not 
so hundsomc, we might imagine that they were but a jire- 
text for making a gorgeous display of velvet jaekets, of satin 
petticoats, and furs. In fact, every coikm ivable (Icviee of 
luxury, every grace and elegancy of fashion, appear in this 
work. In the background, in a sort of gallery, magnificently 
decorated, appear a lady and cavalier promenading up and 
down, and evidently engaged in agreeable chit-chat. Here a 
young girl, in a rich mantle of purple velvet trimimal with 
fur, is raising to her head a glaSvS of some delicate wine, xvhile 
a page stands before her with a silver salver ; there a lady in 
white satin stands up with a lute in her hand, as if about to 
play.' Gpxiosite these splendidly attired ladies, Mieris painted 
a young man, w'caring a short cloak of black velvet. Siilendid 
carpets, glittering plate, a dish {»f bonbons, which a mischievous 
little monkey ? ’ eating by stealth, half-hidden under the folds 
of a curtain of 'lustring, complete the composition, vhh h cer- 
tainly di»idays no great depth of imagination ; but the render- 
ing of each object is marvellous, and if the liaiids had not 
been drawn in the style of Mttzu ^nd Yandyke, and had there 
been less distinction in the choice of the la'ads, one might 
have thought that Francis Mieris himself kejit a silk-shoji, 
like the pretty woman of his first painting, and that, unlike tlu* 
gonlleman in the Hamc composition, he was more oeciipied 
with the beauties of dress than beauty of face or figuri*. 

The seareh after the beautiful is one of the jioinls in wliich 
Miens distinguished Jiimsclf, and it is upon this that his 
renown reBt.s. G(‘iUiinl}' the art of imitating diess, of polishing 
ii by the aid of the jicneil, is not sufficient to lend lustre to a 
jiainler’s name, unless, indeed, he were to reach such a pitch 
of perfection in it us lias ne\er yet been witnessed. Paintings 
live only upon condition of being well executed and well 
touched, Just as books live only on condition of being well 
written. But this mere excellence in form or outline is 
not sullicient; there must be food for the mind, and sonic- 
thmg to excite some emotion in the heart. Sometime.^, w'o 
admit, when the form is exquisite, and the style of t! c book 
is piquant, though it treats of nothing —when the painter’s 
touch is charming, and, if may use the expresBion, intel- 
ligent, as in the ease of a b^^et of strawberries, or a simple 
glass of water glittering with purity and fireshness— it may 
haiipen that mere form W'ill supply the want of other qualities. 
Tliu>' C;hardin and Metzu knew how to lend interest to iho 
simplest scenes and incidents ; but we must confess that their 
style is so charming, that the subtlest portion of their'ability, tlic 
rciy e.s.sonce of their character, seems to have pa-ssed into their 
painting ; and it is in this s^‘n«e that we may attribute to them 
great talent in execution. But if the artist has not reached 
this stage in his art, at which the most refined feelings of his 
heart drop from the point of his pencil, it is difficult for his 
works to survive him m the absence of some happy, animating 
thought. Why, then, are the works of Muhis valued as 
much and more at the present day than they W'ere two 
hundred years ago ? Because of that endeavour after the 
beautiful el which wc just now spoke. Amongst so many 
Jlutoh painters w'ho have clio.scn to copy nature at random, it 
ia pleasant to find one who thought it not benea^ him to 
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Bdecl models, and who, preljumng grace to ugliness, has jire- 
ftrrcd painting handsome women, cdcgantly dressed, to skctch- 
ing grotesque country wenches. This is the great secret of 
Micris success, as of that of Gaspar Netseher, of Schalken, 
and some others. 

1 he grand duke of Tuscany gave a thousand rixdollars for 

The Assembly of Ladies," but W'as not content with tliis alone. 
He wanted also, not his own portrait by Micris, but that of 
l^Iicris by himself. The artist exocnted it with a good will. 
He painted himself showing one of his works, representing one 
of those subjects with which h(‘ was most familiar, “A young 
(jirl taking her J/csson at the HaTpsichor<l.'’ This portrait of 
Mi(‘ris, wdiich was in reality the mirror of his person and the 
('olr)ur('d definition ol his talei’it. was ]ook(}d upon as an able 
work ; but, according to Ihnibrakcii, the price was not this 
time proportioned to the value. The grand duke, at the instiga- 
tion of some of his courtiers whom MitHs had offended, sent 
HO small a sum, that the artist to()k umbrage at it, and refused 
to execute any works ever after for the Tuscan court. 

Campc; Weyermarm relates, in the same way as Arnold 
IIouhrak('n, the story of Mieiis' rupture wdUi'the grand duke; 
but Gerard do Lairesse, in his “ Great IJnok of the Painters," 
explains it diflerently. He says, “ Ho wdio has executed works 
on a largo scale, may afterwards execute them on* a small scale 
if he wish; whilst those wlio are always occupied with liillo 
tilings, eamiot ]>ass to great ones but with difficulty. Mieris, 
who was so juKily cehdirated for works on a small^calc, has 
lost all tlie .'Nteorn in which the grand duke of Tuscany, his 
Miccena^t, held him, through attempting to paint portraits in 
life size ; and it is the same with many others.*' It is not 
dilfieull to belie \’e (lerurd dc Lairesso in this matter, not only 
because he was a man of difeitinguished abilitii'S, who made no 
assertion lightly, Imt because ho was on terms of intimacy 
witli Miens. He had, in fact, undertaken the education of 
one of tlic' artist’s sons, John Mieris, W'ho went fo practise 
])aint.mg in Italy, where ho died. By a fortunate, but curious 
(-oiitradietion in his character, Francis, -whom the example of 
Jan Steen had led into habits of tippling, detested the vice in 
otluis. So Gerard de Lairosse, grave and solemn in his 
looks, W'-ns a bit of a libertine in his manners, and fortius 
K ason Miens removed liis son from his care, lest his example 
should corrupt th"- youth’s morals. 

This 'onirast between thedr lives and their works io a coiu- 
]>.u;uiv.'ly rare feature in the history of paintcr.‘<. Mhuie, wdio 
dt'Vfihd ills vliole talents to search after beauty, or to the 
dcUucation of the interior of the luxurious abodes of the 
middle classes of flollaiid, then the richest and yet most 
aiisteie in thr wawhl, was,~w^e arc sorry to say it - a drunkard. 
li<‘ \sas on terms of dose intimacy wdth a painter of Leyden, 
the famous Jan Sle^m, an amusing philosopher and a professed 
lijipler. , Steen’s lively conversation, his jovial disposition. 
Ids 'witty sallies, his careless, joyous way of living without a 
thought of the morrow, had a seductive mlluence ujion Mieris, 
who, at last, 'W'as so fascinated that he could never tear himself 
away from his company. Steen having become a taveru- 
keepiu, Mieris became one of his best customers, and the 
often passed the night drinking and carotising with J'ohn 
Idevcns, Ary dc Voys, and some others. Steen w'as soon 
ruined and obliged to take down his sign, and then Mimi.s 
accompanied him to other taverns, and the tivo artists and 
their old comrades often ))rotractcd thoir revels far on in tho 
night. 

Houbrakeu tells a curious aifcccb-ite regarding one of these 
merry-makingfi. One night, a/'tc' a ytry jovial meeting, 
Mieris act out to come home alone, and in crossing a narrow' 
bridge fell off’ it into a deep drain. He was quite fuddh d, 
and as it Was not likely that there was any one near at snch a 
late hour, there w'as every prospect of his career coining to an 
inglorious end. However, he roared lustily, and as good luck 
would have it, there w'as a cobbler living close at hand, and 
vm still at work, singing and hammering riw^ay. His wife 
hcafd Mieris’ cries, and having called her husbaiuVs attention 
to theht, they both took a light and ran in the direction from 
which th(3a sound came. There they found our painter, gor- 
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geously dressed, wuth gold buttons on his coat, stuck fast in 
the mud. They dragged him out, took him to their house, 
and, having dried his garments, sent him homo. Mieris was 
thoroughly sobered by the time of hia release, but W'us so 
much ashamed of the ad venturi; that he conct^alcd his name. 

Being, how'over, vt^ry kind-hearted, the painter determined 
to reward the, poor people for the kiiidncg.s they had shown 
him, and wdiat hotter token of gratitiuh' could an artist bestow 
than one of his‘]iainliiigs. lie, accordingly, sot to work upon 
one, the subject of which has not ro.u Ued us, but as he could . 
only labour at it at intervals, it was not Ihushed for two years. 
As soon as he had given it the lust tom-h, he went oiu^ evening 
to the cobbler’s, with his runvas concealed under his cloak. 
He found nobody there but the wile, and luuing outuf'd into 
conversation wdth her, found that she really dul not know the 
name of the man wdioin they had rescued, lie then protlucid 
the picture and jnesented it to her, telling her to ln*ep it as an 
acknowdedgment of the &erviee sin; had rendered him in getting 
him out of tho drain. “But if," he added, “you would 
I>vefer money, take it to M. rraals." He then disappeared 
abruptly, w’ithout saying 'who ho was. The rvoman sliowod 
the present to box oral of her neighbours, all of whom assured 
her it was very valuable. Her curiiitity was at, last tlioroiigbly 
roused, and she took tho picture to Jacob Vaiidcrmaas, burgo- 
master, residing in tint IToygrall, in wdiuse house she had lived 
as a servant, who was surjiriscd to rc-c uu nitic Ic of such value 
in her possession, and at once r* cognised it as tin' w'ork of 
Mieris, and valued it at one hundred dueatoons. “I would 
give that sum myself, but liist gr) to so and so," siiid he, 
mentioning the mimes of some of the amateais, “ and ask 
eight hundred florins, and you will be sure to get them." She 
did avs he directed, and xvas sucecssful. 

AVe have many tinu's heard eouooisseurs, in talking of 
])aiuting, place Gabriel Midzu above Mferis. It seenis to as 
that Mieris’ touch is sometimes painful, and ev<-n scnipcd 
and draggled, wlw compared with the light and inLelUctual 
touch of H(‘tzu. There is a ijieture of tho lormei* in the 
Dresden Gallery, which xvcU illuHtrates the ('xcolb-nees of 
Mieris’ style, and proves beyond doubt that tin; w'orks of 
every artist, however great his genius, vary vastly in quality. 

Tn this, of w'hieh we present our veadiTs with an engraving, 
(p. lo6)a young giil, of light character, is Ibteiung to the pro- 
posals of an old matron. Tub subject is in itself rather gloss, 
but the painter Ims treated it with great dcUeat y, The thought 
is clearly indicated, and yet there is nothing to slunk us in the 
expression of it. Tho eareless attitude of the young w'oman 
is so diatinpiU'^ if we may bo allowed the wcud, that it 
atones for tlie jdainriess of th(‘ nicaning, and there is an indi'* 
seribable air of voluptuous modesty alnnit it, which interests 
us in the liighest degree. AVithout showing ber handsome 
face, except in profih*, to save her the embarrassmeut which 
a little stretch of fancy w'ill induce us to believe the full \iew of 
the spectator at such a moment w'ould cause her, she leaves lier 
beauty to our imagination, but lets u.s see In r’ giaee. Tho 
light falls upon her ear, and extends slightly upon her cheek, 
leaving the greater part of it in transparent shadow. Nothing 
can bo more charming than the turn of her neck, and the 
knot in which hi r auburn lutir is fiihteued, vith pearls inter- 
mingled witli the tresKcH. She wears satin robe, and a sort 
of jc'M’ket, embroidiTed with gold. Her jine head Dans lan- 
guidly upon her left, hand witli u soit iif lascivious iiidoleiiet*, 
the other falls gracefully over the back of the chair, and 
betw'eeu her ling( rs she crumples a letter, which she has just 
been rending. Vpnu the table, on which her i lhow is resting, 
we see a book and a mandolin. In the btickground appears 
the exterior of u palace, but within tho apartment, a liulti to 
the h'ft, may bo seen a piei'e of furniture in the ,'diape of an 
altar, on 'wdiich is written tho w'ord 'I'hc wdiolo is 

finished with such exquisite cleliciu;y, that one might fancy it 
was executed upon ivory. As it is considered very 'valuable, 
it is placed under glass, which ghrs it tho appr;arance of a 
largo miniature. yKo lover of I'ninting could gaze on this 
incturo without ffecling tho fascinating inllueuee of female 
charms stealing over 1dm. ' 
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THE WORKS OF EMINENT MASTERS. 


Getard de Lairesfio, in the chapter in which lie speaks of 
painters on a small scale, and mainly of Mieris, has put aei'eral 
opinions upon record, which we feel it to be our duty to 
combat here, notwithstanding the weight they must have in 
coming from such a quarter. " We must remember/* says 
he, “ that objects painted on a small scale cannot be truth, 
nor even the appearance of truth ; for there can be no doubt 
that paintings which represent objects thus should only be 
considered as nature seen from a distance, through a door or 
window, w'hether within or without a building, so that they 
ought to be painted in such wise that on being bung against a 


artist who paints diminutiTe pieces, as Midris, intends not to 
exhibit distant objects, but, on the contrary, to bring them 
nearer that they may be better seen ; and if he diminishes 
their real size, it is in order that the spectator by approaching 
as closely to the picture as he pleases may be enabled to seize 
upon the minutest details. In the distance we see nothing 
but large masses ; the various parts appear confused and 
undecided, the contour is lost ; the angles are softened down, 
the precise shape of an object, and a fortiori^ the small points 
in its physiognomy escape the eye completely. If, then, the 
painter executes his work under these conditions — that 
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wall, they may not ajipear to Ix' a panel or painted canvas, 
hut that they should truly resemble a window, through which 
one really secs nature ; a result which cannot be obtained by 
warm soadows or brilliant colouring, but by soft and feeble 
colouring, broken by the interposition of the surrounding air, 
according as it is serene or loaded with vapour.’* 

To this “ laying down of the law*' we take exception, and, 
m our humble opinion, a painter, who acted upon such prin- 
ciplcH, would be sure to go astray. If it were admitted that a 
Muall painting should reiirosent nature as she appears iu the 
isunce, the painter would plainly defeat his object. An 


is, with that weakening of the tone w'bich aerial perspective 
demands—what follows ? Why, the spectator, by an inex- 
plicable delusion, will see things close at hand which 
ought to be lost in the indistinctness of distance, and 
touch with his ftngor objects which, nevertheless, should 
escape him, Ixdng two hundred yards off. Is not this, 
then, a monstrous contradiction betw'een the actual effect 
of a picture and its intention ? Why does the amateur 
delight >n the works of Gerard Douw, of Slengelandt, and 
Mi^ifis ^ Because he wants to have in the narrow limits of his 
own abode an epitome of all the wonders of the pencil, an 
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entire gallery in a apace twelve feet square. To satisfy him 
you must give him the incidents and characters of the outer 
vrorld, condensed, as it were, into the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, the heroes of everyday life (some of them might readily 
be comprised within a frame of twelve inches square) ; and, if 
this be true, what becomes of Lairesse's theory ? Would the 
fortunate owner of these masterpieces in miniature be content 
to see these figures, which he wished to have within easy eye- 
reach, fading dimly in the shifting hues of the atmosphere, and 
flying altogether from the tranquil but confined abode in 
which he wished to retain them, that he might feed his eyes 
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Moliere, Kichelieu, Louis XIII., and other glasses of 
fashion” at that period. lie has painted himself under 
various aspects— sometimes as a soldier, at others as a simple 
citizen. The Museum at the Hague exhibits him in the 
interior of his own house, in his everyday dress, leaning over 
his wife, and amusing himself by pulling the ears of a little 
spaniel that his wife holds upon her knees. (See our engrav- 
ing, p. 132.) The Dresden Gallery contains not less than three 
pictures, in which Mii^ris has given his owm portrait with 
great complaisance. In one we find him iu his studio con- 
versing with a handsome girl, of whom w-e, however, see 
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upon them ? These observation^ Gerard de Lalresse are all the 
more surprising as coming from the pen of a painter, for it 
Would be impossible to execute , a picture in accordance with 
them, since it would have no foreground except the frame. 
Think of a picture without a foreground ! It must be con- 
ibssed that if Mibrls did not know how to execute works upon 
a large scale^ Lmresse did not know how to talk of pictures 
on a small one. 

If wa may judge by the portraits which Mibris has left us 
of himself, he had a handsome face, gay- looking, but the 
expression slightly sensual, k brilliant eye, a prominent mouth, 
overhung by a soft moustache worn in the style adopted by 


nothing but her back, who ha* come to sit for her portrait, 
but her face appears on the cunvas as in a mirror. Both the 
painter and the model are dressed with a richness and 
coquettishnesB which happily the graver ia able to render 
almost with as much accuracy as the colours of the master him- 
self, as may be seen by the example which we furnish (p. 144). 
Mibris is dressed in black velvet, with tight silk breeches of 
bright blue, fastened below the knees with garters ornamented 
by rosettes, , and ribbon shoe-ties. Nothing can be mote 
elegant or than his appearance. Stultz could not 

surpass it. the model is resting, a servant is bringing 

in refreshmentiV In ainotlier Mieris has evidently madb bim-» 
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«felf>/athcr the subject for >i painting than the original of a 
portrait. It is evidently himself whom we sec dressed as a 
trumpeter in the jjicture bearing that name. (See our engrav- 
ing, p. 1 to ) I'his was, no doubt, executed to ha\e the pleasure 
of painting himself in the magnificent uniform worn by the 
SjKiniHh soldiers who wore sent into the Low Countries to 
suppress the insurrection. The costume certainly is very 
picturesque. If the head were not in this instance full of life 
and vigour and intelligence, ono would think that The 
'J'nmippter” was chosen merely for the display of a dashing 
uniform, A tight blue jac ket, covered wdth trappings, and 
furnished with yellow sleeves, a mezzotine cap of the same 
colour as the jacket, green gaiters with golden fringes, and a 
sword w'ith glittering hilt— such is the uniform. And whether 
Micris exhibit himself in warlike panoply or by the side of his 
easel, ho is still ever in the midst of luxury. All the objects 
which make up the learned confusion of a studio contend, we 
will not say for the .spectator’s attention, but for whatever of 
it he lias to s])are after having bestow<3d sufficient upon the 
principal figure. A violoncello rCvSting against a piece of fur- 
niture, covered with a curtam, announces the fact, that the 
painter solaces his labours by occasional performances upon it. 

One ^^ould imagine that if Mieris displayed in his house as 
much luxury and magnificence as he affects in his paintings, 
h(‘ "would soon have been ruined, in spite of the high price 
which lie put upon his A\ork8. Add to this, that owing to the 
(extraordinary delicacy of finish which he bestowed upon all 
hifl ])ictures, he could execute comparatively a small number 
only, not to pjioak of the indolent habits which he acquired 
from his friend Steen. Accordingly wo find in many works 
ill which ho is mentioned, and notably in the Catalogue de 
T.oraiig(TCi,” by Oersaint, his conduct W’as anything but 
orderly, ilia habits were expensive, and involved him in a 
number of* debts, for which he was several times put in prison. 
One of his creditors kept him there a long time, and W'hen 
Ins friends urged him to paint something that would procure 
hih release, he replieti, " that the sight of the bar and the 
sound of the bolls rendered the imagination sterile/* Gersaint 
travelled a good deal in Holland, and while there picked up 
much infoniiatiijii regarding the painters j and it is, therefore, 
not unliktdy that he learnt some of these details from Mi6ris' 
own friend*^. Ck>rtainly neither lloubrakenuor Campo Weyer- 
inann make mention of this circumstance. 

Trancis Mu'ris died in 1681, at the age of forty-six, leaving 
two feona. Julm and William; the last, of whom imitated his 
maimer with considerable ability, and maintained the celebrity 
of the name. Francis exhausted life rapidly. As a painter 
hiM sentiment of the beautiful w’as lively ; as a man he was 
ever tending towards the bad and degrading. He loved what 
was tasteful and dihtinguished, but lived in a public- house ; 
he loved luxury and ruined himself by it. By dint of admir- 
ing Steen’s wit, he came to imitate his joyous' indolence, and 
hiH wicked and dishonest carelessness ; laughing, glass in 
hand, ai the amount of his debts. But in spite of this gross 
exiRtcnce, Miens always prejserVed enough love of the beauttlul 
and elegant to impel hinito the choii.e of fine feature^*, delicate 
ciunidexions, handsome heads, graceful attitudes, and tasteful 
dress, and tlujse, splendid fabrics which were indisxiensable 
in his painting, since he neiiT dared to paint the naked 
figure. 

It is not difiicult to decide wlud rank Mieris should assume 
among pamlera ot Itmnliar setnes, 'J'lie distinction between 
the various masters, 1 erburg, Mctxu, Qerai’d l)ouw\ and Mierip, 
consists rather in shades of talent than dcgrt'cs of merit. If 
we examine them eWsely, we shall find that Mieris is rather 
helowr his three rivals, As compared to his master, Gerard 
Houw, he has, without doubt, a more brilliant colourings 
and is more delicate than he in the common features. His 
celebrated picture, The Strolling Tinker'’ in the DrescUm 
Gailery, proves, beyond doubt, that he was able to give 
great delicacy to the most vulgar physiognnrnics. It is not 
cany to forget, when once seen, the exprofision on the face 
of this tinker, as he rajscs a kettle between hUci and the 
, light, to enable him to see the cracks, with an air worthy of a 


learned antiquary who is trying to decipher a precious manu- 
script, or to verify the enamelling of a jiiccc of old armour, 
while the woman who owns the article stands at the door of 
her tavern, shaded by a vino-branch, and awaits the result of 
the investigation wuth anxious impatience. But though 
delicate as Douw, Mieris has not the same nobility and eleva- 
tion of mind. He could never have painted pictures so full 
of pathos and simpbj dignity as “ The Dropsical Woman,” 
and ‘‘The Reading of the Bible.” Ilis works, in short, 
always make us desire more* sentimont and less satire. 

Mieris always ably availed himself of the resources of 
chiaro-scuro to subordinate the accessories, and give full pro- 
minence to the principal objects. He could soften down un- 
})leasant details by great masses of shadow. He was .'^killed 
also in the proprieties of chiaro-dcuro, if we may be allowed 
the expression ; as, for exainjile, when he painted a facile 
nymph buried in sleep, her head resting on cushions, and dis- 
closing through her open corset a bosom of snow y whiteness, 
at tie farther end of the room an old duenna, who is rec(*iving 
money from a cavalier, with his hat pulled dow'ii ov( r his eyes ; 
ho reserves all the light for the sleeping beauty, and casts the 
act of the old woman into the shade, as if he saw some con- 
nexion bctw'een the chiaro-scuro of morality and of art. But 
as regards touch, Terburg and Metzu seem to us superior to 
Mieris. Without doubt, the execution of tin* latter painter 
is valuable. He impresses his character on each objcjci ; be 
renders the fleah, the silk, the ermine, the velvet, the marble, 
the ebony, all the drapery, the substances, anil it seems at 
first ns if it was perfection itself. At, the same tune, if 
we compare Mieris wdth Terburg, and, above all, w'iili Metzu, 
we perceive all at once that there is still a degree above nuTit 
of this sort. 

We have stated that Mieris w^as, par rjire/Icurt , the painter 
of the Dutch middle classes. Accordingly, many of his hub. 
jects are drawn from scenes in their life, and illustrate their 
costume and manners. “Ths Lady with the Tarrot” (p. Ill), 
now in the collection of Sir Robert Peel, is one of the best, 
and decidedly the most celebrated of this elass. 'I'liiTe is 
an air of pleasant and abstracted reverie about lier i'aci’ as slie 
feeds her favourite. In the dress Mieris displays all his meat 
powers of imitation. The painting first became celebrau d as 
tlic “ Red Corset,*' 

In ‘‘The Philosopher,” which we have engraied, Mieiis 
gives evidence of a much higher kind of talent tluin he 
displayed in his other works. In this the eluborarion of deiiul.s, 
though still carefully attended to, occupies only a secomUiy 
position. The main interest of the piece is ceiitn-d in the 
principal figure. The old man’s head is a Hru' exprtsMun of 
the idea of calm clear-headedness, of deep thought, and ot a 
life far regioved from the petty passions, tumults, and turmoil 
of the world without. 

Finishing is not the great difficulty in j-mintiug, if wo 
understand by this the mixing of colours, and the polish 
obtained by patience and a scraper, the extreme care 
bestowed upon all the -details, and a certain proprit‘ry i»f 
pencil which never ehrs through negligence or ov(*rsighl. 
Many Dutch masters have given what was then called the 
Jinc Jinkh ; but the real finish is that which is not iierceptible, 
giving the work the final'touches without sufiVTing the trouble 
bestowed on it to be visible — those expressive touches, w'c 
mean, wffiich lend it an air of fre<^dom and boldness. Finish- 
ing, in the right acceptation of the word, is rubbing out by a 
light, graceful, and eloquent touch that wearisomo propriety, 
that solemn uniformity, as fatiguing for the spectator to sec 
as for the painter to create. . To finish is to give character 
to a plan, shading to - an outline, and to the essentials of a 
painting— to the fiat parts of tlie face, for example, or the 
rendering of a hand — that last emphasis which is life. 

Considering that he lived only forty-six years, and finished 
all his works witn extraordinary care, it was impossible that 
Mieris could have produced a great number. Smith, in his 
“ Catalogue Baisonne ” of the most eminent Dutch, Flemish,- 
amj, French painters, enumerates one hundred and fifty-six 
works known to. be Mieris' . W e shall proceisSl to mention the 
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ptincipal galleries and collections in Europe in which they aro 
to be found. 

^ In the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna. — A Sick Girl,” a 
doctor feeling her pulse. Small ligures as far as the knees, 
signed Fransz Mioris, f. 1 656. 

^ ** The Silkmcrcer " — of which we have previously spoken 
at length— a young woman exhibiting her wares, and a cavalier 
with his hand on her chin, signed F. Van Mieris, 1660. 
The Pinacotheca of Munich contains . sixteen of Mic^ris' 
works, amongst which may be seen his portrait, in w'hich he 
repTcsents himself wearing a red cap with ostrich feathers ; 
“ A Lady playing with her Parrot, and another Lady with her 
Dog “ A Breakfsst of Oysters and, last of all, the celebrated 
puiiuing known as “The Sick Woman,” one of his mastcr- 
liiccc’K. It represents a lady fainting away in the presence of 
her physician. This was a favourite subject with Mieris, as 
well as that of the woman with the parrot and dog. 

In the Dresden Gallery we find twelve of this master’s 
works. Ol these we shall mention Templing Proposals,” 
a splendid work, to which wo ha\e already alluded at some 
length. This is eometimes called “ The Teller of Good For- 
tum',” but from what we have said above it will be seen that 
this title i.s hardly ajipropriate. “The Tinker,” a composition 
containing several hgures. “ A Young Soldier smoking his 
Pipe.” “'I'ho Painter’s Studio” (p. IM): in this Miifris is 
Yi pri'sentcd wuth a young lady, whoso iiortrait appears on the 
canvas. Another “Painter’s Studio in this the artist, with 
his palette in his hand, is standing beside a visitor showing 
him a ])iclure which he has just commenced. 

The Musoutn of Airiatcrdain. — “A Lady seated before a 
table writing, and a Servant awaiting h<3r orders.” “ A Lady 
])laying the Guitar by lamplight.” 

Kovfil GallerJ' at the Hague. — “The Painter and his 
Wile,” (p. 132). “Portrait of Horace Schuil,” Professor of 
IJotuTiy at I.tydon, “ A Child blowing soap bubbles.” 

The H('riiiilag(» at St. Petersburg, — “ The Dutch lUsing,” a 
I'ldy libing ami playing with her little dog, 

'rive L(‘m'ht{jnburg <aiUery. — “A Woman holding a cage 
open upon the t ihlo, and giving liberty to a bhd.” “ A Lady 
walking f>n a garden terrace,” accoinpaniod by n cavalier, Mdio 
holds his hat in his hand, and followed by a little dog ; 
l>!iinted on wood, and signed F. Vtui Mieris, 1675: these two 
paintings have been ctebed by ?kluxcl. 

Tin; Flonmcc (Lillery. The Sleeper,” “A Young Man 
with a Bottle,” “An Old Man offering Money to a Young 
Woman*” and a “Portrait of Iho Painter.” 

Th(' Montjienier (killectinn. — “ The Pearl Stringer,” ayoung 
girl seated bi'fore a table covered M'ith a rich cloth; to the 
b ft, in nn /zotinto, a young wailing woman. 

In the l.ouvre there are four of Mieris’ works. 

“ A Lady at a Toilette waned upon by a Negress.” Under 
the Umpire this was valued at 1,000 francs, under the Kesio- 
ration it rose to 5,000. 

“ Two IjfuUes, dressed in sarin, taking tea in an apartment 
ornamenti'd with statues.” This is a painting of exf|uisite 
finish. 

“ d'he Interior of a Household.” 

“ Portrait of a Man,” signed Fransz Mieris. 

In Sir Robert Peel’s collection, a young woman feeding 
her parrot (p. Ill), a work of great beauty, of which wm 
give an engriiving, It v/us purchased by Sir Robert for the 
sum of 305 guineas. 

The Bridgewater Gallery.- “ \ Young Woman at her 
toihitte, dressed in a blue satin and baaing her cap tied 

under her ehin.” 

“ An Interior ; a (Hrl laughing, and an Infant at hor 

“ Portrait of the Painter.” This: w taken from the St. 
Victor and Pourtal^cs collections. It is a little doubtful, how- 
ever, inasmuch as the same painting appears at Munich, and 
Waagen makes no mention of it. 

In the possession of Queen Victoria, in Buckingham I’aUce, 
there are four of Mi6ris’ work«i, 

“.A Clhild playjjng Frolics,” dated 1C63 ; a repetition of ttic 
jiainting which may be seen at the Hogue. 


•* A Woman with a Parrot; ” in this the same ted corset 
appears which we see at Munich and in Sir Robert PeeVs 
collection. 

“ A Smoker, and a Young Girl presenting him with a glass 
of water.” Figures half length. 

“ Mieris and his Wife.” The painter is pulling the cars of 
a little dog which his wife is holding on her knees ; in the 
foreground is the mother of the animal. Wo have engraved 
this picture (p. 132). 

Mr. T, Hope’s collection. — “ A Gentleman wearing a 
brovn cap with blue feathers, in a coat of olive green 
before him is a hotilo of wine, and a violin resting against the 
window. A young woman with her back to the spei'.tator 
writes down the bill. The painting is dated 1660. 'riiis 
is one of the {•hefs~d'a>uvri‘ of the master. 

Gallery of the Marquis of Bute at Sutton House. — “ The 
Discovered Letter.” A mother reproaching her daughter, 
who stands in tears with a letter in her hand. 

Mieris’ drawings are very scarce. They are extremely 
delicate. There arc some studii's of heads, sketched with 
black lead, knowm to be his, executed with the utmost care. 
They are often washed in Indian ink ; the ti nth of the ilesh 
and the excellent rendering of the draperies arc as remarkable 
in the drawings as in the paintings. 

Mieris had under his tuition Pieter la'rmans, Karel de Moor, 
and his two sons, John and William klieHs ; the last was 
known as the younger Mieris. In the last century, a grandson 
of Francis was still living, who had been the pupil of his 
father William, and who was the author of many works, a list 
of which he himself gave to Argenville, from whom we borrow 
it : — “ A Descriptioir of the Episcopal Seals and Coins ol‘ the 
Bishops of Utrecht.” 

“History of the Princes of the Houses of Bavaria, of Bur- 
gundy, and of Austria, who have reigned over the L(jw 
Countries,” 3 vols. folio ; with more than a thousand medals 
drawn by the author from the originals. 

“Chronicle of Holland,” Leyden, 1710—1711. 

“ Chronicle of Antwerp,” Leyden, 1743, 1744. 

“Dissertations upon Feudal Law in Holland,” licydrn, 
1748. 8vo. 

“ The Great Book of the (’barters of the Counts of Holland,” 
Leyden, 1748. 8vo, 

“The Great Book of the Charter of the t’ount.s of Holland,” 
Ijcydcn, 1753. 4 vols. folio. 

“The Privileges and Customs of the Country of Delfsand.” 

Great numbers of engravers have leproducod Mieris’ works. 
Amongst those best kno .vii aro — 

Bary— “ The Drunken AVoman Asleep.” 

Basan — “Tim Dutch Rising.” “ "J'Jie Dutch Breakfist.” 
“ The l4ace- worker” of the old gallery of Bruhl. “ The Fair 
Gardener.” “ 'J'hc Dutch Nap.” 

Blooteling — “ The Portrait of Mieris.” 

Greenwood has engraverl “The Portraits of Mieris and his 
AVife, and the Little Dog,” in the same style, 

Igonnet — “ The Flemish AI ark ct- woman.” 

Migiierel— “ A young Girl giving alms.” 

llaid — “ TJie Tiuinpeter awaiting orders,” a painting in the 
Burghauss coll eel ion, “ Tlic Surgeon,” in the Kieson collec- 
tion at Augsburg. 

Viliam— “The young Man with Bottle,” in the Florem;e 
Gallery. 

AVillo havS engraved us one of Mieris’ w'orks, “The Dutch 
Knitter,” which, however, has been jattiibuted to Kclschcr. 
“ The Absent Observer,” from th(3 Paten Cabinet, which we 
haAo engraved : a boy looking out of a window at sc'mcthing 
passing outside with an abstracted expression. “The Dutch 
Cook.” 

In England, as we have more than once ronuuked, there are 
rarely largo sales of pictures — an ( vidence of national pros- 
perity wliich has seldom been remarked. There can be no 
surer sign of increasing vrcalth and stability, than the immo- 
bility of moveahle pj'operty. To obtain any idea of the market 
value of pictures, therefore, we a^(^ obliged to resort to tho 
great continental sales, where the overthrow of proud houses 
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h»» brought the heirlooms of many generations to the 
hammer. 

The Gaignat sale, 176S. Three pictures of MMris : — ‘*A 
Young Girl,” “An Invalid and her Physician/’ painted on 
wood; price £236. “A Lady in a scarlet dressing-gown/^ 
trimmed with white ermine, and a straw-coloured petticoat. 
She is giving some cake to her parrot. This is the famous 
“Red Corset," of which we have already spoken, and of 
which we give an engraving (p. 1 41), nowin the collection of Sir 


the door of a porch. A painting on^wood, originally from the 
collection of the BtUce de Choiseul ; price £20. “ A Woman 

feeding a Bird/’ with another painting of G, Schulcken; 
together, £92. 

The Argenville sale, 1778. A drawing of F. Mieris, repre* 
seating a Female bust ; price £6 10s. A Man’s bust with a 
hat on his head) drawn on vellum like the preceding. 

Calonne sale, 1778, “A Lady and her Dog.’’ She wears 
a straw' bonnet trimmed with satin and white feathers, and on 
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Robert Peel. It wab told for £124, It is painted upon 
copper. “A Smoker,” half-length, leaning his elbow on the 
tabic, and wearing a hat ornamented with feathers. Price 
£7. 

The Randon de Boisset sale, 1777. “A Young Lady 
writing,’’ upon a table-cloth of red velvet ; a young man 
awaiting her orders, and a dog sleeping upon a pillow. Price 
£324. 

The Prince de Conti’s sale, 1777. “A Blind M.an led by 
his Dog," and accompanied by a little boy, asking charity at 


her bosom a gossamer handkerchief. This came from the 
Lublin collection at Amsterdam ; price £58. 

Choiseul Praslin sale, 1793. “ A Young Woman feeding 
her Parrot" — the “Red Corset" of which we have already 
spoken. This time it was sold for £338.* “An Artist ex- 
aminingan antique Statue by candlelight." Another figure 
stands close beside him, and farther off two students, one of 
whom bears k light also. This is a splendid display of skill in 
chia^^^scuro. 

Solirene sale, 1812. “Sarah and Abraham," £32, “The 
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Song Interrupted a laUy in a morning drese of red velvet* 
holding a music-book upon her knees, another figure offering 
her a glass of wine. .Price £112. 

CloB sale, 1812. “ A Young Girl brought back by a Gipsy 

Woman,*' She is on her k•^eo8 asking pardon of her mother ; 
her father is in the background. Price £88. 

Lapcriere sale, 1817. “The Kegistrar Fagel,” a paintifig 
mentioned by Bescamps. Price £64. 

Erard sale, 1882. “ A Young Lady studying a Piece of 


of pearls in her hair. From the famous Braainkamp collection 
at Amsterdam ; also purchased by M: Bemidoff for £200. 

Perregaux sale, 1841. “The Song Interrupted/* This 
painting, which we have just seen figuring in the Solirene 
Sale, where it brought only £112, in 1841 rose to £880. 

Giroux sale, 1851. “A Young Lady,” elegantly dressed, 
and holding a mandolin in her hand, offering bread to a 
spaniel; beside her a gentleman leaning on u table covered 
with a rich cloth. Price £12, 
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Music.” A mandolin lies before her on a table decorated 
with sculpture. She wems a satin robe, but without necker- 
chief or head-dress. Price £69. 

The Duchess de Berri's sale, 1837. “ Portrait of a Magis- 
trate,” half-length, beneath a peristyle, through which appears 
the entrance to a park. This was purchased by M, Bemidoff 
for £240. “The Lady of Quality.*’ She is descending a 
staircase, which leads to the avenue of a park, She is dressed 
in white satin, with red ribbons and loose trimmings ; a cluster 


The following are facsimiles of Midris’ monograms and sig- 
natures 
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THE WORKS OP EMINENT MASTERS 


rOPPEl^PLA^JE ENGRAVING. 

ENOEAvrNo is an art essentially popular. It diffuses the 
beauties of painting without lessening them. It prevents 
their remaining exclusively in the possession of the wealthy 
and the fortunate, and places them within the reach of the 
poorest. It elevates the masses by making them participate 
iji the cnno)bling thoughts which arise out of the contempla- 
tion of the masterpieces of, great minds. What printing has* 
(lone for seumcc, engraving has done for art. These two 
splendid discoveries, Avhich have shed abroad beauty and 
enlightenment, ideas and forms, have this peculiarity— that 
we (‘aniiot conceive them separate, and that they seem to be 
born, if we may use the expression, of one another. Thus 
printing, which seems to owe its origin to wood engraving, in 
its turn produced engraving on metals, by the facilities which 
it exhibited for the production of prints. 

There are several kinds qf engraving : copper- plate, etching, 
jiqua-tinta, dotted, stippling, outline ; but it is copper-plate 
engraving alone which may be called classical ; and wdth it 
"we shall occupy ourselves here. 

Most people know that coppor-plate engtaving consists in 
cutting the copper with a sharp instrument called the ffrarer^ 
or bw and thus tracing upon it clean, regular, and divided 
lines, which, on being impressed on paper, after receiving a 
coating of ink, not only produce the. sum of black and white 
sketched in the drawing, but, by their direction, their tTum, 
th(!ir form, their thickness or attenuation, indicate the cha- 
racter of the objects they represent— the shading and mor- 
bidcssza of the flesh, the polish of metal, the softness of 
drap^Ty, the airy lightness of feathers, the weight and hardness 
of marble. Stroke engraving, or rather the art of taking 
proof impressions from tingraved steel or copper-plates, only 
dates from about the middle of the fifteenth century ; and it is 
somew'hat surprising that the ancients, who understood die- 
sinking and cutting reliefs both on stone and metal so well, 
bhould never have thought of taking impressions of their 
w orks upon paper, or parchment, or papyrus. What treasures 
would have come clown to us it the art of engraving had been 
Icnown in the time of Peri (deg ! Although its origiii is rather 
obscure, it n])pears to b(^ tolerably well ascertained that en- 
graving, or rather the i(l(.*ii of printing engravings, first saw 
the light in the W'orkshop of a Florentine goldsmith, Maso 
Piniguerm, who first kerned to take impressions from 
that is, of the little ornaments placed on gold and silver plate 
by stamping; but the word niello properly signifies bhc/i 
vmmrl {nifjcllum)^ which was melted and poured into the 
hollows of the engraving, to make them stand in higher relief. 

There are many curious stories told of the origin of the 
invention. According to one, a laundress, having by chance 
placed some wet linen upon a vessel which Finiguorra had 
just engraved, was surprked to find on removing it that it boro 
a distiiict impression of the ornaments upon which It had been 
resting, and upon Her mastcr*s hetiringl^of.it, it furnished him 
with the key to the new branch of art, that of taking impres- 
sions of engravings. We say of taking impressions, because 
there is no doubt that the art of engraving, of damaskeening, 
of inlaying, w^as known to the ancients ; and previously to his 
discovery, Finigudihra himself, according to Vasari, had en- 
graved tor the church of St. John the Baptiste, at Florence, 
little figures of the Passion upon those silver piitens, then 
calkd pcrtCM, because upon them the faithful bestowed the 
ki8K of peace at religious festivals. Jn the year 1452, also, the 
same year in which Gutt(*nl,erg ami Fan si printed their first 
Latm Bibh- at Maycnce, Finiguerra havmg engraved the 
jieacea of whkh w'e nave just spoken, and wishing to ascertain 
the stale of his pkU‘, having poured the niello upon it, took an 
inipress ',011 of it ^^ith ]>laster, in acc(jrdance With the usual 
custom of goldsmiths. Upon this plaster, the lines of which 
were m r( >Uei; lie poured sulphur, and iu the holjow'i of tW 
fiu p uii h(' passed smoke black, which produced the fame 
outward appear, mce up niello.* 


o that style now in the British u vase 


But in order that he might see the effect upon a clearer 
ground, and thus judge of it better, he bethought him of taking 
proofs upon moist paper, as was the custom with engravers on 
wood. This experiment was repeated with more durable ink 
upon the silver paten avS the work advanced, and the impres- 
sions thus obtained were the first engravings. One of those 
proofs, a relic of inestimable value, is preserved in the Cabinet 
des Kstampes in the Biblioth(;(iuo Nationalc at Paris, where it 
was discovered about half a century ago, by the Abb6 Zani, 
w’ho, after diligent research and careful comparison, at last put 
his hand upon the earliest productions of the art.* 

He also found by a happy accident that the peaces engraved 
and enamelled by Finiguerra for 8t. John’s Church at Florence 
were still there, as also the register in which the sum paid to 
the artist is recorded, and which enabled him to fix the date 
of the work with accuracy— 1452. There are extant, also, be- 
sides this proof on jiaper in the Cabinet des Estampes, tw'o 
proofs in sulphur, which belonged to the famous atnaumrs, 
Serrati and Duraxzo, so that there is no gap in our knowledge 
regarding this curious process. 

The invention had hardly issued from the laboratory of its 
author, when it began to spread abroad ; but still its progress 
was not rapid. The peaces of Finiguerra W'ere rcinmkablo 
for beauty of execution, * delicacy of outline, and the expre s- 
sion of the figures, to the number of forty- two, symmetri- 
cally grouped according to the usage of the time, and repre- 
senting the “ Assumption of the Virgin.” But Baldini and 
Sandro Boticello, to whom Finiguerra ktat confided the revsuUs 
of his discovery, wore slow in following it up. The plates 
which the two artists produced, and which were drawn by 
Boticello and engraved by Baldini, representing piiueipally 
scenes in Dante’s Divina Comedia,” bear all tlie nuirk,s of 
inexperience and simplicity. Nevertheless, at the same time 
that Italy produced engraving, Martin Schongamr, a painter 
and goldsmith, and a native of Culmbach, in (iennany, about 
the y(?ar 1460, produced some pieces displaying th(‘ utmost 
finish and delicacy, and great firmness und clearness in tlu' 
lines,— and altogether so admirable, that it was almost certain 
that these were not the first results of the kind obtained m 
Germany ; and tludr beauty has been adduced as a proof that 
Germany, and not Italy, was entitled to the homnir of having 
first produced the new' art. 

The second half of the fifteenth century saw a number of 
engravers appear, wdio, with better materials and greater ex- 
perience, wmuld have risen to sublimity. AVo do not hfue 
speak of Pollajuolo only, who foreshadowed historical engrav- 
ing in those large plates in which he imitated th(' easy play of 
the brush ; but, above all, of Andrew Montegna, who, with a 
l^rocoss which was still but rudimentary, revived the (trcii k 
Style iu those gems of his which breathe all the fragrant odour 
of antiquity. The truth is, however, that the glories of 
engraving did not begin until the sixteenth century, the ngc 
in which Albert Durer, Lucas do Leyden, and Mark Antony 
flourished. If w'e take, for example, the engraving of ‘ Si. 
Jerome,” w'(j must acknowledge that in it Albert Dun^r 
has pushed both variety and precision to their limits. AV'^hat 
originality, what harmony, what delicacy there is in every line 
of this w^ork, though traced more than three centurieH ago ! 
A bright light enters by two g^oss windows into the anchorite’s 
chamber, and tlxrows the trembling shadow of the frame upon 
the embrasxires. The saint, whose head displays great 
character, is seated before his pulpit, and appears buried in 
the study of the Scriptures. A multitude of ()bj(^ct9 enter into 
the composition, and yot, for the first time perhaps, eucjh of 
them preserves its own physiognomy. A fir plank is rendered 
with marvellous truth. A lion and a fox crouching in the fore- 
ground are treated in such a manner as to express well the fbie 
hair of the one, and the coarse and shaggy covering of the other. 
Ihe lines are tliroughotit delicate and close without moagreness 
mid »o drawn a« to mark the perspective, the form, and the 
nature of the thing delineated ; and the copper is cut with a 


* The hhitorj of thh discovery of Zani may be found in n work 
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clearness and propriety which charm the eye. We might 
mention a great many other works of the same master, in 
which we know not which to admire most— the gloomy and 
fan|astic gtmius which has suggested them, or the exquisite 
feeling which presided at their execution The Armoury 
with the Death's Head," “The Cayalier and the Lady," 
and “Melancholy," in which, without mentioning the sub- 
limity of the thought, he has so hat)pily rendered substances 
so different — the polish of metals, the lightness of feathers, tho 
hair of a sleeping dog ; “The Prodigal Son," so remarkable 
by the ex(itasite rendering of the swine eating from the trough; 
“The Anns wuh Cock’s Head," which in execution arc 
perhaps amongst the highest efforts of art; “ The Satyr," in 
which he has displayed so much talent in landscape; “St, 
Hubert and lastly, the “Death’s Horse," all unite number- 
less but different beauties, and the proofs of them, already so 
scarce, will soon be priceless. 

As an engraver, Durer failed in aerial perspective. Lucas 
of J^eyden, his contemporary, was the first who rightly applied 
its principles to the practice of the new art. From the age of 
fifteen ho engraved with facility etchings on copper-plate — 
compositions admirable not only for richness of arrangement 
and the expression of the figures, but also for the dii^tri- 
bution of the light ; and he first discovered the method of 
indicating the respective distances of objects by greater 
lightness (»r heaviness of touch. In valuable engravings, such 
as the “ Kece Homo," “ Jesus on the Cross," “ The Prodigal 
Son,’’ in which great delicacy of execution is combined with 
the charming simplicity of the ’gothic style, Imcas gives some 
lessons that paieters themselves might learn with profit, 
“’fhe varied colours of painting," says Vasari, “ could hardly 
display iu the diffijrcut stages of a picture so much harmony 
and truth." During this time Mark Antony, although so 
fascinated by Dnrer’a engravings as to be tempted to imitate 
them, attacked the designs wduch he purposed reproducing, 
whether his own or those of llaphael, wdtli a ruder and more 
robust liand. Far from seeking to render, by nice or curious 
labour, the character of each object, the lightness of the hair 
for instil nee, the variety of dress and drapery, the softness of 
ermine, the brilliancy of steel, ho contented himself with 
( at rying the shade in great thick masses to the edge of the 
light, Kup])ies8ing all minor tints, and scattering over tho 
plate birge patches of pure w^hite, which gave the work an 
appearance of bold and energetic relief, and produced a very 
powi rlul efiVet. When applied to admirable designs, which 
could easily dispense with the niceiics which Lucas de Leyden 
and AU)rrt Durer introduced into the accessories, this decided > 
mann( 3 r of Mark Antony dealing with a few forq^s of almost 
godlike beauty, was the means of introducing into the 
history of art one of its most brilliant phases, and at the same 
tinu* first showed the capital importance of good draw'ing to 
the engraver. 

Before passing to the most flourishing periods In the history 
of the art, we must not forget to name here those wonderful 
artists known as little — Albert Altdorfer, so clever in 

wood- on graving, Jacob Binek, Sebald Beham, George Pens, 
and 'riicodore dc Bry, who pttt s6 much character, so much 
grandeur, and so much pure and masculine drawing into their 
diminutive works, Side by side witli Lucas de Leyden, 
Durer, and Mark Antony, or rather under their influence, 
there grew up a school of engraving in the J.row Countries, 
the principal nutmbers of which were Dietrich, Van Staren, 
tho Breughels, Jerome Cock; h* Italy, Mark of Ravenna, 
the favourite pupil of Marcus An t om us, Auguatino Venetiano, 
Vieus, Martin, who attempted to engrave on a small 
scale the last judgment of Michael Angelo, &c. 

The second half of the sixteenth century witnessed several 
important revolutions in tho art of engraving. A Dutchman 
who went to Venice to study painting was fortunafl! enough 
to labour uuder the eyes of Titian himself in reproducing the 
works of that great muster. Colour was born of itself under 
his graver by the breadth, the freedom, the swelling or 
attenuation of the lines, or some strongly marked touch, or 
by able distribution of the light. Then otune Augustino 


Cairachi, who, surpassing Cornelius Cort, whose pupil he was, 
executed real pictures with the graver, principally tlie “ Virgin 
appealing to St. Jerome," alter Tintoretto, an ailmirable 
work, the proofs of which are now Nery .«icarce, and which 
would almost lead us to believe that engraving had even then 
reached its limits. Augustino was, however, an exception,.' 
If painting couhl ever inspire engravers with- a taste ' for 
richness of tone and finish, it would be the painting of tho 
Venetian colourists, Giorgione, the Palmi, Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Veronese; and it must nevertheless be aeknowdedged 
that in the engravings which >vere made of them, the promi- 
nent characteristics of these great masters were not preserved. 
The air and expression of the head wore? no doubt faithfully 
rendered, but the general . effect of the picture was lost; that 
is to say, llie effect produced by the relation of tones and the 
distribution of light and dark colours. The time was not yet 
come in which the Wostermanns and the Bolswcrts, inspired 
by tho genius of Rubens, invented a complete gamut of hues 
between pure white and extreme black. 

It was reserved for Rubens .to give engraving its lust and 
greatest impulse. This extraordinary man, of whom it might 
so timly be said that nihil tctiyil qmd non ornai'H^ and who 
seemed to display equal ability in all branches of art, per- 
sonally directed the labour of Pontius Wostermann, the two 
Bolswerts, Witduek, Peter de Jode, and taught them tli.it 
proper colour contributes to the general effect of tho chiaro- 
scuro, because a light colour carries with it a mass of light, 
a dark colour a mass of shade. He taught them that they 
should not neglect local tone, which in his own paintings 
always played so prominent a pavt. He shewed them, for 
instance, that Naples yellow, being a lighter colour than 
cinnabar, should ba rendered in the engraving by a high stage 
of white. From this arose the colourist engravers, and a 
complete revolution in the art Pontius and Wostermann 
became warmer and more brilliant, and instead of showing 
outlines by a stroke merely, they merged them in the sur- 
rounding objects. Sometimes they revealed the colour by 
scattering here and there large lights, and at others by vigorous 
and bold lines. Sometimes, even, when the graver wi ought iu 
obcdiem'C to strong feeling, it imitated the picturetiquenoMs of 
etching. Bolswert was passionately fond of paintiug, and 
followed all the movements of the muscles, the form of the 
bones, and varied folds of drapery, As soon as tho unbroken 
line became unsuitable, he substituted rough fragments of 
lines, and rows of dots and points; and by degrees, as he 
became more and more • inspired by the fire of his model, 
he tarnished his work without hesitation, confused ii, and 
made it contradictory by bold, firm touches, always intent 
not upon the graces of the burin, but tho beauUts of the 
plate. 

The art had not yet reached its perfection, when, and in 
Germany above all, it began to manifest symptoms of decline. 
Henry Goltzius, an engrave/ of great talent, would have 
carried it to perfection, if perfection had consisted iu the 
dexterous management of the burin. What boldness, what 
lightness, and yet what energy there was*in.his style ! T 'nfor- 
tunatcly, however, his exploits in the Use of the graver led 
him to neglect more important natters* gPe was a man- 
nered imitator of Michael Angelo, sufiiciently skilicd in 
anatomy, but too fond of showing it, and being devoid of taste 
he gives to all the painters whom lie copies his own stiff and 
barbarous style. He could never bring himself to represent 
the drawing, style, and expression of the painting he w'lis 
reproducing, lie forgot the character of tho original, and 
became intent only upon showing his own dexterity. This 
great master— -for great master undoubtedly be was, but he 
set a very bed example— had taken the mechanism of art for 
art itself, John MuUcr, liis pupil, carried the audacity of 
engraving to the highest degree, and at the same time the , 
great defect of long parallel Une$. Lucas Kiliaii, agreeable in 
his little .works, exhibiu the same Vtuiity and the same defect-s 
ill his larger tmeHj Thesa two artists, fulhjwing the example , 
of their master, ofter^ employ but a single cutting, and 
gives their works in agreeable transparency ; but as $0C^, 
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theijr cross their lines, their manner becomes intolerable ; their 
squares and lozenges, in place of indicating tlie flatness of 
flesh, resemble a piece of netwoik thrown carelessly upon the 
plate, and each figure enveloped in it. 

The example of Goltzius, Muller, Kilian, and Mathan was 
not without influence, and gave force to the tendency towards 
exaggeration which began to prevail in all the arts. In the 
seventeenth century the process acquired an extraordinary 
and excessive importance. Engraving became a separate and 


several excellent compositions. The ‘‘Holy Face,” which he 
produced by means of a single line commencing at the end of 
the nose, is a unique specimen of his style, upon which some 
have bestowed too great a degree of admiration, and others 
too great a degree of depreciation ; but which, in any case, 
fatigues the sight and leads the way to faults for which others 
could not make amends, as Mellan did, by excellent drawing and 
deep feeling. Schools of engraving began about this time to 
be opened, which rapidly degenerated into mere mechanical 
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independent b^ch ol art, iu own beauUe., iu own 

oMupied iteelf. It now seemed a, if the engravers were tired 
^ ^reading oth^ hme, and nol^ aspired to acquire some 

oddities, the tricks of 
Si’sd fn “ v“"' Claude MeJl«i. who 

aepth , but who, nevertheless, was able by thU to produce 


workshops, in which all the precepts taught and the rules 
laid down were arbitrary and often ridiculous. Our space will 
not pfiimit^us to enter into them. 

All the artiste did not, however, fall into this dry routine 
system. Jolui Morin, the pupil of Philip de Champagne, 
reproduc<^d ^nll those austere, bold, and energetic por'i* 
trfitili nf the lansenists, which his master had painted with a 
IboM, and irregular point, but, nevertheless, singularly 
expressive. Flesh, above all, ho rendered with a UvelinesS| 
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relief; and forcet not to be found anywhere except perhapt in 
Vandyke's' etchings. Jonas Suydorhoef, also, neglecting the 
cold regularity of lines, and occupied solely with painting his 
engravings, if we may use the expression, scratched and 
nibbled his plates, and reproduced the impastments and proud 
retouched lights of Rembrandt, the free manner of Huls, the 
touch of Ostade; whilst another artist, also superior to 
acquired rules, Wenceslaus Hollar, imitated with the fire point 
of the burin and with etching, splendid plates much sought 
after by amateurs, and the finest of which represent churches, 


skilful and bold style which has since made his works classU 
cal. He was a man of genius, possessing in the highest 
degree both ability in drawing and skill in cutting, the art 
and the dexterity of hand ; he expresses in different ways the 
various beauties of Raphael, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Cor- 
reggio, of Philip de Champagne, of Guido, of Lebrun, and of 
Jouvenet, and from the manner in which he translates the 
qualities of these great masters, one would imagine that he 
possessed them himself. What a fine time for engravers! 
While Rembrandt shut himself up in his studio, there to 
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landscapes, animals, furs, — for instance, “Antwerp 

Cathedral,'* “ Westminster Abbey,” “Hunting,” “Fishing,” 
after Barlowe, “The Dead Mole.” “The Hare,” “Ike 
Muffs.*’ 

The seventeenth century was a brilliant era in the history 
of engraving. In it Cornelius Bloemart displayed talent 
previously unknown in managing the insensible transition 
from strong light ^ to deep shade, and varying the tones 
according to the distance of the plana. In it Gerard Edelinck , 
invited to France by the great Colbert, taught there that 


dream over his mysterious and fantastic etchings,' and while 
Prince Rupert, the nephew of Charles I., made his debut in 
the manipulation of the mezzotinto, of which it might be 
said he was the second inventor, copper-plato engraving pur- 
sued its slow and solemn march. Kanteuil, with a correct, 
ingenious, and delicate hand, gave a second life to the portraits 
of all the great men of that great age-made intellect, benevo- 
lence, and dignity shine out through their eyes— made their 
mouths breathe an<|^ smile, folded their collars neatly, ai^d 
curled their fiowing hair, Masson renewing, and even gobg 
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beyond the fancier of Goltziua, gave his burin capricious and 
einguUir but expressive movements. Curnelius Wischer, 
though difTering ho widely from Edelinck, disputes the first 
rank with him; the Audrans produced masterpieces of art. 
One of them, (icrard, copied both on coppor-plate with the 
biirin and in etching, the splendid “ Battles of Alexander by 
Lebrun, and with so much skill as to make us sometimes doubt 
whether the painter’s or the engraver’s art was the greater. 

It was not until a comparatively late period that the art 
began to ilourish in England. The first oigravings worthy of 
note which appeared in this country were those which accom- 
panied an edition of “ Vesaluris’s Anatomy,” about the 
year ISfo, which were engraved by Thomas Gemimus. They 
were, as might be expected, full of defects, but W'O can 
readily overlook these in consideration of its being a first 
ntteinpt. U'he art was greatly patronised by Achbiibop 
Barker, in the reign of Elizabeth, who constantly employed a 
painter and two engravers in his palace at liambeth. One of 
the latter. Remigius Hogenbergh, engraved his head twice, 
and tliis is said to have been the first attempt at copper- 
plate engraving ever made in England, He was followed by 
Christopher Caxton, who undertook to make a complete sot of 
maps of the counties of England and Wales; he engraved 
many of the plates himself, and they were the first set of county 
maps ever seen in England. But for nearly a hundred years 
after this, coppcr-platc engraving made no advance, but retained 
all its original coarseness and timplicity. Reginald Elatriche, 
who lived at the close of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, seems to have introduced a 
little more neatness of finh-h into his works than his pre- 
doccHsors, but none of them over displayed a particle of taste. 
The art received another impulse in advance from foreigners — 
the family of the Basses, from Utrecht, w-ho settled in 
England early in the seventeenth century. Simon de Basso 
was a man of literary tastes, and displayed indomitable 
industry. His labours formed the commencement of a new 
era. The} displayed great neatness, clearness, and judgment, 
and were ably followed up by his sons, Crispin, William, and 
Simon, as well as by his daughter Magdalen. The native 
artists of his day W'cre all below mediocrity, and limited them- 
selves to maps, cuts, and small portraits for books. 

The first English engraver of note was John Payne, a pupil 
of Simon dc Basse. IIo possessed great talents, as his works 
testify ; but they are not numerous, as ho led an irregular 
life and died early. The principal arc froniispujces and other 
book-cuts and xjortrajts ; he also executed a variety of other 
objects,™-land8capes, animals, flow'cra, fruits, birds; but 
several of his portraits arc very fine, and by far the bt st of 
his w^orks ; these he executed entirely with the graver, and in 
a fine style, and they have a very pleasing cfTeet, He 
also engraved a large print of a ship, called the “Royal Sove- 
reign,” on two plates, wiiich, when joined, W'ero three feet 
long by two feet two inches high. He died about the 
year 1048. 

(fiiarlos I. was the first English monarch who was sulli- 
ciently alive tO' tho beauty of engraving to appoint an en- 
graver royal, and Robert Vander Voerst was the man on 
wiioin the honour was conferred . He engraved a portrait of tho 
king's sister, and % plate from a picture painted by Vandyke, 
to supply the place el one ot Titian’s “ Caesars,” whicli 
by some accident had been lost oi destroyed. He handled 
his graver in a bold, fine, and commanding style. Tho 
style of Vcstennaim, a rival and coiitemxiorary of Voest, 
exhibits, how'ever, more uirtful finishing and painter-like 
feeling, and must on the ivhulo be allowed to be superior to 
that of his rival, lb- not only Iran 'dated, but may be said to 
have stvrc< typed the great works of Rubens and Vandyke. 
His ctcldngs, in partk-ular, were e xcellent. 

‘Fdithonie is the next English engraver who merits out 
attention. He was a man of greia genius, and being obliged 
to leave England during the civil w^ar, ho went to Paris, 
where he derived great ad vantage fiorn the instructions of 
^Hntouil; and on his return to his native mintryj he ex- 
ecuted a great numlHjr Of portraits, and several historical 


subjects, in an excellent manner. He worked almost entirely 
with the graver. In the early part of his life ho imitated tho 
Dutch and Flemish manner ; but on his return from France 
he greatly improved it. His best portraits ore admirable, and 
are finished in a fine but delicate style, -ndth xniujh force of 
colour. His drawing of the human figure is by no means 
correct, nor in good taste ; but as he dedicated so much of his 
time to portraits, the few historical works he has left are not 
fair specimens of his talents. His portraits are numerous, 
but not of equal merit ; his best ones are very valuable. 

He was followed by Robert AVhite, who was born in l^on- 
don in 104/5. Besides many portraits on vellum in black-lead, 
in which he was very successful, he has left many engravings 
df portraits, frontispieces, and book-decorations. IIis portraits 
are excellent, as they are all strong likenesses ; but his 
engraving was far inferior. He had a son also an engraver, 
W'hoso works display a good deal of merit, but nothing very 
striking. The palm was again destined to be carried off by 
a foreigner, Sir Nicholas Dorigny, a native of Franco, but 
educated in art at Rome. He there became known to several 
English noblemen and gentlemen, who persuaded him to come 
to England. On his arrival, he undertook to engrave the 
Cartoons, and presented two splendid sets of prints to George 1. 
After having completed this great work, his sight began to 
grow dim, and he returned to France, where he w^as ele cted a 
member of the Academy, and died at the advaiuctl ag(' of 
eighty-nine. In copying RuphaeTs forms he has often lost 
much of their exquisite grace and chastencss, and bas ren- 
dered the expression of tlie heads coarsely ; yet there is 
a manly energy and freedom in his style bridled by simyihciiy : 
his shadows are full-toned, clear, and rich ; the lint's are ofieji 
conducted over his draperies with great freedom and eleganct', 
of which th** figure of “ St. Paul Preaching at Athens” is a 
good example ; as also the same ajiostle in the cartoon of 
“Elymas, the Sorcerer, struck blind.” 

Vivares must be considered the founder of the EngUsh 
school of landscape engraving. Ho was a native of France, 
and learned the principles of his art from Chatt lain, in Lon- 
don ; but, being a man of great genius, he improved on the 
style of his. meister. He was followed by Wotdlett in the 
same* department, whose works w'cre modtds in beauty of 
execution and of stylo for landscape, Like Vivares, he earned 
his plates a considerable way with the point, and gave them 
the necessary depth with the graver, toucliing them up in the 
more delicate parts with the dry point. His works have all 
the delicacy and clearness of the French musters, with all 
the spirit and ta«te of Vivares. He likewise executed Keveral 
historical jdates and portraits with great success. His chief 
w’orks are the large landscapes w'hich he has engraved fjoin 
R. Wilson and others ; tho death of General Wolfe, after 
West. 

The next remarkable engraver wx» have to mention is Su' 
Robert Btrange. He is greatly admired for the breadth of 
his rlfett, and the beauty of his execution ; but his great ex- 
cellency is the delicacy and softness of his female flesh. In 
this last he has seldom been equalled, 'and never surpassed, by 
any otlier master, as his engravings from the works of 'Titian, 
(juido, Corregio, and other painters of tho Italian school, 
sufficiently show ; but his drawing U extremely incorrect. 

Wc shall pass over many junior celebrities and hurry on to 
Hogarth, wdioso works exliibit a walk of art untrodden before 
him by any. He made engraving an instrument of high moral 
teaching, and a vehicle for the keenest satire and the most 
brilliant humour. His execution was unrivalled for what it 
professed to be. Having on a former occasion spoken of him 
at considerable hngih, we shall not now dwell upon him 
any further, Bince his time innumerable artists of the highest 
taltnts have appeared in every branch of engraving. 

Som<" years ago a machine was invented by Mr. Lowry, of 
London, to facilitate the engraving of parallel lines. It has 
siucu undergone considerable improvement, and is now em-r 
ployed in most engravings, p^ticularly in tlio sky, water, and 
the grohitectural parts. Wherever parallel lities are required, 
whether straight or circular, it oxccutes them with elegance, 
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accuracy, and facility. The efforts of copper*j)late engravers, 
in more recent times, have chiefly been directed to the illus- 
trations for bopks ; steel having generally taken its place for 
all larger and more important works, owing to its greater 
durability. 

In the yair 17S5, Alderman Boydell conceived the idea of 
('stablishing a Shakspearo Gallery, in London, for the exhi- 
bition of works of art, upon a grand scale. Designs were 
opened up to competition, a prize of one hundred guineas 
being offered for all accepted by the committee. They were 
I^ainted by some of the most eminent artists of tho day. The 
first engravers in England were employed to transfer them to 
copper; amongst others, 8harpe, Bartolozzi, Earlom, Shaw, 
Simon, Middimann, Watson, Tyttler, Wilson, and many 
otherjs. I’robahly no plates ever had the same pains bestowed 
upon them. As much os five years was expended upon a 
single plate, and proof impressions were taken at every stage 
of the work for the subscribers. It was not completed till 
180;i, a period of twenty years from its commencement. 

Erance has always been celebrated for her triumphs in this 
branch of engraving. The precision of copper-plate has 
ahvays suited the character of French art better than tho 
vagueness of dot engraving. During the eighteenth century 
the burin bore the sway, but there w'as always much to be 
<lcsir('d in the drawing. The influence of David and Ilcgnault, 
however, caused greater attention to bo bestowed upon it, and 
its ( Ifocts >verc soon perceived in engraving. The imperial 
epocli was remarkable for the extreme purity of style. It 
was at this pt'ri«)d that . Bervic executed those celebrated 
engravings known as the Education of Achilles” and 
“ Dejanira,” and classical engraving was restored to the post 
of honour. To all the jirocoBBCs of the revolutionary period, 
to the fine point of Duplessis-Bertaux, to the stippling of 
C'oRsia, and the aqua-linta wdiich popularised the fine carica- 
tures ot Kiul Veniet, succeeded iho perfecti<in of the academia 
lines, renewed frotn Edelinck, and Dreiiet, and Polly, Ihe 
breast of the Centaur, by Nesaey, was copied by Bervic, the 
antlior of the “ Laocoon " by means of very curious and 
delicalo labours, wdiich plcfise the eye b)'' their elegance and 
tlnir symmetry, as well as by the skill which displays 
throughout the flatnesses of the flesh and tho presence of the 
bones and sinews. >Such excellence in the mcehanical por- 
tion of the process was never before exhibited in combination 
with so much refined Iceling. 

d'lie triumphs of the graver continued under the Restora- 
tion ; at one time they were slightly interrupted by the 
moxemeut known ns Jiomantiewn, The Shipwreck of the 
Meilusa” was engraved in the dotted style by Ileynolds, and 
soon after the “ Patrol of Smyrna ” revived the recollection 
of Uemtuandt ; but the methods of this great master were far 
sooner learnt and uiuleT8ioo<l than his genius. Innovations, 
variutions, expeditious modcsi and plans became all the rage, 
but, nevertlieless the tradition of the old masters was upheld 
by Dtsnoyer, Tardieu, and Kiehomnic. The first applying 
himself to Kiiphael, translated him with great feeling in the 
“ Belle Jardinioie tho second raised himself to the rank of 
master by his fine portrait of the Earl of Arundel, after 
Vandyke, and by the *' Communion ol St. Jerome,*' in which 
ho preserved all the power and expression of Domenichino ; 
and the third had courage to measure himself against Edc- 
liuck in his rendering of on© of Raphaers chef mitre. 

After this rapid historical sketch, it may not be amiss to 
give a short Outlino of the obsvrvations which professors* 
books, and academies have made the code of engravers# 

Gi^nerally the btwin should follow in its course the hollows 
and the cavities of muscles and folds, and widen the cutting 
as it approaches the light, and narrow them as it enters 
the sliade, and finish the outlines without hardness. The 
various scries of lines should be in union, although each 
object should be treated in its own style. It often hap- 
pens, for example, that the lino which is first in an open space 
may serve in returning to form the second, whet> in place of 
developing the muscle or fold, the engraver has only to 
strengthen the tone. He must neither indulge in odd and 


capricious turnings, nor adhere too closely to straightness of 
line^ which though doubtless easier to jpake, has always a 
stiff and monotonous aspect. 

With regard to draperies, care must be taken to distinguish 
them by the nature of the manipulation ; in engraving linen, 
for example, it should be closer and more delicate than in the 
case of other cloths, and iii most ceases should be made by a 
single line ; white cloth by two lines only, and wdth a breadth 
proportioned to the texture of the material ; in shining 
substances, such as silk, the wairk shcnihl be straighter, 
and the folds shotild be imitated by abrupt breaks, and also 
by an interline, slipped into tho intervals of tho main lines ; 
woollen and silk velvet with an interline also, but with the 
principal lines strongly marked, and the sec^d lighter, but 
still well sustained. The interline, which answers the purpose 
of producing a shining appearance so well, may also be c ni- 
ploycd with success in rendering metals, gold and silver vases, 
and armour and weapons of polished steel. 

In architecture the lines must obey the laws of perspective 
and help to create the necessary optical illusion ; that is, the 
lines which cover receding or diminishing objects must con- 
centrate in the point of view ; they must conform also to the 
direction in wliich the objects present the greatest dimensions. 
Entire columns, for example, arc; engraved by perpendicular 
lines, to avoid the discord which would arise between the 
lines of the capital and those of tho base. In sculpture 
care must be taken not to do too much. The work 
should be light, and appear reflected, as white mai’ble 
and stone always does. There should be no point of light 
placed in the pupil of the eye; and tho hair should not 
be represented, as in nature, in detached fibres, but in a 
mass. Tiandscape should be commenced by careful and dis- 
creet etching, so that, when giving it the finishing touches, 
the coarseness may be removed Aviihout totally destroying, in 
every place, the picturesque roughness. In earth, walb’, 
trunks of trees, mountains, and rocks, the lines should be 
broken, interrupted abruptly, trembling, and should cross 
almost at right angles, to imitate the cold smoothness of the 
rocks ; aq^ should have a nibbled appearance, to imitate the 
rugosit'*' of bark, and the inequalities of the ground or walls. 
The intervening air must also be taken into considerarion, 
and allowance made for its influence b)r making objects close 
to the horizon very soft and delicate ; and the aerial perspective 
found in the painting or drawing should be reproduced. 

Water, if calm, should bo represented by right lines parallel 
with the horizon, and with light iiiterlines, and some breaks, 
which express very well the glitter and polish of the surface. 
By perpendicular ’seconds, the form of objects reflected in the 
water, and overhanging its banks, may be rendered, takmg 
care to make their shape* apparent, and to mark their relative 
distance from the spectator. If they arc trees, their form can 
be best produced by a light outline, particularly if^the waifer is 
quite clear. When tho waters are agitated like the weaves of 
the sea, the principal lines should be like the movement of 
the wave, and the interlines should be lozenge- shaped, as they 
best express the transparency of fluids, In cascades or water- 
' falls, the lines should follow the course of the fall, with inter- 
lines, and a good deal of abruptness in the lights. CJoUds are 
rendered by horizontal lines ; if they are those light, hanging 
vapours that lose themselves insensibly in the blue of the sky, 
care must be taken that the line, instead of forming a distinct 
edge all round ihc cloud, should Verge towards the extremity, 
and disappear there gradually, tf the clouds are tempes- 
tuous, murky, atld agitated, the graver should give itself up to 
their forms without reserve, thef crossings of the lines should, 
be made lozcngc-shapcd, because this gives transparency and 
an appearance of motion ; but the first should in every case be 
more prominent than the second. The lines must not be too 
wavy, because they give the cloud the appearance oi a ficece 
of wool or a bundle of tow. The blue of the sky is rendered 
by stra’ght, horizontal lines. 

Care must bft taken to engrave the flesh of women and 
children difibrent feot^ that of men, and to make the first pwt 
of the work close imd thick, sc as to represent the softness ‘ 
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delicacy of their Bkin. The square which expresaes hardness t^at the thickness of the coating of wax deceives, from some 

must he avoided, as glso the lozenge. In general, flesji should cause or other, it sometimes happens that when the plate is 

be produced by dots ; that of men by long dots, such as are duly bitten, in spite of all the regularity observed, they con 

put at the end of lines or lozenges, intermingled with round out badly arranged, and if any attempt be made to set the 
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dots, and that of wo^n with round dots, prepared by etching* right with the graver, the flesh will appear as it covered with 
in order to avoid that rough labour produced by elongated some , cutaneous eruption.*' When the aquafortis produces 
dots. “The dots," says Abraham Bosse, “should. be ar- them In th^ right place, however, and they are afterwards 
ranged like bricks in a wall ; above all, great or^er and regu- ndngledvWith the long dots produced by the burin, tlm effect is 
l^ty should be observed in disposing them, for whether it Is encelknt« 
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AVb do not know whether Vandyck lent* his personages any 
of that dignity w-hith he possessed 'in so large a degree him- 



•c^lf { but on seeing the portrait of Adrian Brauwor, which he 
hna left u«* we can hardly fancy that a man with such a, lordly 
air* who cWd twirl his moustache so haughtily, and fold hia 
Von. I. 


cloak .<) gracefully, could have been the painter hf sottish 
poci^a/us. debauchees, and low players, Tt must be confessed, 
that if the portrait Ir* not flattering, the pointer hasi'uot 
given us any means of forming an idea of' his personal ^pphar- 
anco from the figures ho drew. But, unfortunately, it' M Only 
too true that his own habits were exactly those whh^ix he 
was fond of depicting, that he lived a drunkai'd, and died in 
an hospital, and that he w^as one of those prodigals wlio liever 
think of returning, but to whom pardon is grijhted^ 'peoause 
they have loved painting not wisely-but well. * , / 

Iloubraken has'recounlcd Brauwer’s life in sitch,a ivay as 
to sirrroun’d him wfllh interest, ond make a full '’^«|fcy Uf the 
accuracy and depth .^of his own information. ' A: latter of 
Nicholas Inx, burgomaster, cjuoted 

that Brouw^er was born -at Haarlem, and h<:tt ht''^y’^iierde 
as stated by CorncUus-dc Bie,'the by 

M. de Piles. He belonged to a poor family, 
of a natural genn’iS which his parents', were 
hy education. Chance, how'ever, bwk^Ht 
mother was milliner anXl .dressmaker fOr Ae of 

the neighboixrhood. Her son sketehejd ifer the 

flowers, fruit, birds, and other little/ 
embroidered on the collars, caps^.&o^i 'A 
able reputation, Francis pn^vday 'by their 

little shop, and saw little >Bra^Wer 4^lglilhg; '^ds1^ 
the case and taste which in and 

asked him whether he w'oufd like to be a painter. The boy 
said he should, if his mother wordd allow him. The latter con- 
sented, but only on condition that hit|| master should support 
him until he was able' to support himself. 

* Hals agreed, took the boy home with him, and installed him 
in hie studio, but kept his promises very badly, Perceivmg 
very SPon tho iji^dvautage he might derive from talent display** 
ing so 'mnuh fijjaedpmft and originality m that of ’Brauwor*. ^ 
separated ^im , other pupils, and «jhut him Up'iiji 
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little garret, where ho made him work from morning till 
liight without rest or r(‘laxation, and gave him barely food 
enongij to keep )iim alive. Adrian’s disappearance, however, 
awakt eed the curiosity of his fclloti'-studentll, who seized an 
opp^>rtu!iity affor'ied them )jy their master’s absence to pay a 
vhii to the prisoner. They ascended to the garret in terror, 
and, I'v pecpnig in tlirotigh a little "window, were able to dis- 
coA cr that he wa?. cxeetiting very good pictures. One of them 
proj)ose(l to h’tn to ])aint “ 'Fhe Five Senses,” at two-pj?nco 
('uth. Tiiauwer accordingly (‘ompleted a sketch, in which the 
subject, Ijiic as it was, Avas tieatcd in a manner entirely new, 
for h( had never seen it from any otlier hand, and yet with 
preat simplicity. Another ordered “ The Twelve Months of 
tlie Year,” also for t\vo*pence each, but promising at the same 
time to ini'iease the sum if he would work out his sketches, 

3 i, W8^ a piece of rare good fortune for the poor recluse thus 
to liiid employment for such leisure moments as he was 
able t o snatch witliout awakening the suspicions of his master, 
liui Hals Jind Ins Avorthy spouse, avIuj W'as, if possible, still 
more niggavvlly and Imrddu'aYlcd than biraself, soon began to 
pcTeei\(‘ a falling otf in the amount of IJrauANcFs labours, mid 
S('L a watch on him; so that he Avas comindled to fag away 
without ceasing, and, by way of punishment for past remiss- 
noss, they diminished his rations. Ilapfiily it is Avitli boys as 
with young liidies in love, if you want to giA'e cunning and 
atldress to the simplest or most stolid, you have only to shut 
them up. So lhauwer began to plan an escape. But here wo 
shall let his biograjhcr Heseanips tell the talc ; - 

“ llo escaped, and ran tlfroUgh the whole town, without 
knowing where he should go, or whal he should do. Ho at 
last went into a buker> shop, and laid in a store of ginger- 
bread, sufticient to last him the whole day, and ensconced 
himself under the organ 'Case of the Great Chui'ch. Whilst 
he was I'umiiiating on hie posilion and prospects, lie -was 
reeoguised by a j)ass('r-by, who frequented liis mdst(*r’s house, 
and who readily guessed lunv matters stood from Braiwer’s 
forlorn aspect. He inquired what ailed him; Brauwer, A\ith 
his usual fraiikiu'Sh, lecounti d oveiything that had happened, 
dwelling at length uium the covetouHiiess o< Hals and his wife, 
who, not coJilLiit Avilli till! profit they drcAv from his lahoui', 
were letting him die of hunger and nakedness. The pallid 
looks and tire rags of t\o nanatfir corroborated his statenieiitH, 
and iiiteres U‘d his hearer to such a degree, that lie took liim 
back to hio master, and promised him that he should receive 
better treatment in future.” 

The remonstrances of kis new friend were not without tlicir 
ellecl. He experienced more kindness, and was rigged out in 
a ticiv suit ot second-hand clotlics. He iioaa' set to work wuth 
renew^ed vigoui, but still for liis master’s benefit, wdio sold liifi 
little paintings ot a liigh prici', pretending they were the 
productions of a foreign but unknown painter, and tiius 
stimulating the curiosity of the amateurs,. BrauAvtr, inspired 
with new >igimr by his good clotin.s and good food, gave full 
ven; to the in^nraiioim of a talent .of whicli lie alone wais 
ignorant, but wliich Avas abeady making a good deal of iioi.se out 
of doors. Amongst his fcUow-studcnts oiio destined after- 
wards to bci a great painti r, A diian V an Ostade, Avho was better 
able ilian the otheis.to appreciate Brauwer genius, and the 
delicacy, warmth and luirmony displayed in his wmrks. Ostade 
wus indignant at the Hals’ conduct, and told Brauwer that he 
was a tool not break loose from bis serv it mb' ; tlmt he was 
talented enough to live by his art, and draw from it, not profit 
only, but honour; that with a very little energy lie might 
regain his liberiy and make a nume foi himself; -md advised 
him to go to A uisterdam and seek his furtune, where, as he 
was credibly infoned, hie ]auutmgs .alroudv sold at a hiah 
price. Bre.uwor was easily persuaded, e..ciqK'd a second linTc 
and made his Vay to AmBterdam, where lie liad no friends 
relatives, or any recommRidation whatsoever. On hi^ arrival! 
lus good gemus led hint to the i rench (Jrowm Inn, kept by a 
certain Van ISummoren, who Imd ju-actised paiTitmg in his 
3'outh, and whose Non, Henry Sommexen, executed v^y good 
hmdsciipcB and llowcr-piecOs. He could not have t\\U^ mto 
oeit’u hands. 


Our young vagabond, finding tfie cookery of tbe French 
Cf'SiAvn better than that of Madame Hals, took heart> and open- 
ing hi.N haversack, took out his colours, and sketched some 
pieces which astonished his hosts, and induced them to make 
him a present of a line copper-plate, ujxon which lie was to 
display all the talent of wdi^ch he wants capable. He accord- 
ingly painted a gambling quarrel between some peasants and 
soldiers — representing tlie tables overturned, the cards scat- 
tered on the ground, the player.s throwing pots of beer at one 
another’s heads ; qne of w’hom, badly Avounde'd, lies foaming 
with rage upon the fioor, half- dead, half-drunk. The picture 
was full of nerve, and executed in a Avarm tone, with great 
vivacity in the figures and truth of expression. He Avas at 
once recognised as the “foreign artist” of Avhom Hals had 
boasted so much. M . du Vermandois, a distinguished amateur, 
gave him no loss than ten pounds fi^r this work as soon as ho 
saw it. Brauwer could hardly believe his eyes -he Avho had 
begun by two-pence each picture ! He took the money, lay 
dowoi on his bed, and kicked and rolled for joy. After a little, 
he jumped up and ran out without saying a word. It Avas 
GAident that so much Avcaltli was burdensome to him, and that 
he Avas already longing to see the end of it. At the end of 
nine clays he re-app(‘arcd, singing and laughing, and Avhen 
asked what he had done Avith his money, exclaimed, “ God be 
praised, 1 have gut rid of it!” 

This anecdote alone portrays BrauAvor's character to the life. 
His rude apprenticeship in lials’ garret, as well as the ardour 
ot his oAvu teniperament, made him prone to tlie free enjoy- 
ment of life. Fainting was in reality but a secondary pa.s- 
bii>u Avitli him. Bis cliief aim was, to eat, drink, and be 
merry— we were going to say, his chief talent, for it Avas from 
this sort ot life that hi drew his inspirations, being able to 
Iiaint diunkards all the better from being constantly in tlunr 
society. His studio Avas tbe Avoikshop Avliieh he made the 
scene of “ The Gamblers' (Quarrels,” and tbe furniture of 
W'hich consisted of a catk on which the cIoavuih have ju.st 
throAvn doAV'ii the four aeus, a broom, a kettle, Avhicb tbe ligiit 
fills Avitli golden hues, and a bucket turned upside down, and 
upon it the smokcTs’ cliafing-dish, Avithout reckoning the 
burdin leaning against the* wall, as we always see it in Teniers' 
pictures. It was from this loealiry, when hurassi'd by his land- 
lady for payment of h(*r bill, that he sent hi.N paintings for .sale to 
l^he amateurs. If they did not bring the price he expected for 
them, ho burnt them, and set to wmrk anew upon others, upon 
Avhich he bestowed more care, till at lasjt ho got Avhat ho 
wmnted. 

There is no species of ixkaaantry or facotiouaness that thc' 
Flemish or Dutch biographSs have not attributed toBruuAvvr. 
Cornelius do Ble states, that having been plundered bv pirates 
on tlie coast of Holland, ho bethougla himself of getting a 
coat made of coarse broAvai holland, and on it painted fioAvers 
and foliage in imitation of Indiiin shawls. Having then given 
it a shining appearance with gum or varnish, he walked about 
the streets, attracting great attention from the ladies, who 
were in raptures with liis costume, and An'cre intiuiring on all 
sides whero they could procure this new stuff. He then AU'ent 
in the evening to thc theatre, and at the close of the piece 
managed to mount upon the stage, Andiorc he walked up and 
down with a wet sponge in Ids hand, calling upon the audience 
to examine the materhd of his coal, of which he said, he w^as 
the sole maker, and carried the only piece in the world upon 
hk back. Then, to the great ostoniwlimcnt of the pit, he 
rubbed off’ the painting with his sponge, and revealed the 
calico in its native coarseness, declaring it to be an emblem of 
human life, upon Aiv^hieh one should place tw little value' as 
upon the wretched garment which a moment before had 
appeared so costly and beautiful. Tliis “pointing of the 
moral,’* otherwise commonplace enough, was performed by 
him with a b^ettcr grace upon another occasion. Some of his 
rela^ves invited him to a wedding, evidently, a.s he believed, 
because he had just got a now and very showy velvet coat. 
At dihner lie took some of the greasiest and tluckest sauce on 
thp table, and smeared the coat with it, saying that the velvet 
had a right to thc good cheer, inasmuch as it was the velvet 
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which was invited, He then threw it into the fire, and went 
back to the tavern^for his old rags, 

James Houbraken, who ably engraved the portraits which 
filustrate his father's ** Lives of the Painters,” conceived the 
idea of placing a monkey beside Braiiwer's portrait, to express 
that buffoon humour which, fur from diminishing as age 
advanced, in Brauwer's ease only increased and became more 
repulsive. In fact, W'hat in the child might be called drolleries, 
in the man were nothing but gross lomfoolerics, which smelt of 
the places frequented hy their author. Happily, Brauwer, 
during his lifetime, achieved better things than pasquinades 
and farces, and has rendered his name immortal by some 
masterpieces of expression, touch, and colouring, to which tho 
graver of Visscher has lent new life. Their scarcity, too, has 
onhanct'd their value. What nerve, what life, and what 
accuraiiy of obaervatiotl do they not display! Nowhere else, 
save in the reality, do wo find’ those grimaces, those red and 
bloated * faces, that coarso merriment of tatterdemalions, and 
tliose indescribable attitudes and postures of beastly^runken- 
noss. What imagination could conjure merely up by guess 
those physiognomies of the gamblers — the ’winner singing 
Avith all his might, the crest-fallen Ausage of his antagonist, 
and tho bumpers which the spectators are cngulphing in their 
huge throats in honour of the occasion ? No one hut an hahitu^ 
ot taverns could have risen to the height, or rather descended 
to the lowness, of scenoH like these. In wine BrauAver found 
the truth of his sketches.— L?, mno 

It would, doubtless, have been far better for such a painter 
if his life were wholly unknown to us, and nothing remained of 
him except these admirable little W'orks, which might lead us 
only to suspect his taste for carousal. But it would seem as 
if history had a predilection for scandal, if wo may judge from 
the i oin))lacency Avdth which she records all the follies and 
AV('!iknesses of her heroes, while she is silent regarding so 
many charming artists who needed nothing but the of a 
great \ice to make them famous, and hand down their names 
to posterity. Brauwer liATd at Amsterdam until, having 
earned a f^J’cat detd, bui spent more, he had to fly from liis 
creditor.*.. He took tlic road to AntAA'crp ; but a.s he Avas not 
HO AAa 11 verserl in the current politic^s of the day as in the gossip 
(){' the tap- room, ho Avas imprudent enough to jjrcscut himself 
at the getes of tho town without a pas.sport from the States 
(1 mci id, AAdiieh Avere then at Avar Avith Spain. IJ c was arrested ’ 
as a s]))', and imprisoned in the citadel. He there met Avith 
thc' I)ttkc of Areniberg, also a prisoner by order of the King of 
Spii in. Tiiking him for tho gOA'crnor of the place, ho recounted 
to him, Avith tears in his eyes, all tho misfortunes Avhich had 
bi'fallen him, and assured him most solemnly that he w^as 
raeiely a painter, who had come to AntAverp to make us<' of 
his talents, and oiforcd to prove his statements if he were 
furnjshed with a palette and brushes. The duke immedi- 
at('^ sent a message to Bubens, asking him to forAA'ard the 
articles; and tho latter forthwith sent back canvas, colours, 
and i‘verything that was necessary. In the meantime, some 
Spani.sli soldiers had set themselves down to .play at cards in 
th(‘ courtyard in front of the painter's window. BrauAver took 
them for the subject of his picture, and painted the group 
with extraordinary truth, exhibiting tho minutest traits of 
character, attitude, and physiognomy in each. Behind them 
appeared an old soldier seated on his haunches, and Avatt'hing 
the game. His face was striking and original, and between 
his lialf-open Ups appeared the only two teeth that were left 
him. The artist had never, succ jcded so well *diad never dis- 
played so nnich Iko and vigour. As soon as tho duk<' saw the; 
picture, ho burst out laughing, and sent for llubcns to c^nne 
and see if tho work of his dauber was Amlh preserving. 
Bubens came, and had no sooner cast Ids eyo upon it, than he 
exclaimed, It’s by Brauwer; no one else could paint sub- 
jects of this kind Avith such power and beauty.” When 
pressed to value it, ho named seventy pourfds. “ Y<tu are right 
in thinking it is not for sale,” said tho duke ; “ I intend it for 
my own collection, as mucli because of the singularity of the 
incident, as for its intrinsic excellence.” 
liubens'used aU hie infiuence to get Brauwer oiit of prison. 


He went to the governor and su6ceeded in convincing lun}' 
that the supposed spy was a painter of genius, and obtained 
his liberation, upon liis becon.dng security that his proUgt -w^as 
in reality what he said he was. He then took him home to 
his house, assigned him ‘a chamber, a place at hi.*; table, and 
procured liim suitable dress. But Brauwer, instead of being 
grateful for these acts of kindness, avhs only embarrassed by 
them. The lilx'rtino and riotous hero of tavern brawls and 
merriment felt but ill at ease in the well-ordered, sober, but 
elegant mansion of Bubens. In a few days our lu?rc) wjis 
heartily sick of it, and took td his heels, sold his clothes, and 
returned to his old hgUnts and associates, declaring that life 
under Bubens’ roof was to him as insupportable us imprison- 
ment in the citadel. ^ * 

There was then at Antwerp a baker, named Joseph Van 
Craosbeck, a natiA^’e of Brussels, who professed to be very f< aid 
of painting, and sometimes acted as a broker. Brauwer 
made his acquaintance, and seeing he had a handsome wife, 
conceived it to be incumbent upon him to fall in love with 
her. But, in accordance with the old saying that husbands 
generally pave the Avay for their own misfortunes, it so hap- 
pened that (hacsbeck ofibred Brauwer board and lodging, in 
case he taught him painting. This was exactly what ilui 
artist Avanted, and ho accordingly snapped at the piopo.sal 
wdth tho utmost eagerness. No two men wore ever bettor 
matched. They had the same tastes, the same charaeleristies, 
and they soon had the same style. By dint of admiring and 
imitating BrauAver, thaesbcck began to di'<]day some talent, 
but ho made no better use of it than his master, for he 
employed himself mostly in painting drunkenness, debauchery, 
and pots of beer. It appears that the tivo piiinters had, doubt- 
less at the close of some carousal, some dillbrenc(' avuIi tho 
police, which obliged them to quit Belgium and take u-fugo in 
Paris. BrauAATr did but little worll there, and .soon returned 
to Antwerp, carrying disease Avith him, end died inisfrably in 
the x>uhlic hosi>itHl in that towm, in ICCO, Ho was in 

the cemetery of the iilague-strickcn, that is, on a straw bed, at 
tlfb bottom of a avoU. On hearing of this sad ctid of a life of 
so much ghiry and bhanic, Bubens, it is said, Wris moved to 
tears. AV'as unwilling, iiou'CATr, that due icspctt should 
not ho paid to art in the pi rson of one of its groat profcs.sorH, 
Accordingly he caused tho body of ]JrauAV(>r to be e.\luiru(d, 
aiid paid the cxjionse of the funeral rites, ivhi'di he caused to 
be celebrated with great p(nn|). linger do Piles has nuivie tlio 
assc'rtion that Bubens roiised a magnificonl liyub to be erected 
to Brauwer in the church hi ivhich lie Avas buried, d’ho 
truth is, IhatKiibeuH did eutertain the idea of erecting such a 
monument, and sketched a dc.slgii for it, but liis own death 
prevented his caiTying his intention into execution, and conso- 
qucntly the epitaph given by (-oriieliiis do Bic, in Fh rnish 
verse, htid no existence save in his own imaginatio/i. 

The best proof of Brainver’s poAver and imagination liesf in 
tho fact, that, though Hals' pupil, his .style <Uff;>red completely 
from that of his ma.ster. Hals' in impetuous, and coTinsl.s 
mainly in bold touehes so placed as to cone.eal the precision, 
often painful, of the sketcli, and to produeo their etfeei at a 
distance —and at a distanee only. On tlic contrary, Bfauwer’s ■ 
pencil is free and ea.sy; ho expreissos and liuFhea his objects 
AA’ithout minuteness and Avithout coldni'i'^s. l[i» pictures are ' 
onl}'" finished sketches —the impastmout if? to thin that tho 
ptimiitg of the canvas opix ars through it. But bosidCvS thi,«, 
llrauwerhad another style, in AAdiich there was move iinpastment 
aiidAosible touehes ; in which lightness uml soltnoss are united 
to firmness, and deli<‘a(‘y to breadth. Fine and as 

Teniers, Brauwer is Avarmur in his tones, rdiows more of red- 
dish broAvn, and in this approaches Ostade and BeiTibnuidt, In 
a word, BrauAver is as much to be imitated in his <. xccution as 
his example is to be avoided in his cludiec of .subjects, (bstado 
and Kembrandt arc never ignoble, because tlmy never -seek to 
be so ; AA^hile Brauwer, liaAdng boldly and openly renounced 
decency, never failB to call up tho.se tet lings of cliKgu.st which 
CAXTy man, hOAA^ever blunt his per.^eptions, must feel at tHc 
sight of a vagabond rufiuin engagt'd in hits orgies. Andj 
nuATrthoIess, BrauwA^r, despiu^ tlie coarseness of hifi mbd^ls, 
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8, 9, 10.— *‘Two Peasants,*^ a piece ttiocked, Abmham 

Brauwerf feoit, 

11. — **A Tall Man and a Little Woman with an Ape 
smokmg/' with the inscrixjtion, Wats dii voor en ffedroeM» 

12. — “A Peasant Girl making Oakes." 

13. — “ A Peasant lighting his Pipe at a Chafing-dish held 
diy a Woman." 



TKJB. FinniyEtt.— FaOM a painting UY BUAirWEU. 


1. — <*Potir Peasants," undenieath, Tm wkuden. 

2. —** A Peasant GM playing u Flageolet, and two Peasants 
dancing " — spt^lL 

3. 4, 6, C. — Three Peasants smoking ’ - mmt smokm, 
7.-—“ A Peasant sleeping in the toregronuU. and in the hack- 

groiiviu three Peasants drunk." — BriiHwet\ 


14^ 15, 10# 17. 18, 19.— A series of Peasants and Peasant 
Girls;" sue pieces ’^tliout any mark: the first represents a 
** Wonnan asking Alnis>.’* 

The portrait of Brauwer, painted by Vandyck (p. 146), has 
been engraved by Schelte ; John Gole has also engrared it, 
and Boulonnais has copied it. Adrian Brauwer is one of the 




1 # 


paintfiTB who has. been most engrayed. The names 
the principal engravers are Meyssens, Blootellng^ MacArdeli» 
I^ebas, Baiian» Bary, Bremden^ Delfos, Demouchy, Weneeslas 
Hollar, John Gole, T. Major, Malceuvre, Mathan, Marinus, 
Nicholds, rioos Van Amstel in his Imitations of Drawings 
after the principal Flemish and Dutch Painters;’* Biedel, 
father and son ; Van Schagen, Seiler, Schenck, Van Sommer, 
Spilsburg, Spooner, Jonas Suyderhoef, Wallerant Vaillant, 
Le Vasseur, Verkoljie. 


drinking. This painthig;‘^^oh we have reproduced (p. 148), 
is called in Holland ** Tlie' Fii^ler.*’ 

John de Visscher has alsd en^yed, after Brauwe^, a series 
of four tap-rooms, all of which aiu excellent, particularly in 
point of colouring. 

This is not all ; the famous I^ucas WoStermann has engraved, 
after this master, *‘The Seven Mortal S^s,” represented by 
half-length figures. Voluptuousness is the'i^ sketched in two 
ways, BO that the seven sir.s form eight* pieo^^s. They bear 



the nRixxvns.'— rnoM a rAixTixo bv iibauweii. 


Amongst these we must distinguish, as beyond oomparison, 
Blooteling, Lebas, Hollar, John Gole, and Suyderhoef, and we 
ruust add to the list the great name of Visscher. Iff has 
executed! after Brauwer, two pieces of the greatest beauty, 
and greatly sought after by amateurs, “ A Surgeon dressing a 
^jJdan's Foot,** the tot proofs of which bear the inscription, 
i/rs! jwrpffl, and a tap+room, in which one man is playing a 

gddle and winking his eye, three others finging» and one 


the cipher V. ; and the « Five Senses**— five pieces. We see in 
Brauwer’s drawings a pen outline, aided by a little wash of 
Indian, and a few bold touches and hatchings of the p^», 
which produce ail the effect that could be expected ftom theUi* 
The short, thick-set figures, their grimaces, and theappeana^ 
of their h^s^ covered, with strpight, stiff hair, indicate 
author %t a glimce.^i ; ♦ ^ ' a 

Lebrun infoviuf us that David Teniers pvifitod th 

\ ^ I , ' ' I J 
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Qtyle (not-tlie fine silvery gray) some paintings •which have 
been often attributed to Brauwer, in' order to enhance their 
price, and because they did hot seem handsome enough for 
Teniers himself. 

The following are some of the prices which Brauwer’s works 
have fetched : — 

The Laroque Sale— CjetBaint, 1745 : A small landscape, in 
a gilt frame, l(>s. 8d. ; a small beginning certainly. 

The Caulet d'Haiiteville Sale, 1774 : A Dispute at Play, 
containing six ligures, and forming a pendant to one of Cor- 
nelius Dusart's, was sold for £2 only. It is true that at the 
same sale a line liembrandt, engraved by MacArdell in the 
dotted manner, brought only £24. 

Kandon dcBoissot Sale, 1777 .* ** A Tap-room,*' representing 
a man sitting down and lighting his pipe by a live coal ; another, 
leaning on the back of his chair, is pulfing out smoke ; a 
woman holds a pot — a fine painting, £08. 

Burgraaf Sale, ISll : A little pamting containing two 
peasants smoking beside an upturned cask, and a third in the 
background, £2 10s, 

Erard Sale, 18;}2 ; ‘♦The interior of> Public House,” on 
wood, from the Willo Cabinet ; ton figures, £38. 

Cardinal Pesch’s Sale, 1^45: ♦*The Card Playeis;” four 
peas ants seated upon upttirnbd tubs ; the game appears to be 
decided. A wooden partition divides the group from three 
other figures warming themselves at a large fire-place, £31. 

There is but one of Adrian lirauwer’s paintings in tho 
Louvre, the ♦♦ Interior of a Tap-room.” A mn seen from 
behind is asleep upon a table; a smoker is lifting his pipe, 
and another is kissing tho maid. In the background two men 
are chatting with a little girl. 

Amongst Brauwer’s pupils were Gonzales, CraesbeCk, Til- 
borg, Bernard Pouchers, and Jan Steen, who was also tho 
pupil of Yan Goyen, The following is his monogram : — 

At 


VAN HUYSUM’S SECRET. 

Til® setting sun was glittering on the windows of a small 
house in the suburbs of Amsterdam. In a balcony opening 
upon a parterre sown with anemones, tulips, roses, and may- 
fiowers, stood a man whose pale and haggard features, bent 
figure, and white and scanty hair, but too clearly indicated the 
rapid approach of old age and decrepitude. 

It was Van Huysum, the celebrated flower painter, whose 
pictures, treasured in all the collections of Spain, Bwitscrland, 
Holland, and Belgium, are difilinguished from all otliers by 
a softness and freshness of which he alone seemed to possess 
t)ie secret. 

Before him lay a ^ palette charged with colours, several 
brushes scattered about, and some skeUshes apparently Just 
commenced, one of which he still held in his hand ; though, as 
if forced to suspend his labour, he reclined in an arm-chair, 
his h<’ad leaning back, and his eyes half-closed, as if in a 
swoon. Suddenly a young girl made her appearance at the 
lower end of the gallery, r.m tovrarcls 1dm, and asked him with 
an anxious air what had happened to liim. 

“ Nothing, nothing ! ” he muttered in reply — “ a little weak- 
ness, but nothing more ; it’s over noV. I have been trying in 
vain to sot to work to finish those sketches that were promised 
so long ago; but I'm m»t ahlv.’' 

” The doctor has warned you, uncle,” said the girl gently, 
“ that you must take rest till yt)u are betU'i.” 

Vm? I'luysum made a gesture of impatience and chagrin* 
♦‘And when will that be?” he aijked in feverish accents; 
“ don’t you see there i$ no sign of it, Gotta?” 

“ Patience, dear unde,” was her reply ; “ yon the fine 
days are coming back again.” 

♦♦ Yc 6,” said the old lUan, raising hjjnaclf wit^ a look of 
aninsiAtion, “the garden is beginning to bloom/ and the birds 
are singing and'buUdin^ their neats, -and the butterflies flit- 


ting about; but what avails all this when X oa^ ilo longer 
paint ihetn?” \ 

“ Oh, in a few weeks more,” rejoined Gottd* ** you ’will be 
able.” 

“A few weeks ! do you know-— or are you forgetting how 
time passes —that before the end of the month I must pay 
Vanbruk the next instalment of the price of this house, and 
that I was hoping to meet it by two'paintings that I promised 
Salomon, and that the sketches are still upon the easel just as 
I left them three months ago ? Vanbruk will call for his money 
in a day or two, and not getting it, will take possession of the 
house, and deprive me of my flowers and my sun. Delay, 
you see, is ruin and desolation.” 

. Gotta stood motionless while the old man was speaking, and 
whtm he had done, after a short pause said softly, “Trust in 
God : I know ho’ll not desert you.” ^ 

Van Huy sum shook his head, and there was silence for 
some momenta. 

“ And still,” he added a moment afterwards, in u low voice, 
as if soliloquising, “ and still, if I could get assistaaice, like 
other painters whose pupils help them.” 

*♦ And so you can, uncle, whenever you please,” said Gotta. 

“ Aye, and let them discover my secret,” interrupted the 
painter, with an angry look, “ so that no one could distinguish ^ 
my works from theirs ; no, no, the bouquets of Van Huysum 
shall always remain the only ones of their kind.” 

So saying, he closed the box containing his colours with 
testy haste, and drew tho curtain over his caiivas, and casting 
a suspicious glance at his niece, exclaimed, “,1’11 engage you 
would like to learn yourself, Gotta, what patience and i)er- 
sevcrance have taught me. But no — if you please — you 
shan’t know. When presents are too costly, the recipients 
are apt to *>e ungrateful. Bind it out, my girl, find it out, as 
I found it out myselL Since 1 grew ill you have painted 
more than usual. Have you made much progress ? Lt:t me 
see, Gotta ; show me* your latest attempts.” 

*♦ Oh, tliey’ro not worth yout notice, uncle,” said GOtla, 
blushing and looking rather embarrassed. 

“Come, come, show them to me,” replied Van Huysum. 

“ I mustn’t refuse you good advice ; you have the stuff in you 
to make a good painter ; but you must seek out your own 
style.” 

There was nothing for it but to comply ; so Gotta w^ciit 
out and brought in a small squpe canvas in a frame, 

and on it painted a bouquet of flowers, principally snowdrops 
and campanulas. Tan Huysum examined it attentively, and 
at first his couatenance darkened* 

“ Ah 1 you paint very well, Gdtta/* said he ; your tone is 
delicate,, your drawing is correct and harmonious ; hero arc 
some leaves which are absolutely perfect ; it’s a masterpiece, 
my doar; in the long rtm youH form a school, and throw 
Van Huysum into tho shade/' 

This was said in a tarn half earnest, half iroxucal and bitter. 
It Was evident that the painter’s jealousy was struggling 
within him with the man’s afiTection and generosity. He 
placed the picture at a little distance flom him, that he might 
better observe its effect; and after looking at it in silence for 
some minutes, his face became lighUnl up with a smile. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly to himself, “ the little thing has some 
taste; but yet it’s not my style, nor my colouring. Let us see, 
Gotta, how much will Salomon give you for this ?” 

“ What ho gave me for the former ones, I Suppose, uncle — 
five ducats.” 

Van Huysum rubbed his hands with delight, “Good,” 
said he ; “I could sell one of the same size for fifty ducai^. 
Ah, tliere’s no doubt there's nobody like me; ,I alone can 
make the flowers grow out under the brush.”. Then, as if 
recurring to his former train of thought, ho exclaimed— . 

“Birt wliat good does my skill do me if I can’t use it! 
Miserable lihai I am 1 the mine of gold is thtsre, but I have not 
strength to wwk it ! What day of the month is it, Gotta 

“ ’The twenty-ninth, uncle.” 

V Twenty TUintli ! is it possible ? And Vanbruk will be 
her^ in two days—in two days ! What shall I do ^ God has 
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I*tti ruined-^-hopfelerisly ruined !’* he ^xelaitacd, 
linking buck in|n hia chair. 

Gotta, thinking h® was about 4:o faint, administered some 
cordial, which had the efltect of reviving him, and endeavoured 
to soothe and encourage him by kind words. At this moment 
the door opened, and Salomon the Jew appeared. Gotta 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and waved her hand to him 
to retire ; but it was too late, Van Huy sum had seen him. 

‘‘There he is,^* said he, in a qiterulous, despairing tone; 
“there he is, coming for his pictures, and the money with 
him.'* 

“Yes, master," replied the Jew, shaking the gold in a 
leathern bag and making it chink) “ and in good Portuguese 
pieces, such as I know you like." 

“ Take them away," said the painter feebly ; “ don’t come 
here to increase my trouble by the sight of money which I 
want, but am not able to earn." 

The .Tew removed his spectacles, and looked at him with an 
air of astonishment, 

“What do you mean?" said he; “don’t you want my 
money?" • 

“ No ; because I can't give you the paintings," 

“But I’ve come to pay you for those which you have 
^ent me." 

Van Huysum looked at him fiercely— “ That i sent you!’' 
he exclaimed ; what do you mean ?" 

Gotta made several attempts to put a stop to the conversa- 
tion, which was evidently fatiguing her uncle, and preventing 
any explanation ; but he insisted upon having one. 

“Tfaith," said the Jew, shrugging his shoulders, “it is 
easily gi\Tn ; yotir nicce has given me two small pictures, for 
which I am about to pay yoti ten ducats, and a largo one for 
uhich I shall pay you two hundreid ducats." 

“ Pictures of mine ! " repeated the painter. 

“Yes," replied the Jew, “your large vaso with the nest 
and the snail. It is a masterpiece ; and I am now taking it to 
the Duke of Kemberg," 

“ You have it with you then ?’’ said Van Huysum. 

“ Yes, 1 have left it in the parlour." 

“ Show it to me ; show it to me !’* 

The old painter rose and advanced tovirards one of the glass 
doorj^ looking out upon the gallery. Salomon followed him, 
iind on removing the doth which covered a middle-si/.cd 
picture, revealed to Van Huysum the work of which he spoke. 
The latter recognised at a glance one of the sketches which his 
ilhiesa had compelled him to abandon, but so well finished in 
his own stylo, and with the processes which he thought known 
tmly to himsdf, that on seeing it ho started back wiUi a cry of 
astonishment. A more minute examination, however, eiia- 
bl(d him to discover certain touches which betrayed another 
baud. 

“Who Sold you tlmt?" said he to Salomon, in a voice 
hoarse with anger. ** Where is the villain that has stolen my 
secret ?" 

“ Here, uncle," said a soft imploring voice beside him. 
H(' turned, and there was Gotta on her kneCa, her hands 
clasped together, and big tears coursing rapidly down her 
marble checks. 

“ You !'’ said Van Huysum ; “ this painting by you ! How 
did you find out tny method ?’' . - 

“ Quito unintentionally ; by watching you w^hilo at work," 
replied the girl. , 

“ Bo, aU my precaudoiis were useless," said the painter, 
“ since 1 had a spy In my house. And how long have 
knoWtt it > 

“ A long time," murmUred Gotta. ’Von Huysum looked at 

her steadily. ♦ 

“ And why, then, did you not make -use of it sobner ?* he 

asked.' 

“ Because then I only should have profited by it," was her 
reply j so long as you wore able toheSJd the brush, I had iio 
right to interfere witli your discoveries ? but when sickness 
camei and when t knew the time for paying Vanbruk the 
money due to him was approaching, and when I saw you 


careworn anxious, I took courage, and thought that if I 
employed the knowledge I had stolen from you to give you 
comfort and repose, it would not bo a theft, but restitution. 
Forgive me, uncle,* if I was mistaken ; but let me continue to 
work while you arc no longer able to do so, and m soon as 
you are recovered, I promise you I will forget all I have 
learnt." 

Gotta raised her streaming eyes to his, tmd the tears that 
hung on the dark lashes glistcued like pearls in the sunbeams 
that were reflected from the window. He took her tenderly 
by the hand, and thus proceeded : — 

“ God, my child," said he, “ has taught me a great lesson, 
by- setting your example before me. He has taught me that 
our gifts, wljatcv^er thspy may be, should not he selfishly kept 
for ourselves alone, but that our true happiness should be in 
sharing them with others. Keep the brush which to-day has 
proved our salvation. Until now there was but one Van 
Huysum ; henceforth, I am willing there should bo two," 

Mli. BANVARI), Tllk AMKllICAN PANOEAIMA 
FAINTER. 

Wb are all by this time tolerably familiar with panoramas;, 
but probably not many of our readers have seen one of the 
same dimensions as that which klr, Banvard, an American 
artist, is said to have executed. It represents the mighty 
Mississipi, with the varied scenery through which it flows ; 
and certainly, ko far as mete size is concerned,* must be no 
unworthy representation of that majestic river ; for we are 
told it measures no less than fhre^ mihs in length. Tbe idea 
of travelling such a distance with the eye to get from the 
beginning to the end of a i)ictorial view, is quite a novelty to 
the steady-going inhabitants of the Old World. We ore 
indebted to an Amoricaii autliority iof the following account 
of the artist and his work, which we think will be read with 
interest, both as, showing what ingenuity and perseverance can 
accomplish, and as a fresh chapter in the history of art. 

There was a young lad of fifteen, a fatherless youth, to whom 
a very extraordinary idea occurred, as he was floating for 
the last time down the Mississippi. Ho had read in some 
foreign journal, that America could boast the most picturesque 
and magniticent scenery in the world, but that she had not 
yet produced an artist capable of delineating it. 

On this thought he pondered and pondered, till his brain 
began to whirl; and as he glided along the shores of the stu- 
pendous river, gazing around him with wonder and delight, 
the boy resolved within lumself that he would take aw'ay the 
reproach from his country- *^that he would paint tJie beauties 
and sublimities of his native land. 

Some years passed away, and still John Banvard (for that 
was Ms name) dreamed of being a painter. Whiit ho. was in 
his waking, working moments, wc do not kpow^^probalfly a 
mechanic. But at all events, he found time to turn ovbr and 
’over again the great thought that haunted him ; till at length, 
before he had yet attained his twenty-first year, it avssumed a 
distinct and tangible shape in his mind, and he devoted hbu- 
self to Its realisation. 

No idea of profit w'as mingled with his ambition; and, 
indeed, fftrange to say, can learn nothing of any aspirations 
he may have felt after artistical excellence. His grand object, 
os he himself informs us, to falsify the assertion that 
America had no “ artists commensurate with the gremdeur and 
extent of her scenery," and to accomplish this by producing 
the largest painting in the world. 

John Banvard was born in New York, and “raised in Ken- 
tucky ’ but he had no patn^us either among the rich merchants 
of the one, or th® wild eijthusiasts of the other, whose namo . 
has become a synonyme fiSr all that is good, bad, and ridicu- 
lous in the American ^ character. Ho was self-taught ’ 
self-dependent ; and when he determined to paint a picti^ pjF 
the shores of the Mississippi, which should be as superior 
all others in ^int of size As that prodigious river is sUpeHi^ jSi 
the streamlets of Slurope, ho was obliged to betake 
for some timAto trsdiA^ Olid boating upon the mighty iltrSiini 
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in -order to rai«ie funda for the purchase of materials.. But this 
was at length accomplished, and the work begun. His first 
task was to make the necessary drawing, and in executing 
this he spent four hundred days in the manner thus described 
by himself : — 

For this purpose he had to travel thousands of miles alone in 
an open skiff, crossing the rapid streams, in tamy pliwes more 
than two miles in width, to select pibper points of sight from 
which to take this sketch. His hands became hardened with 
constantly plying the oar, and his skin as tawny as an lndian*s, 
from exposure to the rays of the#.sun and the vicissitudes of 
the weaker. 

He would be wefeks together without speaking to a human 
being, having no other company than hurrille, which furnished 
him with his meat from the game of the woods or the fowls of 
the river. 


’When tbe preparatory dirawiags wi^o completed, h0 erected 
a building at Louisville, in Kentucky, where he at length 
commenced his picture, which was to be. a panorapiaof the 
Mississippi, painted on Canvas three, niilm hn0 sj and It is 
noted, with a justiilable pride, that this proved tibe a hbihe 
production throughout, the cotton being grown in one of the 
southerii and fghrio spuil and iroven by 
girls'of \ - ‘iV 'V‘^ 7' V' 

What the picture is, as g yirork of art, many 
had an opportunity of aaqcgtahiihg persoxi^y ^ alnd we know 
that it received the warmest eulogiums 
guished of his countrymen, and a testitnbny its 
correctness , firom the principal captains ai)^ pf the 

Mississippi. * ' 

At the meeting in Boston, his Excellee^y Oeveriior Briggs, 
of Massachusetts, who was in the chair, ialkCd of it with 
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When the SifU, sink be^d the ^ 

evening to gppr^^, he would sel^t soi^ 
cove. overidiadpWe4>y /the 'lofty ,eptibnwf^ ‘ 

skiff from the watpr, -and repair %[ ^thc WOod^ ' ' 

supper. After killing his game, he rett^ 

'and, se^iW.oh some fallen log, would It. ,, 
with no beverage than the wholesdme tmbljs,; . 

river thai’glt^ed by him. , 

Hav% his lonely meal, he would, hiiUjWdf "ha. 

his has fr4V>ki«; 

to shield him from the night dews, and with his pottfolio of 
Sawings for his pillow, and the sand of the brink for his beA 
would sleep soundly tUl the morning, when he would ariso^ 
from his lowly couch, hi* h^fidifast before tlm raye pf ,,^1^. 
rising sun had mist from &e ri 

the river, and then start to his task again* 


♦' * ■ ^ ' 


Jdslhoun^ 




ranm of the Hudson, Panorama of a Voya^ round the 
'Woeldr Paiioiwina of the Khine, and others without end.' 
We .i^ould suppose at the present moment, that many 

artlstA tk^ who tmght otherwise hare langu^iad 

h p W|ty* fiu^ panorama painting a great source of petuipajry . 
prptfch kV . ! ' 
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llICHAKl) AVESTALt. 

IttCH&BB WasTAii, one of whose works we hsve reproduced, Cheapside. Ho was allow'ed to devote his cvcningsio Sttend- 
is heat known to the pubUc assn illustrator of British poetry— ance on the lectures at the Iloyal Academy, and here ho 



tia dBllahtfiil, if not as vteSaK a hndt as an artist can 
nkdtittkei Ha bam in tfW, and was bihuia appren^ 
to an engraTcr of heraldry on siVyer, &©•, in Gutter-latte* 


forrhed an aoqiulhtance %lti» Mr., afterwarda Sir IhowW* - 
LawrehtJO, tii wdaaeso intiinate, that as' sowi-as > 

was out of li^^'‘iipjtrentiee§hip the two-Sfrenda-todh 
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in Greek-streot, Solio, dividing the door« between 
that opening out in GreeTc-atreet being Wefitall^si and 
'.^0ie one in tlio square, Lawrence’s, 

llie course upon which AVestall entered in the practice of 
his art, was one well calculated to insure his popularity 
with the public, in the then state of tosto and feeling, whatever 
wc may think of its real excellence. The spirit of elegant 
sentiment, which afterwards gave birtli to the ** annuals” and 
“ keepsakes,” and made a great deal of poetry that is deno- 
minated *♦ namby pamby ” in the highest degree acceptable, 
was then abroad, and Wcstall was just the man to minister at 
its altar. Ilis pencil, as well as his nature, was prone to 
elegance, 'grace, and refinement, though with a large amount 
of affiT^tation. He sketched love and love scenes under every 
possible typo and symbol ; and a great many of the best or 
most artistic— if we may be allowed tlie expression— incidents 
in ancient mythology ; Sappho in the Lesbian shades, the 
boar that killed Adonis brought before Venus, Cialypso enter- 
taining Telemachus in her grotto, the marriage lirocession 
on the shield of Achilles, and an immense number of Venusos 
in every variety of attitude, and attended by a large number 
of (Cupids. The first production, however, w'liich called 
public attention to him, was a picture exhibited in 1785, 
representing a scene from Chaucer’s “January and May,” 
Two years afterwards he again made his appearance with 
“Mary, ‘Queen of Scots, taking leave of Andreiv Marvel,” 
“Esau asking for his Father’s Blessing,” and a “ Scene from 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” . His first great work, however, 
was illustrations of Milton and Shakspeare, w'hich he was 
cm];)loyed to execute by Alderman Bf^ydell, the founder of tlic 
Shakspearian Gallery. In those of Milton he seems to have 
caught some measure of the poet’s spirit, and in some instances 
ho makes an appyoaoh to the poet’s sublimity and grandeur ; 
but in thoao of Shakspeare it can only bo said that he is 
invariably correct, ai<U that there is nothing to offend. For 
Bowycr he painted subjects from the history of England, and 
met u ith the same success. 

He now cuuue before the wt'rld as the imintcr of the proprk^ 
tin of genteel and fashionable life par Vim-Uvtwv, He was 
in art pretty much what Thomas Haynes Bayley was in 
puedry. He afterwards illustrated tlm various ceremonies of 
the church of England with a decorum, an accuracy, and 
solemnity that delighted the heurtw of the huge body of 
worsliippers in that communion. He soon became one of the 


most popular book illustrators, and greatly run after by 
the publishers ; but all his drawings were wanting in tigour. 
He, however, ministered successfully to the public taste, and foji;. 
any faults in his style ho -was not himself entirely to blame. 

He was elected a member of the Academy in 1794, the ydar 
in which Lawrence and Stothard were also elected. In 1808 
he published a volume of poems, entitled A Hay in Spring,” 
which was illustrated with engravings by S. O., 0. Heath 
from his own designs. He taught Queen Victoria drawing ; 
and certainly, whatever jprere the merits pf hj» works, his 
pupil does honour to his powers as an instructor* 

Probably no man who was so convoment, ashn artist must 
be, with works of art, could have been so miserably deceived 
in his speculations as Mr. Westall was in his picture dealing. 
The fact that he was ruined at it, is the most convincing proof 
that was over afforded of the folly of counoissourship. The 
art of imitating ])ictures— of giving them the tone of age, and 
the traces of certain masters’ manner — has of late years been 
brought to the highest pitch of perfection ; and to detect a 
fraud is a much more difficult matter -than to discover excel- 
lence. The mistake of the connoisseurs is in laying claim to 
the greatest skill in both, and, in fact, proclaiming that the 
one is inseparable from the other. The great anxiety on 
the part of the public, of late years, to become possessed* 
of the works of great mastors, has created a corre»i>oncling 
anxiety on the part of the dealers to supply them. In the 
case of cotton or calico this would not be a difficult matter ; 
but the pictures of Titian or Giorgione do not admit of 
unlimited multiplication. When Wcstall entered the lists 
against dishonest imitators, he found himself completely (mt- 
witted. Chofs^d"a‘itrn\ for which he thought himself only 
too happy to pay large prices, turned out to be clever copies. 
Before ho had discovered the cheat he often spent largo sums 
in restoring the colouring, in framing or regllding them. His 
handsome fortune was soon dissipated in this way, and tlu’ 
unfortunate man ended his days a pensioner on the fund sot 
apart by the Iloyal Academy for the relief of any of tlu ir 
members wdio are reduced to destitution, His death took 
place on the 4th of December, 1830, 

His “I^easant Boy,” which we have engraved (p. 163), was 
one of the bfjst of his works. The drawing is excellent, and th{*r(' 
is an air of unaffected simplicity nnd contentment in the ex- 
pression of the and the accessories are all iit excellent 
keeping. 


PR. FAUSTFS, AFTER REMBRANDT. 


I'liE Story of Br, Xbhn Faustus, as it uus popularly believed 
by our grandfathers, hud up<)ii which so much wit and in- 
genuity and research.Irave been expended, J-an pretty much as 
follows ; — 

lie w'as born in Germany of poor parents. His father •was 
unable to bring him up, but he had a brother living near him, 
who took a great iuncy to hiw nephew, and resolved 
make a scholar of him. 8o he put him to school, and after- 
wards entered, him at the university to study divinity; but 
this was by no means to the youth’s taste, and though he 
applied himsHdf to it with tolerable dUigcnca, ho applied far 
more diligently to necromrtuey and magic, dninns and sooth- 
saying, witchcvalt, and the Uke. At last, he roaeJujd such a 
pitch of perftMttion in the hlaek art, that he attained to the 
power of commanding tlie devil lu appear whenever he pleased. 
One day he ,wss. walking m a w'o<^d near 'Wirtemberg wdth a 
friend, iivh<;» .©Xpi'csscd a desire to see some ov{d»''hc<J of th^ , 
^ doctor’s bim, could he then and there brW the 

demon Mephistophofes before them. Upon the ffrst call given 
by Faustus, deva made a muHc as if Imaven and earth 
were coming together, and then made a roaring as if the wood 
had hceil fun of wild beasts. The doctor then madfe a 
torldm, and round it he ran with a noise like that of 
thousand w^aggoiis going at full spead over rough pavement. 


Afror this, it thundered and lightened a a if the whole world 
had been on fire. Faustus and his friend were amaxed at tliis 
noise, and, tired with the deviFs long tarrying, thought to 
leave the circle, whereupon the latU;r jiersoaage uttered sindi 
ravishing music! as was never heard in this world. 

After many other wonderful prodigies, the worthy doctor 
succeeded in so mastering the refractory spirit, that he bound 
him over to appear to him at his house by ten 0*oloc]k next 
day. Mephistopheles accordingly appeared and Faustus in- 
ffirmed him that he wished him hanoetbrwivrd to ietve Win wdth 
whatever he wanted. This was deoUned unless he limned an 
agreement with his own blood to deliver himself up td Lucifer, 
the Prince of JlarkniBss, it the expiration of a date. 

Afrer nfrich bargaiWhg and ehaflfefijtg* the lust of |)diy<!r end 
enjoyment so overcame Fauitua that he consented and signed 
' tlie' fetal bemd. ^ . V'^r' 

■'When’ he’ hid ''done so, 'Ke^' called apd 

delivered win him, ihirisupou the spirit told him tha^if ho 
did not repent of what had happened, he should enjoy alVthc 
pleasures his tlioughts could conceive, and that he w*ould im- 
mcdiafely divert him. Ife caused a kennel of hounds to run 
dowii i tsart In the hall, and immediately vanished ; then , a 
danced before 'Fnustus ; then ai)peared a fight between k 
li<m and a bear; and then followed »oiuo most exquisite 
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to tliG sound of wkich sotuo liuudi'cds of spiritB dancod* 
When tlicse had disappeated, ten sacks of silver appeared on 
the floor, but it was so hot that no one' but himself could 
handle it* 

The report of what I)r. Faustus had done soon got abroad, 
and none of his neighbours would keep his company ; but hia 
attendant spirit m^s constantly with him, and executed his 
bidding in all things. Not far from his house lived the Duke 
ot Bavaria, the Duke of Saxony, and the Bishop of Salisburg, 
whose houses and cellars Mephistophelea used to visUy and 
carry away ,the best of everything they contained. One day 
the Duke of Bayaria had invited moat of the gentry of the 
country to dinner, for whose entertainment an abundance 
of provisions ^as got ready. The gentry being come, and 
all ready to sit down to dinner, in an instant of time blephis- 
toplieles came and took all away with lum, to their great 
terror and astonishment. If at any time Faustus had a longing 
for w'ild fowl, the spirit would call whole ilpcks in at the 
window, so that no lock or key could keep them out. He also 
taught Faustus to fly in the air, and perform a variety of 
other extraordinary tricks. 

The worthy doctor was ere long favoured with a glimpse 
into the lower regions, and saw and hoard all the unfortunates 
who suflered torments there. He found that the whole region 
was divided into a number of^cells, or dcep-holcs, and in every 
one of these there was a devil, wliose duty it was to punish 
the inmates* Ho was much struck by the sight, and inquued 
of Mephist(»pheles what sort of people they were that lay in 
the first dark pit. He was told they were idiysicians, who 
had poisoned many thousaiidH in trying experiments upon 
th(^m, and were now treated in the same manner as they had 
treated their patients, though not with the same effect, for 
death never came to release tliem from their misery. Over 
their heads Was a shelf laden with gallipots, full of poison. 
Having passed them, he came to a long entry, in which there 
was a great crowd* and he asked him what they were in the 
other world, and was told they were pickpockets, who loved 
So )>o in a crowd, and so, to e.ontent them, they were put in a 
crowd here. He saw many other varieties of evil-doers, in . 
various stages of torment, wjluch space will not permit us to 
enumerate. 

The fame of Dr. FaustUs having reached the emp^or's ears, 
he exprtissed a desire to see him and some of his tricks and 
exploits. So the doctor paid a visif to court, and while con- 
versing, wdth the emperor, saw a nobleman loiiking Out of a 
wdudow. He instantly fastened a pair of horns on his head, 
so that lie could not get his head in till Dr. Faustus took them 
off for him. But he was greatly enraged at being thus mad^ 
the laughing-stock of the court, and resolved upon being 
revongod upon Faustus. He therefore lay in wmit for him 
outside of the towm, intending to stop him and chastise him 
on his return from the court. Faustus, coming by a wood- 
side, behold the lord mounted on a prancing war-horse, and 
immediately ordefbd the spirit to whirl him aloft, and set him 
dowm in the emperor’s palace with a pair of horns on his head, 
which ho could never get off till his dying day. 

On another occasion, the doctor was rambling through a 
field, and out of frolic devoured a load of hay in the presence 
of the farmer who owned it, luid then placed it again on his 
cart in the twinkling of an eye. Looking out of a window, he 
saw some students fighting, thirteen against seven, and struck , 
them aU’blipd, so that they fought at random* and hit their 
friends^ to the great amusemesnt <,yf the bystanders. As soon as 
they had separated, he restored ti their eyesight. Another 
time* he was disturbed by the shouting and bawling of some 
drunken clowns in an inn, so he made them all dumb. He 
found a ybtmg gontleman pining for love of a yoimg lady, who 
stedfastly Diiffused to receive his addresses, ^nd gave him an 
enchanted ring, with instructions Xo slip it suddenly on tho 
criiel fair one’s finger, iff ho moment it touched her, she began 
to' burn with love for him whom before she had hated, and^ 
sought his company unceasb^gly* and when he again proposed 
to her^, she accepted him joyfully. also made a herd of 
unruly swine, whom their owner could not drive to raiurket, 


go the w^hole way dancing and fiddling into the town j ' and 
performed a thousand other tricks, which are recorded by his 
. chroniclers. \ 

At last the inevitable hour drew near. The twenty^fottr 
years for which he had agreed to sell himself drew to an end, 
and the spirit served him with a solemn warning that he mUat 
prepare to fulfil his part of the compact. On the day follow* 
ing tho receipt of this, in order to drive away dull care, ho 
sent for the doctors and bachelors of art, and the other 
Students, to dine with him, and provided fine anusic and 
entertainment for them. But all could not keep up Ids 
ipirits, for the time was at hand. Whereupon his counte- 
nance changing, his guests inquired the cause ot his uneasi- 
ness, and in reply he conCessod all his transattiiotts with tho 
devil. He had no sooner finished his narration, than there 
came on a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning. 
Faustus then went into the great hall, the doctors and 
masters slaying in the next room, intending to hear his (md. 
About twelve o'clock the house shCok. terribly; as though it 
would have tumbled down about their ears ; an(# suddenly all 
the windows were shaken violently and broken to pieces. 
Then came another great clap of thunder, and the door ftew 
open, and a mighty rushing wind entered, with the hissing of 
serpents, and the most hideous and dreadful screams and 
cries, upon which they heaid Faufttus shrieking piteously, as 
if in the greatest agony, followed by dreadful roaring and 
blasphemixig, ahd then all was silent. When daylight came* 
they mustered up courage to enter the hall, and found his 
brains beaten out against the wall, the floor sprinkled with 
blood, and his two eyeballs lying in it. They searched in 
Vain for his body, but at last found it lying on a dunghill 
outside, smashed and torn to pieces. Out of respect to his 
learning -and other qualifications, it received a decent burial. 

Such was the stefty which one citixen whispered to another 
with white lips a century and a half ago. tu a ballad, 
supposed to have appeared ih 1670, and entitled “Tho Just 
Judgment of God upon one John Faustus; Doctor in 
Divinitjq’* which was once popular in London in no small 
degree, the doctor is thus made to describe his fate, though 
how he came to publish his recollections in bad doggerel 
after his death, is more than we can well understand. 

“ Woe to the day of luy nativity, 

' Woe to the time that once did foster me, 

Woe to the hand that sealed the will, 

And woe to myself, tho oiiuse of all my ill* 

# e • ♦ ♦ 

At last when I had hut 'one hour to oomc, 

I turned my glass fur my last hour to tun, 

And called in learned men to comfort mo, 

But faith was gone, and non© could comfort me. 

By Wclve o'clock my glass was almost out,- 
My grieved consoicneo then began to doubt ; 

T wisht tho ^t^dcnts stay in chamber by, 

But while they staid they heard a doleful 
' Then presently they came into the hall, 

Whereas my brains w'as cast against the 
Both arms and legs in pieces torn they see, 

My bowels gone, and this was the end of me.’' 

Now for the moral * 

“ You conjurors and damned witches all, 

Example take by my unhappy fall; 

Give not your souls and bodies unto hell, 

Sec that tho smallest hair you do not sell." 

Tho story of Faustus has furnished materials for Uie in- 
genuity and industry of numefOitis German writers, both in 
the last century and in this. Aatd it has, as we all knoSV, 
derived new and undying^intercst from having been the sul^cct 
of Goethe's great drama. It has also been ably illustrated 
by Eembtandt, ^n an etching which we reproduce (p. 156). It 
is thus deshrii^i iti; ^ Chevalier Claussin's Cktaloguu Eii* 
sonn^e bf BeAWandft Works : “ Faustus is stand^g 
prefile toWii^^iihc^Sl^ectator, dressed isi a long itphu k 
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-white cap. His two hands are resting, the right upon a table, 
and the left behind the arm of a chair. He is in an attitude 
of reflection, and appears to be examining with attention 
several magic characters, which show him in a mirror, the 
hand only of which is visible to us. Lower down to the right 
appears the half of a globe. " This is, however, simply a den 
scription for the use of amateurs; but our imagination can 


the powers of the universe to strife, and drags some soft, 
gentle, yielding nature down with him in his fall. Such has 
Goethe pictured him ; but from the hands of Hembrandt he 
comes simply an old magician in his laboratory. Ve nwd 
hardly say that it is extremely doubtful if such a personage as 
Faustus ever existed. Some author has supposed that the 
legend had its origin in the invention of printing, the hpnour 



T)B. PAUSTUS.—aFTan AN ETCHING liY KSMCBANUT, 


readily supply what it wantK At first sight, we can hardly 
imagine that^tl^ old man, 'W'lth hie dressing-gown and night'- 
cap, is the famous Doctor Faust, the bold pioneer of philosophy, 
the modem Promethetts, the rash and ambitious genius tyho 
roused the fire of Hai^owe, whom Goethe has immortalised, 
and who filled ByronV.aleep with dreams. We fgure him to 
ourselves m yoUag, pfoud^ enargetic, sombre, atid sarduded*-- 
with flashing fiery eyes, and with a deflai;^t apiri^ which dares 


of which belongs in part, as we all know, to John Putt* or 
Faust* It appears, nevortheless, more pobable that the hero 
of all th^se tales was a student in theology, born at Weimar^ 
or at ^KtindUg, in the fifteenth or the b^inning of the siaMnih 
cenjairy*. The first written work on the subject of which we 
4»iw any knowledge, is the History of Faust and of Christopher 
valet, by George Eoddph Widmim t Frailkibrt, 
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INTERIOR OF A COTTAOF, BY ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 


Oua engraving is an excellent illustration of the best points 
and greatest beauties of Adrian Van Oltade's style as a 
delineator of the home-life of the Plemish peasantry. An old 
woman tending a nursling ; two children, one of them drink- 
ing eagerly from a cup, whilst the other shares its breakfast 
with a dog ; the cradle neglected in a corner ; the pot over- 
turned, and the whole household in di«>rd«r-t^thi/| it tjw 


in the background, and the thousand streaks and sparklee on 
the linen, the basket, or basin. The painter of Lubeck found 
i|^ere a whole course of art. Attracted by tlie variety of lines 
and the melody of colour, if he found these he needed nothing 
else. His pencil reproduced what had charmed his eye, and 
not what had found favour with his thoughts. -Hence the 
tendeiicy amongst painters of tlm Butch i^nd i'lemish schools 



[I«T£UXOK OF A COTTAGE. — BY ABUIAN VAN OSTAUB. 


whole scene/ and simple as it is, few but Adrian V an Ostade 
could depict it so well, because he was the patient and simple 
painter of reality. One might ask, however, what coidd 
indttoO an artist to select a scene so vulgar, types which 
boasted no beauty, and accessories which -have nothing to 
reomninend them but their rudeness and rusticity i To this 
Van Ostade would reply by showing you the jet of light which 
plays^ocross the figures, the harmonious shading which reigns 


to scenes of what we call low life,” They are the painters 
of material life, but hardly ever attain to the poetic sublimity 
of tlie Italians. Their inspiration is short- winged, and scrapes 
the ground. It is a domestic bird, with splendid plumage, 
but of vulgar appearancet which never goes far from the 
hotise ; while Italian art is one of those stately but graceful 
swans which float ealmiy and majestically on limpid lakes, or 
soar through bla^enlng clouds. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO B^UONAEOTTl. 


Vasaiit tells us, with charming quaintness, that the Deity 
looking down ]ipon the earth, and perceiving the fruitlessnem 
of so many labours, the ardent studies pursued witliout any 
result, and the pre6umi>tuous self-sufficiency of men, which is 
further from truth than darkness is from light, resolved, by 
way of delivering us from such great errors, to send to the 
world a spirit endowed with universality of power in each art 
and in <;vcry profession. 

lie was born of a most noble and most ancient family, and 
at a most propitious moment, Mercury and Venus exhibiting 
a friendly aspect, and being in the second house Of Jupiter. 
His father liad a farm about three miles from Florence, which 
contained some valuable quarries, in which stonecutters and 
sculi)tors were constantly at work ; nhd to the wife of one of 
th(' former the nursing of the future genius wtis confided, 

“ Oiorgio,” said Michael Angelo to Vasari, in after life, when 
honours were thick upon him, **if I have anything good in 
mo, it comes from my birth in the pure air of your country of 
Arezzo, and perhaps, alio, from the fact that with the milk of 
iny nurse I sucked in the chisels and hammers wherewith I 
make my figures.” His other brothers were placed, as they 
gr(*w up, with wool and silk- weavers, his father being of a com- 
mercial turn of mind \ but Micliael exhibited an unconquer- 
able inedination for drawing, and he was set apart for an artist. 
So lie was placed in the studio of Domenico Ghirlandajo, who 
did for him all that a good and kind master could do with a 
pupil who in a few nionths kiujw more than himself. Very 
soon after his entrance into Ghirlandujo’s studio, ho corrected 
some female l^gures djawi by his niaster, exhibiting the per- 
fection of form, with a few strokes of Jiis pen. Some sketches, 
also, which he made of .scaffolding and the workmen engaged 
upon it in repairing a building, caused Domenico to exclaim, 

“ Tins boy knows more than I do.’' 11c did«nany maryollous 
things of the same kind, till at last an accident brougiit him . 
before the world with the hnppiest prospects. Lorenzo di 
Medici, the magnificent iworenzo, the glory of Florence, the 
</uhr dmis •d p\mdiuin of Italian literature mid 01 % chanced 
to be greatly desirous of forming a good school of painting 
and sculpture under the supcrinlenflcnoe of the aged' Uertoido, 
the di.sciple of Donato. Sr) be desired Domenico to send him 
any youths from amongst his pupils who evinced a marked 
tasTc for sculpture. Michael Angelo and Francesco Gronacci 
were the two selected, and on repairing tt* tlie Medici garden, 
on the piazza, in which Lorenzo had collected a great number 
of gems of ancient art, lliey found a youth of the Torrigiano 
family modelling in clay certam figures given him by Bcrtoldi. 
Michael immediately entered into competition vidth him, and 
with such success, that Lorenzo was convinced he was in 
truth a youth whom he was bound to assist and put forward 
in every way in his power. This favourable impression was 
iiUTeased by the sight ^of a marble Copy from the antique of 
the head of a fami, made by IMichael about the same time, 
wdth marvellous accuracy and ability, tliough he hud. never 
handled a chisel before. 

A room in Lorenzo’s own palace w’as accordingly set apart 
for him, and the great merchant prince signified to Ghirlan- 
dajo that it w'as his intention henceforth, to provide for his 
maintenanoo and education. 

Buonarotti was now sixteen years old, and hr lived in 
Lorenzo’s paUice during rhe m xt fear years, luouely, till 
when death deprived him of his patron. During lbi« period 
ofliis career he ciecutrd in mmble A Buttle of llermdes 
with tLi Centaurs, wLieh looked imuo like the w*(>rk of a 
master than that of a youth in Jds teens. It :itill preserved 
in the house of ’the Buonarotti fanuly at Home, and rcm,ains 
in possession of the artht’s di‘Hejidrmts. Lorenzo entrusted 
him* with the keys of lus famous garden, mal ga\e lum a 
general superintendence of it. These honours excited the 
jealousy 3f hk fcllow-pni>il, Torrigiano, to sm b i pitch, that 
he began to jeer him one day, and struck him so violent a 


blow in the face fhat he broke his nose in. sucii a manner 
that he bore the marks of the injury for life. 

Michael Angelo returned to his father's house in great 
^ sorrow upon the death of Lorenzo. He had, in truth, good 
reason for his grief. Wo can fancy what delightful, happy 
hours he must have spent in that delicious abode, steadily 
pursuing the arts he loved, and surrounded by the hnest pro- 
ductions of antiquity, and smiled upon by him whose smiles 
made happy the wisest, wittiest, and bravest men of the day. 
After this he wandered through various parts of Italy, visiting, 
amongst otlier places, Bologna and Venice, and* leaving in 
each some of his masterpieces. His first visit to Romo was 
owing to a curious circumstance. He executed at Florence 
a sleeping Cupid, life size, which was pronounced by all 
who saw it a work of rare excellence, particularly by Bal- 
dassare del,^ Milanese, who strongly advised him to bury it 
for a time and then send it to Rome, where he would 
then obtain a high price for it as an antique. • It is said 
that Michael Angelo allowed him to do so for him, 
and he accordingly sold it to 'Cardinal San Giorgio for 
200 crowns. The cardinal, how^over, soon heard that the 
statue had been at Florence, and was greatly enraged by 
the banter and ridicule he had to undergo in consequoiu e 
of the deception. He sent it back to Milanese, who had 
sold it to liim, and compelled him to return him the 
money. But the aflair made such a noise that it raised 
Michael Angelo’s credit greatly. He was consequently 
soon after invited by Cardinal San Giorgio himself to go to 
Rome anc resiile at liis house; but the cardinal, knowing 
little of art, never set a proper value on him, and they soon 
parted. Jacopo Galli, a Roman gentleman, perceived Jiis 
talent early, and commissioned liini to make a Cupid the size 
of life, and with a Bacchus ten palms high. The union in 
outline and expression of masculine energy and passion witli 
female softness and roundness of form, was so admirably rim- 
dered in this work, that it was now acknowledged upon all 
hands that Michael Angelo far surpassed all modern sculpuns. 
Amongst his greatest achievements of this period was liis 
Dead Clirist a work not for any one age or generation, but 
for all time. Every muscle, nerve, and vein is rendered with an 
accuracy which displays consummate knowledge of anatomy ; 
an attainment the more wonderful from the fact, that at that 
time the suucture of the human body was but very imperfectly 
understood, “"J'here is,*' says Vasari, in his simple but 
expressive language, a most exquisite expression in liw 
countenance, and tbe Hmbs are affixed to the trunk in a 
maimer that is truly perfect; the veins and pulses, moreover, 
are indicated with such ejcactitude, that one cannot but 
marvel how the hand of an artist sliould in such a short time 
have produced such a work, or liow a stone, which just before 
was without form or shape, sliould aU at once display sucli 
perfection as nature can but rarely produce in the flesh.” 

Michael Angelo appears to have placed a high value upon 
the work himself, as he engraved his name on the Virgin’s 
girdle, a thing which ho never did on any other occasion. It 
sajs Utile for the value of fame, however, that one day 
when he culercd the place where it was erected, he found 
a large crowd admhing it, and on inquiry, being made who 
had executed it, some one said, ♦* Our Hunchback of Milan,” 
without any one's offering to correct liim or set him riglit. 

'J’liere was a huge block of marble at Florence at this time 
out of which a ceruin Simone de Fiosolc had commenced to 
make a colossal figure, but bad so botched it, that the autho- 
rities shut up the marble, and did not suffer him to proceed 
IStichael Angelo's fiiends now advised him to try and obtain 
it, and he succeeded in doing so. He measured the mass 
wiUi tlie yiew of accommodating his figure to the shape of it! 
ami Anally executed a young David holding a sling in his 
hand. , It was erect(‘d in front of the Piazza del Signori, and 
admiration of everybody ; but the Soderini, a muni- 
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cipal officer of Florence, in all tlic flush of aldermanic dignity, 
must needs say something depreciatory, to show liis judgment 
in matters of art. IVf ichael Angelo perceived at once that ho was 
standing in^uch a position tiiat he could not see it properly, 
but, in order to satisfy him, slyly gathered up a little dust in 
his hand, and going up to the nose, tapped it with the chisel, 
but without taking any off, and at the same^time let fall a 
little dust. “ Look at it now,’' said he to the Soderini. 

“ Ah ! ” replied the good man, “ I like it better now." By all 
competent judges, however, the work was looked upon as 
almost faultless, and the Soderini paid him four hundred 
crowns for it. A brorizo cast of it was made and sent to 
France. 

His next great work was a design for the facade which he 
constructed for tlie Great Hall of Council, in competition %ith 
Leonardo da Vinci. It was entitled “The War of Pisa," and 
represented soldiers surprised. 

Ilis fame was now so great that ho was invited to Home by 
Pope Julius II., and charged with the construction of his 
sepulchral monument, upon which he intended to display ex- 
traordinary magnificence. Lpon his arrival he went to the 
(quarries of Carrara, and excavated a prodigious quantity of 
marble, and having collected it at Rome, sketched a design 
and begah the works. The tomb was to stand within the 
church of St. Peter, which was to be rebuilt for that purpose. 
It was to stand apart, and ai*ound the whole was to run a 
ranges of niches, interchanged by terminal figures, clothed 
from the middle upw'ards, and bearing the first cornice on 
their heads, wliile to every one was bound a captive, in a 
Btrarigo and abased attitude, the feel of each resting on the 
projection of a scroll or basement, 'rhese captives symbolised 
the provinces, or pcirtvs infidel ium, which Pope Julius had 
subdued and brought within the jurisdiction of the mother 
church. Other statues there wer6 also, representing the Arts 
and Sciences captive, and in mourning attitudes, emblematic 
at once of their subjection to Religion, and their sorrow 
at I)eing deprived by death of tlicir patron imd promoter. 
Above the cornice appealed friezes in bronze, with figures of 
cherubim, and over all two figures— one, Heaven, carrying a 
bif r upon her shoulder, and smiling with joy that so great 
and good a man w^as entering her ]>()rtalB ; the other, Cybele, 
or Earth, bewailing her misfortune in losing him. 

It is sad, after having called up before our minds the image 
of 80 noble a w'ork, to learn that it was never comifieted. 
Many of the statues w^ere executed, but as the building was 
nut forthcoming, tlicy wx*re scattered far and wide. Two of 
those representing the captives were given to Roberto Strozzi, 
a gcntlcntan at whose house the sculptor had lain during his 
illnoKS, and by him they were presented to Francis I. of 
France. They remained for a wliiie at St. Econeii, but ore 
now in the Louvre, 

The woiks of the tomb wore, however, still proceeding, 
when an unexpected and rather curious incident brought them 
to an abrupt termination. Some marble arrived one day from 
the quarries, and as the carriers had to be paid, Michael 
Angelo went to the Pope for the money. On his arrival at the 
palace, he found that be w^as engaged in transacting some very 
important business. He accordingly returned, and paid the 
men himself, believing he w^ould be reimbursed next ^ay. 
Rut on repairing to the Vatican for thife purpose, the servants 
refused him admittant^* Ho was astonished— declared there 
should be some mistake but no ; the orders regarding him 
were express and positive. If ■ instantly left the city, and 
returned, post-haste', to Florcnci , vdiere he formed the inten- 
tion bf going to Constantinople, and entering the service of 
the Sultan, who luuf invited Him to his court for the purpose 
of constructing a bridge to connect the capital with Pera oij 
the other side of the strait. The Pope in the meantime was 
Wi-iting furious letters to the Florentine authorities, demand- 
ing his return; but Michael Angelo, who resented ivfironts 
keenly, i>oaitively refused to do so. At last, so imperious did 
the language of the pontiff l>ccome, that he feared to return, 
even il‘ he had felt desirous of doing so ; and it was not till 
the Bodorini offered to secure him against all harm by inveit- 


ing him with the sacred character of a Florentin? ambassador, 
that he at last consented. 

When he reached the Pope at Bologna, ho found that the 
idea of completing the tomb was abandoned, and ho received a 
commission for a statue in bronze of his Holiness. The clay 
model was completed before the pontiff left Bologna for Rome, 
and he came to see it. The right hand w'us elevated with ai;i 
air of great dignity. The Pope, not knowing what was to bo 
in the left, inquired whether ho was supposed to be blessing 
the people or anathematising them. The sculjitor replied that 
he was “ admonishing the Bolognese to behave discreetly," 
and suggested that a book should bes placed in the left hand. 

“ Put a swft:d into it," said the visible head of the church ; 
“of letters I know but little." This statue was placed over 
the gate of St. Petronio at Bologna, but was afterwards de- 
stroyed by the Bonlivogli, and the bronze was sold to the 
l)uk(i Alfonso of Ferrara, who made a piece of cannon of it 
which ho called Julia. Of the fragments, the head only was 
preseryed, which remained for some time in the duke's ward- 
robe ; but what afterwards became of it is not known. 

On Michael Angelo’s return to Rome he was commissioned 
to paint the ceiling of the chapel in the Vatican, which Julius 
had constructed in memory of his uncle, Ptipo Sixtus, known 
aa tho Sistine Chapel. His disappointment at not having the 
execution of the tj^mb was amply compensated fof by the 
triumph which he now achieved in this splendid work. It 
was completed in less than two years, ^ and still continues to 
excite the astonishment and admiration of every spectator. 

After the death of Jtilius, though his successor Leo X. was 
one of the greatest and most munificent patrons of art the 
world has ever seen, Michael scarcely comtis before us at all 
during his pontificate. Ho appears to have been mostly 
employed as an engineer, in which his talents were as great as 
in art, working quarries, making roads, -bridges, aqueducts, 
&c. During the reign of Adrian VI., Leo’s successor, he 
resumed the Construction of tho monument of Julius; but 
civil wa|i and political troubles interrupted it, and drove lum 
back to liis native city, which his talents in engineering proved 
sij^cossful in defending against a larg? besieging force, so 
that it could not have been taken had not treachery rendered 
the great man’s labours f]||itless. When peace was restored, 
he returned to Rome, and employed himself for some time on 
the monument of Julius. His next, and in many respects his 
greatest, work was his painting of the “ Last Judgment " in 
the Sistine Chapel. It was finished in 1611, and is perhaps 
the most sublime and even awful work which lias ever issued 
from human hand. Thousands of persons came from all parts 
of Italy to see it. He afterwards painted the “ Martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paul;" but being old at the time,' it cost 
him great effort and fatigue. jMoiiumcnts of his genius a» 
painter and sculptor there are, pleiity and glorious ; but perhaps 
none of them are so striking atid famous as that which testifies 
to his architectural skill “ the Church of St, Toter’s at Rome. 
It was begun by Julius IL, in 1606, and was by him committed 
to tho hands of various architect**, each of whom acted on a 
different plan from his predecessor. In 1646 it came under 
Michael Angelo, and he speedily infused harmony and unity 
into those parts which hud been already completed, and made 
designs for the remainder, which, though he did not live to 
witness the completion of the edifice, were faithfully acted 
upon, and resulted in producing the noblest structure ever 
devoted to Cliristian worship. 

]Michael Angelo died in 15{)3, and his funeral rites were 
celebrated with a splendour and solemnity worthy of his great 
life -and great deeds. Sculptor, painter, architect, engineer, 
and poet ; there was hardly anything he did not touch, and he 
touched nothing that he did not adorn. 

We have been unable to discover whether Michael Angelo's* 
drawing, The Dream of Human Life," which we reproduce 
(p. I GO), is still in existence ; and it is impossible even tp ieartt 
anytjiing of its history, It has been preserved and handed down 
to us by successSfre engraters, witJi slight differences of one’ 
kind or another, Olie only of these versions, howevajr^^ il 
recognised by IMdon in his works of Michael Angelo, 
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In tKe ab^i^ce of all explanations whoso accuracy may be 
relied upon, we are compelled to fall back upon our own 
imagination in search of the moaning of the allegory depicted 
in the drawing, and our readers will bo consequently justified 
in rejecting or modifying the one which we Tcnture to, supply. 


gratification of material appetites— symbolisec^ by the roast- 
ing of the goose. Higher up, the youth leaning listlessly on a 
table, and dreaming vague dreams of ambition and glory. 
Then he becomes fond of sensual enjoyment, as his passions 
awaken and expand. Fuither on he loves, and #>os, and we 



THE VXfilOH or ni^MAW tirr.— FROM a DBSXON MlCfiAU, axoki.6. 


Man is reposing upon on open tomb, in whiefi a jpeat number 
of masks are lying scattered representing the uiflTerent ages 
and conditions of life, and its passions and vatiitics. Sud- 
denly, a trumpet from heaven sounds in his ^r, and arShnd 
him a mysterious arefi, which depicts the various stages in 
human existence. First, Infancy, wholly g^von up to th® 


afterwards find hl^ surrounded by the cares and sorrows of a 
family, the world comes strong upon him and chains 

him down. He loses the nobility and generosity of his youth, 
and becomes covetous, dishonest, ungrateful. I^ast of all, 
he descends into the tomb, leaving cliildrcn behind him to 
. weep his loss, and run the course over again that he has run. 
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ALBEUT DURER. 



Alhkrt Dvrkr was bom a|t Nuremberg, on the 20th of May, 
in the year 1471. Hi» father a native of ranneni^,* was 



* “ Albertum Durejhnn b Pannouift briundtim accepimus,” says 
Camerarius, in the preface to his translation pf Albert Purer** 

VoL. I. 


a celebrated goldsmith. In liis youth he had studied in 
the Netherlands, under the famous mastei^^ of the school of 
Bruges, who had imparted to him their style, so full of 
delicacy and truth. But in the year he relinquished the 
fertile meadows of Flanders for the fresh valleys of Germany. 
At the agq of twenty-eight he settled at Nuremburg. and there 
married ?fci,tyoung girl, named Barbara Hellerin, who b^unio 
the mothei?. bf the famous artist. It is probable that Albert 
Durer began to assist his father in his trade at a very early 
age, but he always manifested a preference for. engraving, 
l^oine authors, among others ICaaol van Hander, ir aintain that 
he received lessons from Martin Schbngaucr, a celebrated 
engraver, surnamed^ Lo beau .Martin,’* and known by the 
jiame of Martin Scld’m. Btit tliis vague tradition is without 
^undation, and in the account which Albert 'Burer has 
himself written, and which Sandrat has preserved to tis, there 
is nbtliing to lead us to suppose that his father had any in- 
tention of idacing lum under the tuition of Martin Schbngauer, 
who resided at Colmar. Burer only says, Having already 
acquired the art of working in gold, I felt a greater inclinatioa 
to turn |ay attention to painting than to pursue the trade of 
a goldsmith, When I communicated my wishes to my father 
he was mujS^h displeased, for he regretted that I had wasted 
so much time in learning my trade. Nevertheless, he acceded 
to my desire, and on St. Andrew's Bay* in the year 1480; 
placed me for a term of three years with Michael M'^ohigemuth,'* 
XJnaifected and pious, living without ostentation in the bosdm 
of a quiet family, it was long before he became aware of 
extent of his |K)W’ers. The first plate executed by hint 

Gorman work ; All^rti Burori clarissimi pictorls St gcomet^:;dr 
symetH& partium in reetis Ibrxnis humanorum > 

Ijatinum conversh^ Nurrmberg, l/)34. ^ 
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the date of 1-197; it represents four naked female lignres, and 
far from having been copied, as is asserted by the historian 
Baldinucci,* from a copperplate of Israel van Mecjtenen, was 
an original work, which Israel van Meckenen copied. His 
first picture, a i)ortrait of himself, was executed in the year 
H98 ; it is now to be seen at Florence, in the gallery set apart 
for tho reception of autograph portraits. The artist has drawn 
himself in half length, seated before a window, hU hands 
resting on a maul-stick ; he is dressed in festive attire, a white 
tunic striped with black, and a mantle thrown gracefully over 
one shoulder. His beautiful hair is arranged in long rich 
curls. Although the lines are very decided, and the drawing 
hard, there is a boldness in the execution, and a softness in 
tho touch, which is not to be met with in his later efforts. 
The noble expression wliich the master has.given to his couu- 
tenaneo was no flattery, but witli tliis air of dignity ho has 
blended an ingenuoTis satisfaction witli his personal ap- 
pearance. 

Albert Duror was not only handsojne, he was also veiy 
proud of his beauty, as we learn from his letters to his inti- 
mate friend AVillibald Pirckheimer. An innocent pride in the 
painter, which was only one form of his admiration for all tlio 
works of, God. It seems, indeed, as if nature had been as 
bounteous with her out waul gifts as she had been prodigal of 
her intellectual endowments. “ She hod giten him,” says 
Camel arius, “ a ooinmanding figure, and a body worthy of 
being the temple of so exquisite a mind.” f His features were 
remarkably regular, his e^^-s bright, lus hair abundant and 
glossy, and his nose aqiiilinc, while the slender elegiineo of 
his neck, his expansive chest, sinewy limbs, and hands of ex- 
quisite delicacy, completed his personal attractions, 

Albert Durer was fifteen when he commenced studying 
under Michael Wohlgemuth, one of the old masters, who, full 
of modesty and honour, practised his art in an obscure studio, 
caring little for glory, diligently rending his Bible, studying 
nature, and labouiing as if to fulfil a moral obligation. 

Having completed the term of his apprenlieeahip, the young 
artist left Wohlgemuth, in order that ho miglit sec something 
((f the world. He travelled through Germany, and alsir 
\iMted the Netherlands and Italy; ])ut wo glean little of this 
first tour, made at the early age of nineteen, must bate 

had a decided inlluence on hiwS character. “ 1 set out,” .«ays 
Durtr, “just after Easter, in the year 1490, ami returned in 
1404, after Whii^iitide, wlun ILuis Frey m'gotialed with my 
father to give me his daught(r in imarriage, and wdrh her a 
dowry of 200 florins. Gur nuptials were celebrated on the 
Monday before St. Margaret’s Day, 1494.” if we arc to judge 
by the portrait of Agnes, painted* by her husband, she must 
have been possessed of extraordinary beautv ; but with this 
beaufjr Avas mingled aa expressiijii of irritability, mon* es- 
pecially when anything unusual happened to annoy lier. 
Albert Purer, warned of this failing by tho delicacy of lu«t 

* We read in Baldinucci (Vita di .-Mberto nuroro) : “ Altro non 
si vede (li quel tempo fat to da Ini, elm un» slampa eollu data del 
1497, anno venzidtcsimo dell’ eta sua, e qindU anche aveva eopiata 
da uua simile, intagliata da Israel de Menz “ There is cer- 

tainly a mistake imre, arising frt)m the fa«t of the engravings 
signed 1 srai.*! van. Meckenen having been attiibutcd to I «r aid the 
elder instead of to liis som Isrue'J tho younger, who h.'is been 
proved, both hy the Alihe /am and Adam Hartach, to have heeii 
the real author I'be learnid iefooigniphist enuinevates fytveial 
other copies hy Im.ioI \an IMeekenen after Duror, which are very 
inferior to the origmah, Barseh , i ul. ?} of i ho “ t^eintre Graveur 
and tho Abbe Z, mi, “MaUuinli per serviro alia storia doll’ inci- 
sjone/* Pa/ma, 1892. 

■j* Dederat hnie natura corpus eompositiono sfcattiJ':! con- 
spicunm, aptumque aniino speeiMfo quern eontineret. . , , Krat 
caput argutum, oculi micantes, nasus hono.'.tus, ot quern Gr<cci 
'TCTpr< 7 <*)i/{H vocant Proccriuscuhmi collmn, poet us amplum, casti- 
gatus venter, femora nervosa, cruru stebiUa. Std dittiti*! nihil 
dixissca vidihwc elegantius.” Camerurius vhi ^upro. In the pre- 
face to the translation of Albert Duror s Cir nnan tvork, arc 
to be found some most v alugble details of the life, oharaelor, and 
habits, of this great artist. 


perception, could not help entertaining gloomy foreboding*. 
He thought of the young girl promised him in marriage, as 
one of those sinister prophecies which the Pythoness of 
old was wont to clothe in brilliant language. But he sub- 
mitted to what he considered his destiny. 

The newly-married couple liv''ed happily together for a 
short period. Soon, however, clouds began to gather. Durer, 
whose character was mild and gentle, had not the determina- 
tion to commence a strife with the charming, though formid- 
able, Agnes Frey. The disconsolate artist sought comfort and 
advice from a near friend, in whom he ever found a ready 
sympathiser in his sorrows. Being married himself, Willi- 
bald Pirckheimer was the better fitted to be his counsellor, 
though his domestic life formed a strange contrast to that of 
Albert Durer. His partner was a model of grace and gentle- 
•ness; no discord had ever disturbed their harmony. But he 
was destined to have his share of the troubles of this world ; 
his wife died, and her IokSS was a mutual grief to the tw'«) 
friends. The artist, deeply impressod with the memory of 
Cresuenlia, painted her stretched on her death-bed, holding 
in her failing hand a lighted taper and a crucifix, tyid rreeiying 
extreme unction from a priest seated at the bed-side, while jV' 
kneeling Augustine friar reads the prayers for the dying. 
Tins painting was executed with pious care. At the side of 
the weeping Willibald nro seen the nuns of St. (flair, whC arc 
come to soothe the Inst hours of his wife. At the top of the 
canvas Durer wrote, in letters of gold, words dictated to him 
by his friend, 

In the mean time Agnes Frey, tormented by avariec, restless, 
haughty, and violent, allow'd! no repose to the husband she 
hLuUamcd, to the nulancholy painter of “ Melancholy.” yhc 
urged him to work, even ihror-ti'ncd him, and at last b'cked 
him in his stiuHo. He wrote sorrowfully to his faith ful 
friend, Willibald Pirekheinu'r : “ 1 hear that you have taken 
to yourself a wife ; lake e »ro that slip prove not also n master.” 
Once ho managed to get beyond the r<oH'h of this \nnthij»pO, 
by making a second visit to the t-iiy ot lugoons, the hoTue ol 
Italian art, beautiful AViiice. He was induced to make this 
puirney, by the pleasant reiiiine cenees of his former sojourn 
tlu're. This was in the year The wonderful engravings 

of .Mbcrt Durer were already Ix ginnitig to astonish tho lovt-rs 
of tho fine arts in Xiidy ; Ins niu.wn had crossed the AIjjs 
and reached the ears ol KafDole. These tw'o great masters 
having discovered that thiir admiration was reciproerd, e\- 
ehanged portraits, Dur(‘r sending wdtli his Korue of his fine 
engravings. The famous engraver, IMarc Antonio, ol Bnh)gna, 
was at that time in Venice. He ohaervod in ilieso engravings 
what was wanting in his own. He remarked the admirable 
guidance of tho graver, tho oxaeiitudt; im<l deUctiey ot tho 
figures, and the great precisi n with which the conpor was 
cut. Admiring also the free and bold stylo ol Durer s w’ood- 
engravings, he attempted to imitate it. , By degrees he was 
led on by liis success to ,couritoffeit thirty-Ktven pieces of 
“The Ibisrtion,” and to make them complete, placed upon 
them, instead of his own ma:k, the monograTU of Albert 
Duier. Vafiaii ndatea, that Durer* wurned of this fraud by 
the Vi ceipt of some of the proofs, liiisUmed to Venice, brought 
an action against' Msrc Antonio, and obtained an order from 
the magisirates forbidding the Bolognese engraver to use, fjr 
the future, the cypher of Albert Durer* 'rins anecdote 1ms 
been contradicted, and has been pronounced by BartMch to be 
one of those fictions ro frequently ’'met with in the books of 
art of the period. The reason he gives for his opinion is, that 
the pieces of ♦‘The Ptu^on” are dated 1509 and 1512, fnd 
that, couK^quently, they could npt have appeared for several 
ynirs after Durcr’s visit to Vmiicc in I'SOO. It w'ouH be net es- 
sary, he justly observes, to ]>rove tluitAlbtJrt Durer made 
another to Yehice ; but of this we have no account. 

This argument i» forcibl**, and, Ve may say, conclusive*, when 
we remei»]b^r the numerous inaccuraedeK of which Vasari has 
been fo und' guU t y . From Die con ftden tial letters whioli Albert 
Durer wrote to his friend Willibald Pirckheimef from Venice, 
W© may gather, that the eojourn of the Nuremberg artist 
caused quite a sensation among the Wtihehe (it was thus that 
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Albert Durer named all tbqsc who were not Germane), His 
house was continually beyieged by visitors. Nobles, musicians, 
and learned men sought him, and bo dlsturbetl his German 
tranquillity, that he was sometimes obliged to conceal himself, 
in order to gain a few hours' quiet. With the characteristic 
penetration of a German, Albert Jlurer made his observations 
on the good people by whom he was surrounded, among whom 
he detected many 6f those witty amiable loungers, of whom 
such numbers still exist in Italy : “ One would take th^ra,’* 
says he, “ for the* most charming men. They are well aware 
that one is not ignorant of their numerous follios, but they 
only laugh at it." With the stdilary exception of Giovanni 
Bellini, with whom he formed a close fticudship, and who 
oyerwliclmed him with praises, Durer had ever cause to com- 
plain of the i^ainters, I’hrice they had liim dragged before 
tlie magistrate, to cc)mi>el him to pay the dues of their 
companies. 

I Lave many friends among the ho writes, who Lave 

warned jno neilh(*r to cut iu»r drink with their iiaintcrs, among 
wdioni I huve immy enemies. 'I’liey pluec eojiics of my works in 
the churehes, and in every building where thc}’^ ran possibly ha\o 
them ; afterwards lin y speak disparagingly of them, say that they 
arc not antique, and are worth nothing. But Giacomo Bellini 
praised me in tlie presence of many gentlemen. lie himself i»aid 
nn' a visit for the purj>o.se «»f asking me to paint him something ; 
he promised to pay me wi-ll. P. very body tells me that he is a good 
and pious jnau, insomuch that 1 tiave eon ctd\ed a great affection 
for him, lie is very old, hut is yet tlie first painter. The thing 
which pleased me so much e]c\en years ago, does not please me at 
all now.’^ I only began lo-clay to sketch iny picture, for I have 
had so great an irritation in niy hands, llutt I Inne not been able 
to wvirk, hut it is now belter. Be, then, as I am- patit nt. Dear 
frk'ud, I am anxious to know if any of your pets are dead, either that 



“ Dated at ^'eniec, at nine o’clock, on the night of the Satur- 
day after Candleinus, in the year lt006. 

“ALimUt HT Dt'REll." 


The painting to which Albert Durer refers in this letfer 
was oxecuted by order of the German community establiBhed 
at Venice.', under the name of ‘‘ The Fondaeu dei TedcBchi." 
The price agreed tijmn was <“ighty-five' ducats. As soon as it 
was plarcd upon the altar of the church for which -it was 
destined, the doge and tho patriarch went to see it. Bvtry 
one pr'ai&ed it, except such as were painters of only moderate 
fume ; for the great artists, on the contrary, acknowledgcd-the 
sploudour of this furcign genius, Giovanni Bellini extolled 
him, Andrea Mantegna, a native of Mantua, wished to 
become acquainted with him, and Durer set out to visit him, 
but before arriving at Mantua he heard of tho death of this 
painter. t Jacopo da Pontormo, having engaged to paint 
*‘The rah.siou of Jesus O.rist," attempted, without disguise, 
to imitate the Gothic style of Durer, and Vasari himself 
admits, that the inventions an'’ beautiful conceptions of the 
German painter were of gn at assistance to the Iiulian 
mofters. J But this sway, exerci j.'d in the very heart of Italy, 
by a German— that is to say, a barbarian, could not fail to 


excite the jealousy of the Venetians. Perhaps there never 
lived a man more happily constituted, and gifted it: a higher 
degree with qualities calculated to gain the affections knd 
dissipate all ill-feeling. Durer was kind and generous to all, 
and always mild and gentle in his bearing. IJis conversation, 
which displayed at once his Idgh appreciation of art, and hiS 
profound knowledge of tho mathematical and positive sciences, 
pyrticularly geometry and architecture, was so agrfjeable and 
interesting, that hi,s hearers dreaded tho moment when he 
should cease to speak, § He was never at a loss for words, in 
which to express himself, and his manner was so noble and 
dignihed, that tho highest x^otentates, Ferdinand, King of 
Bohemia, and Alaximilian, Emperor of Germany, took plea- 
sure in conversing familiarly with him. 'I’ho latter, having 
formed the highest opinion of his talents, retained him at Iris 
court, w’hcrc he employed his graver and his brush alternately. 
It is related, that one day, when engaged in i)ainting some 
large object, his ladder proving too short, Maximilian requested 
one of the nobles who surrounded him to hold the ladder, 
that the artist might memnt with safety to the tni). But the 
noble lord considered it beneath his dignity', and refused to 
obey'. ‘‘You are noble by birth," exchiimed the irritated 
Emperor, “my x>sunter is eiiiioblecl by gemus;" and tc: show 
hou iimeh easier It was to make a noble than a great painter, 
Maximilian fiuthwitb commanded that a iiatent >f nobility 
should be made out for J>urer, giving liim for armorial bearings 
— three shields on a held ot azure, two on the chief, and one 
on the base. These arms became subseciuently those of all 
the societuis of painters. 

At tho ago of forty-nine, Albert Durer again visited the 
Netherlands. Unfortunately, Agnes Frey, his terrible spouse, 
followed him there. Antwerp) being at that time the most 
important town iji the Low Countries, and the centre of 
commerce, was the llrst jdaco they visited. The evening of 
their arri\al, the agent of a ricii banking-house — that of the 
Fuggers j|— ga^’e them a splentUd Bupx')er. The following days 
Durer was escorted through the city, and the jjainters invited 
him to a dinner which was given at their hall, of which the 
illustrious guest gives tlfc following account : — “ No expense 
was spared ; the banquet was served on silver,, and all the 
paintcr.><, with their wives,, were present. When T entered 
with mine, they' separated on either side, as if I had been one 
of the nobles of the land. There were present many persons 
of high station, who greeted me respectfully, manifesting every 
desire to be agreeable and Obliging in all things. When w'e 
were seated, Master Katliporth offered me, in the name of the 
corporation, four measures of Wine, in token of their good W'ill 
and esteem. I thanked them, expressing my gratitude. . . . 
The entertainment was continued until m late hour of the 
night, when w’e wore conducted home by torchlight, amid 
overwhelming protestations of friendshii). " IT 

At Ghent and ut Bruges Durer received a Similar wel- 
come. Prtjofs of esteem were lavished ux)on him, in the 
shape of invitations ; delicacies abounded, the wine flowed 
plentifully* and every evening he was recouducted to his 
abode by torchlight. Margaret of Austria, regent of the 
Netherlands for Charles V., hearing that Durer was at 
Brussels, despatched an olRcer erf the court to assure him of 
the favour of herself and the emperor. In gratitude for this 
politeness, the Nuremberg engraver jneaented to Margaret 
some of his finest jdates, “ St. Jerome in the Hoorn," en- 
graved on eojjper with wonderful delicacy, a copy of "The 
Passion," and afterwards ho gave her copies of his entire 
collection of engravings, with the addition of two subjects 
drawm on parchment vrith great labour and care, which he 


• Should not tho thinff alluded to, be a pason f 

t CameroiduB, in the preface to his translation of Albert Durer’s 
work on tho ** I’roportions of the Human Body." 

% Figurb tutte quelle coso cosi celeste, come terrene, tanto hrnc 
oho fu una miravigha, c con tanta varietk di fare quelli ammali, e 
mostri, cho fu un gran lumc a molte dc’ uostri artefici chc si sono 
serviti poi dclF abondanza e copia d.elle bcll^ fanti^ie e inveusiono 
df costui. ** Vita di Marc-.Antonio, ed oltri." Parto quarta. 


^ . . . Sermonis autem ttmta snavitas atqiic i« lepor, ut nihil 
csBct audientibus magis contrariuin quum finis.- -C'amer. ubimprit, 

(I The Fuggers were the Ilothschiids of those days. 

Sco Albert Durer’s Journal of his stay in tho Netherlands, Ju 
tho yours 1520 ^jud 1521. This Journal bus been pubUshi^ 
AtUrr, in ro\. X, of^his "Art Journal." It is translated , 
French, in the "Cabinet de T' Amateur cj; do, 

Yol. I.,1842, ' V 
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valued at thirty florins. But he soon began to feel the eflfecte 
of intrigue ; the envious prepared snares for him so artfully^ 
that after the favourable reception which Margaret had given 
him, her manner suddenly changed towards him. . Barer 
showed her a portrait which he had i)ainted of the Emperor 
Charles V., when she assumed so disdainfhl an air^ that the 
artist was compelled to remove his canvas in silence. . On 
another occasion, in order to ascertain whether this contempt 
were felt for his talents or his person, he begged for the little 
book of Master Jacob (Jacob Comelisa), which was em- 
bellished with (ihoico miniatures ; but the lady replied 
sharply that it was promised to her painter, Bernard Van 


spicuously in his memorandum- book these vengeful words 
**In all my transactions^ whether in selling or in buying 
during my .sojourn in tho Netherlands, in all my intercourse 
with the high or low classes, I have been wronged, more par- 
ticularly by the Lady Maigarct (of Austria), who 1ms given 
me nothing in return for all my presents and labours.” 
Regarding the portrait of the Emperor Charles V., which the 
regent had appeared to despise, Albert Burer was obliged to 
part^with it for a pocket-handkerchief of English manufacture. 
Happily a citizen of Antwerp, Alexander •Imhofi', accommo- 
dated him with a loan of one hundred golden florins, for 
which he put his hand to a bill stamped with his seal, and 



enu Sr 'lAIvINCl LEAVE OF ms MOTHEU. — •AFTER ALBlillT j>VXtEK, 


Orley. Then and there ended their connexion, much to the 
gratification of the crafty and the c uvious, Tliis celebrated 
engraver was not worse treated by the Austrian prinee?H than 
by private individu iLlrt, for iu Ikuseels he painted six portraits, 
ftu none of which the remuneration was furthcoming. Hts 
abode at Antw*erp provoked the following remark : I have 

made here many drawings and portraits,' th< majority of 
which have brought me nothing.” In consequence of this, 
although he worked hard and practised the strictest economy, 
he became involved in pecuniary difllcuUics. Hurt by the 
-'‘.ontrast whi^h he remarked between his splendid reception 
and the sti-ailge proceedings which followed it, he wrote con- 


paykble at Nuremberg. Just as he was meditating his 
departure, Christian II., king of Denmark, made his appear- 
ance in the city, and, hearing that Burer was still there, sent 
for him, loaded him with favours, and desired to have his 
portrait taken by so great an artist, for which he paid him 
liberally. Gratified by the splendid engravings presented to 
him by Albert Hurer, Christian invited him to a banquet, at 
which the Emperor, the Princess Margaret, and the Queen of 
Spain we^e present ; but none of these august personages 
deign<;d to address a word to the noble and handsome guest, 
whose genius did honour to a royal entertainment. Soon 
after this, our artist left Belgium, carrying with him bitter 
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reminiacenoes, which made his native Germany appear more unable to support the double burden ot labour and vexation, 

charming than ever, Ihere, at least) he had only to bear his inasmuch as Agnes Frey became every day more peevislt and 

customary grief, conjugal strife, a grief which was unvarying ill-tempered. In the abode in which the unhappy couple 

and inconsolable, and which was revived, from time to time, passed their stormy existence, w'here should have reigned that 

by the passions of Agnes. peace and quiet so dear to artists, and the poetic and softening 

The study of the Flemish paiittings, and his own acute influences of memory, ill-humour, deflanco, tmger, all the 

observation, had by degrees worked a considerable modification irritated and irfitating passions were let loose. Tortured 

in Albert Durer s view with regard to the nature and aim of by the foolish fear of poverty, the avaricious and beautiful 

art. The correspondence of his friend Melancthoii, as well as Agnes harassed the patient engraver with her lamentations, 

the later works of the painter, proves to us that, towards the She watched liim with a cotumnnding look, and held his 

close of his career, his mind underwent a vast change. genius captive to her sordid spirit, demanding what was to 
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Instead of llie profusion of detail which characteris^ his 
more youthful productious, ht now sought to throw iiTO his 

■ pictures a simplicity and harino?iy of conception, which he 
foiJnd made a much nearer approach to nature, than the 
laborious variety which he crowdetl into his former pictures. 
He regretted that he had not discovered this earlier in life, 
for, at his age, it was difficult to alter his style of painting ; 
but with these noble regrets was mjhigled the still more noble 
desire to improve the style and general character of his 
W6rks. Such Is the energy of the true artist t Then it was 
thit he painted the sublime figures of the which 

are to be scdslt at Munich. 

^ Afatalhodr was approaching for Albert Barer, He was 


become of her ‘should she bo left a widow. ♦ Those friends 
who would have solaced and entertained him were driven away, 

* Ncmini mortem imputare quest, quant uxori ejus qua; cor ipsa 
usque adco eroserit, tantoquo muciatu eumdeiu affiixerit, .... 
ut nullam a laborc rcmiftsiaqem qumrero, vel ^ocictati quoedam 
intercsso potuerit, ob contiiiuas querelas, quilms ad laborandaiu 
noctu atque interdiii rigorosc cum oWpulcrit, ut pecuniam skliont 
quam mouiens ipsiD rcHnqucret, lucraretur .... etc. — “ Letter^ of 
G^rge Hartman;*’ a fidendof Burer, Baylc, in his ** 
quotes a lett<|r f5rom Brince Anthony Brunswick, yhm 

proves that Burer sufibred all the mflibrtuw, with ^ 
patidhee of Bocratos Ipsum domi Xanthippou 

et dhinus'sui mtmtiS'fiagoUatHcm’acwhuaiii/* 'v'-' ' 
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and the poor oUl painter, tired of life, and worn out with strug- 
gling, lost his energy, and gave liimself up to despair. An eye- 
witness relat(‘8, that his reason sometimes seemed to wander, 
Albert Durer died on the 6th of April, 1528. 

At the cemetery of St. John, at Nuremberg, is shown the 
spot where this great master, after a life full of troubles and 
anxieties, found a haven of rest. “ It ^is impossible to 
iniagine a jnore gloomy place,” says one of our contem- 
p(n-aries.* Not one of tliose country graveyards, bo full of 
nature’s poetry; no w(’eping willows drooping their melan- 
choly brunches ; no dark towering cypress mounting towards 
the skies ; no llowers, green turf, or gai lands, ^ious offerings 
from the living to the memory of the dead. The tombs, 
ranged in long rows, like the beds of the patients in a hospital, 
are merely fiat stones laid over the; gravc'S. No railing encloses 
them, no cross surmounts th('m ; their burying- place might be 
compared to a camp-bed set up for a night. Meanwhile, the 
lichen spreads its dusky stains, and the mass of rarik verdure 
announces that oblivion is already b(‘giiining to swallow up the 
memory of those beloved l)cmgs to whom the epitaph promises 
eternal tcarvS. 

On Albert Ourer’s to nb-stone is the following simple in- 
scription 

Me. Al. Dm 

0 TDoriT) ALllEK’lT DITKEKI moktxlv rriT 

Sun UOO COMUTTUl ^n’Ml LO 

EMiojtAvir VIII ijn;s apiulis .MDXXVIII. 

Willibald Pirckheimer, the faithful friend of the great 
painter, added, after this short opilaj^h, a brief catalogue of his 
\irtue^, and mentioned the universal grief which *w as felt for 
his los*'. It well became him to engrave this last farewell on 
Albert Duht’s tomb-stone, for he had strengthened and con- 
soled him all liis life. Even fate seemed to respect their old 
attM(‘hment, for they arc laid side by side in the same grave- 
yard. • 

So much for the man : let us now briefly examine the works 
by which he is knowui. Having already [ante p. 37), (fk pre- 
senting our readers with the lieauliful allegorical design called 
“Melancholy,” by Albert Durcr, spoken at .some length of 
the peculiarities of his style, it will be unnecessary to go over 
the ground again. On the contrary, we believe it wdll be 
more profitable if wo consider v. ith attention the subjects we 
are enabU'd to introduce into these pages as illustrations of 
the genius of the great Gt^rman artist. 

Albert Durcr lived in troublous and stirring times— times 
favourable for tlu' development of genius Wherever it was 
possessed; for, while he sat in his study and imagined 
moralities and satire^^ upon mankind, while he indulged m 
those fantastic dreams which he has revealed to us in so many 
sliapes, while he travelled to Venie**, to study the arts — and to 
escape tlie tongue of Aghe.s Frey,- - Columbus, knd Amerieus 
Yespasius, and ISebastiau Cabot, W'cro opening up fresh fields 
for the enterprise and cjoininerce of mankind. While he was 
busy over those wonderful sketches of tlie great Passion of 
our Lord, Luther and Melancthon were fiercely battling wdth 
old Horne, niid the dawui of the Keformaiion broke upon the 
world. While he w^as painting that grand picture of St. Mark 
and St. Paul aud St. John and St. Peter, as a parting gift to 
the per)ple of Nuremberg —that famous picture, removed a 
hundred years afterwards to a more princely resting-place, the 
Protestant inscriptions on wMclx, w'rittcn by his own hand, tverc 
rudely cut away, lest they should offend the courtly eyes of the 
elcoter ot Bavaria— during that time, Liutrentius in llacrlem, 
and William Caxtou in Wesiiuinfbter, were perfecting that 
divine att which has done so much to advance the liberties 
aud inoreaso tllb comforts of mankind ; the people of western 
Europe wore 3 tt$t beginning to appreciate and understand tho 
BcienceB which the Moors, now driven ignomiui<*U*ly out of 
Eur^e, were wont t6 cultivate in the fair city of Granada-; 
Sir Thebias More wal^parovirig the literary of which 

of ‘‘Eludes t-ar FAtlcmague “ 
where is to pe fohhd a smfiuiary of the history of Gcmaa 
Painting. ^ * 


Geoffirey Chaucer and old John Gower had laid the founda- 
tions in England a century before; the great Raffaele was 
adorning the Vatican with those beautiful frescoes, which 
have been the wonder aud study of artists ever since; and 
men were just beginning to wake up out of their long sleep 
of apathy and ignorance, never, it is to be hoped, to doze 
again. 

The art of engraving and etching upon copper had not long 
been invented when Albert Durex was born: before he was 
Iw'enty, however, he had made such progress in its practice as 
to be looked upon as Michael Wohlgemuth’s most promising 
pupil ; and by the time he was twenty-three, he had established 
himself as a “painter, engraver, architect, ^and sculptor," inhlfc 
native place, that 

“ Quaint old town of toil .and traflic, 

Quaint old town of art and .song.” 

Henceforth he was destined to be the principal painter and 
engraver of Germany, and to leave on the works of all future 
German artists the impress of his own peculiar treatment. lie 
found in the works of his predecessors a dreamy, wild, fantastic 
energy; and he followed in their path with such succ(‘ss 
as, in his earlier works, to surpass anything that had gone 
b(*fore, in eccentric spirit and vague mysticism. 

Of thivS peculiar manner, this singular troatincnt, tliis fan- 
tastic, thought-provoking style of drawing, v/hich 

“ While it charms repels, and ^\hilc it horrifies em-liants,” 

avc have numerous examples in the works of Albert Durcr. 
Thus, besides the allegory of “ Melancholy,” already given in 
these pages, w'c are enalded to present oiir rcader-s with two 
other spc< imens of what maybe called Albeit l)iiri‘r’s first 
manner. In “The Lord aud the Lady” (p. 17-^), v.e recognise 
one of those strange German moralities of which the painters (jf 
that day were so extremely fond. H»Te is an allegory of 
human life, not difficult to translate. The lord is wln-'per- 
ing “Boft nothings” in the lady's ear, while, in tin* slmdow of 
the bare and leiifi' ss tree, the conqueror Death Brands waiting 
by. IIour-ghiBS in harnl, In* watche.s Ihr-ir eveiy iinition, Ufi 
if, at no distant time, lu‘ meant to claim his own. Honour 
and wealth, and pride and slation, possess no spells to clu.nu 
the destroyer; youth aud ago, ruddy health ami tottering 
disease, beauty and deformity, bravery and cowardice, strength 
and weakness, genius and stoUJ ignoram'C, all fall beneath lus 
resistless dart — all succumb, us it were, to an irrevocable 
Nemesis from which there is no escaping. 

> Of a like character, bolVi as rc'spect.s the high degree of 
careful finish given to the woik, and the mysterious darkness 
of the theme, is the “ Death’s Head Coat of Arms.” Who can 
fail to read and understand the dread lesson it essays to teach? 
The moat subtle and learned king-at-arniH never emblazoned 
heraldic picture such as this. Here, upon honour’s shield, is 
painted the escutcheon which every man must hang above his 
door at last— grim, grinning Death! Oli, the paintei is a 
moralist indeed ! A bare, eyeiefis skull, supported by civili- 
Bation and barbarism — the crowned lady and the naked 
aavage — is the picture which our mortality holds up before the 
eyes of our pride. It is a lesson we may every one of us take 
to heart. And the crest to this dread cemt of arm-s is an empty 
helmet, fantastically crowned with eagles’ wings and leaves, 
emblematical of the emptiness of worldly honours and tho 
M'or^leftsness of pride ! Well may the satyr leer into the 
lad* eyes; for the jewel-crowned head, no less than the 
beggar’s, must come, one day, to be a thing like that depicted 
on the shield, 

Albert Burer's mature manner shows itself in mor» plainly 
undelrstood, but not le«0 powerful, imaginings. In such de- 
signs iiisf Tbfe Fassion of Christ,” “ Tho Apocalypse of St, 
John/' The Martyrdom of tho Ten Thotisand Saints,” ‘‘The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil” -a sort of cohdexised ex^ 
preaaio;dft»f liife spirit of the “Pilgrim's Progress,” says Sir 
Head ; in Madonnas arid Apostli*s ; in “ The 
Triumphal Arch and Oar of Maximilian;” in “The Life of 
the Tlfgin ahd lastly, In portraita of friends and hom*4iko 
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pictures, such as are used hang over the fire-places in good 
citizens* houses^ 

The first-named work consists of two great series of wood- 
cuts, afterwards rendered in more enduring copper. ** The 
Great Passion ” comprises representations of the main inci- 
dents in the eventful life of our Saviour — his birth in the 
manger, his dispute with the doctors, Iiis way to ( Jalvary with 
the cross upon his shoulders, tho taking down of liis tody from 
the fatal tree, his burial and resurrection. 

In all these subjects, says Kugler, the most perfect.groupiug 
is made consistent with the greatest simplicity of 
however indifferently the engraver has executed his part, the 
very varied expression of the single figures, and tho peculiar 
grace of the lines and movements, cannot be concealed. ^Vhen 
wo look at such fine works, we easily comprehend why the 
wily Italians valued Durer’s compositions so highly, and how 
it was that a translation of them into Italian was so mucdi 
desired. 

“ The I.esser Passion ” consists, as the name implies, of a 
series of the more domestic incidents in the life of Christ — 
pictures in which the mysterious events related ^rp all brought 
before the spectator, as in a moment of tiinp, with truth, 
power, and the liveliest feeling of the beautiful. Of these, 
the most celebrated are — “ Christ washing the Feet of his 
Disciples,” in which a groat number of figures are artistically 
grouped in ii small space, which, nevertheless, is not crowded 
or confused, but leaves tlm principal group, in which the 
Saviour is of course the, prominent figure, clear and distinct 
from all the rest ; “ Christ ]>raying on the Mount of Olives,” 
one of those simply beautiful compositions in which dignity 
and feeling are blended with tho greatest tenderness and the 
most profound repose; “Christ taking leave of his Mother,” 
previous to the aecompUshment of his great mission (p. )(U), 
another of those touching incidents which Durer, in his best 
peri(Ml, knew so well how to depict ; “ Christ appearing, after 
his llcsurrcction, to Mary in the Garden, and to his Mother 
in the Chamber,” both compositions of great beauty and sim- 
plicity of arrangement- of one of these, “ Christ taking leave 
of his Mother,” our renders will b<^ able to form their own 
judgment. The noble tenderness ol‘ the son, the anguish of 
the mother, and the sympathy of the attendants, all evince the 
hand of a master in their development. In this series the 
utmost carefulness in the arrangement of his groups has been 
(jbserved, and in the dLsposition of the drapery there is a noble 
fulness and simplicity w’hich displays the figures to the utmost 
advantage. It has been noticed, in Albert Durer’s oil paintings , 
that the draperies are generally too mucli cut up into strange 
sJuipes, n plan by no means calculated to impro^e the forms of 
their wetirers. But in all his ideal subjects, his fancy being 
allow^od full play and hi* pencil being freed from the fashions 
of his own country, ho has made the folds of his drap'^ries fall in 
those large imposing masses, so much admired in the works of 
the great Italian master, Kofifaele. A great anachronism, how- 
ever, occurs in this series of pictures— namely, the freiiuent 
introduction of German styles of architecture and costume, 
and a consc(iuent destruction of that unity of design so highly 
desirable in works of historical value. This kind of oversight 
is frequently observ.ablc in the productions of the Germ^ 
and Dutch schools of painting; and we need only refer, in 
illustration of our remarks, to “The Tlape of the Sabines,” in 
the National Gallery, in which Ilubcns dresses his Sabine 
women in garments of Venetian silk. The t>vo works known 
as “ The Greater and Ba^tsion,” have been engraved 

twice on copper and once on W(toch 

From “Tho lAfe of the Virgin," a series of twenty w'ood* 
cut»» w^ have selected the most important, viz., “The Marriage 
of Mary and Joseph (p. 1 GO). Instead of the severely classical 
style observed in “ The l^osstop,” we have in this aeries a repre- 
sentation of those tender relations of domestic life which Albert 
Durer knew so well how to depict. The neries embraces the 
history, as far as it is described in the New Testament, of the 
mother of Jesus, The scenes most interesting, after that 
shown in our engraving, are “The Birth of tho Virgin/’ which 
eyent Albert Durer, true to his national predilections and 


quite oblivious of facts, has made to take place in a German 
house in the midst of a numerous company of women and 
maidens ; “ The Flight into Egypt,” a composition of a few 
figures simply disposed in a thickly growing wood ; “ The 
Kepose in Egypt,” in which the Virgin sits spinning beside 
the cradle of her little one, while Joseph is employed at 
a carpenter’s bench, unseen by either father or mother, 
angels w'orship beside the lowly resting' place of the child 
Jesus; and “The Death of the Virgin.” This last subject 
has Leon frequently copied by the pupils of Albert Durer, and 
many pictures after it exist in tho continental galleries, 
some of them even bearing the monogram of tho original 
artist, Itis stated by Dr. Kugler to be “ aperfect composition, 
with a simple division of the principal grrmps ; tine forms, and 
indications of tho deepest feeling in- the solemn exercise of 
holy lites.” 

'i'he “ Marriage of Mary and J oseph ”‘is a work which maybe 
advantageously s:udied. It is at once delicate and powerful 
in the manner of its treatment ; and, considering the compara- 
tive infancy of the art at the period at which it was drawn, 
may be looked upon -as a great triumph of skill. Tho arrange- 
ment of the lights and shadows in this iwcture was pronounced 
by a recent writer on art to bo worthy the pfmcil of that great 
master of cMaro^'^curo^ Rembrandt. St. Jo.scph is properly 
represented much older than his bride, the expression of 
whoso face is tender and submissive, though she is not 
beautiful. The female figure to the right of Mary is strangely 
attired in an enormous hcad-ilress and loose gown ; but the 
drapery ou the other figures is gracefully and artistically 
disposed. The architectural arrangements of the building are 
extremely well managed, and in the bjis-reliefs on tho arch 
there is shown great fertility of invention and play of fancy. 
As a specimen of wood engraving, however, this is scarcely 
equal to the “ Death’s Head Coat of Anns,” already noticed, 
OT the “ Melancholy.” 

The Dutch and German painters appear to h^yo posses.sod 
but little idea of female beauty, or but small power of ex- 
pressing it. But, in truth, their models were not chargeable 
with the sin of too much loveliness, a fact which may in part 
account for the extremely plain, not to say ugly, w'omen whom 
Durer and his compeers have christened by the name of Mary, 
A modern writer says tliat the women of Germany do not 
belong to the tendar sex, at least in apiicarance. Thus, can 
anything bo more unlovely than the female figure with the 
cliild upon her lap, which is known by tbe name of “ The 
Virgin with the Monkey r ” (p. 172.) What was the design of the 
painter in introducing so ugly an animal into his picture, it 
is impossible to guess ; for there is nothing in tradition or 
history, that we are acjiuainted with, which vJ^oald account 
for such an ccccnlrit' combination. T'he face of the monkey, 
indeed, is so prominently intruded as quite to call of!' the 
attention from the infant ' I esus playing with the bird, 
wdiich should, according to all precedent, be the loading 
object in the i>ictuj:e. But in the details and accessories 
this picture is really fine. To be sure, there is in the back- 
ground a Nuremburg house and a German landscape, but 
then the lover of old Flemish and Italian pictures has long 
ago learnt to look indulgently on such little inconsistencies 
as these. • 

“The War Horse” (p, 176) belongs to altogctlter another 
class of subjects. It bears the date IpOo, and the monogram 
pf the painter. Like the rest of Durer’s pcrformsmcss, it is 
cltaracterised by extreme cajre and laborious finish, Indeed, 
when we come to examine ihi.s design, and mark the evidences 
of labour bestotyt^d upon its execution -“every line p(jmpletcd, 
every separs^tp hair and muscle pf the animal clal>oratcd with 
the greatest .nicety, cv(g-y part pf the design worked up 
the extremest pains, ©very part of the coppcr-pUic coveypd 
with “ cross- Jfa|ching^” tn4 point ” work— we kU 

dined to ask ourselves, wpa all this patient labour expended Ibr 
no other purpose than to show us an unwieldy-looking'horse 
and its solditeivrider, standing quie% in the Mss-grown 
court-yard of an cld eastle? There must, we t&dc, 
been epme r^^otire for all this real hard work which, at tbia 
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distance of time, is hidden from us, Perhaps both horse and attributed to Albert Durer j but jirhether he reaHy engraved 
rider portraits. them or not, it is pretty certain that the drawings on the wood 



Tn« DBATu's coAt OF ouaBU. 

One Otliw fcuyectMnclttd*. our lilt of ilhuitmioM. •• SMft. ^ hU l>and. It U 4 nuaterly produetion, dud ihoV*. 

son . njiog the liion is one of the many wood 'cngtuTinijfS mws' ihak' any otlier design ten hdre Introduced, how entii*ly 
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he could overcome that vftgue myetiolem and eccentricity so 
common to the schoolf of which he was the head and foundert 
The amazing strength of the man, as, with his legs bestriding 
the infuriated animal, he is supposed to be tearing its jaws 


moment in a^ little minute criticism *we cannot but think that 
the hinder limbs of the latter appear too much at rest for the 
writhing pain c:rhibited in its head and fore claws. In this, 
as in other subjects, the background is Germany of the six- 



asundcr, is seen in every muscle of his huge Iwdy* ^ The per- 
feet miMStery he has obtained over the lion is shown in lU 
cr.ouchiag sittitude and .vUtter prostration. . Both man an 
animMiirc excee4ingly well drawn, though-^to indulge for a 


i century— a rather strange country into which to intro^ 
the eheiny of the PMUsUnes aridan ArabianUoni A 
tr mconsistenej' ie observable in Y 

ame whicb is engraved by the Elemin^g 
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Wyngaerde, who resided in Antwerp about" the year 

mo. 

Enough has been said of the philosophy and tendency of 
Albert llurer’s works ; it will be our task now, therefore, to 
tell the reader where the originals of his most famous com- 
positions arc to be found. As we have already said, no speci- 
mens of Durer’s oil paintings are to be seen in cither the 
National Gallery, the Lou\Te, or the Eelgian Museum ; though 
the British Museum and the Louvre each of them .possess 
impressions from his copper-plates and wood engravings. In 
the library of the Louvre are fifteen original drawings by 
Albert Barer, executed with a pen and shaded oh w'hite tinted 
paper, illustrative of the Passion and liesiuTCCtion of Jesus 
Christ.'’ In the National Library of Parts there are also five 
of our artist’s beautifully-executed water-colour drawings ; 
and in the Royal Library at Munich, there is preserved the 
celebrated missal of Maxiinilian I., during w'hose reign the 
Reformation, under Luther, first began. This missal is adorned 
With numerous arabesques by Albert Burer, drawn about the 
year 1515. The King of Bavaria also possesses eight drawings 
by this groat master. In the collection of prints at Berlin, 
there are upwards of two hundred drawings by Burer ; and 
the archduke Charles of Austria likewLe possrsbos five speci- 
mens at his palace at Vienna. Rut the most complete apd 
valuable collection of Burer’s unpublished drawings is in the 
possession of the family of Joseph HelUr, the artist, better 
known as the author of the “ lAfc and Works of Albert 
Burer.’’ This famous collection contains, bcdides various 
drawings, upwards of seventy portraits of persons with whom 
the painter W 7 i» acquainted. Several of these drawings are 
rendered still more valuable by notes and descriptions from 
the hand of the ai*tist. , 

Of the pNoaAvrNos ok avoou attributed to Albert Barer, 
wc have given several specimens. Many impressions exist in 
the British Museum, the Louvre at Paris, the Museum at 
Berlin, and elsewhere. Al^ieihcr Burer uqfjuolly engraved 
upon the wood, or conbrnti'd himself with making the draw'- 
ings merely, is a disjputed question among artists and con- 
uoisseura. Adam Rartseh, the celebrated German engraver, 
and keeper of the Imperial (udlectiCn of Prints at Vienna 
from about 17^0 to 1820, is of opinion that, from tho muUitu- 
dinqiis occupations of Albert Burer, he could not possibly 
have t'itffvaveii the wood-ruts attributed to hioi; and he is 
further strengthened in this opinion by tlie inscriptions on the 
titles qf the various productions in wduoh those wood-puts 
appeared. The German engravers, HanvS ^chaufiein, Hans 
Burgmaier, Albert Altdorfer, and Lucas Cranach, tnoU of 
whom were contemporaries of Burer, agree with Bartrch, 
who is still further l oniirmed in his -conclusion by (yharle^ 
Blanc, the editor of the ** Histoire dos l*eintrep," and George 
Stanley, the lah'st editor of Pilkington’s ** Dictionary of 
Painters.” On the other liand, John Young, foruiCrly keeper 
of the British Institution in Pali Mall, Joseph Jiumohr, 

t)ttlcy, and Ilcineckc, affirm the probability of Bnrer's having 
both draw'n and engraved the blocks. For ourselves, wa o;^er 
no opinion on the subject ; contijnl -svith the knowledge, that 
if an artist-miml guide.s the pencil, no inditfergat engraving 
can ultogithcr mar tin' eifoct of the drawing; and tha^, on the 
other hand, if the original drawing be bad, pp 0^ 

mechanical skill in the use of the graver is sufficient to corn- 
pletely hide its artistic dcfocts. 

Iherc are no fewer than a hundred and seventy kttown 
wood engravings after Albert Dnrer's drawings^ beside^ some 
^^aixty or more attributed to him. Thei^ lAtSjtjr ex- 
tremely Well ' executed, do not bc^r evidence of 

Burer s handiwork. Most of the wood engravings —such as 
the Greater and Lesr-ier Passion/’ the “ Life d' the Virgin,” 

” Samson slaying the Lion,' are from Scripture history. 

Of the nKOitAYrNos on eoremt., htekl, a.nutik, executed by 
Albert Barer, Bartsch enimicraUs no f'wer ^han a hundred 
and eight, about one- fourth of which are devoid to sacrod 
subj^ts. It would not be consistent with our s|4ce cir design 
to give a list ^ of these, but we may briefiy indicate the most 
noticeable among them. The series of sixteen plates, called 


the ** Passion of Ohrist/* has been three times engraved, and 
the coppers bear various dates, from 1^07 to 1512. ** Adam 
and Eve,” and the Nativity,” impressions of both of which, 
from plates, may be scon in the print room of the British 
Museum, bear the date of 1504. Two proofs of the first- 
named subject sold at Burand’s sale for £60. Se^Beral ** Holy 
Families,” on copper,^ are much esteemed by collectors, 
especially that known as the “ Virgin with the Monkey,” and 
another known as the “ Virgin with the Apple,” which repre- 
sents Mary seafed on a stone, in a landscape with buildings, 
and the infant holding in his hand an apple— a mode of repre- 
sentation very common in Nuremberg, where there exist some 
dozens of sculptured Virgins, executed by unknown artists, of 
greater or less pretensions as works of art. 

The fine allegorical subject, called ” Melancholy,” a copy 
of which was sold at the Bebois’ sale for £5 ; “ Death’s 
Horse,” which at the same sale brought £10; a woman 
with wings standing on a globe, holding in her hand a cu]), 
'‘improperly called,” says Stanley, “Pandora’s Box,” but 
otherwise known as the “Great Fortune,” a proof of which 
W'as sold for £lo ; a naked woman on a globe, holding a stick 
with a thistle at the end of it, which is known as tlie “ Little 
Fortune,” and a proof of which sold for £5 ; “ St. Hubert 
kneeling before a Stag, with a Cross on its forehead,” one of 
Durer’s best w'orks, proofs of which sold for £20 *to £80, 
according to their merit; “Death’s Horse,” which fetched 
£10; “The War Horse,” also engraved on wood; the 
“liOrd and Lady;” the “ Conversion of St. Eustace,” a perfect 
work; “St. Jerome meditating on the Hrdy Scriptures,” 
the “Twelve Apostles,” the “Prodigal Son,” “Death’s IIi*ad 
Coat of Arms ” (also on W'ood), the “Crucifixion,” with the 
holy women and St. John at the foot of the cross, “ Christ 
praying in the Garden,” and the great “ Eiice Homo,” are all 
wtdl-kuown subjects. Besides these, thcie are numerous 
engraved portraits, among W'hieh are — Albert Mayence, I'Ve- 
derick, Elector of Saxony, Willibald Pirckheimer, Philip Me- 
lancthon, the Reformer, Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Joachim 
Patciiicr, the landscape-painter of Leige and bosom-friend of 
Albert Barer. 

Various scholars and followers of Burcr’s stylo have copied 
his engravings with more or less success. Among them may 
be mentioned Hans Wagner, Hans Schauflein, Bartholomt 
Beham, Albert Altdorfen, Jacques Binck, the first seJiolar of 
AlbertBurer, Weneeslaus of Olmutz (1481), Wenuig (I oOiJ), and 
Marc Antonio Raniondi (1787 — 1580). The lost- mentioned 
artist h^s been pronounced one of tlie most cxtraordinai*y en- 
gravers of his time. The purity of his outlines, the beautiful 
character and expression of his heads, and the correct drawing 
of the extremities, establish his merit as a perfect muster of 
design. But he whs nt the same time a great forger ; for, 
according to Vasari, he saw at Venige the sct*of thirty-six 
wood- cuts by Burer representing the “ Life and Passion of 
Jesus Christ,” and was so much ples^jgd with them, that he 
copied them witli great precisian pn copper; and, having 
affixed Albert’s cipher to them, the prints were taken to 
Italy an4 *jold as originals. Burer gt lefigfb, discovering the 
deception, complained to the sen^t^ of Nuremberg of the 
pl^giariom, when the only redness tjhat he obtained was^ 
order that for the future, whep Apfonip chqse to copy Buret’s, 
or any othpr painter’s works, he should affix his own, and not 
the original artist’s name to the plates 1 

Albwt Dur^r* architect, sculptor, p^iinter, engraver, goomo- 
trician, and svithor, has left nunterous evidences of his skill 
behind him. In hi8 mo|^t important work is an 

alto-relievo in stone, representing tlie “Preaching of St. Jolm 
the Baptlat,” now in the royal cabinet in Brunswick. The 
Adam and Eve,” carved in wood, in the cabinet of Gotha; 
V Jesus Christ on the Cross/’ a carving on ivory, in the royal 
coUection at Munich ; the “ Thirty Thousand Virgins/’ 
sculptured in agate upon ah altar, in the royal collection at 
Vi«p)R,^^are all fine works, and display, more fully perhaps 
than any otkei of his performances, the peculiar tendency of 
the artist’s mind. Burer’s carvings on stone, wood, ivory, 
and agafe, are preserved with jealous care in the palaces of the 
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nobility of Geitoony, whicli fact will account for so few of 
tbem being* known fii the jpreBeht day- He is also said to 
have engraved several subjects on gems for seals, &c. 

As an author, Albert Dtirer’s fame rests upon several books 
of a technical character, very little known or read now*a-day8. 
Among these are : “Instructions for Measuring with thcKule 
and Compasses,*’ published in 1525, and enriched with sixty- 
three copperplate engravingvS ; “ Instructions for Building 
Fortifications,” with nineteen engi’avings, published in 1517, 
and translated from the German into liatin in 1531 ; “ Four 
Books on the Proportions of the Human Body,” with plates, 
pul>lished in 1628, and afterwards translatc(l into J.atin in 
1532, and French in 1557 ; and, certainly the most amusing 
work for the gciieral reader, a volume of hia letters, political 
osways, and jounifUs of travels, published in French by Campc, 
under tin; title of “ Hedies of Albert I) urer.” This last 'v^tuk 
will be found in the library of the British Museum. 

His most celebrated literary production is the Tieatise 
on !bc Proportions of the Iluinan Body. It must be c»>n- 
f(*siu;d, however, that his German character, with all its 
obscurity and want of mt'thod, is observable in this treatise, 
in which there is also a great deficiency of comprehensive 
ide as, no general principle, and no synthesis. The reader 
can see dearly enough that Albeit Dttrer was a man of 
irnagmation, Viut not a philosopher, and that ho was defi- 
cient in that eleavnoftS of deduction for which French writers 
are so rc iiiarkablo. When we find such ft master as Durcr 
taking in hand so fine a subject as that inastcrpic’co of 
Creation, tti*' human body ; wo naturally expect the ivrittr 
will rise to some elevation of thought^ and show some 
sympathy with the lofty considerctioris suggested by the 
cnnt< rnplation of nature’s noblest production. On the con- 
trary, Durer gives uttcianeo to Hone of those great ideas which 
migiiT well hate served as the foundation fbr his work; ho 
lays down no general principle, but abruptly commences by 
- ntning upon the consideration of a human body, which is 
seven tinit's the size oi the head, remniking at the same time 
that tliia pC(>portiuu belong'* only to rustic figures. In the 
s. eond chapter he diseusses one thnt is eight limes us large as 
the head, tipon which he gi^os no t xpie&s indication of his 
«>])iniou, tlioiigh from other i):Lrts of his va»rk it would appear 
he eoT:sidcrcd this pro]>oriion preferable. He then proceeds 
til ih(' figure of a man who<^e height is equal to uhie heads, 
llcic the author, foreseeing a large and bigber head maybe 
desired, proposes the geometrical mean. Next comes the 
pro])(rrtiou of ten times the head, which Albert llurer evi- 
dcully regards as exeecdiug the true proportion of beauty ; fof 
be pronounces th(i figure to bo slender. Hence he allows the 
rcadr'*' to inercaso the »i;ie of tlic head, and make it nearly ft 
uiuth part of the body. From a comparison of these various 
proportioiu’, and Albert Durcr ’h remarks upon them, wo 
gather that, according to Ids notions, the proportion of 
beauty bos between the height of eight, and that of nine 
heads', since this U neither rustic, like that of seven heads, 
nor slendiT, like thftt of ten. But this view is nowhere 
distincUy expressed, Hie author avoids deelaritig his 
opinion in plain terms» leftVlhg ihe reader to forhi his 
own judgment. Ho even gCies so far, in the tliird book 
of his treatise, when touching upon thffe vftricty of- human 
figures, as to invent a sort of ItistivMnenl for lengthening or 
shortening figures, making them larger above, or smaller 
below, tliicker or thinner, by r’acing them upright or inclined 
in a triangle, in Avhich they diminish as they approach the vertex 
or, uppermost point, and increase as they recede from it. If, 
however, he carries this alteration of figures to excess— that is 
to say, if he shortens or lengthens the representation of it so 
,ftg to make it unnaturally thick or thin no doubt he does 
this in order to warn the student and preserve him from 
the faults to Which he is liable, and to teach him elegance by 
showiug him deformity. But where is Albert Durer’s idea 
of heftutyf Will it sufRce for tho ktuddut to aVoid every 
Bbefiies Of deformity in order to succeed in attaining to beauty ? 
Albert Borer does not tell us this. He hopes the skilful 
artist will discover the laWs of proportion by studying a great 


multitude of men, no particular man being perfect. “ The 
beauty,” he says, “concealed in nature almost confuses one. 
We may meet with two handsome and well-formed men* who 
nevertheless have nothing in common, and of whom it is 
impossible to say which is the handsomer. Such is the imper- 
fection of our knowledge. Who* them, can say with confidence 
and precision what is true excellence of form?” And not 
only does he confess himself unable to determine what con- 
stitutes true beaiity, but he does not think the artist can 
worthily express the little he knows of it. And he exclaims, 
“ Alt can hardly express the beauty of nature. I speak not 
of a perfect beauty, but of one known to us and yet surpassing 
the power of our umlerstanding, and escaping the skilful 
touch of our hand.” 

The Italians have been loss severe than we in their judg- 
ment of this treatise, and Jean Paul l/omazzo, among others, 
professes so great an esteem for the Gorman writer and 
his work, that ho eor.sidcTS the proportion which Durer 
gives of a body, viz, ton times the size of the head, to be 
beautiful ; but at the same time admits that competent 
judges think such a figure too slender, yet says it will 
not do to deviate from the judgment of so great a man as 
Albert Durer, He is, howxivcr, quite mistaken in attributing 
to Durcr a )>r('ference for this proportion. M. Paillot do 
Montabei t thinks lie has diseotcred a sort of treasure (to uso 
his own words) in Durer’s work, and iniagincs the author 
must have obtained access to some ancient manuscript which 
has escaped the destrueiiun of Ijnrbarous times ; but this 
learned Connoissenr does r.ot explain hhuHclf with regard to 
the irtasuri'S which h(5 declares ho has diseo^eiid, and it 
appears to us that in guarding against one prejudice he has 
fallen into another. If Durer had possessed the manuscript 
of a Polycletus, ft Kuphranor, or only some pupil of these 
great masters, wc should have found ch'nrer traee.s of it in his 
pages. We slmuld li.ive met with the immortal rudiments of 
that beauty, the lulc of which had been discovered and the 
form imaged bv the Greeks, 

Tlie eoiiBtaut oeciijiatiim of our arlist on the more profit- 
able employment of the gi a vei, allowed him but few oppor- 
tupun.' of eAcrcising bis talents as a painter. Const quently, 
nut inaTjy pietitiTS in oil are to be isoen out of tbc galleries of 
the (unman seven igns. Tho following are iho principal 
works of this character of w'hich the pedigree is perfectly 
known : 

In the Belvedere Falaeo at Vienna the purtiait of Maxi- 
milian I., dated 151‘J. 

“The Martyrdom of the 10,000 Ohristhms, who w'cre put to 
a Cruel Death by the eomrrmnd of Sapor II., King of Persia.” 
Albert Durer i« i’e)n‘efe(}nrod in tins pit ture with hia friend, 
Willibald Pi ckheinier. He is holding a stick with a paper 
attached to it, nith the inscription, “Isttf faciebat anno 
Domini, 1508, Albcttus Durer alemanus,” witli his monogram. 
This picture was painted for Frederick, Dtike of Saxony ; it 
afterwards adorned the Hodolph Gallery at Prague. Karel 
Van Mattdcr, in his “Book on the Painters,” speaks very 
highly ef It. 

“ThtJ Trinity.” God the FaiHcHr, seated on a rainbow, is 
repiotfented holding the dying Son on the cross ; the Holy 
Ghost, iii the shape of a dove, hovetii above. It is surrounded 
by a glorloiift company of abgrh, Saints, and patriarq^. 
Beneath is (iiefetl Albert Durcr hhiftSclf, holding a tablet with 
hia monogram, and this inscription, “ Alb&tus Durer, norieus, 
faciebftt anho k Virginia partii, 16U.” 

The Virgin ahd tho Pear,” signed with his monogram, 
dated 1612. 

“Portrait of a Fair-haired Youth,” dated 1507. 

“ Portrait of Johannes Klcberger, Merchant of Nuromburg,” 

dated 1626. ^ . .s . 

■ “The Holy Virgin Suckling tho Infant Jesus, pamted in 

1503. 

In the Pipakothek of Munich, sofiaO of Albert fiuM 

palntiiiga aio to W sum. This valuable coUection, pkrtiy 
ibrmed l>o«a thbtmWBusaddorf, Mannhdifia, and Scklel^^m, 
contains -of this great 
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pottraits* among others that of Hurer’s father, with this inscrip- 
tion in German, 1 painted tiiis likeness of my father when 
he was sixty— Albert Burer, senidr.’' Bated 1497. 

*‘The Portrait of Michael Wohlgemuth^* * Albert Borer's 
master, dated 1 506. Michael was then eighty-two years of age, 
“The Portrait of Albert Borer,” dreesed in fur, his right 


By the desire of Maxioiilian I. they were conveyed to Munich, 
and replaced by copies by Wisscher. These four figures, the 
size of life, painted in 1626, ore known by the name of *‘The 
Four Temperaments.** Th^e two works are exquisite, and 
mark the highest degree of perfection to which their author 
has attained. 
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hand placed on his breast, with the inscription, Albertos 
Burems norious ijisum me pri^priis sic efingebam colotlbtw 
ajtet^ 3!£XVni/* Bated 1600. 

«Th6 Apostles St JTohn, St. Paid, and St, 

Burer presented thei«) two pictures to the CAinelil^f 
Kuremburg, where they Hytere preserved until yew 1027. 


**Chrhit on the Cross,** <*The Bescent from the Cross,*' 
** TheliTeeping Virgin/' ** St, Mary Bying,** besides Bncretia 
in ^ Stabbing herself/’ and two small picture* repre- 
Joachim** and «6t Joseph/* painted iir 1623, 
^6n % ground of gold, after the style of the scdsoOl of the 
IjowerEhine. 
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The Fablk i^cUen at Nttiemhurg, catablUhed in the At Pxague may be seen, in the S,trahU>aucr Convent, the 

Mansion of tUo Bfoth«rhood of Iittudanert contains only three pointing which represents “The Virgin Crowned by two 

of A bwt Durfi s pictures, "vi;?., “Hercules fighting with the Angels;” she is surrounded by persons in an atUtudo of 

Harpies, painted in waters colours in the year 1500, and two worship, among whom may be reer gnised the artist, his friend 
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oorrwponding pimeU, the one representing Charlemagne, the WUUbald Pirckheimcr, the Emperor Maxinuban 1., and 
other the Emperor Sigismund, ba* figures larger than life. . Blanche Mario, second wife of that monarch. I Ins pictitte. 

The Chapel of St. Maurice contains a painting of *' The dated 1506, Was begun and finished, according to the inscrtp. 
Dead Body of Christ support® 1 by St. John, and wept oyw by Uon upon it, in mwifha, and is known by the name .of 
the Virgin Mary ” Paiidtag of the Crown of Hoses. 
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In the Dresden Gallery there are two pictures by Albert 
Durer, one of “The Bearing of the Cross/' in black and white, 
and a small portrait, dated 1521. 

The (ralh ry Cassel contains four portraits by this master. 

Thtrc are several of his secondary productions in the 
jMuseurns of Frankfort, of Cologne, of Carlsruhc, of Gotha, 
and of Darmstadt. 

The northern capitals of Europe boast the possession of 
several paintings by Albert Durer. The catalogue of the Im- 
perial Museum of St. Petersburg mentions five ; that of the 
Stockholm Gallery, three ; and that of Copenhagen, four; but 
there is great reason to doubt the truth of thoir pretensions. 

There arc enumertitcd in the official catalogue of the Mu- 
seum at Madrid, eight productions of Albert Durer, but they 
are either of little importance or doubtful authenticity. 

In the museum at Havre we lately saw a fine “Holy 
Family," attributed to Albert Durer. Its pedigree, liowever, 
wa.s not authenticated. 

Ill the Gallery at Florence may be seen, among other woiks 
of this mast r, “The Adoiation of the Magi "—very remark- 
able ; the busts of “The Apostles St. Philip and St. James/’ 
painted, in Maiter-coloors, in 1516; also the portrait of the 
artist’s father, dated MJO, and that of Albert Durer himself, 
painti'd in 1498. These two poi traits came from the gallery 
of Cliarles I., King of England, upon the dispersion of that 
monareh’s (‘fleets by the parliament of the Commonwealth in 
1G50. 

Albert Durer is always seen to disadvantage in the galleries 
of amateurs; for the tompos^thms they contain are unimpor- 
tant, and generally limited to portraits and studies of heads, 
the greater part in black and white. 

It uppiairs that v(^ry lew of Albert Durer ’s works have found 
their vray to public* auction. 

We have alluded ab(ne to the two poj traits, now in the 
Florence Gallery, wliich formerly belonged to the collection of 
Charles I. Tliey produced together only ClOO, 


In later years (August, 1850), at the sale of the collection of 
William II., King of the Netherlands, wo have s(jen that a 
picture by Albert Durer, representing Hubert," realised, 
including the expense of the sale, about £360 sterling. 

A few' W'ords will sufiice, in this place, to mark the appre- 
ciation in which Albert Durer is held, both as a painter and 
an engraver. “ If," says Yasori, this diligent, industrious, 
and universal man had been a native of Tuscany, and if he 
could have studied, as we have done, in Home, he would 
certainly liave been the best painter in our country, sis ho was 
the most celebrated that Germany ever possessed." Hear, 
too, what Dr. Franz Kugler, one of the most accomplished 
art-critics of modern times, says of this German contemporary 
ofllafFaele: In Durer the style of art existing in his day 

attained its most peculiar and its liighest perfection. Kich 
and inexhaustible, he became the repri-semtative of German 
art at this period. He w^as gifted with a power of conception 
which traces nature through all her finest shades ; and, above 
all, h<i had an earnest and truthful feeling f<w his art, united 
to a cnpacity for the severest study. His drawing is full of 
life and character, his colouring lias a peculiar brilliancy and 
b(’auty ; and if, in 8j?ite C)f the sliortcomings inevitiibic to the 
state of education and public taste in hia day.s, th(' greater 
number of his w^orks make a deep imjjres&ion on the* mind 
and feelings of the spectators, it i»a strong proof of the pecu- 
liar greatness of his abilities as an artist " Again, in refer- 
ence toDurei’s skill as an engraver — “ If we do mA discover," 
says Bryan, “in his works the boldness and freedom so 
desirable in liistorieul designs, w'e find in, them everything 
that can.be wished for in subjects nlon^ miiiufe ami more 
finished. Born in the lufani'y of the art, he earned engra\ing 
to a x>erfection which, e\en in this day, is seldom surpassed." 

Banoath is a specimen of the hand- writing of this cele- 
brated artist, his signature and seal, together \Niih several 
of the more common of the monograms w hich he affixed to his 
works. 





ART IN GREECE.- -THE CONVENTS OE MOUNT 
ATHOH. 

Mount Athos lies to the south of Macedonia, betw'cen the 
gulfs of Contt'ssa and Monte Santo, at the extremity of a 
peninsula connected with the continent by an istlunus about a 
mile and a halt long. It is a round and almost conical mass, 
rising to a height of about thr(se thousand feet above the level 
of tire sea, and easting an imuiOiiSG shadow' in the setting sun 
almost across the Arehipelag(.<. Little mention is made of it 
in the works of Grecian historian.s beyond the record of two 
facts— the one, that Xerxes caused a canal to be cut across the 
isthmus to give a passage to his licet ; and t^if other, that a 
Greek sculptor, Dinocrates, pr(jposed to Alexandt-r the Great 
to cut the mountain into the form of a statue with outstretched 
arm, and holding in its hand a town containing ten thousand 
inhabitants. ' ^ 

The hilHs calleii^at the present day by many of the dreeks 
Ilagio^Oros, ox the Holy Mountain^ and it is reiwlered renunk- 


able by the fact, that its population now consij-ts of about six 
thousand monks, forming a sepm'ate and almost independent 
community, and inhabiting several convents built along the 
slopes. These convents were the cradle of Jiyzantine art 
fourteen hundred years ago, and now, after a thousand storms 
of war, and change, and revolution have rolled over GjC)f^j|>e, 
they form its last refuge, ‘ 

Concerning the origin of this religious community, tve have 
no certain information. Ixi the persecutions with which the 
Christians were pursued in the first centuries of the (Christian 
era, many faced martyrdom without hesitation, and even with 
joy; others, less confident in their own s rength of nerve, 
sought security in desert fastnesses, and adopted the life of 
anchoiites. It was thus that the seeds of Christianity were 
Bckttered over the solitudi-s of Nubia and Syria. Many more 
fled to Mount Athos, and took up their abode along its sides, 
hoping that the seclusion of the place, and the difilculty of 
acoosi^ would afibid them safety, however precarious, from the 
rage of their enemies. AVheii Conetantine removed the seat of 
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tbe empire to ConstantlDOple, and avowed his adherence to 
the new faith, the population of Mount Athoa rapidly in- 
creased, and convents '^ero built, such, in all probability, as 
we now see them. It is right to mention, however, that this 
is mainly conjecture ; history is entirely silent regardmg this 
retired but interesting corner of the Byzantine empire. We 
have said that these convents are the last refuge of Greek art| 
we may add, that they contain some interesting relics of old 
Byzantine civilisation, and manners, and forms of fhith, and 
are by no means an uninteresting subject of study for those 
who seek to lift up the pall which for four centuries has 
shrouded the remains of Greek greatness. They number in 
all twohty-three, lying around the mountain, none of them 
at any great distance from the sea. The most ancient to 
which our attention will principally be directed, are the 
Af/hia Lahm^ or holy monastery, Vatopedi, Ivircln, and Xilan- 
dari. The first, which at present contains about four hundred 
monks, was founded by 8 t. Athanasius about the beginning of 
the foujth century, and to this circumstance owes its pre- 
emincma' over all the others. While they aie simply dedi- 
cated to some saipt, it is entitled the holy monastery par 
rxrrlifutr. Vatopedi was the one to wliicii John Contocuzinc, 
wiiose romantic story has been so w-ell jtold by Gibbon, 
retired to spend the unriaining years of his- life, w'hon, dis- 
{Tiistcd with power, he abdicated the imperial throne. 

Oil the highest point of the mountain rises the little Church 
of the Transtiguratinn, and scattered around are a town and 
some little villages ; ami in the centre of the peninsula lies 
the proiitlan or metropolis of Mount ^Athos, Karics — all in- 
]iahit(’d by a shifting population of monks, whose sole occu- 
j/arion is the iinjiortation of provisions and other necoRsaries 
irom Salomon for their brethren in the convent. 'The monks 
are (livid(‘d into two classes, brothers and fathers, ax papas ^ 
fmd are made up of an indiscriminate mixture of Sclavcs, 
(hvM Us, AViilhichiftns, and Armenians, all reduced to the same 
statr' of torpor, both physical and mental, unchr the* rigidity of 
tin.* lootuistic rule. Too eonvinl bnikUngs present for the 
mo'^r, jmu gri‘nt uniformity of appearance, generally an frre- 
gal r nail e^mfusi'd maps, with no evidenec ot unity of design 
in thf' aiuuigement ol the different parts. A single door, 
wliieh always fistein’d at twilight, gives entrance to a 
• 'peirc < )’trt“yiud, around which the cells (jf the inmates are 
r oig' d 111 ooe or more titorii*® i addifimis being made, upon a 
pi.m ap}),'ii ••ntly dictated sokly by caprice, w'h(‘n any increase 
took pliwe in their number. In the centre stanils the church, 
'Oinouiifh'd by a crowd of email chapels, but all built of brick, 
Tind so jmperh;ctly, that freqxient repairs have effaced all 
traces <vf t 1 ',c prmiitive style. On all the walk appear stiff, 
rtud austere pictures, which form a singular 
(S/nttce i to t)ie easy, indolent, and inmicimt appearance of the 
monks. 

Mount Atlios was in the earlier, days of Christianity the 
gTe.it seal of intoUectual activity — the hot-bod of thtological 
and nimaphv 'lical discussion; but the stato of listless indo- 
lence in wlrh'h its inhabitants arc now plunged is a strange 
sriiirc upon former ghyry. All the convents contain libra- 
ries of greater or less extent, tilled with manuscripts and rate 
and valuable relics of the literature of antiquity ; but the 
monks, far from studying them, suffer them to be lost or 
injured through oaroleasness, in utter and complete ignorance 
of tJUj^casures of which they are the guardians. They read 
iiothiil^jbut their ofiiees, write hut rarely, and are for tho most 
part plugged in complete ignorance, not only of everything 
that is passing in the outer world - but of the A^ery rudiments 
of fitcraturc and science. There is hardly a doubt that -a 
diligent search by competent persons would bring to light 
many valuable works of classical authors hitherto supposed to 
he lost, or knpwn to tlie western world only in a mutilated 
state* Some of the monks who visit Salomon to transact 
business fornhe convents, take advantage of their stay, to pick 
up smattering knowledge of medicine and the Turkish 
langUiage, but this is the only effort towards self-improvement 
that is ever idade. The rude daubs by which Bysantine art is 
now represented omongstthem, furnish additional proof of their 


mental degradation, when we remember that, during the first 
two centuries after the establishment of the convents on 
Mount Athos, they were the chief seats of religious art in. the 
worlds and students resorted thither from all parts of Europe 
to receive instruction from the inmates. 

ffn these times such names as those of St. AthannBius and 
Peter the Athonite figured in their annals, in no very .striking 
contrast v- th many others of scarce inferior zeal and learning. 
The cb ch of Aghia Lubra, founded by Athanasius in the 
early part of the fourth century, was endowed richly aj>. OCo 
hy the emperor Nicophorus. The gates, which probably 
belong to that period, arc composed of wrought copper, and 
display great beauty of execution. They remind one of those 
of the church of Jlavcdlo near Amalfi, as well as ot many 
other religious mohunn'iits of Apulia, The portico is covered 
with Turkish ornamentfl. The general arrangement is that of 
the church of St. Mark at Venice. The altar is covered with 
a great d(;al of rich giklmg, as also most parts of the ceiling, 
which is coA^ered with carved and fretted AA^ork, and encaustic 
paintings in great abund^neo ; and the body of the church 
contains desks, pulpits, and other articles of a similar nature 
of great richness. The monks have substituted these for tho 
massive pulpits of the ancient Latin church. Nearly all are 
he gifts of the Kussian goAx*rniiient. 

T'hc Byzantine school, which was a school of transition from 
ancient art, that sought the beautiful merely for the form 
itself, to Christian art, which uses the form only to veil an 
idea, devoted itself from the very first to preparing for the 
transformation which inevitably fallowed the adoption of this 
new aim by the cultivators of art. In this point of view the 
Byzantine artists were suecessiul in arriving at a unity suih 
as has ncAxr been attained by those of the Henaissance, and 
from which they are still Axry far indeed. The Italian 
mosaics, executed by Italian ariials, can alone give us a right 
idea of the laborious changes which Byzantine art undcrwmt 
before it assumed its definitive form from the teachings of tho 
great masters of the school. At a litter period, to preserve 
the established forms from the influences of time or caprice or 
fashion, a monk named Denys collected tho acknowh'dgi'il and 
established principles of the school, and eompileil them in a 
code. Ilis manuscript was distributed through the various 
coiiAxnts and carefully copied, and thcncofonvard became the 
text-book of tho painters ; and so powerful h is been its 
influence, that it is impos*«ible to fix the date of a Byzantine 
painting by its style. So closely have dis rules betm attended 
to, through a long hipae of time, so intimate, too, has been the 
connexion between Greek iiainting and tlie Greek Avorship, 
that the former has everyAvliero followed in the nuiti h of the 
priests, and we find iti>rCA'ailing almost to the exclusion of every 
otlior in Russia, in Greece, in Asia Minor, ancf in the regions 
bordering on IVIount fiinai, whore Greek couA'^ents are numerous. 
The church, Aghia Labra, contains tho best specimens of 
it extant. ITie cupola is entirely occupied by a colossal figure 
of Cdirlst, Avilh tliat air of purity and dignity Avhich the 
])aintcrs t>f the RonaiKsanco have. adopted. The comploxioii 
is stntw-coUmre^U monks there express ; one hand is 

extended tOAvards Bt. .Tohn, as if in the act of imstructing, and 
the other is laid on ids heart, Tho Itair is fair, but the beard 
is black, as also the eyebrows^ which give the half- closed eyes 
an air of mingled simplicity, sw'eetncss, and firmnsss. The 
Byzantine artists indicated the importance of the personage 
they painted by the size of tho figure, Tire saints increase in 
height as they increase in holifiiijss, while (Christ is taller than 
them all by the head and shoulders. 

At the' base of the cupola stand, a row of archangels in 
shining robes, holding huge sceptres hi their hands, surmounted 
by images of the Kcdecrner, The brilliant colours of their 
garments stand in dazzling contrast to the sombre black of the 
ground, and in their faces and attitudrs there is an air of lofty, 
calm majesty. Ovsr their heads an iimurncrable multitude of 
cherubs flutter round Chrilst as a centre, and as if typifying 
tho spirits of ths|; they seem to gro# more and mote 
ethereal the net!iw '*they approach him. There is" 
human in their figures except the head. The rest id ebm- 
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posed of a great number of ^vings, jniintiiig in every direction, 'of the Latin chiefs of the Crusades, ^vho fixed their abode in 
Ld looking like stars in llie deep blue flnnamcnt of the vault fereeco on their return from the Iloly Land. Hia head-dress 

above ; while on a golden ground, and on a grand scale, the is that of the Merovingian kings, antfliis robe, as well as his 

image *of Christ looks down from the midst of is sprinkled with fleurs^dB-lU, and in his hands he 

that in whatever part of the building the worship^»l^|to^, holds a model representation of the fa<?ade of a church, pro- 

ho seems to have his eye upon him. . r , T C‘ bably-of one which owed it existence to his pious muni- 

The peiidentives represent the four evangelis ta sting at licence r ih front of him appears his son, wearing the same 

the dictation of an apostle, and the w’alls of the re$i of the costume, 

church are covered with sul>jects drawn from ^ Old or ‘ Under tl^ic external portico we find figures of the ancient 

New Tcbtamenl. On the two arms of the cross'^ ^^efie the asceti, of anchorites, in an attitude of prayer, who, in imitation 



saints of the church militant, who shook off the dust of the of the lathe^ of the desert, lived in ^ottoes and caverns, in the 
schools, and cUdS^ed their faith on the fields of force, stastd- mounialn side. They s^pear to have been reduced to the last 
ing upright^ up&\ hla^^ ground, in an attijude of vigilant exlTMity ^f h^gor, arc clothed in a simple and primitive 

repose, 'tte churches of the other convents present precisely ganplfUt of while their bt^ard descends lElthost to ^eif 

the same aspect, though on a maro diminutive and less perfect kntees? Beside them an inseril^MiL informs Such wss 
scale, in accor^ce with tite Medo- Persian laws of the the aUchoiites/^ t l?hese aselj^t^ 

Byxantine solrooh which treated all subjects the -sdme tritvIliUdftim oonvemt, *pshitlT|g thhse 

numner, with the sanie figures, the same attitudes^ Tows^ senta#mis of their own unhappy; lives, and Slio i^ipture>»« 
the end of the *pri|U'ipal niivo, to the left, appease a painting :httle crucifixes In mahy Of ^*hieh itili 

with an inscription, now illegible, evidently repfesenting One ptesern^, * ' 



'I'HE |»aintcr8 of thi school to which Albert Cuyp belongs 
were not al ways fully appreciated in their clay. They w'ere 
('arnost and laborious mch, with the true inspiration of geniusj 
at u time when artistic talent was less rare than ut the present 
hour. This prevented their being os highly regarded as' they 
otherwise would have been, and it thenbe followed that many 
jjainiings which now are highly valued,' and Which fetch gOod 
prices, were during We lifetime of the^ artist almost uhaale- 



oWn oounlyy, and we haye often ound this .perfSactly true 
wl^h tegcuid to «s^t« dl the first eminenee. Albert Cuyp, 
on<? of the Fi0iii4h ime of the most 

"«iM eil^dtiye , wh#'' tboh-' 'u|>, the example of .Yah' 

aajr way a» 

wnwt^ «• he hkve ettettrapo* 

hci.'eMnil^ihPf'W we 

eaine yeer-thet." 

Wn-':. '■ . / : ■■■ 


gave birth to the great Eembrandt. The first saw the light 
at Dordrecht, the second at Leydem These two painters were 
men of different character and various style, though on© 
woulcl have expected that they wouU be necessarily strongly 
influenced in their gertiiis and tone of mind, by the time© in 
which they lived. It wa* warfare and deso- 

latioh^ ox* blood and rapine, and yot scarcely a tr||g©ofthis 
fatal tendency of th© hour is to be found in their productions. 
They were, as many students of art have been, always in a 
world apart, which separated them froxn many of the impulses 
of the age to which they belonged^ and it is pleasing and 
X^freshing to turn frotp the aanguinwy drama of civil and 
religious wars to their admirable produedons. It is the quiet 
contrast offe^ ,^b. the view of him who, efcaping from the 
bjatUe> field; Wound^ and almost dying,' dn(|0 himself suddenly 
In some Sequestered woody nook, where mW and horse find 
welcome a^ cheering repose. Eembrandt sketches with his 
xisnAterly pehcil the varied phases of human life, and still 
a^v^ids all that has reference io the party quarrels of the day, 
Ouyp stands Wore us quiet^ calm, unob^uslvo— a thoughtful, 

. l^lSa^ing man, who appears to know Uothi^i of the war which 
is raging arouhd him-^who is scarcely ai^e that Holland is 
ralteed by fire and sword ^ and who a^o^s^his every sense to, 
be biii^vated by like gentler muse, either the noisy forum 
i^r ihk secta^lim struggle , anyuhsr^ for him. He lives 
ill a world of his own,' and that Wf^mi is nature in im mc^t 
picturesque forms. He is varied in his loves, jm, 

admires the sea, now the land. The oxi^ary 
the perilous ocean have almost equal charms in his eyes \ ^r 
his pencil sketches now a qui ri || | ^ scene, with tam« 
and sheep, hew ^ dashing miumm piece, where some tall ship 
is bending ’neath breese ; or launching away again, brings , 
before us k pietuta in some native distriet, where the sun is 
wartitung w otherwise cheerless prospect, inhere shepherds 
wandW with their docks, where the huntsman rides merrBy,; . ' 
where bdatmeh pull cherriiy, or where fishermen pursue thehr ' 
peaceful celling tvith true Butch phlegm. * , 

This phdoeopMu:calm,^hiI^ienced by ceYtiun'|Mit.tists dtiri|^'(; 
trauldbuii''^dMSvhi^ upodV "tt:,has'ciiS^)l' 

andtSpUgh 

casy:.|0’;'hS; more 
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hauir»» IS yet a circumstaneo to be mueh valued* these 
were no common struggles. Holland was convulsed by the 
disputes of its religious sects, who soon turned from arguments 
to weapons-^ from theology to warfare. Much blood was shed, 
and all civilisation, art, science, seemed threatened with Utter 
annihilation. City armed against city, and the inhabitants of 
the same town killed one another in the streets which gave 
both birth. It was in the days when Barnayeldt j^rished 
with his brother on the scaffold. Young Albert Cuyp was 
bom during these tragical hours. But as he grew up, even 
more terrible disasters tormented his youth. Tha invasion of 
Holland by Louis XIV,-“the terrible scenes kmid which 
perished John and Cornelius dc Witt, his countrymen, his 
fcUow-townsraeu— were events of his youthful hours. But so 
elastic wexe the spirits, so singular was the character of 
Albert, that no evils, however great, no trials, however painful, 
were able to influonec his mind. He secnicd incapable of 
feeling sadness. He could not join in the sanguinary strug- 
gles of his time, and appears, while others W'cro slaying and 
being slain, to have spent his time in admiring nature, in 
sitting beneath the greenwood tree, listening to the murmur 
of water, or seeking to entice the cunning trout from his 
crystal retreat. No matter what opinion may be generally enter- 
tained as to this seeming insensibility on the part of -the artist 
who could isolate his mind from civil brawls and bloody wars, 
wc owe to this very peculiarity of character many admirable 
paintings, full of grandeur, many delicious, cjdm, warm and 
sunny masterpieces — scenes which everywhere reconcile us to 
the charms of existence, because they make us love and admire 
nature in her purest works ; and yet, those who would ask 
everything of the same man, complain tliut he did not allow 
his soul to be fired by deeds of heroism and valour, his mind 
to be developed by dark passions, in which case he might have 
given us some of those sombi e and living pictures of the hour, 
which have immortalised Ruysdael and the great llembrandt. 

We have said that Albert Cuyp was born in 1606. Some 
say in 1605 ; but this is of little consequence. His death, too, 
is involved m obscurity. But ho was living in 1672, for 
have his name in a list of burghers. His father, and his master 
ill his noble art, was Jacob Gerritzoon Cuyp, a man much 
esteemed, and looked upon as the leader of the school in w'hich 
his son so much excelled. Jacob Gerritzoon shared the fate 
of Havid Teniers. He was surpassed and eclipsedby his son. 
Many masters of first-rate ability have thus been concealed 
from posterity. David Teniers exists not for the general 
student of art, because of his great descendant. The same 
occurred to Paul Bril, the historical landscape painter — to 
Simon der Vliegcr, cast into the shade by William Von der 
Velde “to Nicolas Mbyart, surpassed by Berghcm. Arnold 
Houbraken, in his important work on painting, quietly re- 
marks, that Albert Cuyp painted better tlian his father. The 
fact is, that though remaining attached to a particular line of 
subjects, and these subjects in which he coped with Paul 
Potter, Wouvermans, Du Jardin, and liuysdael, and so many 
other chosen spirits, he was always so distinct, so natiie in his 
genius, p to be ever distinguished from all his jivals. 
A Cuyp will rarely be mistaken by the most ordinary con- 
noisseur for a Coxis, or a Van der Ncer. 

Nature was his field, the in<>xhaustible fount whence he 
drew the w^arm impulse which inlluenccd and guided his 
, genius -nature in its grandest, in its humblest phases. He 
'm^er found tmything too great, anything too small for his 
itenn observation. He conibmed the varied characteristics of 
hibst of his contemporaries. He equals, all of them, and is 
sdmatiines their superior. He revels in Hie human form^ in 
ahiniai^, in ^till natui'c, landscapes, sea* views, interiors of 
Churches,' Wintc^cenes, moonlights, kitchens, fish, coCks and 
hens, dhd all tlie tq^plianccs of humble agriculturjil fex!;i^tence. 
All these subject, tt|)i4 many more,* have been vdyified by his 
Tortile, jienoil. His ireit^powor consisted in his capability of 
producing the same thing a hundred times without 
phigiarisittg himselC And yet he does not search feir 
does not find the pktureliqiie in strange* contrasts and rough 
’scenes, in the raga'of the pddr, in the tatters and 


misery of the beggar, in the angular projections of starved 
cattle, in the manifestation of their bones in quaint ^tyle, nor 
even in rare, though real, effects of light and shadow at morn- 
ing and eventide. Berghem, Tivoli, Wcenix, and mafiy (Jthers, 
had given to the picturesque a novel and ingenious touch of 
life, by seeking the irregular, the wild, the unexpected, in all 
thlngs-^a st^le which had necessarily many charms and many 
admirers. • Lizards running . over an old wall, with here a 
lichen and there an ivy^leaf ; a rustic hut beside a time- 
honoured ruin, which gave the humble cot a dangerous 
shelter ; some half-starved beast, a wotmded horse, hopping 
lazily along with bandaged leg ; a poor suffering ass, eating 
timidly by the wayside, were subjects freely chosen by 
Flemish painters, and subjects which they rendered with rare 
truthfulness and vigour. They possessed the power of making 
attractive, by means of their magic pencils, most iNspulsive 
subjects— even those subjects men most anxiously avoid in life 
—the sickly animal, the beggar in rags, the wild desert, or a 
road overgrown with thprns and briers. They created trea- 
sures out of rags. Albert Cuyp, on the other hand, drew his 
inspiration from a more elevated and elevating source, and, 
seeking his ideas of the picturesque in objects opposed to 
general theories, succeeded in a most marvellous way. We 
wish not to elevate Cuyp at tlie expense of any of the many 
singular geniuses of the hour ; but no one can study the peculiar 
features of the painter of Dordrecht without being pleased. 
Abandoning the ready resource of rustic misery, the easy and 
catching attraction of rags and destitution, of wretched nooks 
and unknown and unexplored corners, he paints animals in 
full health, and the sun at noon- day. 

A writer on the genius of this *painter quotes complac ently 
a certain William Gilpin, canon of Salisbury, who wrote a 
book on the picturesque and beautiful. He supports the view 
practically illustrated by Berghem, Du Jardin, Ostade, and 
others, “ We admire in the horse,” he exclaims, “ considered 
as a reality, elegance of form, a licry mien, lightness, and a 
soft skiii ; we admire this animal also in the same way in a 
jjainting : but as a picturesque subject, we prefer an old cart- 
horse, a cow, a goat, a donkey. The coarse appearance and 
rough skin are better adapted to demonstrate and elucidate 
the genius of the pencil. Kichness of light depends much on 
contrasts.*' It was not in the study of Cuyp that William 
Gilpin sought his inspirations. His genius lies another w^ay. 
He has much of the feeling of the rich and well-to-do farmer 
in him, for he loves well-fed cattle, clean and well- combed 
horses, and broad daylight casting its golden lustre over the 
plain. This is, in fine, his peculiarity, and the distinguishing 
mark which separates him from all his rivals, and from every 
member of his school. Gerard de Lairesse put forth, a cen- 
tury later, ideas on landscape quite oppbscd to those of the 
worthy canon of Salisbury, and those ideas Cuyp was one of 
tie first to forestall. He revels in the view of nature in her 
loftiest moods, and paints a meadow and a hill, a horse or 
boat, as Claude liorraine did the ruins of Home, the wuterfaUs 
of Tivoli, the Bay of Naples, -^embellishihg, as it were, the 
very nature he sought to rdndcr faithfully ahd truly, 

The rich variety, and the, fecundity of Cuyp lead us tO com* 
pare him often to other masters whose style was slkhilar. Like 
Wouvermans, he WaS foUd of a halt of hunters, ft bit of 
woodland sport, but ho treated the subject differOntlj?. His 
horses have a marked difference from any bthbfs, h^^|®hle8 
have a manner bf their own. Few Who have yislied^^feillery 
of the Louvre, in Paris, have failed to note the fWo Cuyps 
known as “ The Going out for a Ride'* and ♦'The Eetquni:,’' 
the former of which is engraved in the preseiit numbi^. 

We have often gazed with pleasure, during our pnOe daily 
walks in that magnificent gallery, at both; The Golhg but" 
well cft^pliCes the genius of Cuyp. A flcldy-dreised ibfi, 
oib:thed in scarlet, has just vaulU^on a mbtHed gr<^ h^e, 
whUft in grcch tunlb; stoops to. hbid 

lit up 'by ft bright sun,^is''reiiev^‘j^gl(™ 
shadow, whence are Issuing ''the' if 

the! Wthf out in ^am cbloifrs thehfilliaht Mghi i^htch 
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iU}» Ih© ba©k of the two sh^hesr^e and Ajftoekiof 

^he<^,iMre fought within .th© r^ya of . th© fran, on4 » light 
deiQi<4tiut| a tranaition, admirably cpntriyed as a contrast both 
to the da^-k shadows of the foreground and the clearness of the 
distant background* It is an e3i:jq[u,islte portraiture nf a Utring 
breathing, scene of life in its strongest s«nso> of the tranquillity 
and ease pf thp fortitnate^ of tlie heat and splendour of day» 

The other, which forms with it' a pair, represents three hqrse- 
rnen, among whom you recognise the lord by the magnificence 
of his costume.^ the beauty of his horse, and the haughty fVank- 
nesg of his mien- A hunter in. livery holding two dogs in leash, 
presents a partridge, to one of the squires, and this little 
event draws the attention of the three personages. On on# 
side a tuft of trees, mingled with brushwood, brings forward 
the cavaliers y while on the other we behold a vast landscape 
inundated by light, where you see cattlp, houses at the foot of 
a hill, and antique towers, doubtless the manor towards which 
the seignior and his suite are wending their way. The mind 
is inspired with calm delight as it gazes on that luminous 
Bceno, and then comes to rest on the gallant mien of that gen- 
tleman in blue velvet garnished with gold, his hair floating on 
his shoulders, and his head covered by a kind of turban' made 
of some white drapery. The play of chiaro-oscuro is hero 
principally caused by the diversity of local colours. Tlie 
marked tints of the two horses, one chesnut, the other black, 
are in contrast to the master’s steed, wlios© white and spotless 
skin is so admirably rendered as to deceive the eye. The 
painter has rendered and constructed the habiliments of the 
cavaliers as ably as the tones of the horses’ hair, opposing the 
dun velvet of the squires to the dazzling velvet of their noble 
master. These pictures should never be passed over on a visit 
to the Louvre. 

'W’(‘ must not be led to believe that Albert Cuyp is a painter 
without faults. In some of his best pictures we shall find 
f'rrors to note, bits heavily rendered. Some have criticised 
rather slightingly two dogs in “The Going out.” They are 
not faultless, but they are very Jittlo inferior to the rest of the 
picture. Many of the a<imirc*rs of Cuyp carry their high sense 
of his genius so for as to ascribe his little errors of omission to 
acculcnt, and some attribute evoai those two beautiful maater- 
pifcs to Jacques Gerard Cuyp, rather than own the slight 
faults of an artist of such i)ower and skill as Albert. But 
wliatcvcr the energy of the cxec\uion and the excellence of his 
touch, often thick and irregular, sometimes sharp and firm— 
whatever th© beauty of his colouring, warn, rich, and har- 
monious'-h© is^perhapt moi*e remarkable in the expression 
of sentiment tbed ©ten in the execution of hU works, . The 
modes and fashions he pictures are stamped by his individu- 
ality, while strictly in accordance with historic truth ; the 
ideas which h© cadis up wear the impress of his personal 
temperament The Saip© gallant cavaliers who appear in the 
hunting .subjects of, Wouyerinans, elegant, , rude, and pr<md, 
mounted on praneiiig steeds, ready at every moment to roar 
and leap, are viewed by Cuyp in quite a different light. They 
too bear the stamp of his peculiar'oharacteristics. *1118 models 
remind us of those opulent bvnrgbcrs of the seventeenth 
(jentqry yho led the Ufe of noble lords without their easy and 
lively nii^ners, their haughty air, and what can only be 
explained as wide-awake character. The cavaliers of Wou- 
yermi^B hay© a firm sir, .and one fancies oiie hears their coarse 
iamifii4!for love aiid war, they carry gorgeous plumes 


sp^i'h 


i btuad-brimlfied felt hats; they have golden 

^ j^e Imots^ and iu their; holsters. The heroes 

dv and tboqghtful Albert Cuyp are not so petulant; 
thetr pijysioghWy* i© iwdm and grave, their dress is., rich, 
qf, but ! w^^out coquetry ; their horses ate 

“ ^ iblid, striimg, : dbcile, and ready for gallop or 

■ “ nothing of rearing and kicking— of taking 
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laying down the law to a beloved child, being present at a 
daughter's music lesson, or presiding at a meal, we find 
Albert Cuyp delineating at the hour when he passes along on 
horseback, With his servants, followed by his dogs, and look- 
ing on his ride as a question of health, an amusomeint at a 
fixed hour. Albert Cuyp is truly the Flemish citizen pointet 
-—the fortunate and weU-to-do citizen, be it remembered. 

It is much to be regretted that the annalists and biographers 
of the seventeenth century have been so indifferent as not to 
transmit to posterity something of the Ufe and habits of the 
great artists of Holland. Th^ire is no biography of Albert 
Cuyp. The life of an artist is always replete with matter 
worthy of remembrance, AVc need only refer to the sketches 
of those whoso friends have recorded their sayings and doings* 
Was Cuyp brought up in Iflxury and ease, or'was his youth 
passed in struggling, as so; many others have done, against 
misery and care? Was ha rich or poor? Did he ever take 
wife er have children ? AVho were his friends and protectors ? 
We know not. To not one of these questions can wo find an 
Jins war. And yet, w'cre but a few of these details known, 
how much might we not draw thence to explain and under- 
stand his particular genius. His life must have been quiet, 
regular, happy, of that kind of happiness which gives a long 
series of years, and an indulgent and vigorous old age. Wo 
are, however, ignorant of the precise date of hia death. It 
appears, however, ac(iording to Immerzeel of Amsterdam, that 
he was living in 1680, though the general inquiry of most 
writers has only carried the evidence up to* 1672. We arc 
able to asseverate from one of bis pictures, where he paints a 
salmon fishery, a picture to be found in the Museum of the 
Hague, that he had for patron a farmer of the fishery of 
Dordrecht — a vague and dreamy kind of fact, which tells us 
nothing of either the protector or the protected. The general 
opinion of historians suggests, and general rumours appear 
here to be pretty correct, that the life of Albert Cuyp was 
calm, honest, laborious, and without passion. He must have 
found, at an early age, ample resources from his mere talent, 
and could have never known the bitter luxury ^f want. Of a 
calm temperament, of a gentle, quiet, and firm character, he 
doubtless lived in friendly intercourse with the best men of 
his time. It appears even that he was much connected with 
Maurice of Nassau, whom he often painted and copied in his 
hunting suh}®cte» which would lead us to believe him a pure 
Calvinist. An elder of tjie reformed churchi, he no doubt 
practised with regularity, and without ostentation, his religious 
duties, es they were then ^dersfood. To judge him, in a 
word, from those histories of thom^lves which painters some- 
times trace as clearly in their pictures as writers <lo in their 
hooks, Ciiyp was a simple man, regular in his habits, and 
respected and loydd by all who knew liim. It ha© been truly 
said, that the tranquillity of his landscapes, plunged in 
indescribable ether, proves the serenity of his mind, and that 
the choice of his subjects demonstrates the simplicity of his 
tastes. 

We are informed by Lebrun, that the English were the first 
who appreciated at their true value the pictures of Cuyp. 
We are told by Sir Edmund Head, that Cuyp’s works were 
not valued highly until after his death. We are asstired by 
another authority (Smith), that at the principal picture sales 
in Holland to the year 17r>0, there is no instance of any of 
Cuyp's works being sold for so much as ;C3 sterling (thirty 
florins)* This statement is not corroborated by th© Kiinstler 
Lexicon of Nayler* Accordin|p Smith, a gradual advance 
in the valfij^ of Cuyp’s pictures took place soon after the 
period just named* owing to the high reputation they h^ ’ 
obtained among .English and French dealers. In 178^, at the 
sale of the collection of M, Von do© Linden von Slingelard^* 
6uyp’s piotmes obtained prices, in some crises, cominpusp^a^ 
with tiieir merits^ but ivhfch aphsequcntly have beep inerc^M 
fourfold: In 1774, WalppW ^itses to Sir 

by Cqyj> ''"kich had,c^t;|^sj^|io|^|^ 
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the^oAs of Cuyp, and yetihavo been present it aide* in 
England when they have fetched three and four hundred lotiii. 
This great painter has treated every style with equal success, 
and has indeed been so perfect in all, that we know not which 
to select as his best. Portraits, animals, firuits— nothing was 
foreign to his genius. . . . The sun warms his productions.*’ 
One of these facetious French critics, who follows in the 
beaten track of prejudice, and who is possessed by a belief 
that the unfortunate people of these isles never see the sun, 
that We live in the midst of a fog, which everlastingly con- 
ceals from us the real character of that luminary— who believes, 
with most Frenchmen, that sales of wives in market-places are 
legal transfers* in England, that we have no real gfeen fields, 
and are, in fine, a nation of purblind shopkeepers, of course 
thoroughly comprehends our love of Cuyp, and why we should 
have been the first people to acknowledge his merits. Albert 
Cuyp did indeed introduce the sun and all its glowing images 
and radiance with singular power in his pictures. But many 
artists have done the same, and this by no means explains our 


hini ensue from a kkd of mUd fii«-wbWhip on the bf ^ 
ukbrtunate islanders, Who caii never see tlie sun shve hi 
pictures. 

The “View of the Maes ** (p, 188) is the subject which ox- 
cites the admiration of the English critio above alluded to. It is 
tridy a lovely scene, happily arranged with n transparent back- 
ground and a vast perspective. The trees which overhaiig ike 
borders of the river are not gnarled and strange ; on the con- 
trary, they rise majestically and wave beneath the bieeab as if 
saluting In chivalrous mannCr the river that bathes their stems. 
The sky is delicate, brilliant, warm } water refreshes the eye, 
and distant hills make up a pleasing and effective background. 
\!uyp has placed in this picture everything which we lovte to 
find in a landscape. There is a martial cavalier, a rustic and 
simple herdsman without coarseness, watching cows of dun 
and spotted colour, a supei’h buU, and some sheep ; and then 
some splendid oaks of a grandeur suited to heroic landscapes, 
and a fine river ufiiere float a cloud of ducks, upon which 
a hunter is about to fire. The whole is coloured by a rich sun 



View or hbUnttkciiT. rkoK a rAixtiKd nV AtUkht ctnrr. 


calling him the Claude Lorraine of Holland. This name was 
given him in BoydelFs Collection, and the writer of the sketch 
in that work rates him quite as high as Claude for his colour- 
ing— a merit the greater that the Dutch painter never left his 
native land, and could never, therefore, havb seen afiy of the 
warm landscapes of the sunny south. BtU the admiration of 
English i'onmmeurtt has not lieen bx^lted in favour of Cuyp 
because he brings us in communication with the siin, whick is 
to bf gazed on here about as often as in most paris of Ffahee. 
*1iyiat,has taken the fancy of our fellpw-cOqntrymen kas 
his admir able rcprescutations of cattle, water..|ii^es, and, 
abovb all, hSs a|iiji^y to paint well-fed animals, fat, ck»^- 
limhed horses, manyr other things Which are k iMSCordiEi^ee 
with our tastes es a higWy *^ie ultursl people. qri^ickan 
os that we all^e is pdJimle j and there is up Whfeh 

should hf moA coa;»i<3ip<i|ita% and less affected hy natk^aiW 
preju^cc," tha4, art^^iti^sim. , When "the r^'wa,yqr 
admiration' of AtbefVjjCjpm 'It b‘^chiid||k’% 

,seek, for the 


at an hour when the day is about to give way to night— a 
magnificent, imposing, and calm effect, frill of riohpoetty . There 
is a minute description by the English critic in Boydet|, ^hq 
has examined most carefully every tint, as.if he hoped tg lgate 
such a description that by the aid of it and the engtayjng the, 
painting might bo recreated if lost. “ The prhici|wl 
he says, ‘^Is on horseimek in a jacket of golden 
sleet© of which is white t his cdoak iS of pale puypie wi^ j,, 
blue tings; the ^xm him is droesed Jn blitok» 
painting the humah .coheeiyes Very^ 

shent )^rqpbrtiohs/ ^0 bne,,&th^^pff, and 'who 
stidk bn his ihouldet; Is dressed in ^dy yiolat 
ii"'biink| and , the, cow .h«hk4 k 

;dis'tsnt ^ group ^ therq, a 



TioAd. The;’hikter; 







psj^.w-';' M- -,’•. ■■,";w "‘-t' '>■■■■■■/ 

Van a«r Does, it is diffiotdt to believe iii any other ^ Ip, ^ sQi^l^^w^t i(U3 F^ch 

.eop?*^j^<Jinjg pwtoy ^ wfinder <4w^t wn^wrf, VV+ to be yerv ^vich^ini 6nd[i^|f <^nt. 

Qthw^ nierite.of shpui^ have reraCned so long bi|i4 

vrif jthet4l?|t Wter talent:^, when men , so , VOTJ^ ^ to Albert Cayp ^ve 

(Iff yj^ewing ii,^jfiBi Qi^^iion, i® acquired e;wn rapW \^OWn. IV ^aglwh nation showed 

to no one ^e, jiembra^^t ,|jjm^pted, Pp^eri .n^i^eaty, c^|)a better taste, an^, Sjiileed, it & bnr belief that ^wimre hw i^t 
wefe^ eharacteristlos Cnyp, in the ever been appr^iate^ so highly as in this cpuniVy. tfuf 

br|itoV^f w4«?4vV4*^wa^^ Wefoped them ^i^ t^^ •private gal|eries alone are miracles pf richness and beauty 

otl^gehin?.. . Bqt in Prance sixty years ago Cuyp was unknown^ His 

Whi^h oCthejir h^t feati^; deir ihbit fui^y 4^e1ipped »ahio is found in no catalogue* Th^sc of tbc sales of Gersoint 

and rain^M^oi^s. tWe i», Sh i^ animals of the " ai^d Pierrp Remy are silent with regard to his existence* The 

ten^jblfjifenius^ which^ ??puaato to his Kerpe^.^ ^ Th^i? gallery pf the Duke do ChoiSeul, and the cabinet Poullnih 
asp^t ' is an^ g;w4», ^be ^ 5^o6y and poMessed one or two of this master j but, despite the renonn 

proudl^, ^^ect, ^^heh thich and bushy tails sweep round their Cpyphad pequir^ on our side of the channel, they werA 

hind legs!* . T^y^seem tp be full of life, energy, and health, unnoticed by amateurs. The nineteenth century came ere 



THB CAUr, FROM A FAINTIKO BY ALBBRT CUYP* 


HU herds Add db<di;s arc ever doating in, a misty mid warin 
ll^H^ vvhich ^afmb^^ details of thepaint- 

ittgi and Ahfeh conceals cvpry angularity, leaving the eye only 
tlfo ^l^^r to ex^mlrlp the general outlinp* ‘Vltis recUnmg 
*thcSrd, prq magnideent brutes, with ^ their 
mii^kpid' IpineSf’^^d their ''^|gjng nosep^ and their, expansive . 


. bf ** P44® st a liiyer sid^ folly 

^ of which' the^ on^l^ is’ 

Mi ISi0h the sturdy# Ut, and large^med CQi^,\the 

M of H, ita^l t^el| of 9<lMr a Tdlage •pm, 

<!«■ 


the painter, 01 Dordrecht acquired dpe celebrity in Francp 
after his pictures had been tunvpd about from one in* 
diderent purchaser to bnpthcr. We fully underst^d, how- 
ever, why Cuyp came to be more readily appreciyUd by thp 
Dutbh and Knglisht without accepting the s^ye y^huh 
Frcmch art'critics find fpi* themwlves — our anxious desire fb 
see the 'sea» even on canvas. JdU water; piepes, boats, rivers, 
canris; were mere readUy uqdersitbpd by naval natfons than, 
by a purely hfirioh, like the French. Both we , 

snd'’thb'ii6llnnd€rahav6''^Vays:adtpUed eyeryto of 
connected with _ our' fpvpi|rite elejneht. ' The same-i^ptf; 
aebdun^ fpr the'pbpu|Miy pf Dachuysen and V^ilUm vs^ 

d«y44«r : iC-,' ' 

' A'pbjAiw whpApidd so much aijr^ 

lot^ 'Ikii not' '’nt fSret 5a' «jw«i M 
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seaft of Holland^ while the execution i« mijeetio^.pOflitlve, 
exact. One of his most justly celebrated works in this style, 
is that which represents the ** Canal of Bort,*’ full of vessels. 
Tlicy are airanged in their prows towards the centre of 
the picture. They have something of the aspect of a regi- 
ment in battle array. In fact, we notice a boat with three 
trumpeters, the Prince of Orange and his suite,, who are about 
to pass the fleet in review. Ihe effect is admirable. We 
look across them, one after another, until the last is lost in the ^ 
mist which the sun has not as yet dissipated. It would be 
but repetition to speak of the fresH morning light falling on 
the scene, of the transparent air, of the extraordinary per- 
spective. Gazing at the picture from a distance, we are 
stiuck by the effect produced by the shadows of the vessels 
in the limpid water. Looking nearer, we are still more 
surprised at the dashing and masterly stylo in which the 
Whole is executed. The boldness and decision of his pencil 
strikes us here, as well as everywhere else. No painter, 
Van der Velde excepted, ever has been able to give an equally 
just and life-like representation of Dutch naval character- 
istics. Mr. Edward Bolly refused £3,000 for this picture. 

There i8*a good marine view in the Louvre by Cuyp. The 
pacific Dutchman has here departed from his usual calm cha- 
racter, and given us a tempest. The sky is overloaded with 
clouds j a thundejr-bolt has just fallen; and across the whole 
canvas the lurid glare of the lightning is cast, while the dark 
form of a small boat stands out in strong relief struggling 
with the fliry of the weaves. Some critics have thought this 
production too poetical and too weak to be the work of Cuyp. 
It is, however, generally believed to be his ; while, being a 
departure from* his usual quiet Ulustrations of nature, it is 
certainly somewhat distinct in character. 

Painters are like lovers : the lover always believes the 
beloved one beautiful. True painters see beauty in every 
phase of nature. Albert Cuyp found loveliness everywhere. 
Wandering on the 1)ank8 of his favourite Maes, he found 
admirable landscapes where hundreds of others would have 
seen nothing worth painting. He has reproduced this subject 
under every variety of aspect. Fishermen's barks, ships of 
various size— some at anchor, some under sail— became, be- 
neath the power of his pencil, delicious pictures. He adds 
but a ray of the sun, showing the fleet of boats, perha|>s, in bold 
relief, playing amid the ropes, and pullies, and masts, refracted 
from the deep waters of the river, giving marked outline tq 
the faces of some of the crew, and shining on the oars of the 
boatmen and the pearly drops Of water that fall therefrom. 
Such pictures started complete from his mind. We must not, 
however, forget the Steeple of Dort, of which the painter 
contrives to make a kind of pivot for all his little w'ater- pieces, 
One of the best of these is in the possession of Mr. Ilolford, 
of London, Albert Cuyp is almost unique amongst the 
Flemish school in this style. His popular rival, Van Goyen, 
is too monotonous and superficial. It required the varied 
genius of Cuyp to produce such pictures, as he generally intro- 
duces a little of everything in W'hich he excelled. Horses 
crossing a river in a ferry-boat; picturesque cottages sur- 
rounded by foliage, situated on the borders of a canal, and 
inhabited by Dutchmen with painted hats ; figures of sailors 
descending the Maes ; boatmen hauling along tiraher-rafts 
to Flessinguen ; or a barge full of travellers, and drawn by a 
horse. This barge is what is called in Holland Treehiachuyt, 
a light boat with one mast, and in whioh travellers are Con- 
veyed for one halfpenny a mile. Those who Ipyo quiet can 
hire for a trifle, in addition, a little separate room, called the 
” Eoof is at the stern of the host, and has two windflws 
on each side. The hiring of this room a lively 

illustration of extreme formality of Dutchmen even in 
th^ most trlvjim transactions. For the few hal|^ence that 
thfe luxury Postiij the.Uavellcr has to give a printea receipt to. 
an whose fluty "it 4 to attend at the entrance of each 
toym fpy fhft putpoiip : of regulating the accewpts of the 
Triachtachu^L v ■ ■ ■■ r' 

this silent mode of py which ie th^ 

teristic of these northern y ^ices^ ootua. nyt escape 


eye of Albert Puyp, who qbserred 
Holland with afl the enthusiastic loye of a painter. The 
man who so successfully treatefl midday scenes, when the aun 
shed its beams on fields and meadows, on water and on trees, 
was equally successful when he undertook to paint ithe 
interiors of .churches in the atyle of Emanuel de Witte 015 , Of 
Nikkelen, or moonlight scenes in the style of Artus: van der 
Neer. He was, indeed, thei|^tt||KBter, having indicated to 
them their peculiar styles. He^|w one of the first who suc- 
ceeded in rendering on canvas that solemnity which we feel 
in the interior of a cathedrah when from some glpomy chapel 
we behold the light fall from the lofty windows qf the nave, 
gilding the rich and elaborate carving, and pleying fitfully 
upon the tesselated pavement. Even in historical subjects-- 
such as the Baptism of the Eunuch** — Albert Cuyp dis- 
played equal ability. It is diflicult, in fact, to mention any 
style in which he did not excel. Our readers are aware that 
many Flemish painters obtained celebrity by devoting their 
talents to illustrating tlio poultry-yard. Here, too, Albert 
Cuyp preceded Melchior Hondekooter, in depicting the heroic 
combats of the cockpit. In the collection of Dr. Leroy 
d’Etiolles, there is ji cock-fight by Cuyp, which is admirably 
rendered. The action is animated and energetic., One of the 
combatants has thrown his adversary, his outspread udngs 
supporting him; he digs his talons into the breast of the 
vanquished, and tears with his beak his bleeding crest. TJic 
defeated bird has thrown his wings back, and is thus trying 
to raise himself. His desperate struggles are expressed with 
painful truth. In the background, to the left,* is a fowl 
looking on, half in terror, half in admiration, at the combat of 
which she has been the innocent cause. Many French critics 
have compared this picture to a fable of La Fontaine, and 
several modern French painters have imitated his style. This 
is perhaps the least meritorious of all Cuyp’s pictures, and 
was produced probably at an early period of his career. Ho 
has left, however, mhny admirable paintings of the poultry- 
yard. A hen-house, which was sold amongst the other pictures 
of the gallery of Cardinal Fesch, is said to be worthy of hjs 
best days. M. George speaks of it as combining keen obser- 
vation with the highest powers of genius* If Cuyp’s works 
were placed In chronological order, we should find, we believe, 
that those great kudscapes in which animals appear only us 
the acoessories, belong to that period of his life when he had 
nothing to learn— when his genius had become fully developed. 
In those pictures which bear the stamp of early years, 'tve find 
animals, occupying a. prominent position, anfl details of 
scenery and human figures are subordinately t|reated^ This 
will be found to be the case in that atknge profluot|lon some- 
what resembling the ** Paradise" of Jolm where wo 

behold Orpheus seated under a tlree, anfl taittjUig , the animal 
creation by the music of hit vioHni Ag tiuyp hl^ represent 
tigers, elephants, anfl leopards ^ereatures witfli wld^h he was 
less acquainted than with domestic animals— the worthy Bata- 
vian has exhibited considerable ingenuity in getting over the 
difiiculty. Near the divine musician is represented a cow, 
a horse, a dog, a cat, and some hares, and in the distant back- 
ground are placed those ferocious beasts with whose foraia he 
was less familiar. It has been remarked that Albert Cuyp ratiier 
destroys the effect of the marvellous music of OrphmM by this , 
arrangement^ there being no great mecrit in taoakg the tran*^' 
quU animals which inhabit our stables and onx fann^yards* 
It is difilcttlt, however, even for genius to think qf every t^ing. 
This picture is in the possession of the Marquis of Butei The* 
Pasturage on theBa^s of theMae8,'^an engraving, of which 
we ptesen^ (p. lfl4), qffords a remarkable contrast tq tbis my^ 
thologic^«4 CTC^tion* Mere the genius of Cuyp had a oongea^ ; 
fl.^d in which to exf rase its powers* He flrew his kflpkiMtkm 
^CJn^bbmfesot^e* the principal grorqik oompost^^^^^^^^ 

%f*^^***^^*^* clustering round a tree# as if fbr : 
w , nre larger thau Cuyp usuidly paii^^ 

fltawn.with.acare, u 
^mfeased by ,,fhe 

^ plants, gr^y andshrt^ V^mdeved 
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mUxfe whioh is one of tho principal ohars^* 
teHstlifia of this artist The grOss ii thick, silky* freiilx ah4 
i^Mttng-^suoh a grass as that which poets have sang so niuch 
of. The whole acOne is ftoodfed with light, A saffron^ coloured 
vapour tints, towards the horiron, the water, the trees, the- 
plah^ts, and the distant houses that cluster round the church. 
The oleamess of the air surpasses belief. The background is 
dlled up by an eminence, j^&fhich are shepherds and their 
docks, while across the nver houses, windmills, and 
steeples. Qne of the most'pleasipg features of this picture is 
that which itols ^e right coittter. A shepherd* his faithful 
dog by hie sl<^, ie upon i pipe, and two children are 

listening tO^itn with Intense earnestness. The whole picture 
is redoietit Of ^ richly fertile load watered by the Maes — 
all is abundWee* wealth, happiness. The stpi is warm and 
bright; the welUfed cattle scarcely touch the rich pasture at 
their feet ; the water Is cool and pleasant to gaae on ; while 
the shepherd-^conddeut, happy, sure of to-morrow — amuses 
himself in a <^uiet and rustic way. One cannot but feel that 
the painter who conceived and executed this work of art must 
have been a happy man. The calm serenity of his mind is 
reflected everywhere. Ouyp would have been no hero for the 
“ Memoirs of Extraordinary l^ainters.” The quiet, calm, un- 
niysteriouS man Who painted this picture could scarcely have 
experienced the fierce torments of Ruysdael—torments which 
speak in many of hU paintings— nor the fantastic visions of 
Rembrandt, nor the Wild eccentricities of Everdingen. 

There are two other pictures, of which we give engravings, 
that are worthy of the genius of any master of the Flemish 
school. ‘*The View of Dordrecht** (p, 180), contains some 
effects of light and shade truly remarkable. The boats at their 
moorings, the Water* the quaint houses* and the old church* 
have about them that peculiar picturesqueness which belongs 
to Holland. The horse and horseman delineated in the scene 
called ** 'The Camp ” (p. 181), which is generally called “ The 
Trooper,** exhibits the genius of Cuyp in its best light* The 
liorse is admirably rendered* It is a dapple-gray charger ; his 
master, a citizen soldier, is Just arranging the harness about 
his head, and adding a blue ribbon. The dress of the soldier— 
his bold manly bearing— the minutiio of the accoutrements— 
all are portrayed with the customary fidelity. The buff jerkin, 
cuirass, and large hat, are exceedingly characteristic, while 
the scene itSelf is rendered eminently picturesque by the 
introduction in the background of an eminence, at the foot of 
which are tehU, and soldiers mounted and on foot. Cuyp’s 
usual love of the animal creation is exhibited by the introduc- 
tion, in a ptbminent position, of an excellently -painted dog. 
A horseman coming across the hill, is a picturesque accessory* 
'I'his picturei which U 8 feet 10 by 4 feet lOj, is in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty, 

** When Albert Cuyp died*’— and the exagt year of his death 
is not known^** there mm found, says Arnold Houbraken, 
** not one model, not one painting of any master in his house.** 
He never studied but from nature herself. It has been sug^ 
gested that Ihfk sTose from hiS disinclination to spefid monOy 
in purchasing the masterpiecOs of others. If oihing can be 
more puerilO t3ban to attribute the voluntary ignorance of Cuyp 
to avarice* If hO did riot study the works of his predecessors 
or contemiiporaries, it Was because he needed not to" do so. 
Nature sp^e t^ him in more eloquent language than anyidiing 
he eotdd tod dpoh^nvas. The man of genius coil- 

centratm 'aR'^hiS'ilSsonlries bh,ihe one ^reat object of 'his life.,' 
£veiytMn^''^that'''linM^' bf his 
viewsi must' kiWWIbly^te dasf ;i^ide. ^d <hat eveh 

those passions and eccentricities which would appear to mili- 
tate most powerftilly against success, wdiich appear even 
caloUlUted to degrade the artist* and to remove him from his 
hi^Vpbdeithl, bedome the moans which fatally 

iihplthim onwarda^ If Cuyp was possessed by tho good old 
gt^llamafily vice of avarice* and dms v^osled to be indiferent 
WMsiagMtb the|»roduU^ df^his riviila^ if he thus esca|»edf 

' 'relattVe'' to" ^ ^ 

miiimif 'WO' bkdeaw We owe hia. 

& of this one Wseakhess* it 


kept him iinm being a mere imitator ; It bompetted him to 
drink at the true source of inspiration ; and it ^ve hiip that 
characteristic physiognomy which distinguishes him firom all 
the Flemish school, which he surpasses both in simplicity and 
grandeur ; while the ease, the boldness, and the finish of hia 
execution, defies all imitation. 

The lovely plains and hills of Italy, where the outline of 41 
objects is cast in bold relief against a pure sky, bordered by a 
cloudless horizon, have inspired the genius of the Ij^linn* 
French, and even. English schools. The French have carried 
this to excess, and given us little else than historical land- 
scape, the scene laid in Italy. French landscape painting, 
like French tragedy, is stilted and overdone. Painters, like 
the rhymers of modern French tragic drama, ** arranged 
nature,** to use one of flieir own'phrases. They painted so as 
to elevate that which God had not made sufficiently divine for 
them. They turned hills into mountains, and mountains into 
hills ; they altered trees, and gave them picturesqueness, and 
thrust in, on all occasions, Roman ruins and broken Greek 
columns. Poussin conquered the difficulties of this factitious 
style ; even when the scene was artificial, his genius mastered 
the incongruous elements he had to deal with. He struck his 
contemporaries dumb with astonishment; but his imitators 
and disciples— Guaspre, Francisque Milet, IiOoatelll,'Ori/enti, 
Van Huysum— could not succeed in disguising the defects of 
their style, as adorned by the genius of such a man as Poussin. 
In these imitators, the faults and errors outweighed whatever 
little talent they possessed. Their pictures, in as far as they 
were imitations of Poussin, are something like those stoic 
definitions of virtue which elevate man to somc^thlng like the 
character of a demi-god. Their pictures are so replete with 
conventional majesty, and solid uobUity of style* that we 
search in vain for nature and its pure and sweet emotions. 
This was not the case with old Albert Cuyp.. He loved, it is 
true, tall trees rising majestically towards the sky, the 
rippling waves of rivers; but he was too much of a real 
student not to be aware that all this needed no i^aagining, 
also, that nature had no need of being corrected and improved 
in the closet. He knew that the difficulty was to come up to 
nature. All those beauties which certain painters aimed at 
inventing, he knew to exist already in oreatibn, n^dlng but 
eyes to see them, and a heart to feel thorn. He bore within 
himself the sentiment of grandeur, and everywhere he natu- 
rally invested what he saw with elevated ideality. 

Albejrt had so Strong a dislike to deep shad^ows, to cloudy 
skies, to the aspect of a Country v^lcd bypielancholy and gloom, 
that even when depicting his fkvourlte winter sedhes— rivers 
Clothed in ice, effects of snow whitening the roof of huts, and 
hanging heavily on the boughs of the n4ced trees— Ae must 
chase away the fog, scatter the clouds* ahd Sh^w the cold but 
pleasing rays of a winter*6 sun hpon the landscape, ‘ There is 
one beautiful piece of this kind engrav^ by FlttleT^ represent- 
ing Fishing beneath the Ice.** This picture is In the pos- 
session of the Duke of Bedford, and cost origin41y 1,200 
guineas. 

It is a view on the river Maes during a severe fVost, On 
the foreground and left are sixteen fishermen, the greater part 
of whom are busy with nets and long poles, fishing under the 
ice, while others are putting the fish into tuli. On the 
opposite side is a market woman seated in a sle^e, dravm by 
two horses. Several persons skatuig and otliCfWise ^gaged, 
are distributed over the river. A tent ^d tlie tower of a 
chuMt seen in the distance, kind a few Icafiesk trees and a 
winAniU giVe interest to tW btmks of tlm xiyer. The con*^ 
suinmate skill of the pointer has given to ibis bold and dreary 
scene an aspect the most agteeiable and inviting, by the cheer^ 
ing presence of the sun, whbse warmth appears to softCn the 
sharp frigidity of the atmosphere* and to diffiwc a sparkjifii 
brilliancy upon every present object, lighting up the whdlfi 
sbene to baling biighinesa. Groups of fiitermeh, Wbcj4 
CountCnancek an^l^tuiia indicate health ahd' ^dur*,,'v'g‘ 

’l^adations^^d 

Buf to^ th4 hea^ 
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hangs upon the earth like marble cevarihlf a‘ withaboldiiniAft^ Amit^ <»n the 

fofhb. It ia really remarkable to notice how Ithia painted hi« facta from Smith^ai cataloto, kaya of hia draW^ti-^ 
succeeded in painting Winters without coldness, and moon- «They were geheiraUy ©JelimtiNi chalk dt lhdlia 

lights without sadness. ink, Without the charms 6i colouring, and not displaying 

There are to be found in old print-shops eight engravings accuracy or great talent. They ai^e hot held in high eelOi»m| 
by Albert Cuyp. It has been objected that as Adam Bartsch, althbugh but few of them are in existence. Some few 

Jluber, and Rost, the catalogue of Brandos, that of Winkeler, etchings of Cuyp, evincing careful study of nature andbiM* 



mal^ inwxtl^ of any of them, while even the i|^i^gue of ness of ^exem:^ are much valued. They, 

^ E^alaaie is equally sUeot, therefore they are rmt genuine. W^eeSli^ a very few apeoimens only bbiUg lottifli to 
It is, hpjFOvwi Sui^OhKmjjto examine them to be awW^dwi^ jgt^eHes bf ^ 

^ tam, mailed Ae of , ^ccad, .pidien of the; fixture 'isf '^oMi^'lnd 

to»y natanUy be espeoted, studimof oamkCmd ooiw,'{^j^vod oiiiiiiiie'iU leadeol^; 'Blit »'tt itttNiiMirjr'e'liMfHM'tw 
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Imidtwpe painter li«a carried ^»i»r the knondedfa of IteUim pataoea, ve ajwuld do sotorgetting that tt* two painters 
aerud i^peoUvo. No one haa cai^ further the power of w«e bom at fiar distant extremities of Europe. Claiids^td 
JBgresenting ^r, transparence, depth, and purity ofatmospheric his life at Nome or at Naples, Cuyp seldom 1^ tlie of 
«»ct in his piotHres: It seems strange j hut it must hare Dort, and never saw any sky save that of the Low Coiiiitfftld. 

bean that this D utohman, bom amid the fogs of hi* ooimtry— We muat not then expect him to paint the cerulean bind 

* country he never left— must have had in the d^ths of of Italian skies. His sun is more pale, of a clearer and ahfter 

Ms trsm^uil mind something like an interior and aerene hue, but the spectator feels around him a freshness w]^^ 



ligKtp which made him see everything in creation through 
jm . e^ndl Imponderahle ether, which b^hes his 

in,, liuci£,{t3rs^' ;He has ^been^'c^led'^ the 

att4 

app«?^ancee Jf one eis^ct^ to Ind in Cuyp 


penetrates to the heart, calming and consoling the mind. The. 
atmosphere q£ Claude is burning, it scorches the ^ 

loaded with the pettoee of ]^etry, it draws the 
in^olenhe and love i thatof Cnyp impels to freshneseg^Stetiil^ 
i’ies^e''to'ti^el;''g^Te« length, androuS^r 
Thi^etwb dfllr^tihaiiEere, so diiferent in'C^araiet^ 

'tW. fw%gretes of latitude’ 

tSfW£^ce df th'^r ' 
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alioirtliai tlie inspired painter Lorraine Had muohntore belbre 
him to rouse his pencil and bnish, to create rich nature, 
than any northern painter could find, however much he might 
be a worshipper of light Claude had but *to wander on the 
shores of the Bay of Naples to find radiant and dazzling sub- 
jects every day. In Holland, on the contrary, the sky has 
splendid pictures for the eye only at rare intervals. Like 
Ol-muz, the sun struggles during a great part of the year 
against darkness. And yet it is strange that wo find in Cuyp 
none of those struggles between light and darkness, between 
day and night, Whi(^ ao moved the soul of Rembrandt. Th^ 
artist and painter of the cold north always loved the light, 
the day, the sun. In fine, the great, the crying, the wonderful 
characteristic of Cuyp is, that in Holland, in the seventeenth 
century, that is to say, before the second invasion of a foreign 
Style, he sought the picturesque elsewhere than in rude dis- 
order, effect rather than in contrast, and found grandeur in 
simplicity, as he found happiness in a peaceful life. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale, of France possesses several 
engravings, all of cows. 

In Smith‘s catalogue there are 385 pictures of Albert Cuyp 
mentioned; but some Of them are the same, described, how- 
ever, under difibrent names. 

The Museum of the Louvre contains six— a “Pasturage on the 
borders of a river** (p.'184)» valued at £2,000. “ The Hotum ’* 
and “The Departure for a Ride;*’ the pair are^valued at the 
same sum. The Departure, of which we give the engraving 
(p. 185), is the best. The others are in the same style. 

Vienna has one picture of “ Five Cows,’’ four of which arb 
lying down. 

At Munich there are two, one of “ A Horseman,*’ the other 
a “ Cock and Hen on a dunghill.” 

At Dresden there is one, A Woman spinning and a Man 
sleeping.” 

Amsterdam has iwo„ ^*A mountainous Landscape,” and 
“ A fierce Charge of Cavalry.” 

At the Hague is a very clever “ View of the Environs of 
Dordrecht.” 

The Hermitage of St; Petersburg contains several small 
specimens. 

It is in England, however, that we find a great abundance 
of Cuyps, becatise here this great painter has always been 
appreciated and understood. The reader may therefore enjoy 
the pleasure and satisfaction of fuUy examitung into the merits 
of this painter himself. . 

The Katlonsl GMlery contains a picture which has been en- 
graved by Bentley and by Goodall. It is a “Hilly Laijdscape,” 
intersected \>y a winding river. On the right and front is a 
gentleman oh a dappled-gray horse, represented with his back 
to the spectator ; he appears to be in conversation with a 
woman who stands by his side, and at the same time is point- 
ing with his whip towards three sportsmen, who are seen in 
the second distance watering their steeds at a river. Two cows 
lying down, a fiook of sheep, and t^eo dogs, are distributed 
over the foreground, which is diversified with docks and other 
wild plants. The aspect of a fine summer’s morning is diffused 
throughout the scene. It originally belonged to Laurence 
Dundas. It then passed to Mr. Angerstein, and in 1824 was 
bought by Parliament for the National Gallery at a cost of' 
195 guineas. 

, Dulwich contains eighteen, and there are the pictures which 
are best known ih tW country. They are of U wy varied 
character, though all rustic landscapes, interiors of jjtouses, 
and water^pietscs^ enriched by barts and fishermen. Smi% 
has givm a lengthened catalogue of them, but on© or two will 
suffice tor those readers who are not disposed to cxamuie fbr 
themselves. It is part of the progressive edmiation of this 
countrj^ that piet^'-ffiHeries are now beginning to fully 
ajppreeiatod. by the miUioifts ; and it is the pleasant province 
of^a Work like that we are publishing, to assist the great mass 
of the comUiuniiy in forming correot ideas in relaM(bn to the 
great Uiaisters, who otherwise would be coniomt^ded. E v^* ■ 
bo^ admire? a striking and effective picture, It is 
alWr Some study that its bOautks can be fully appreciated. 


The first worthy of note is a landscape v^th a voai 
the right, and two lofty trees at its tide, whieb stand near the 
middle of the picture. At the foot of these are seated two 
sheplierds guarding a flock of thirteen sheep, which are brows* 
ing around them ; further on the road Is a woman in blue, 
wearing a straw hat, in conversation with a tnan Who is 
mounted on a . mule loaded with panniers. The left of the 
picture is adorned with shrubs and bushes, growing luxuri- 
antly on the banks of a river. It originally cost 180 guineas. 

We have then a landscape composed of a hdly foreground, 
and a canar flowing in the middle disthhee^ Oh ^ which are 
vessels under sail. A group of eight cow)i el«5npi«s the front, 
the whole of which, eiccept one, ate lying down j they are 
guarded by a peasant in a red '^jacket with a knapsack it his 
back, who is leaning on a stick apparently In conversation 
with a woman seated, with a little girl standing by het;^ Ibis 
is a pretty afid pleasing production, quite d h 

Another is still of Ms favourite land. It is a landscape 
representing a “ View in Holland.” In the foreground are 
two shepherds, one of whom stands with his back to ho 
spectator, the other is lying down ; at a Uttle distance from 
them are, a black and white cow standing, and a rod one 
lybig down, and under a lofty hill on the left^ is Seen a herd 
of cattle. This cost the nation 180 guineas. “A Woman 
keoi>ing Cows” is a pleasing landscape of a mountainous 
country, with a river on the right, extending into the extreme 
distance. In a meadow, composing the leit foreground, are 
seven cows, four sheep, a horse, and a woman with, a 
stick in her hand. This picture was in the possession of 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, and cost £225.^ “ A Gentleman on 
Horseback,” which cost 950 guineas ; riow in the collection of 
Edmund JXigglnson, Esq., of Saltmarsh Castle, is a beautiful 
pioture^the glowing warmth of a summer sun gilds the scone. 

A Herd of Cows lleposing,*' iS a picture such as none but a 
great artist could have painted. It cost £800, but it was 
lately in the possession of Baron Dclessert, Paris. 

“ An ancient Castle with Towers, encompassed by a moat 
and sun'Ounded by lofty Mils,” A man op a blaick horse, 
and a herdsman with five sheep, give interest to the fore- 
ground, This picture is a perfect gem. It is I foot by 1 foot 
8 inches. 

This painting was originally bought of an old-clothes man, 
at Horn, in Holland,' for about fifteen pence. It passed through 
many hands, increasing in value whenev^ re-sold, andflkas at 
length brought to England by Mr. La Fontaia, who stfld it for* 
three hundred and fifty guineas. It is a delightful oompoeitioa, 
with charming effects introduced, * 

The Earl of Ashbuniham has a “ View of the CastM of Ne# 
miguexL on the confluence of the Rhine,” wMeh ibosl eight 
hundred guineas — an admirable work, brilliant iU tdne and 
iwlmirabk in the execution* 

The Marquis of Bute possesses a Landscape with a large 
river on the right, on the further side of whieh is a small town, 
and beyond iba lofty hill. I'he brilliant effeot of the morning 
sun pervadesr^this lovely scene. This beautiM picture merits 
the highest commendations for the various qualities which 
give interest and value to tMs work of Cuyp, whieh |s valued 
at 1,800 guineas. 

The 1^ Sir Abraham Hume, Bart., posBhssed many which 
have paiScd into the gallery of X<ord Alford;— “A View on the 
River Maes,” with the town of Dort on the «peetator*s left, 
and numerous vessels lying in long pempective by the side of 
the <<iuay. Amcmg them may be ^dtiefly noticed a large Dutch 
p^ssf^e-boat filled with peiam^, tdongside of whkh lies .a 
small boat, having on board an officer in a scarlet dress seated, 
and another wearing a dark dress standing near him ; a ygcht 
and several otlier boats are distributed over the rivets 
effect of a fiiie summer's evening pervades the scene and 
to the %!pling waVe a thousand varied hues. A iewflight 
sumuter ah^s float over the azure sky, and contribute grenriy i 
tOiihO eharifc thk superb production, ’ ; r 

flha very few pictures which Cuyp printed of ride 
is 8 feet 10 inches by d feet iiK^ea) and tultfect, «hb 
just deshribed is perhapii the one most kgveeriile tO theiy^ 
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; iw it pcMBseMciB an agrmble wamth bf tone, 
obn^bin^d with the api^eai^nce of a genial atmoepheve, free 
ftott that BiUtry and oppreesiYO heat which eometiineii pxe^ 
dominatefl in his pictures ; it is worth iiii^OOO; 

Another is a number of ** Horsemen watering their Steeds in 
a river/’ It is impossible to commend too highly this beau* 
tifixl wbrk of art ; the masterly execution displayed in every 
pflart, the science evinced in the arrangement of objects and 
forms, and the wonderful and lovely gradations of tints and 
atmospheric truth, justly entitle it to the first rank among his 
last productions. It is worth from £l , 500 to £2,000, and is in the 
collection of J. Martin, Esq. ^ 

*'The Thirsty H^a'dsmaii.” A hilly country, beautifully 
diversified by clusters of trees and an extensive river, repre- 
sented under the aspect of a brilliant sunset. An example of 
superlatiyo excellence. It is in the possession of Mr.- d. 
Norton, and cost 3B0 guineas. 

Jn the collection of Mr. J. H. Hope, is a Very beautiful 
** Cattle Piece.” 

. In the private collection of the Queen, besides that already 
described, may be seen, a negro holding two horses, a cavalier 
conversing in the middle of a crowd, a group of three cows, 
with a shepherd and his wife. 

JiOrd Yarborough has a very effective Winter Scene,” a 
firosen river, w'hich is not to be confounded with that in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford, 

The late Sir Robert Peel had three pictures of Cuyp, which 
we believe igre still in the possession of his son ; a Group of 
Cows near a River,” which was purchased at an expense of 
£400 ; ** Cavaliers and Cattle,” £200, The third is on “ Old 
Castle surrounded by Towers,” the deep shadows of which are 
refiected on the surrounding water* A horseman, a shepherd 
and some lambs fill the foreground. The light and shade of 
this picture is exquisite in finish. 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains the remarkable Naval 
Piece,” described above. 

Lord Lansdowne has two Cuyps ; one, a scene on the ever- 
lasting Maes, the other A Woman Milking.” 

The Grosvenor Gallery has four— ” A Landscape,” .‘^A 
Moonlight,” “A Stream,” and another “Landscape,” 

A well-known Parisian connoisseur possesses an important 
mid superb picture by Cuyp. It is a large and splendid 
“View of Dordrecht” (p. 180), taken on the side of the jetty. 

. XH is animated by barks and vessels, of which some 
rfarry the Dutch flag, A bale of merchandise is being unloaded 
f^^ a schooner into a boat, and addressed to A, Cuyp. A 
vast muilitude of vessels are seen on the hohzson ; others enter 
toads# and are firing the saluting cannon. On the first 
:^groilllidi to the left is a group of three barks, loaded with 
ti^ehandise and men. On the side of the vessel towards us, 

^ We read, “ A< Cuyp f. 1640.” This was the epoch when the 
artist was in the fUU force of his genius. To the right is the 
town of Dort, with its crowded jetty. In the canal are two 
other boats, on board of one of which arc two, and on board 
the other, four persons. There are fifty figures in this painting. 
It is one of his richest productions $ every detail is rendered 
with the perfection of genius. 

Baron JTames Rothschild possesses two very good Cuyps, 
The sulyectB are, “ A View on the Water ” and “ A Paysoge 
on. the Borders of the Maes.” There is a town sleeiiing in a' 
luininous, on a motioiiless canal# where a great trading- 
ship is.at imohot^ Here we seo two elegant cavaliers, one of 
whom with a red cloak, xnteited on a black horse ; the other 
dismounted to the bridle of his white horse, 

seen s«t A shepherd, sitting on the ground, is speaking 

to thmn, , To the right, in the foreground, are three cows and 
^ twOti^reS, In the distance, in golden vapour, is a church 

. At ^ aale of the Prince do Conti, in 1777, a group of seven 
of ivhpm nix are gambUhg, was sold for £10 8s.; 
while another, “A View of the Mae^*' loaded with sailing 
vessels lunl sloops# fetoh^ £80. “ Two Cows,” in the sale 

of. Ramfton do ha ;17|f, Mched £76*^ At the lale 

of th# Duke do Prailin/ m it^ *^A View of the Maes ’* 


fistehed £94. Towards the middle of the picture are sia cows, 
while the right is occupied by a boat manned by two ssiljors. 
At the Robit sale; 1801, was sold “ A View of tlie Banks of the 
Maes,” To the left is a rich hill-side ^th several cows Jvpue 
stands up, and a woman is milking it. It sold ibr^ ,£4iEKh 
Also another “View of the Maes by Mooidlght,” which, 
fetched £112 16s. At the sale of Leyden, in 1804,;.. there 
was sold a “ View of Flessingen,” which realised £lfi0. 
At tlie Lebrun sale, in 181 1, a beautiful “ Interior of a Village” 
was sold for £104. It is a sweet and pretty scene. At the 
Laperidre sale, in 1823, “A Hunting Party” was sold for 
£916. It represents a young Prince of Orange, mounted on a 
brown horse of small stature, stopping tq give orders to his 
hunters. He is accompanied by two squires, mounted on a 
black and a gray horse. Towards the second foreground is 
a hare, dogs, a piqueur on horseback, and a valet running 
on foot. 

As we have before stated, the works of Albert Cuyp were 
not held in high estimation during the lifetime of the artist* 
It was the English who first showed a proper appreciation of 
their merit. After the sale of the Van SUngelandt collection, 
which took place in 1786, the prices of his pictutes iheraaimd 
so much that imitators of his style speedBy arose. . Th« ififiet 
noticeable of those imitators was Jacob Van Bwy, bom at 
Dort in 1756. Van Stry took Cuyp for his model# and ultif^ . 
mately acquiij||l the art of copying and imitating Mm with . 
wonderful success ; so that many of his pictures, aft^ boMg 
artfully disguised by dirt and varnish, were sold as, original 
works of Albert Cuyp. But, in additon to this, he was 
quently employed to introduce figures and cattle iMo tMi 
genuine pictures of that master, either for tbe purpose of 
improving their composition or to please the fancy^ . of the 
^purchaser. Notwithstanding the assiduity with which he 
Studied the works of Cuyp, and the success which has 
attended many interested persons in imposing his produationB 
on the inexperienced as genuine pictures by that ma8t^,/h,b 
has in every instance fallen far short of those peculiar beauts 
which constitute the great charm of his teacher. In additjph 
to a prevailing mannerism and hardness of outline which rups 
through all his pictures, there is an evident deficiency of 
mingling of the warm and cool tints so essential in paintipg. 
There is, also, a want of truth in his gradationsi , ^ 

absence of atmospheric elect. . He died on the 4th of 
1815, aged 58, at Dort. His pictures fetched from 
hunted to six hundred fiorins, after his death, , • ; , ; 

Another imitator was Dionysius Van Dongen# born 
Dort in 1748. His attempts at copying were Sp 
that he found a readier sole (or them than fi>r his own pictWeS*: 
Cuyp, Paul Potter, and Wynants, were his principal mod^Sj^ 
False Cuyps he excelled in. He died# in 1819# at Dfirt ' Cii ^ 

Another was Abraham Van Bossum. 
in his imitation than the others. Some of his works are hijgbly 
prized by the Dutch collectors, His style closely resembles ■ 
Cuyp's. He fiourished about the end of the seventeenth oenf 
tury, and was most successful in landscapes, cattle, views of 
towns# cottages, and poultry. His pictures have fetched very 
high prices. 

The last imitator was ohe by name Bernard Van Kalraat# 
bom at Dort in 1060 ; the date of his death is not known# His 
style does not much resemble Cuyp's ; he, however# began as 
on imitator of that master, but ultimately abandoned hk imi- 
tations for a style more easy and more native to hilb* 

The numerous artists who endeavoured to buBd a reputation 
and a fortune on the mere imitation of Cuyp# is of itself 
evidence of that painter’s genius. Mediocrity has no ready 
followers. Mediocre taient is common enough. It is the pri- 
vilege of genius to be pilfered. Poets; authors; artists, hate ' 
all had their plagiatists ; and theto is scarcely a painter of iahy . 
real value, of whom fake 'Copies may not be found in 
market ’ , ^ 

Severe and ofreful hcwever, be 

upon# and the. sha^ Cuyps are now east ba«^ to 
oMcmrity. Thfp k wm between eopySnf 

as a stiMy# and: edifying him to >palm the 



«nd ft felfltdCujrp m«y fee ftH IntetwlSng iiid tftlwftfeJe 
to4feem He a real one. We know ouieeltet a tam of w»* 
aed fortune who gJoriee in a Oreuae and a Watteau-^tboth^ 
bftrefaeed ehatna, sold to him by a specalati^ Jew dealer*. Aft 
the worthy squire is happy in his ignorance, we have not 
sought to undeceive him. 

A critic feels a natural tendency to elevate the subject he 
is treating. It is impossible to treat of such a painter as 
Albert Cuyp without rating him very high. One is roused 
to warm enthusiasm by the study of his pictures. But we 
think that we have not fallen into exaggeration as far as the 
great master we have, been treating is concerned. It is to be 
regretted that we have not richer materials about him. We 
should have been glad to know what kind of a wife he chose 
unto himself, if ho had stalwart sons and fair daughters. But 
he has no history save his works, which, though so little 
appreciated in his day, are now immortal. Proud, indeed, 
may the moh be who owns a genuine Ciiyp. 

Flemish art holds a very high position in the history of the 


ait 

painting, did so in a nuMt atteibtive toia* 
thft beauty of the ideal, oi tlm. very Wghftato?^^ 
their charactertfttic was ^tweadth, dkeedom^ and 
They combined with this great attenlum to individual) 0^^* 
They painted the life they knew : itft^diferent phaftea, itftpttty 
and larger peculiarities; the daily existence of the to^nind 
village ; nature in her works ; in*door and domestic* .Come* 
quently there was a particular delicacy of touch about 
They do not hold the first place in art, but they te^ very 
much towards it. , v . ^ 

Historical painting was a very large departiuentAuf the 
Flemish school. It had two branches : one influ^ed fey tiw 
catholic clergy in Brabant, the other guided fey proteatant 
Holland, and very different in character and attributcft^ Tfefi 
founder of the Brabmit school wag Beter Paul RufeeiUK-a 
painter who had little influence ou Cuyp. ,, Cuyp, in the little he 
did study, studied the Hutch school* But as, We have said 
before, it was by throwing off the trammels of all schools that 
our artist of Hort fe^came truly great. 



VIEW OF THE MAES, KKAH MABSTJUECHT, VBOM A PAIXTUTO HT ALBXRT ’CUVF. 


PIETRO HE CORTONA. 

SoUB two centuries ago, in the sunny land of Italy, beneath 
the warm sky of Tuscany, there was a little shepherd-boy, of 
twelve years old, feeding his flock by the wayside. He wa« a 
simple herdsman ; and there he sat on the warm bank, beneath 
the shade of a tree, thinking, one wtkdd have auppoaod, of 
nothing In partreular, when suddenly he started up, east down 
b|s orooK, and walked away towards Florence. What he diyd 
this for, and under what impulse he acted, it is dUflouIt to 
imagine* But to Florence he did go. » ‘ 

Now in Florence there dwelt another boy, of noilndrf thsh 
eight years old, nearly as poor as himself, who had leih his 
native village of Cortona to become turnspit in thO kitchen of 
Cardinill'Sachettl. , 

NowFietifo did hot Ao Fiorenee to enter npdte tfe^ 
lucrative duties of the ac^lioh of a prtnost BLA wis £hed W. 


a nobU ardour. In Florence there was a school of painliiig, 
and Pietro had determined to become a painter. How, it was 
difficult . to imagine ; but he determined to try* 

And Pietro stopped before the palaoe of Cardinal Sachettii 
and waited patiently until monsignori had (^ed, tq gca an 
oppKHrtunity of speaking to his comrade and meed ^'ommasa^ 
He waited a long time, but at lest T(mnw^ 

«How do youdoiTommeso r said Pietro, lootung n^jihei 
w«dHed|ouiigoffi<dslwithgmtr^^ . 

« How do you do, Pietro ? And what have yon lo 


scullion. 




imn painting,” said Pietro of 

yott had better Unm lm<Aipg/^l^ied^^ 
tmki\ 'good 'trade ; 'One never caii iie.of .fehiiginrrdh 


>iio: ' myiblf ' 

: ' . -' ' ■::' V.'-' 

‘f Well,** «ald Pi^ ittenily, w cotee teaft^ 
Atdiiiling, You have too much, and I hare not ^ough. FU 
briUg' you my appetite, and you^ll give me your kitchen/* 
Bone-^aettled,** eaid Tommaao. 

. let uel begin from thia very moment,** cried Pietro, 

heartily, for ae I have not dined, I feel anxious to begin our 
partnership at once.V 

. Tommaso took Pietro up secretly to a garret where he him- 
self slept, offered him half of his bed, end told him to wait, 
for ho would soon come up* with some leavings from his 
lordship's table. 

•» vei^ good," said Pietro ; “ but don*t be long. My long 
walk has given me an appetite." 

Tomrnaso soon retuined, and the two sat down to supper. 
It was a gay repast indeed. Tomrnaso was full of spirits, and 
laughed heartily at the voracious appetite of Pietro. 


wlidle heuse With arclutect, and he had 

new 'Wore^ The garret of ^ acullienvdid 

escape the joint investigation of his highness and the Mlit* 
Pietro was Out ; but his numerous sketches On the 
on paper testified to the patience and talent of the child 
dwelt in that garret. The cardinal and the architect were 
struck by the merit of these works. , 

** Who lives in this room r" said the prelate. 

“ Tomrnaso, a scullion, my lord,’* replied one of the servants 
who stood behind* 

Ther cardinal sent for the boy, in order to pay him some 
highly- merited compliments upon his great ability, and to 
confer with him as to his future prospects. When, how- 
ever, poor Tomrnaso learned that his highness had entered 
the garret, ard hsd seen what he called the daubs of his friend 
Pietro, lie gave himself up for lost. 

** You are no longer to remain among my scullions," said 
tho cardinal, who little thought the boy had a lodger. 
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Pietro had not the means of buying paper and pencil, 
and Tomrnaso had as yet no wages. But the walls of the 
garvet were whiter and Tomrnaso brought up some charcoal, 
with which Pietro began boldly to make sketches. In 
this way time passed, until Tonimaso by chance received a 
small ooin. Great joy in the garret. The young artist pro- 
cured paper and pencils, fie now weht out at daybreak, and 
ehterlnlf the Churches, stuatit^d the pioiartii, the monume^s, 
and wand^ing about to the dUtskirts, studied hature l%aih in 
thbse delds which had dred his infaht gtmua,' and whicli by 
some strange and irreaistible impulse had dritmi hiui to the 
study'ofpainiing. ' ; ' ' ' ^ ■ 

By degrees the drat crude skatChea in charOoal oh the w^ls 
disappeared/ and Biotas of GOrtOia covered thO narrow cell 
wUh more perfect pictures. The garret of the young soullion 
aHand'Mend^ ^ < 

'^thU'“baat ' kept" myateries'i'are: day explained, 

Carnal fiaehetti determined one year to have his palaeO 
Tor^thi«vp,mfpb|ete^ ev^ the 


Tomrnaso, deceived as to tho true mcanii^ of the cardinal’s 
words, thought merely that he was driven from his kitchen, 
and was without a home. The poor souJUqn saw ruin for 
himself, and exile and starvation for his friend, llu accord- 
ingly, while weeping bitterly, threw himself at his anaaster’e 

feet. ^ '* ' ■ ^ 

“Ohl*^ cried he, *<do not send me aWay. What will 
become of Pietro K* \ ’ 

The cardinal, considerablypuaslod, asked for an explanation 
of these words ; and after •o«ie UtUe hesitation, he leaded 
Ihdt T6mm«kio had for two yearn kept in his garret, in secret^ , 

a young shepherd- boyi ' : , ' ; . 

“AVhen he comes home this evening,** said the cardinii|li: 
n briar him to me/^ ^ ^ 

And eardihal disndssed^the scul^^ after teilmgh»^‘ Ip; 
keep hte placo, laughing.; all the whiKs at his 

. In the' eveiddl tho'/piritistdid not come baisk*‘..j.T^i^.^^' 


THE W0BK8 AE mmsm UAWmm. 
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; thewdM, a grea^t jpAtron of tliCi aif^^ ^gan to 

Ivo o?cca«dIngly relative to the lad* Ho .eatiaed 

io^tiiries to be made, aad found that the monk? of on isolated 
convent had aheltered the young artist of fourteen, who had 
humbly asked permission of theni to copy a picture by 
Kaphael which was in the chapel, of the cloister. He had 
been ftreely allowed to carry out his wish. He was then 
brought back to the cardinal, who received him with kindneas, 
and placed him at school with one of the best painters of 
Borne. * 

Fifty years later, there were two old men who lived like 
brethren in one of the most beautiful villas of Florence. 
People said of the one, ** He is one of the greatest painters of 
the day," and of the other, ** He is a model of friendship." It 
was Pietro de Cortona and his friend, the scullion— the one a 
great painter, the other a rich and honoured citiren. 


THE UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE. 

TuiEtun is a tradition current in Spain, which is not one of the 
least singular of the tales which float about in connexion with 
painters. One day Rubens was in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, and went into a convent of very severe rules, and 
not without some surprise, in an humble and poor 
choir of the monastery, a picture of the most sublime and 
adip^eble talent, This picture reprcBented the death of a 
monk. Rubens summoned his scholars, showed ‘them the 
f picture, and asked their opinion. All replied, that it was of 
exceeding genius. 

> ** Who. can be the author of -this work ? asked Tandy k, 
.the cheriahM pupil of Rubens. 

“There is a. name at the bottom of the picture, but it has 
been carefully rubbed out,** replied Van Thulden. 

Rubens begged the favour of an interview with the prior, 
and asked of the old monk the name of the artist, whose pro- 
duction he admired so much. 

“ The painter is no longer of this world,” replied the abbot. 

“I>C!ad!*' cried Rubens, “dead! And no one knows his 
name, no one ever hinted to me, no one told me, of his name, 
which should be immortal,— a name before which my own 
^ould Med, And yet, my father,** said the artist with 
a flush of pride,*“ I am Paul Rubens.’* 

, At the sound of this name, the pale face of the prior was 
animated by singular warmth. His eyes flashed and he looked 
at Eubens with a strange and wild h)ok— a faint glimmer of 
pride flt^hed across his face— but it lasted only a moment. 
Tli^e .monk then looked down, crossed his arms, which for a 
. he had raised to the heavens in an instant of 

' ■ ' 

1 .*VThejE^xtist is, not of this world,” he repeated. 

“ His home, my father — his name, that I may let the whole 
world know it, that I may render unto him the glory which is 
due unto him.” 

The monk shook in every limb ; a cold sweat burst out upon 
his body and tinged his wan cheeks ; his lips were compressed 
convtdsivoly, like priests ready to reveal a mystery of which 
you know the secret. 

“ His name, lus name,” cried Knbens, 

The monk shook his head, 

■ “ Listen to me, my brother ; you have not und<^tood my 
meaning. I said to you that the artist w'as not of this world : 

1 did he -was dead.” 

eay he lives,” cried the artists in chorus. “0lve 
forth his hfme/* 

. He hai .renounced the world— he is in a cloister, he is a 
monk.”;' ^ 

:> .ipoiilc, Oh. tell me inwliM eon- 

ven|, He must come §ut of it. When 0od stan^pe a man 
with /the seal c| this man should not belburied in 

a, Sublime a^nljie 

“'1^ inwhat<|>ist^he> 

' awiitW Uitp, ' if wiH'have 


by tha Pope to return tn the world,an4 resume; his brush^4 
The Pop©; loves me, my father, end thei Pcffc© lyili hearkan. to 
my words.** , \ 

“ I w'ill give up neither his name nor the cloisfcer urhleh Ms 
opened its shelter to him,** replied the monk in a.flrm ,tone^ 

“ The Pope will command you,*' said RubeM^ exasperated* 

“Listen to me,’* replied the monk, “listen, to me, in the 
name of God. Do you think that this man, before leaving 
the world, before renouncing fortune and glo^y, did not first 
struggle firmly against such a resolution? Think; you, 
brother, that h© must not have felt bitter deceptions, bitter 
sorrow, before he became coiiyinced that ^11 wa|| deception 
and vanity ? Let him t^n die in peace in that shelter he has 
found against the world and its sorrow. Your efforts, more- 
over, will be in* vain --he will triumphantly reject your 
advances,” he added, making the sign of the cross, “ for God 
wdll continue to be his friend, God, who in his mercy has 
deigned to appear to him, and will not drive him from his 
presence,” 

“ But, father, ho renounces immortality.” 

“ Immortality if nothing in presence of eternity,” 

And the monk refused to earry on the conversation. 

Rubens went away with his pupils, silent and sad, and 
returned to Madrid, 

The prior -went back to his cell, and kneeling down on the 
Btraw mat which served him as a bed, prayed fervently to 
God. 

1’hen he collected together his pencils, his colours, and his 
easel, w’hicli W'crc scattered about his cell, and cast them 
through the window into the river which flowed beneath. 
Tie gazed then a little while sadly at these objects as they 
floated away. 

When they had entirely disappeared, he kneeled down 
again, and prayed with excessive fervour. 

I'lje author of the masterpiece was never known. 


GEEARD DOEW. 

Gkiuiio Donw, the most feeling and expressive of Dutch 
yenr<? painters, Durer excepted, was born at Leyden on the 
7th of April, 1613. His father, Janssoon Douw, yras a 
glazier. Gerard, however, sho'^od no inclination to follow 
that trade, but early manifested & taste for the flu© arts. 
The fathm did not oppose his son's inclinations, tut, on 
the contrary, did all in his power to encourage apd stt^then 
them. When a more child, Gerard Douw was piac©| vith 
Bartholomew Dolendo, an engraver, yith wMm 
fur somje few mouths, acquiring consideralbl© sk&i 
art. He was then placed tyith Peter Hodwhepm* ^ 
glass, with whom he remained about two yMrs fnoi^. ; At 
the exx^iration of that period, such was the progress the 
young artist had made, tlmt his master hod Uttle rise to 
teach him, and accordingly, at fifteen years of age, 0erard 
Douw became the pupil of the oelebtated Bcmbtiiidt After 
three years of unrefnitting study under that n^aster^ Douw 
felt that he might release himself from th© trammels of an, in- 
structor, and dispense with all lessons, except those taught by 
nature herself. Accordingly, hie left the studio of Rembrandt , 
and prepared to take his own independentpesition In the 
world of art.. 

jportrait painting was the first style which e^lsis^d his 
attention ; but of to he soon tired. He found ithaflt ex- 
acted too much viWfeatR© powers. Not only dliit it 

necessitate tiie trouble of taking accurate likenesses, but also 
of painting jgood pictures. H© required mor^ tliM, ium, to 
p^cet'^|^worM:tonmany pe^^^ who- wish<f^.^m\^|ag©hts 
, to give. ' Thbir^ ^ ^tleno©''; wM^^-faltly 
exhMjMl' he had completed, m^e thfin 
/Buch 

©tot ^ render ©vriT'A^aE 
''.perfect mmm, 





tt*Mt dif a My, li 0 ftj^ent daya upon the h^ad; 
authority says, tMt to si brodnistick, in one of his pictures, he 
devoted three, some say five, days ot incessant application. It 
is not surprising; therefore, that he should have abandoned a 
department of his art which demanded such a vast outlay of 
time, and which, moreover, did not allow his imagination 
suiBSicient scope to develop itself. He obeyed the Instincts 
'Of his genius, therefore, in surrendering himself ‘to the spirit 
W his fancy, whether that led him amid the beauties of 
,'Jiatute, or among the homely scenes of dotnestic life. What- 
picture hO undertook received the utmost attention, 

I tveri in its rhinutest particulars, at his hands. Th(| care he 
bestowed merely upon his colours almost exceeds belief. 
He always ground them himself. He kept them shut up 
in air-tight boxeis, and closed every aperture of the room 
in which they were placed, so that the apartment itself 
was almost air-tight; he also entered ;th€ room on tip*toe, 
with the scrupulous .caution with which a sick chamber 
is visited; sat himself down softly, to prevent his clothes* 
from sweeping against the door or the f^niture, and thus 
causyig dust to arise in the room. He also kept his brushes, 
palettes, and pencils, in positions where they were secure 
from atmospheric variation and inftuence. This care was not 
bestowed in vain. His colouring presents a richness and 
purity which 'has rarely boon equalled, and probably never 
surpassed. The neglect of these minutise affects much the 
slow progress of modern art. When studying the style of 
llembrandt, he appears to have viewed the works of that 
master through a convex lens ; for when llembrandt’s pictures 
arc seen through that medium, they boar a marked resem- 
, blance to those of I)ouw. 

Gerard Houw had a most intimate knowledge of the mecha- 
nical details of his art ; an artistic capacity to group tho.se 
.etails in a spirit of hartnony ; and uniiagging manual apd 
mental industry. His industry was indeed marvellous. lie 
would bestow hours in studying new effects, in viewing the 
contrasts and combinations of light and shade, and in perfect- 
ing the most trivial accessories of his subject. . He cared not 
how he laboured or how protracted his labour was, so that he 
wfiB enabled to attain to that degree of excellence to which he 
felt his genius was capable of leading him. He was guided, 
as is every truly great mind, solely by the light of his own 
opinions. If he pleased himself, he had achieved the highest 
ppssible amount of success. He was his own critic ; all other 
critics might be listened to, but it was himself alone who was 
to be obeyed. It was no easy task he set himself, but it was 
one thkt at ohy expenditure of time and patience he determined 
to execute. {low he succeeded is well known. Other painters 
may hkve bben as painstaking, but in no works of art ate the 
evid^ces of Mustry mora unobtrusively apparent than in the 
woife'df Bbuw. ' 

Ah eihuMt critic thus sums up the character of I)ouw : 
** Formed in the school of llembrandt, Bouw appears to have 
receiyed from him a thorough knowledge of light and Shade 
and the po^er of treatihg it, so as to produce complete 
harmony; hut ho aband^ed the fantastic tendency and the 
striking of Ms master, and formed for himself a 

peculW stylo, Goraiid bouw di^ights most in subjects within 
the hkrrbw oirele of kindly family feeling ; we meet with no 
action, as in ^erburg, in which an interest is excited by the 
traces bf somb passion hidden beneath tlie surface, but merely 
the affectionate relations pf ^Iniplc domestic life, and the 
peachfiji ' ^ of a^et ho 7 db» The execution, as is 

neceijtoai^ in 'sdeh s^bjects^ is extromtely neat and highly 
Anlshei, Into pettmess or constraint ; 

y^dhs same we as the 

p^form 'a/hboc^ pint in lilbj 

d»%:‘h»terco^se, WiA^'lhem.seo'ms, as' it were, 'to 

'W, thor^foreiiiuoh, acpeiisorles net 

lie iiigji^jsJahly With the whole^ hht in general occupy 
tmrt^h qf the We dftbn Ibok through 

‘hb, lilies ef hottsehoJd 
I 'Into' thy. biisy'sdeiiy within/' ' F^redu^tly ’%e chmlb'H 



of domestio privacy is made more striking by Ihe of 

evening or by candlelight; for in the treatment Siso of the 
effects of light of this kind Gerard Bouw has shown^hbwself 
a great master. Although the life of the lower classes, suoJi 
as housemaids and retailers of articles in daily use, frequently 
forms the Subject of his pictures, yet they are painted without 
any leitning to the burlesque aiid vulgar feeling of such 
masters as Brauwer; indeed, whenever Gerard Bouw ap- 
proaches to coarseness Of this kind, we can observe tlmt it is 
done' with design and with an effort. On the contrary, neither 
the drawing-room of the great, nor subjects supphed' by 
poetry, are suited to his natural taste; and though he has 
frequently tried them, the result is not happy'.*' 

Gerard Bouw lived in honour and prosj^rity, Oiid died at 
the age of sixty-one, in the year 1674. He had several imita- 
tors, the most successful of whom was Francis Mi^iis, born 
1635, 'died 1681. His imitations frequently deceived experi- 
enced judges^ Peter. Van Slingelands was another imitator of 
Bouw, and many of his pictures bear a marked resemblance to 
those of that master, and arc frequently sold as such. But 
there is a certain weakness and irresolution 4n Van Blinge- 
lands’ pictures,' which the practised eye is enabled to detect at 
once. lohn Van Staveran was another imitator and pupil Of 
Bouw. His subjects were, however, linuted, and his atyk far 
from effective. The principal works of Gerard Bouw are ** La 
Femme llydropiquc,” in the Louvre ; ** A Schoolroom, by 
Candlelight,” in the Musce at Amsterdam, and valued at 
£1,600 ; the “ Interior of a Hoorn, with groined ceiling and 
arched windows,” in private collection in Paris, and valued 
at 1,200 guineas ; A Grocer's Shop,” in the i*08sessi6n of 
the Queen, and valued at 1,200 guineas; “The Poulterer’s 
Shop,” worth 1,270 guineas, formerly in the possession of Sir 
Hoberfc Peel; “ La Marchande Kpicidre du Village,” in the 
Louvre, value £2,200; “ A ScHoolroom by Candlelight,” nOw 
m the Mus6e at Amsterdam; “ The Interior of k Bentists 
Shop.” Many valuable portraits of himself, in various Collec- 
tionn. “ La Lecture do la Sainte Bible,” in the Louvre, valued 
at £1,000 ; “A Hermit at his Bevotions,” in the possession of 
Lord Ashburton, and valued at £1,500 ; “The Watef BOctor,” 
now iu the palace of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg ; Tho 
Surprise,'* in the Gallery at Dresden, and valu^ At 560 
guineas, &c, &c. Some of his i-iictures, of great vnlue^ w^er© 
sold to the Empress of Hussia; and w’^er© lost at sen in 1771 
Of the pictures to which we have alluded, *we h' fcw 

for description, 

The ftrst is “ La Femme Hydropique/' TRe pici^re i^eprt‘^ 
sents the interior of a large and lofty room, an arched 
window on the right, and a circular on© above xt ; fix thA opp6- 
site side of the apartment is suspended a rich pfocie Of tiipest|byi 
which is drawn up, and forms a pleasing object, both 
tasteful cast of the folds, and the angle which it ikkAs in 
picture. The composition exhibits a group of ifour ngures, 
disposed near the window. ' Tlxe centre On© ie a lady of 
middle age, evidently suffering under a seveX^e malady, her 
affliction is affectionately deplored by her daughter^ a, beauri,^ 
ful girl, who ir. kneeling by the side of hertr p^en^ Mdfeg 
one of her hands. A doctor, in a piirpl© silk robe, and A sbaitf 
round his waist, stands on the left of the.'lad^, 
examining the symptoms of the diseaao whUf a? %^alo 
attendant, who is behind her chair, is offering 
refreshment in a spoon. The elegance of the dretes, and 
the taste displayed in the furniture, denote t^ie riiiik and« 
opulence of th© family. This surpr^i^ig! pf^duetion is .no 
less excellent for its finish in all the detaffs than for the 
strong natural expression of each figure: the patient rOsig^ 
nation of the lady, the filial' affection of the daughter, the 
anxious attention of the nurse, and the ominous gesture ^ 
the doctor, are portrayed with a refinement of foiling that 
would, do honour to the bai^t Italian masters* Thlspietthe 
is in the Ik>uvre,'ai:^d i«' valif< 2 d at £4,800, It is 
pietse,' It 'Wai' by thb -Elector Falatine to 
'and, in the gallery 

‘of ^^foritig ii 





The next is ** The Interior of a Dentist's Shpp/ ; 

"we present an engraving. An old man is being sutoitted to 
the operations of the dentist. At the back, an old n^man, 
resting upon a basket, is waiting to see the toolh extracted. 
On the window-sill in iront are a Shell, a bottle, ft basin^ and 
a pot of dowers. A skul| on a shel^ At the h^ the room, 
several medicine jars, and A stiiffed li»^d suspended dfom the 


and the general air of life and reality whioh invests It, speftkitig 
in no small voice of the genius of the drcftW. , 

In\he collection at Hampton Court thete is a small Oeroxd 
Doiiw of ** An Old Woman asleep with a Book on her knees/' 
The Dulwich Gallery also contains two small pictures, and in 
the gallery of' the late Sir Robert Peel was a picture which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Beeltf^^d, and wjs sold at the Fout^ 
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^ fiower, its psrcnliar Cjid gonUo charm^y 
wd hue. The sAmfp>^^co#utry 
produced so rhi^ny ^ateurs of flowers^ so many 
W'itt'$hipper| of the tulip, gave to the world also 
^ -the host artists in this peculiar luit. The spn of Gai^l 
. de^t^d^a leisure hour to a bou<iuet, to show, hia power of 
rendering contrasts, and to bring together all the bright 
colours which aw found in this sun ^ born dopartnient of 
oreat^k The iSttohinan seeks to rouse sympathy and 
adrairatiojp in &e he&ct of 'the amateur of gardens, to awaken 
in his soul the emotions naturally suggested and kindled in 
thb mind of one who IbVes jftow^s, who knows their history, 
their family, their varieties, and their perfume. Ho seeks to 
make the rose of an hour live a hundred years. Huet paints a 
hun^^h ef dowers merely for effect and contrast. John Van 
Hu^um painted flowers from love, and under the influence of 
a khid Of inspiration. 

The place where he was born was peculiarly the locality 
where flowers were always highly appreciatc?d. No other 
nation at that time, could enter into the floricuUural enthusiasm 
of the Buichmen. fauysum was bom at Amsterdam, in" 1682. 
He was the, pupil and the eldest eon of Justus Van Huysum, 
a flower*painter, who had transformed his house into a kind 
of manufactory of everything which could contribute to the 
deooradon of apartments and gardens. At the h6ad of this 
peculiar establishment Justus Van Huysum placed his son 
Jolm, while all his other sons, whom he had also imtiated 
iUto the mysteries of the art of painting, worked under him. 
T^ ecarse wprk of -this trade soon disgusted John, who felt 
within hims^ higher and nobler aspirations towards true art. 
He imbprdWly entered deeply into the study of Abraham 
Itfignon, an 3)le painter, of Verelat, and David de Heem, who 
was a kind of master in this school. His flow'ers and fruit 
were exeevkieid with the utmost neatness and flnish, while his 
colours were brjUiant, and harn^onised in tlie purest manner. 
Froia ^e study of these masters,. John Van Huysum turned 
to the ever^epen page of nature, where, despite the clear and 
transparent , light shed on all creation^s works, so few learn to 
read, ikhi imfitation of their line of conduct .waa most for- 
tunate for opr artisty as it enabled him to sec all that was good in 
his predec^ors, who were considered inimitable, and to co:^ect, 
by Wefcpoe {0 reality, any errors into which they fell. ‘ He. 
found in thefr copies of nature, slight and trifling faults., 
indeed^ suoh as he endeavoured to avoid. It was, then, 
byvfi^^ysf and Illustrious search after the real and the beau* 
tifpi. g^ius of Huysum was cultivated to the highest 

;:;Bpi^hing only with flowers, he saw open before him 
a new, delightful. He investigated eveij^ 

brjM^ of,hiS subject; he visited every comer of his new 
domif^> Hirds, butterflies, wasps, bees, all came fn for their 
shar^ , Ho made them all, as it were, t}ie satelUtes of flori- 
cpltp^ creatiott. At an early period, he studied diligently to 
imitarn themarble slabs which wer^ to support his baskets of 
flowprfir the pots which were to contain his bouquets, the bas- 
r^lefs which were to adorn his vases, and all the delicate 
minuto of pjtnaments for handles, etc. He armed himsehf 
from head to foot to oonquer the domain of roses. He was a 
regula^ Hen Uuixote^of horticulture. 

, taste for flowers seems to have been innate* Bvea when 

rf^onVit was remarked that his eye was coiwtaatly atfra-cied 
" ‘ ^.bsp^ht colours of natuTe*s most beautififl and most 

i and, during his Imy hOodflhis^great deligh^ ' 




ing'of 'hhiioivewk. ' 

anecdotes of the notabilities ;pf ;A.iimt«r^^ 
painter was a mere youth, a curious advenid^ 
him from this excessive frndness for the prodiiptiohs p|' 
nature.. He was one day wandering in th<heighbourhpo4o^ 
the city, when he came fo a garden separated frotp the foad% 
one of those neat hedges which form th^ admiration of 
' travellers in Holland. According to his usual cu^toih^ he 
looked over to see if there was anything in his way worth/ 
gdmiring, emd having* discovered that all the flowers 
beds w'ere Already well known to hiln, was about tp jo ■ 

when hU eye was attracted by a magnifleent tulip lihjft niobdr 
in a pot upon one of the lower balconies of the hduse. Itt 
size, its form, its lui^tfe, at once threw him into ecstasies of 
delight, and he would have given anything to have been 
allowed to approach it, to hang over it, to contemplate it fl^m • 
various pointe of view* . . ■ 

Timidity, natural to his age, prevented him, however, from 
entering the garden and asking permission to gratify his desire ; 
and so, after having lingered near the hedge for more than 
on hour, he tore himself away with a sigh and returned 
homewards. ' 

But the tulip still occupied his thoughts* He neither supped 
nor slept that night, and next morning ea^y went forth and 
returned^io the garden,’ in hopes of again seeing his beautiful 
flower. The windows pf the house, however, were still closed, 
and the tulip had not yet been put out into the air. Van 
Huysum was patient. He walked up and down meditating, 
luitii at length he saw a young girl come but with the^ tulip' 
pot in her hand and place it carefully where it could catch tii 
first rays of the suu. Anybody else would have observed that 
the young girl was beautiful *exccQdingly but the nybuttg 
painter only looked upon her as a thing that carried a floWer* ^ 
or rather he did^not look upon her at all, but gaaed with ljda'| 
great eyes at the real object of his admiration. * 

It happened that Agatha Kostar-^duch was'the young gfrl’s 
name — was betrothed to the son of one of the richest buzgo- 
masters of Amsterdam, who came out that morning oh a visit ' 
to his intended father»in>law, partly to discuss the 
narles of his marriage, and partly to settle the price bf . twp 
hundred and flfty hogsheads of sugar, which Van Kostar had 
for sale. As he walked deliberately by, examining as he v 
the nice little garden and the neat house which werp fr> 
part of Agatha s dowry, he could not help 'being M 

seeing rather a wild-looking youth tt|inring^like ji «igCr.!^#v^ 
the hedge full upon the balcohyi while hi$ 
stood, after having set down the flower, admfring it, and npw 
and then brushing off a few grains of dust that, had i^^ 
upon its petals* ’ ' , 

Dutchmen' are slow in mold things. The son of 
master took this fact into bis mind, without, 
ment, and walked into the house* But 
window, and perceived that Agatha 
the raking fire of as, eager a pair of eyes 'as' \1|C 
he could mot help focluig a small, a very 
jealousy; and touching the young lady on. the 
to her, ' , '‘\s ' 

•“ Who is that young man : 

The young girl looked very innocently #st hh% 

at the stranger, replied ; * ' - ' ■ ‘ ‘ 

I had Ttbf seen him ; he is some h 
send hhu put so 


•‘--.any 

i' and it ^As .tlm 
• thought "so, 

iUp^.'hered 'llt% w 



die -ewky* ’ 

■ Kext mbn , 

.’kmw 








l td W by obo«Hy 
I to Irtois^ct all Hfl busin^ii thwe, ' ' * 

gf,tfty»6»/'islaidhe, 

_ , ibito took it, gate it a aolemn shake, set dlbwn, 

iip; ai tmoe to th^ 

, ‘<i iStt hot eatisfied with Agathe,'" said he. Thflw, leaving 
^thie ebifervatidn to sink into the old gehtleman 'S mind, he 
^ a pipe, filled it, and begai^ to sn|W)ke in a ^ry jealoas 
'iad^pij^holy way, ' ' 

i Taii Kbstar looked at hhn, and took ni^« ^ trying to 
get at tlto meting of.^Jiis phrase. than he did generally in 
deciding on the merits of a eopimercial operation. At length 
he said what he might have said befoie, “I don't understand 
whet you say.*' 

The burgomaster’s son then stated that he had seen a young 
ntan making love to Agatha over the hedge, which, for a 
Dutchman, was rather a stretch of imagination. Van Kostar 
op(med his eyes, , laid down his pipe, and struck a blow with 
his fist h^d upon the table. 

Son*in*law,” said he, what you say is not true* I know 
Agitha, and shall call her at once to have an explanation." 

Now it happened that Agatha, as even the ditoreetest young 
ladies will sometimes. do,, had been listening at the door, and 
heard the charge which had been made against her. Instead 
of coming in at once,^ and exculpating herself, she instantly 
ran' back to the balcony, moved by a natural *female curiosity 
to have a look ' at this young stranger, of whom she had 
hitherto taken n^notice. 

Van was^ltill there, and was employed in trying to 

sketch bn a piece of card the object of his fond admiration, 
is true,** thought Agatha, blushing, and he is writing a 
to me. Upon my fiaith, he is a very handsome young 
man j and Oeraafi never Iboked at me in that way." 

’ .Whilst she was indulging in this dangerous speculation, 
Oemi'd, the burgomaster's son, made his appearance, and con* 
teyed tb heir her Other's message, that he 4®sired to see her, 
but^witliout* alluding to the suspicions which he had himself 
exitortolnad. m 

sC^ng hb kind grave face, Agatha repented a little of 
living alto^ her theught% m wander, but still could not 
oCrrying on the mortification a litUe further. She was 
convinced that 0emtd was right, so for as Van Huysum 
bpttobrned, and equally convinced of her own innocence, 
b nothing that makes women sp revengeful as being 
wreng^iy suspected r and Aga^a is therefore deserving of 
. th;tt she did not dptemine to flirt with the stranger as. 
sf^ aa ahe found out who he was. 1 am afraid,'* she said, 
J khpw what niy father wants." 

for to yet there had been no fact to confirm 
> i V looked sorrowfully at the young 

rh^d, led her to the chamber ^where her 
impatiently for her presence. The 
old b^ *< Well, daughter, has Gerard told 

ypu*%itot to the matter f " 

Noy fo^er,^' she replied j but I think he b jealous." 

the old hum* laughing; **but you 
that he b mbtakW,^ and that the young 

i^W,i}Uite sure of thift' fa^er/*i:r^ed Agatha. ' 

whi»tb» then medltftej for a 
'th,’;hhvsal^» *4 Would it he'.Vell^ 
g to thbfooUsh girl* to^toatol.1<te' thb 
t4'hW''to')toine 



loTtidbogr-; . '■ 

"Three d»K’'. fex«Jkim*d Vim 

^ 1 have loyW' her for thrap^yoars^''*' s4^<' 

' , ' ' ' 

■ ' ** Three 'years 1 '* erbd the yohng ^atoter. ^ *^Hto' 
beeninblocansplongi" ' ‘ 

^Gerard thought** to himself, thb b the fine tal^ vWtk 
these young popinjays win the hearts of ms3dphs.^'^\ff^Shl';^ 
inclined to him ’a&r having only seen hb head pyto 
what will it be when he makes fine speeches to hef ^ 
he spid aloud, ** She b eighteen years old.** . V ; 

' “Eighteen years!'* again exclaimed Tan Suysdfoy 
dreamily poetical manner. And so he foUoWed' hb rivw filto 
the house, and was soon in presence of the oH m^ and hb 
daughter. 

Gerard by this time had made up hb mihd that the ypimiS 
stranger loved Agatha, and that Agatha loved the you^ 
strixnger ; and being both a prudent and a good mSh, said w ’ 
hb intended father-in<>law, “ It is useltos, to struggle 
fate. I know that they are destined for one ahotoeT ; end if > 
this young' man makes hb demand, and it be acc^ted, X sh^ 
withdraw m’y claims, and the relations of otr houses sh^ 
be disturbed." * “ 

Agatha looked rather *surprbed at being* so easily abtol-> , 
doned, and having compared the appearance of Van Huyetofi 
with that of Gerard, saw that, after all, the latter was mU^ 
the most eligible individual. Besides, she had not toallV ^ 
thought of breaking off a good match in thb romantic way^ aim 
now exclaimed, “ I suppose my consent will bC asked ? " 

yan Huysum approached her, and taking her hand said, “ I 
beseech you not to disappoint me." - • ' * , 

By this time Van Kostar had a little recovered, frOtU the 
surprise which their strange doings had excited, tod roto^ 
out : — “ Is everybody mad ? What is the meaning ; of aft fw ^ 
nonsense?' Do. you think I will give 
stranger that is picked up by the way-side?" * ^ ^ J 

Van Huysum thought that the tulip had rtoeite4 
And looking very respectfully at the irate 61d genfjlM^ 

“ If you will not part with Agatha hwself, as 
so kind as to call me in, will you give me one 
At thb extraordinary speech it seemed evidtofe\^|i^to® : 
young painter was insane, and Gerard began to thfeto wlto ' 
it would be most proper to knock him down or opto 
Our painter, however, npt understanding the o^4|* ^ ^ 

were cost at him, went on to say : “ I saw yoorijUl^ 
before yesterday) and so admired its perfootlbn,^^ito 
to possess a similar one, or at any toto to b^ 
a sketch of it. I have tried to do so over tlie;3 
afraid that I have not succeeded/* 
card, and exhibited hb perforSxance* ; Agatha 
she began to feel rather ridiculous ; ^ 

lover laughed heartily, and toe 
man, you may have my tulip, pot and idl, to« ^ 
pato bfor me, I will buy the pictufo, and mtoo 
it to my*daughter at toO chrbttoh% of her first ah|Id;" , ’ . 

Agatha, says toe wortoy , Vitodtokmp,. '^h^ |f 
' hung over thb 'story with fontoess*\rto‘;a^f^'^.^^M^ 

Van Huysum afttowardhfound in 
liberal patrons. 

/ri».e Dutch we yery eittettMt; fit' W 
They describe "this ,pecultor ^ttote' 
wMsii n»y 'bi firwilatei' 
sbm’hindulgo to' tkb 
end dteeswaow®*** 

«|iii Ti^e W>W>f 

8WW iMhr — ^ 




''heJaiwA ■ 

on« 9$m yiMi iKo«*»^ Jo 

^i^ofW andi tOs-cify lip His itUants urta* *H© enwy of Fiiuaoe, w 
vHo or^ar^ four piotprejj, two for Ae 
OiloaiiMii aid^lwo for 

?jf^<> s' g*|ai^ fi«iii|i | 7 rotociH>n\ of tHls friood pocwi maao Van 
jSoyiiuiii fiui)iiion&blet It drew attention to him, particularly 
lirom forei|&ers of rank and wealth; and from that moment, we 
are pictuffre fetched as much as 

tm Uvip^ 

' spread pH6c^ 'toA /all, tho iioye^ 

' reigns dowers fipom the hand of 




the pa&ter, 'James 

,' Xhougl^ f^hltwi. 

pf an aftlst,;3fet ,urWn that lOph 

own, it can, scarcely be de^pUm Tfhe una|;j^l|S^ 

artistic Europe were lieTer/jOt^ given 
events* they wefo not in c^e. of Jo]^ Van ^ 

really did reach, in flower-painting, almost to perfectly a 
we may almost say of him what d’ ArgenviUe says of Baptiste^ 
‘^his flowmis only to 

,’Tho arrang^eht; ihe^'^driWiiigi|1^o 

o^y^-o, ,the ' touch,' wbro'^ill, ■4tnAw''''by >yap”,^|i^^sttirt with 
ardourr '^ Ho seonied to ce.tch by jintui^^ the varteid^ 



a pidnt^^ljp^ ^ 4<fheit 

florimdtfpiilK ' <snd f ^ ' 

' 'Upland, 'P^ta, lb's! ttikitor 'of Sii^hyi 'iM 

jjif llssse, orde*!^ itoyw of him, for which they paid him 
and ode, who, to tlsc a French , hypOrboUcal 
!|to^ a Sovereign,” Sir Epbert Walpole, 

tour pictures to adorn his' mansion 'at 
HuystMtt iVom that’-fcowr ,iviA a 
\( 'ih^3B!b|j^^ His chnming productions 

it )Mh»W'''«he 

I when .the good opini4|W%udh: a 
" ' 'sn srt&ft'thah ^im.'Ms' . 



'l^^pyapalate(r;'^^^'l| artiitio 

■ 'cb-i&rdhmttin "of 'a hduqu^i - 'the Fr^h 
principedly to the cflect of the whole, and regarding |bw«ri 
only as ornaments, made all the little saeriflcea lo 

give relief^i unity, and animation to to picture, VeW 
: <4len ' ^ari ' by ^rthin iftde ' details ■ thy js^enati 
tehd^'lt nSbrdH|Ht^%' ottii to pktii^ dp )#,ik|l£ 


Wl^cMa; 

' .J; -L •••^''''Ydini|^'''’‘’‘h ll tll 

ipm 













i''; ■.'#:• One’' W"'ifo:';itiriiMf’'^r*lfe»*''«p<i«' i.? 

" . Ileynotdi»'^^ <lpi*ikin| 'Of 1^ 


s ''li.iB eyldei^t 
who^611oV(r this ar# with i^e 

M ^ itemeiitt— Wo weiJa goihg to of ^ho 

The painter^ thotefore, ^as ^oaiy 
'With the local coloiiray apd 
havjhli; Ifiveht the Wmony of hi« wotk, he finds it 
nMidei ' A» Philip W^uvermana makoa 'use of the varie« 

' hoiaea— thb bay> tho cheanut, the dappled 
jApj^ihe black) and the white--to develop the gamut of hia 
to Van Huyautni taking hia fiowera, in one 
ati ao many tones and denii^ tones already formed on the 
ttaturfe^ has only to dispose them to produce the 
nosegay of which Reynolds speaks ; ai>d may' thus, by soften- 
mjgiway towards hia background, by means of fiowera in demi* 
lint of coloured models, like the iris, the bluebell* 
idd the pj^af {grouping hia light flowers towards the centre), 
;4is<J0Veri we will not say only optical perspective, .but even a 
^ poetical aap^t, from the fldelity of tlie imitation. 

^^The artist who wishes to attain a certain amount of 
in this department of art/^says MUlin, ♦* should pass the 
^^atCir part of his life in studying his models. He ought to 
poi^sess a garden in which to cultivate them himself, in order 
t(hat he may be able to proctire the moat beautiful of each 
s^oh of the year, to make a choice of them, and to have 
nhture ttndtr his eyes as he works. To be auccesaful in 
certain natural dispositions are necessary, 
does not possess. There are, indeed, 
m<Wal ^iialities, which seem to favour t^e artist in this 
departniWt who has possessed them. ^ To the exact cot^p d'tBil 
l^^ch makes tiltem correct draughtsmen and good colourists'^ ' 
ths mdofiatigable patience in matters of detail-^to the clean* 
himdiiimrk which leads to perfeotion'r^these artists 
wtite a gentleness of character, a serenity of .soul, 
im bf temper, which tend to make them at all 

^juW^^nally correct, equally pure in colour, equally certain 

v'^^ho wou^^ not believe that this portrait of the flower- 
precisely that of Van Huy sum ^ Who would 

^ ^he author of these sweet masterpieces^-the 
of hyacinths, of tulips, and of roses— had 
sod sombre life^ It is,^ nevertheless, tree, 
^0 taidtt of his triumphs Van Ruysum sufiered the 
He had married a woxnan who, according 
wi^ neither young, nor pretty, nor 
(happened one day, that the, railleries of 
I' ^ then .who feel a stupid pleasure fir disturbing 

' hilpj^^bss Of others introduced grief into his spul. Rrom 
ihde^ his vhmd wandered. . Once, In & momeht ' 
,;he'‘insulted'. the 'of the house in which 
.an4' ' mto/!the stress. , these ,ex- 
Ipng fit 'of melauehbly. , iiis\{m increase 
\|ii'misfilp'thhb,,^ of, this susp^tf^ wifejW .i#to otril 
Van Huysum, seemg hsii'^ih’ incorrigible, was 
' ^ ^ it J^paned, rfio.wew, as a 

^ ^ceptlbia^ th4 painting wfb'/bf infiuenced 

W his domhstip' ,.BSs'''teh^t;;w*i^sad 
' pai»ting% 'weihirhli^jayt ’^nUigg , 'trims- ’ ■ 

iCn ba waa, wotk^pO',^he fiif ' . 

'hiff''.brothiafa{,^‘ai':,t 

Ve'shoutd\bett^j 
l'apirU,-Hiiat^Vs 






S%', 

a^e*d^•omh’p^^taam,pf ^ 

^which, aSto .worth 

'writerh 'Sp stating ^ . . , . - . ,, 

wiMi ton;years older than w 
led to the. match rather ^y ai&ctfic^' ' 
became acqueuntefi with her one mdrnMg 
he waa purchasing sqma, rare 
ahe had come out ip got provbions for^ ' 
which was by no meamt wpU off.;, tte P* 
inttoh4hat he broke, off a; bargain^ Vi . , , 
eluded, to follow her home. ^ 

almost immediately expressed a wish, to mari^^ha^ii :| 

*him that she was firee, but that for ihe j>re^i^t fi^ 
father nor her mother couJd do without her 
matter may be arranged, however,*' said 
calculated very sagaciously that a hquse^y^e. 
a decrease than an increase to the expei^c of 

Catherine,” says Vanderk^p, who waa a cohl^pi^my 
and had, probably, oft^n seen the lady hihiWjff 5* iltoih|^ fijajt 
remarkably beafitifid, was an sgrees^ble-lookingth^^^h 
person, and it was easy to understand, tM affeefeff 
quiet man like Van Huy sum. experienced for her.** ' , 

They were married in due time, and ^urihg the early par^'^f 
their union lived happily together. Ca^i^ine seenm r^l|i^^ 
have been a virtuous, person, though somewhat lij^hWinindy, 
and given to other society than that of her fau^y. : 
been somewhat. neglected in her youth,, she Vi|h 

pleasure to the compliments paid her by ,the fine 
came to 'look her husband’s picturf^s, gn^d ^ he' 
her for days and even weeks, to shut himself up in hit 
or wander through the country to study tie heautii^ nf 
her ardent affection for him fome what diminish^. 
fact that many young men paid court to ,her provCl t|^ 
common opinion of her wont of fascinating ^u^tl^S Is 
iuk>u8. Among her admirers was a Frenchman of 
Gervais, who used to express his passion by Wdtog ey^ day^ 
a large bouquet of flowers. 

Catherine perfectly understood what was me^l by 
attention, and yet rewai^ed the^endev by no^dfig'^ 

. a few gracious smiles, when he paradedup^gud 
street before the bouse, smiling wi^i 
whicb -is peculiar to Frencb Sfie. Waa'’-Sp iar^ 

from understanding the danger^of wharWas goM>| 
instead of throwing away the flowers, she made a 
giving thym to her husband, saying, or leaving him 
stand, that they weto sent to him by his friendA \ V* 

^ (renerajiy speaking, he observed, simply, that idic i 
"ment of the flowers w‘as too formjii. : At o^m, 
the bouquet to pieces, and triads 
vase, to give it > natural mraagemebt.: 
some time, and at length K. 
were, always received, began. ip 
,inter.ylew. ^ Be .aecprdbMfly':>^bta'''ip';j^^ 

;told ;W ’ tb^-meet ‘'Wm ^the., ''’papid. 

■‘flmt; letter, ^athefinp 'Fjdd np/atiCnfipti;/,*"!^ 
cbnbfaited habito bf ,,,i3iiett||% ,'ppid 

the^pl^^ w%$ 't3^ ,vidye^ 
perspttb''thfm .ber.'busbimd'' 

m9^ 

€ 


i#''' 




t fp 





, 

, <S«ttrvW^ itm |»wp<ji«^ Aofc tM tlwt my 

inifii lii^i but inet^acL r^^f ih«t tin <iwiy bfitt^ itid 
x^tntbii^^ t0 bet b<»uie ihed bitt^ tern bf 

bit hi ibie abelebcboly mood, ebuibt to obm- 
^ ma iiled tbe steinon trfber Ktief i but ebe i!rdnl4 not 
then to $ey tbat ebo ttae a Vety bad tiroman, 
[ i£ bi$ lore. Me laughed at tbia, and ^otigbt abe 
j U]p$et bbi of the taluaWe jmta of vatnleh ithiob 
l*tebebi)iy been aent to him tm a present ft^om Patw, and 
Mil prudent iban thought it beat io aay no mote of the 
m^tjlittet* fiUi gentleneaa only made hla tvlfe mote abtrowful, 
j|!pxf indeed thete waa teaaon ibt bet sorrow, though ahe did 
i^pt kdow it, for IVom that time forth unhappmeaa and discord 
Veto Introduced into the house 
Uonaieuil 0efvaia, iutioua at haffog beitt made a fool of, as 
ho fhought, determined to revenge himself, and meditated for 
aome tune how to carry Ris ]fro)feot into effect He began by 
writing a'^third letter to poor Catherine, expressing his sorrow 
for his previous conduct, calling himself all the villains in the 
world, and begging her to grant him that forgiveness without 
which he said his life would be miserable The good woman 
was delighted on receiving this communication, and Consented 
^Oaady to a request which it contained — that Gcrvaia should be 
allowed to continue his presents of dowers as if nothing had 
happened Every mormng, acoordmgly, a magmdeont bouquet 
brought to the door, and Van lluysum used to say, smil- 
ing, I see that our foiends, whom I had thought had 
forgotten us, begin to remember us again ** Whereupon 
CaHterine, m her innocent joy, would take the dowers and 
place them in various lights, that he might admire them 
time afterwards, Gervais met Van Huysum out m the 
ieida, and coming to him said, m a very mysterious manner, 
** 1 hope you are happy.” 

i hope so, too,*’ replied Van Huysum, smiling, and stoop- 
ing down to gather a remarkably dne blue- bell that grew at his 
fw, The French lago laughed m a < urious way, until he 
anoCeeded lu attracting the painter's attention 

What do you mean * ** said the latter, rising up and look- 
ing inquisitively at him. 

^ I! mekn,*’ replied Oervauh ** that if that be the case, all the 
ifealilh storiea Ihat the peo^e ttU about your wife Cathenne 
ilbuft be mere maliciotlB inventions.*' 

Add What do people say about my wife Catherine ?” cried 
Vanlluyium, bejijiniiing ffbw to feel uneasy, and remembering 
unexplained tears of his wifo some short time before. 
^^H^othtng particular,” said Gervais 
"^•STothingl People don’t allude to ‘nothing' m that ex - 
tlliu>r4inar^ tone,*' exclaimed the painter 

Why/* jwild Oervais, *♦ if 1 thought that the reports abroad 
^ trbe, I would not repeat them to you j but as they are 
‘ I* hteilre calumnies, you ought to know them. They 
fbut wife is in Correspondence with one of the 

» seoehily arrived in the suite of the Duke of Alva , 

fosOlt amusing part of the mattei is, that he pretends 
I Ilia a Frsubfecnant and has even assumed my name. 1 know 
bvmy m Wtig he sands a npsegay of dowers to your 
^ bat perhaps this may be by ybut permission; although 
^at fetters are ot^ehd among the dowOrs/’ 
^(feairlng theie words, V<m* Huysqm turned Very pale, 
i ^hat he had never fought of asking who 

the jpreaents of donvefe, whl^h he had received 
Ha broke aWdJr irOhi Chmvafe, and 
ahh^ M«iel£ UP in his studio, aha begi 

i^itay 'it irai l«tt }lMWd of in 

whsfh fe was eJaiihea as ktofen 
the pattyptfe^ *xt iiM 



_ MPy..,. 

life abfe 4lfe0fer#^iia!ihiing^ fefedf 

felmed man in the Uefeiy of pafei% m ^ 


most 
K age, 

t might be able to fttfehdt some iMhfe pardMiM Ha ^ 
paid gfOat attinti'^ to the annafe of Hutch painting and no 
man would be mote olpabl^ if he felt dS^osed, fef ^vfeg us 
ad account of all that vast number of httfed^Wt 
Who illustrated the ponod in which Van UvA « m ^ 

To return, however, to Vanderkamp*! narritiva m wO 
domestic tribulations of our fbwer^pmuter* Qu the 
that tuocceded his mterview with 0ervals,'he Wat^iad odfm- 
fbllythe arrival of the accustomed noSegay, and hfetet4 pt 
allowing his wife, to take it m her hands, seised fe 
and hurriedly saymg that it contained a AoWm whiOh 
Wished to copy, ran to his studio, and shutting hW^eu im 
it to pieces. Sure enough, there waa a small piece of folded 
paper concealed amongst the stalks, ooutau^mg theise Words^ 
“Thank you, dearest, thank you , you shall hcmt again 
to-morrow.” 

This missive, signed “ G,” naturally conOrmed t|wi dfeadfol 
suspicion which had agitated Van Huysum's mmd# 1^tea4, 
however, of goiiig^to his wife, and asking for aa^ gxpfenaHon, 
the unfortunate man determmed to indulge his grief M sttenee t 
to create no scandal, an^ simply to watch the pvtmeedihgs pf 
Catherme with greater care. 

This incident was the beginnmg of a feng senes of doufeSidc 
unhaupmess. V an Huysum was not able sometimes to restram 
himself foom making bitter allusions to Catherm^'^feiScoUduo^ 
and she, foelmg that his accusations were m the m|dn unjfeii:, 
and forgetting what cause she had given to his iiphmdm0 by 
a moment of imprudence, often answered with OlperiQr, and 
temble quarrels were tlie result Van Huysutn# by degrees, 
seemed to lose all self- guidance, except when ms art was 
concerned Among other things, he imagined tfelt thejofO 
who bore his name, was not really his, and th^rougb treat* 
ment which this suspicion naturally caused msy Mve pfeftly 
contributed to dnve the youth mto bad compatiy. 14 m 
rate, the whole touu began soon to talk of his encfeseSji ajSdtft 
became necessary, m fact, to send him away. 
husband of Agatha, of whom we have already spoks^« 
him under the care of the supercargo of one pf his ships* He 
went to India, as above stated, and seems, as W g^ev pldm’t ^ 
have seen the error of his ways At any mfe;, ire 4ndl him 
about fifteen years afterwards establish^ (Ml g merehsiKlt at 
Batavia, where the name is still preserved.m that Of 
of Bewink, Van lluysum, and Co. We dp not kOOir 
Van Huysum ever came to a proper explaimtumirltk higw|fe* 
The stoiy of his quarrel with the master of the house in wh|bii 
he lived, according to Vanderkamp* was o«pfefed( irtm a 
much more unfounded fit of jealousy than 0k|!^ suggfe^ by 
the malice of Gorvais It appears that thO Mdfettf Pfpd 
someumes to remonstrate with the pamtee the 
his language and conduct, and to praise the 

behaviour, and the decent demeanour of <Mlfe ^ 

that time, might almost be coifed on elWeiiyi 
HuysUm imagined that there must be soma 
for thw interference, and once forgbt hifeself so 
the landlord in answer to some mord thah ife 
romomtranee. Thisledioatmibfeqhfef^«e^ 

VanHuysum was driven feom thehouse. 
ever, that he was not ultimafely CMOfep^fef fe c 

Probably kn explanatiQn ensn^; and thife i 

reason to beXmve that tn this expifemtfen i 

wasin some measure ofeered bp, for tfes paktfeS MU eoi 
toUVewithher, trhich it 
sbehM been anything Hb pimm 



Hbws^^ssr, his msfehnhbly feinod Of mind still sMSg 1 
andTn m ottfaneed pfenaMf fee life ho IfeSfep fef 
nifee fond of 

fehfebnloVb^lfefe* IPfettishett hotj 
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i^g feeliagai^ Some pi^tmided that jHs , strange- |t h^ ;^er^4 i-that V an Pfyaum 




^ ■ijlilSlitoiiKy’ ifeeiWi,. " '3^^ tfiiit'Viitt 
',j»f,'V^ Cfool—'v^M 8 lady of 8tiBipd''t;bilt' 

^ ifltolHit’' M^dlle4'‘ lw^^ *j8!rt«. ' ' Thii ■■ 'D«t<xK 'Itistxniiiii lofoiW may,’ liiovo’i^, veiTr'')ri6i^l;f lab '1«4' i 
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vcHE wamwtf 
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wjfte^jst t>ri dtte* ' thftiS fehot3j«r, HweVw, ffeia bfit 
Yi^ii lio trace of tlus bittemese of .praetor 

to a|>|H?ar bi Ms I^ictiureB^ It ibay hare beten Uiat liO^aUowod 
Bcpefhlft|jf to peep out, but He expreseed it syiubolically au4 
siiysteiMtOusly in a iaiiguage understood only by hibaself. He 
may batii illbwed tbe complaints of bis grounded spirit to 
find vent sometimes in the bitter perfume of some wild bower, 
which be mingles with his garden favourites. Antiquity had 
set ati examj^le of tbwe delicate allusions, and the celebrated 
dower-girl of Athens gave a meaning, and that a clear one, to 
every garland, she wove. But whether Van Huysum sought 
or ilot to emulate Olyceta must for ever remain a mystery. 
All wc know is, that he threw his whole soul into his works. 

We regret that Vanderkamp, usually so copious in his 
details, has not given us sOme distinct account of Van Huy- 
sum's female pupil. Ite does not mention the name of Mdlle. 
Havermann at alh but alludes, with considerable vagueness, 
to reports of Some symptom's of envy exhibited by his favourite 
artist, He declares them to have been totally unfounded, and a 
little afterivards tells the dtory of a'Miss Petermann for whom 
Van Huysum appears to have entertained a great aftection. 
If, indeed, we did not know his character too well, we should 
imagine that he sought .a refuge from the unhappiness pro- 
duced by.his jealousy in the society of this young lady, who 
Yas ah artist like himself, though not his pupil. 

Her favourite subjects, indeed, were the bright- coloured 
birds brought home by the Indian traders ; but as she intro- 
duced frequently a few flowers as accessories, it is probable 
that her friend gave her some advice as to their composition 
and colouring. From the .similarity of the names we should 
be disposed to think that the whole story of the envy of Van 
Huysum for Mdllc. HavCrmann was an invention of his enemies. 
Miss^^etetmann, according to Vanderkamp, some years after 
her intimacy with our painter had diminished, m juried 
without the consent of her parents, and left the country in 
drder to avoid their displeasure. She settled in Paris and was 
no more heard of. 

‘ Haarlem was, in the seventeenth century, the city of flowers 
par eascclknce^ It boasted of some of the finest gardens in thc‘ 
world. George Foster, one of the comrades of Captain Cook, 
thus speaks of the famous flower-garden of Haarlem : — I 
Can no longer deny, that the winds scatter perfumes from 
Araby this Blest to the very ocean,; for through the balmy 
atmosphere we could distinguish the balsamic odour of the 
hyacinth and other flowers.” We all know the fabulous prices 
paid by certain Butch amateurs for flowers, and particularly 
for cwtam varieties of the tulip. At the time whtm Van* 
Huysum lived, certain squares of tulips were priced at six and 
. eight hundred pounds. A passionate admirer of this plant, 
one ^y, in default of money, gave cattle and goods to the value 
of 2,o00 florins (shout i&250). The proud owners of these rarities 
were the men who delighted to open to Van Huysum tiieir 
marvellous Conservatories, their incomparable gardens. Woor- 
helm is quoted as owing a portion of his great celebrity as a 
gi^ener to his extreme hospitality, And the friendship which 
cAted between him and the painter. Our artist, then, had 
billy to select the most lovely amid all that was lovely ; and 
eycry one will at once appreciate thwimmense advantage he ^ 
in Having before his eyes on all occasions the most 
and choice exainples. 

^t of constant con^mplaticn, Van Huysum appears to 
'^^boTsrad Sn flowers every aspect of life ; but a* 
bar© to make details always subtfrdhiate tq th^ 
frit^upb qf ,hhi' it is only by earcfhi exaniAthm that 

Ya dhwMiver those little msecis which surround thq' ^th ‘ 
a ^hii^g, siilgini^ bttJtring escort, m queen of 'flowfe, hoY- 
b'hot ^e, rejoices 'in a court 5 th AriSasuiiv’ 

mq the^lw^ysui^e, receive’ within cato 

; ;the-.toaj:;riWci the Jaiiimlh haqim pa*]^ 

^ the riafawb©itry-}>©ii7^^ , 




guished ^ 

their; movements,, somp' of 

some of bronji?© were epptt,ed; sbrnebtrc^'^^^^^ 

blue, some bgrk^ sqmq clear, Some ^d Maas rohiiC 

like a ttfrban, ,Qthws long -Hk,©'' the point of 
_they looked like a point of black velvet, .othbiri' thejr;djii|^e4 ^ 
as if they had been rubies/’ Such is |his HttI© jiiro 
Van Huysum has given, it life with as dqhcate 
pen of the poet* But He is not satisfied to raibe h fliy'Y|*h*! 
it8‘ gauae wings on the clear gromrd o^ an apricot or 
fruit; he further observes and studies^ to enrich Idb ^orkf^^ 
snail which crawls under the leaf of a luspberry^bp^h/ 
butterfly which flies around his vase, and the bright Hbettis/ 
with their gold and copper hues, If we examide these bbkti-l 
tiful bouquets, engraved by Eardom in mezsotint, ^ 
admirably represented an insect which crawls timidly oh a 
gooseberry branch, which serves as a junction^betweeh lYo 
peaches, like a bridge between two mountains upon a precipice. 
We often see the bullfinch ' making its nest at the of the 
bouquets of Van Huysum, and beside his . little gray-spott^ 
eggs are to be seen numerous rose-buds. Birds and flow^ 
are about to burst forth together. Even to the very dCW-dtbp 
is the painter accurate and admirable. He paints this litfllc 
accessory with life in all its fresh transparency, and there 
stand trembling on a bunch of grapes, fresh, cool, and humid^ 
in the pictures of Van Huysum, those liquid pearls Which 
live but a fitful hour. . ^ 

This may be a proiier place to say a few worfls of nimEiso- 
, tint, alluded to above. Some writers have indicated, as the 
inventor of measotint engraving, the Prince Palatine Robert • 
Rupert of Bavaria, nephew of Charles I, Others say that 
this prince was let into the secret by Louis de Siegen, an 
ofiieex in the service of Hesse- Cassel, whose first work, pub- 
lished in 1643, was a bust,c f the Landgravine Amelia Elisa- 
beth. The prince comn unicated the secret Of Be Siegen to 
Walleran Vaillant, a Flemish painter, and it was drvul|fed by 
the indiscretion of some workmen. We shall Tcturti to this 
point. ^ . 

It is generally knowm in what mesrotmt ‘differs from line 
engraving and aquatint. Instead of the engraver in aquatint 
and line using his point to form the dashes and the shades 
upon a polished plate which represents the lights, the engfraver 
in meazotint uses a particukt instrument tq. produce the 
lights upon a granulated plate which repreccnts the shedcw. 
In other words, he spreads black on a white surface^ the 
other distributes white on a black surface. The gfjdxdhg 
of the plate on which the engraver operates id meaiikitlnt 
is obtained by means of a tool called h cradle. This^'tbdh ’ 
of a circular form, is armed with Utile, all*but-impercej|^tibld 
teeth ; it is movtid over the surface of the plate ifr ©vter jrVay, 
so that the copper is covered with little, asperities; 
the grains of which w© speak. If the cdpper-plt^ thhii' pre-" 
pared is placed in the press, there result a proof 
black and of a perfectly even tint. Thia < 

obtained by a merely mechanical proefew,, the 0^^ 
artist’s work. After having fraced his drawing,;^ 

ji li’ ’’ 


makes his lights and half-lights, wearing away 
or less with the scraper, ^h©©© hghts, the 
the. black furnished by the upper graiU, ©oflil 
of 0 Aia?*o*osauro, which is necessary to iprodikee thb^'^i^^ 
'effect. The labour of the engraver^^m' 
exactly In engraving, the* copper,' bui, in ^dest^yid# . 

what the workman ,hAs' engykY©A'yi& Aq 'cr^ 

ator%''.|M!^s^ w#^* 

also th^’'thi»;'procass 1$^ A© 

''' '' 











^!?fr^ving itk ^Ls^^siotiiit. / Tb^ia is jiotru^i 
'to' c'iiAifdct&|i« 'it'aciti "'df 

S ire l)94ie«l aa ifl the aii>tbi tfuilswse ttf ieAwer;'i5t;^t« 

^ the skin of an aptio6t| am yell as the tdtigheoat 
or the tough skin bf a |>omegtatiate/ 'While the 
yiS the soft pets^ of the tuUpi or the 

; not a grain to render alt the other' 

ya,iS(^:1dn^^ with energy and native softness, 

** ,, with its deep Shades, its anion of 

iW hold demi4ihts» suits fantastic subjects, sub* 
o| abhi^iry|>oetry, so familiar to the gettius of Bembrandt; 
it moonlights by the melancholy Elshcimer, or 

nighji^scelrias as understood by ^chalhem and G^erard Doiiw, 
pbrtmi^yt if, this style of engraving does not imitate solid 
bb4l<?»^^ctually, ^d render the apparent character of their 
sujbstancesy it is admirably adapted to the representation of 
rlchihtmgmgSy of satins and velvets, and even of flesh; for the 
in0»aotint engraver has not to fear that shiny effect which 
Often renders the naked form unnatural in other engravings. 
In, the reproduction of colours, this process easily gives almost 
ineicpresgible demi-tints, which made the Italians call the style 
mjmo^iinto, a name vre have adopted instead of the tmniere . 
< noi/e of the French, But still it must be confessed, that if 
measotint colours a scene more broadly and more naturally, it 
is not so easy to render in it the finer elements of the art. It 
offers less scope to the genius and power of the artist. 

Another defect of this style is, that it does not last, that the 
plate soon wears out when in the press. William Gilpin says 
himself that you cannot obtain more than one hundred good 
proofs in mezzotint, the rubbing of the hand, and the press, 
having soon worn out work, that has scarcely penetrated 
beyond the surface of the copper. Nevertheless,'’ says this 
wrrtmr, ** if you constantly repi^ir the plate, it may give four or 
ffve hundred proofs of a very tolerable character. The best 
improssipnl'are not always the first ; these are too black and 
too crude ; the good ones begin from the fortieth to the 
sixtieth." 


/.ka^d of a ma^ibr wbo knows to tembvo jhs arudity> and to 

8^db8»>thb bud4^o^s\^''& traf^ltlj^^:' 

^of 'hla iCrapar, ' Tinjut^' 'tr^atad, - bng^rjavii^ ,in a 

We «idb|nre, because to, the tran<iu®,ty 
and well-defined shadows it unites free ^td 
masculine reUef, and . dashing touches widoh Mpng ^ 
painter*. These admirable attainpy^are difi,sult 
ordinary engraving, because the hand only tpuahosi tli^ 

- ahd is compelled to be chary of lights* instead of app^i]|^[; 
them with resolution and vigc;ur, as .you can in mWottnf^: , 
energetic strokes and the careful use pf the sorap^r^ 33a oiW/ 
words* in ordinary edgraving the whites are negatite/ ^4 
the energy is in the shadows. In mezzotint* energy 
be found in the touch of the deepe^ scratched light* aa ih 
shadows, where softness is increased by aqu^tink ,, , 

“The character of Prince Bupert," says a somewhat partial 
historian, “ is pictured fully in this fine engraving of the , 
‘Executioner holding the head of St. lohn/ as bpldly dashed 
off, as proud as the picture of the Espagnolot/’ .In the midat^ 
of a refined court, as Horace Walpole says, Bupert looksti^ 
like a rude artisan ; but let us rather copy the portrait trkcb4 
by the Tory. Hamilton* and which Walpole himself c^np|i^ 
help quoting. “He was brave and valiant t6 a fault Hb' 
mind was subject to certain errors he would have been sorry, 
to correct His mind had been fertilised by experiments 
mathematics, aaxd by some study in chemistry. He was poU^, 
to excess when it was not required, while he was proud, imd: 
even insolent when he should have been civil. He was tall 
and had a truculent look. His face was dry and hard when, 
even he tried to soften its expression ; when he was ilUhumoinpti. 
he looked like a demon," . , , ^ 

Such was the man who rested from’ the fatigues of Naaeby 
and Marston Moor, and from acts more than questionable, . 
vrho fled from the fatiguq of courts by giving himsell to 
art of which he only knew the rudiments, and yet which, h* 
carried to perfection. If he really was the inventor o!? tilft , , 
mezzotint, as Horace Walpole affirms, it is curious to hxo^l 
how, according to this author, Bupert was hrongHt tb 


By a singular contradiction in the usual order of things, 
it happens that mezzotint produced its^ best results in .the 
cfirly days of the discovery, so that the first engraver in mezzo- 
tint was the ablest and the most justly celebrated. On this 
point meaty writers have (Jisagreed with the canon of Salisbury* 
who. assorts tlmt this art has gone on progressing with the age, 
and who says that the masters of the eighteenth century are 
very for superior to the contemporaries of Prince Rupert, Even 
tlm ye^ existence of pictures executed by Rupert is denied by 
(JUpim who says diptinetly, “ As for the works of Prince 
iu^t, I know those that are positively proved to be by him ; 
and titose which are given out as his are executed in a hard, ^ 
blapik/ ^ 083^01 <ir»ngreeable style, which the masters who sue- " 
. ceedod him imitated." This is an error to be regretted in a 
mah O^Wh as OUpin. A very eminent and graceful 

crttia- sayi* *? in th* first place, it is certain that the prince 
^ } and what more convincing proof can 1 give of 

' Ihb tet. tha^ his arms are attached, by way of signature, 

* to wbtim )m executed, especially to that admirable 
'i&lf ^ who holds up the head pf St, John, 

w liebeira," these arm* are found on the 

S bias been reduced, and nothing but the^ust of 
i|r ^ decisive proof need we 

ofBaisohl' 

I ^tihtg htib * analytical inquiry into the 
can 'by ho means ’ag^fpe'that'tho. 
bWck,’ affd diiitig^sble 



discover 

“ Let us take the prince in his workshop," says "SV^jdpb^M 
“ coveted with dirt, ill combed, and perhaps with a dirty shtit* 
Omthe day of which I speak, he certainly was not shaved *md,: 
powdered to pay his court to Mis* Hughes ; for X sp^ bf tim. 
time wheu he was living in retirement at Bm^scls, ^alt^ Ms 
uncle's final catastrophe. Going oUt that day ei^ly In 
morning, he remarked a sentry, who, at a certain disti^i^O' 
from his post, was doing something to his gun. ' ’ ; 

“ j* What are you doing ? ' said the prince. 

“ The soldier replied, that the dew which had fallen durihg 
the night had rusted his gun, and that he wa* soTi^itef 
cleaning it. ‘ 

“ The prince approached, and, examining it nparesf, 
he saw something like a figure on the bm^el, with 
Uttle holes close m each othdr, like a djsm^ ^ ^ 
gold, and of which the soldipr Imd ehgrayenyW;^^tij!/';^^i|4^^ 
one knowsr what an ordinwy oiEcer\wnuld b^ye' 
similar case. ■ H he had been a 
would have scolded the young^fbtlow 
but tlie ^genius' fertile in experience, ^ 
accident the idea of mez;po,tmt'; Frpm'yrhit'feltl#^^^ 
prince concluded that tb<? means 
a plate 'of copper wiUi a g^aba 
which yould. 'give, , ' * . v 

on scratching diftr^t p^s, 







^jWS9q,>W%, «fe.l^w'! JAM; 
b«f^ w b|]fady|i^;«^ 9 e» 4a the fen^, ^.;pM|p 
Ijg(iiM8lh»4.W^heA,em«»ot}at;' i^pweeotiag.the portrait it 
Xo^i^tFaie AmeUe Sli«eb«th, whi«h pictur^h^ the 
rUt^'ofiQid. Iti»iinpp«iible,then,tosdinltth^^Iiert,|irM 
'iii.e iny^toT of a proceas wMoh a£avariaa offleer fouad.before 
.unlew.vo euppoae, which ia tmlilcely, that the prince 
jlpei# nothing of the diawrery of lajuia of Biegen. 


ai^ * »twfe4j4»Jw.4f^ %,>«WF ' . . » :>■ .‘S 

'r.v iaBnMei;niiwgQ%t'h|M peyet p &yt>n4tg,f^^J^ep 

.saith paint6|N>".or. witk.-;%pttblih,, , ^ |t 

haa.been {Kpnhp> and. many, conld he .jvgjpae^ ipho ,|i*tp 
given taatte.aadypgue to, the atylel J.. 

^ Vna paiut«d mmy dwetB jui wait|i%rrGpladY% . Bud 

they ar^ his b^t, and those ^whioh at tite pree^ 
fetch the. largest siiimsy npt only because of ^eir>, 




eepJeh'W '«6l«l;iot^;' 

'.J school ww ‘‘reVieiHuig' titt''thi» fotfelgki lihfe (jt*^n’aeui*''''of '6(:U](toJ)ro'‘t^ 

lty!e. ' Th6^' ^<£iv$ of haturi^; the Karifeb/tiie Thti der taaioii Why the Butch ate to |>teud of ^ 

Veldes, the Paul Potters, eten Xluysdaet^thoie gf^t '|)ainters Vah Buyisuto ia, that their yety riikitj^ htakce thehi 

td wl^m the eight of a ^hadyhut, the humhleet rJll, anda and rarity is dften ihbre feoVeted than gdniiw. ' w U 

ihw hb^ea, ^fftced to inspire a mtisterpiece— gave way to We must then, after all, cohtc hack to the hmtquota of 
laudscapefepaiiiters influenced by historical pre- occupations, Huysum; and it really should atiffice for ati artiat to hd ^e 
The great Gerard de LRiresse, a learned master, 'Uoo literary greatest of flower^paintcrs in his school, aS great, indcedi as 
to be a IflfjSt order;/ introduced into the, any. Even in fruits we must np| wholly absolve him ftoih 



TIIK MuKUMAff,— PAOM A 'PAmTlKp ilV VAN npV,$tJM., 


limple paatiirages of IlolUnd the nymphs and demigods of 
Cjjotiwsito* JUeimt 4>*yiM4s came to visit the grbvea where 
^beforh had only Wandered the buxom and ahoTtipfetticoaited 
iarMraV wives of B^ghdm. But this bastard dasakaBty 
leould nevbt inspire the same enthusiasm, and wJin, ^ eai^e 
;|jnsoio^^ thb 'prod notions |1ie;Sisn|^e 

im|We!|Siicms<bf ‘the ' masters*. .The" natoml cQn«<^tienoe'.',of ^;ms 

/ 'engraving^ (ah4 he eev^My' ^new 

' ' ikfa . iNri' . .f^a . >1.' . J.!. . ■■ 


having be^ untTioeeMfu]. 'Some'of 

.a»«umtt.th, pidiih-ffflvwy, AVe,aw^Mao«^;;iii,s|| 

i3u« d,>t)a,;(o«mlk:'<ot hte). *rV' 

'-** ■"■ '^'iW 

’ ,H«',«!SM(''" 












'Of ''«p^*.;' ym-' tk0;J^»y4‘ , \Uk ;Otl^ 

plet^Mr^^ 'o4‘\%lit.>^o-1^&];'' Bni»»^i' AA ,LW' 

fj|'^^,iwiat«?»iii' '‘;‘**'Tkm'S»i^.tdlouT/* '’'"'".V ' '■'* ’ " / ’ ' 

iodk ^U lirUte^ tko^h i^aUy tke :aknofet The Mar quie of W ^$>niiaster lies e fine picture, lyorth 4^260. 

; Ijeik h^t/' By keep^g his '^bacKgi^otmd slightly gray, It is a rich assemblage of firult, cbilsiatmg of p^irijfe arid white 

c6ul4 ^easily display clear flowers there Mfith grapes, a out melon, peaches, plums, apricots, an open pome- 

yl^rciui tpne; ’andhe hadj moreover, this advantage, that gradate, a bunch of filberts, a cracked walnut, currants, and 

; i|iis neiitrtd ground; being less luminous, gave a reflection to raspberries, some of Whibh are disposed in a basket, and the 

;thi(»,dorhmodeis ivhich were projected upon it. whole skilfully grouped on a marble table, mingled with 

|t' TahHuysum h%d three brothers, who were distinguished in a few flowers^ consisting of the cocl^s-comb, the hollyhock, 

pmdiipg; Justus, virho died at twenty-two, and who painted and the convolvulus. This pictures .gi^es evidence of a 

large "and small battle-pieces with astonishing facility, and master hand in every detail; the effect of the whole is most 

' wdldtcut mpd©la» with, great genius and taste. Jacob, who exquisite. \ 

: died in Xondon, used to copy the works of his brother so as In the Amsterdam 'Museulm is a picture ^representing an 
tp deceiye even a practised eye. He also designed pictures elegant group of flowers, composed of Irosefs, hyacinths, auri- 

' himself, a^er nature, which are much esteemed. The third, culas, anemones, disposed in a vase adorned with boys 
named John, lived still in 1773, in the year that Desohamps playing with a goat, placed on a' marble slab* on which are 

published the fourth volume of the Lives of Painters*” Van a bird^s nest witli four eggs, and a p^ny, some blue>^ bells, and 

I^ixysum died on the flth of I'ebmary, 1749, leaving three a rose. Bated 1726, painted on a light ground, 

children ; and though he received, during his lifetime, con- There is another representing a fine collection of fruit, 

plderable sums of money for his pictures, he died poor, consisting of grapes, peaches, plums, apples* ^c.* and a vine 

" The high price of Van Huysum’s picUites,’' says a IVench branch and a sprig with raspberries on it, interspersed with a 

critic, is accounted for in several ways. In the first place, few flowers and insects. ' ’ * 

tbciif finish is exquisite, and it is a circumstance worth In the Louvre is a very fine work — “A quantity of Fruit," 
remarking, that amateurs pay nccording^to the labour which a piled indiscriminately on a marble* table, consisting of grapes, 

i^ioturo seems to have cost; then- to their beauty, for it is peaches, and plume, amongst which mingled an Alrican 

eelrtain that* in the special instance of 'flowers, Vmi Kuysum marigold, hyacinths* and a cock*s-comb. A basket of apric(>ts 

’ heycr had a rival ; in fine, to their rarity, for in all Exiropc we is also on the table. It is on a light ground. 

* cSiif^seareely find a hiindred pictures altogether.” The painter Another represents A quantity of fine Fruit,” consisting 

hb^solf sold ^em at a high rate, and his principal purchasers, of melons,, j^eaches, grapes, and plums, interspersed with 

\ ^wstfore, Were auch men as the Count de Merville,' the Buke flowers --V^hite poppies, cock’s * combs, ^ and convolvuluses, 

' bf Elector of Saxony, the Prince of Hesse Cassel, grouped on a marble slab. In the background is a terra-cotm 

the Jphg Ppl^rid, the King of Fru^ia, th Elector Palatine, vase, adorned with Cupids. • 

- iind,ii^i;9jtadthoider. In the Royal Gallery of Dresden is ** A group of Flower^,” 

' of thb Louvre possesses some of the finest of consisting of red and w^hite rosea, irises, tulips, S^c., tastefully 

Vati Huy^tim^ known to th^ world. They consist of land- mranged in a vase, standing on a marble slah{ on which lies a 

I lowers, ftuitSf ^c. ; some rated as high as ^£480. chaffinch’s nest with three eggs. 

SmiAi attained as high a degree of perfee- In the Royal Hermitage of St. Petersburg is tlie reprl^senta- 

tion in^iiunting fruit and flowers as is likely that science tion of ” A beautiful Va»e,i»mbo8scd with.Cup^s,” standing 
wiU ; His best works defy imitation; but there are on a marble table, containing n rich assemblage of flowers, 

skUf^/c^ies in existence, wHch closely resemble his works, consisting of white, red, and yellow roses, auriculas, anemo- 

Iliis ittdtatot^ wefe kis brother Jacob Van Huysum, who nes, poppies, African marigolds, &c*, upon the table. At the 

’ devnted Ixis time tb his brother's pictures,* foot of the vase are a ohaflinch's nest containing four pggH, a 

in.iwhicm hb became VeJ^ skilful. He died in lAmdon, 174^. sprig of nastertiums, and a full-blown rose, The back gioaiul 
HeRyed ttme yil^ I*ord Orford^ andpainted a uum- represents a park scone. . Signed and dated 1722, 

b^ yf idr^hlm Andther was Herman Van dor Myn, The companion to this is *♦ A choice selection of Fruit,” dis- 

He studied under Ernest Stoven, posed in the most skilful manner on marble table, anunigst 

’^d.b^llj att^ by the beauty of Vmi Hu 3 ' 8 tun, began to which may be enumerated clusters of grapes gf different kinds, 

<SfWeofeedi04 weU---and none have arrived at considera- peaches, pomegranates, apricots, and plums ; ^ with these arc 

^ble ^ih^^Q in tKls branch of art, but became anxious to dis- tastefully mingled the white poppy, the scarlet lychnis, and 

It^ngplsk hbnself in others^ --painted distance end portrait sub- the marigold. A bunch of red currants, a cracked walnut, 

; but wiw hoi prudent, and died ln,^ondon, in poyOrty, and another in its shell, lie on the front of the table; and at 

, the extremity of the group stands a handsome, vase, adorned 

Jolm Von fiither and son, studied Van Huysum; the with nymphs, in which are a hollyhock, a rose, and other 
yqu^or produ^d some h^AUiant pictiireti ; two of them are in flowers. . 


tl: SMAISSANCE^’ (REVIVAL ()E ART). 


"I ^ 

a term which' is n<fw' exclusively applied^ 
return to 'Ghrqck and, Roman ideas of 
.displ^e^ iu ,tho^ a»cicnt _,afcatihesfl, and the general 
!er taste matters of: art* which took place Ju 
It was hi'JiWy*--t1^t''’ modbier Imd nurse^ 
this movement to<^ itj rj#f^ . .jTt ip|ist ,my 
» vere -no minterith^o duiinf. 
•^10^ history,., but ektot;'' 


state of things conj^ued tUl tke middle of the thirteenth-cen- 
tury ; and the, first symptoms of a change appeared in the 
marked improvement of sculptuTe ambngst’lhe Tuscans^ 
Bys^tine rul^had hitherto cbm|det^y eheh the Italian 
ci;^ts^,but they tum^ hrdm the tvorks of the modern 
<^eek« to thoiMB of their ancestors* There was in Italy a very 
el Ancient etaturn^ hot until now ^ 

Kic^laPisAno tooktlm lead'* 
" ' itt.^yiriOUs' 'workA, ‘ particularly bos- “ 

dtid-opAiments,^ showed the 
achieved. His 
fb^daT'' of that great' 
‘ ^i&onhteliioi and the' ceiobratod' 


i 



(iMbeirtijjtbe, mnkex of the Flormt^e gate$i p 
Angelo p/onounoed wotthy of ibrmitJfe the e^trahOe td 
dise. The improvement of sculpture was followed fejr tha^ 
in mosaic, the school of which has earisted Iti Home so pariy^f^ 
the eleventh, and twelfth centuries ; b^t for want of ajiecimens 
for stud}'', painting long remained in a more incompletestate than 
cither of th(j foregoing branches of art. The revival in painting 
is due to Florence, and the genius which presided over It was 
Oinnabue. He appears to have learnt the art from some 
Greeks who had been invited to Florence, and painted in the 
chapel 8. Maria Novella, ' The essential and fundamental 
principle of the Greek art, however, was a fiaed and unalterable 
adherence to established rules, so that, every artist copying his 
master, no change, and consequently no improvement, could 
ever be oficcted. Oinnabue, however, like most other Italian 
artists, got the better of his Greek education, threw off the 
yoke, and went straight to jiaturofor instruction. *^But his 
talent,” says Lansl, “did not consist in the graceful. His 
Madonnas have no beauty ; his angfels in the same piece have 
all the same form. Wild as the age in which he lived, he 
succeeded admirably in heads full of character, especially in 
those of old men, impressing an indescribable degree of bold 
sublimity, which the moderns have not been able greatly to 
surpass. Vast and inyentive in ’*conceptioit, he executed 
large' compositions, and expressed them in grand proper- 
tums,” 

<Ji(»tto made another step in advance, by giving greater 
cbaslonoBs to symmetry, more pleasing effect to design, and 
greaU r softness to colouring. The meagre hands, the sharp- 
jiointed feet, and staring eyes of the Greek style all disappeared 
under him. This ^adual transition was due wdiollyto the 
study of the antique. It was to this that many of the greatest 
geniuses of Italy owed their development. In l.'MU we find 
the Florentine painters, who had now become a numerous 
body, forming themselves in^o a frat(*rnity, which they styled* 
the (Society of St. Imke. Many similar ones were formed in 
otlu r parts of Italy, parlicularly at Venice and Bologna. Those 
associations, however, did not include painters alone, but were 
open to all who worked at the various trades reqt^iring most 
skill and dexterity. Painting was not yet looked upon in the 
light of a liberal profession, but still the de corpt was 
growing up amongst those who practised it, Giotto’s discovery 
of oil-painting, towards the middle of the fifteenth century, wag 
ibo crowning step in advance. The rest was left to genius ; 
ami how nobly genius did its part, it is not necessary here to 
rclaK'. The beginning of the sixteenth century was styled tlte 
Goldmi Age of Art, though much remained to be achieved. 

It was not, however, until the appeai'ance of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo that the Benaissance made its way 
beyond the Alps, and spread its blessings over' France and the 
iiortli of Furopc generally. These great men belonged to 
what is called the Florentine school— a School which, though 
wanting in power of relief in drapery, in beauty, in grouping, 
as well as in many other points, yet always excelled design. 
Da Vinci and Michael Angelo were its two great masters, and 
when they appeared they inaugurated, a' new era by pointing 
out the Immutable ch^acteristics and established laws of 
nature, thence deducing rules which tlieir successors hive 
since followed with great effect both at home and abroad* 
The history of the former of “these grand old masters “ is a 
series of t^urpphs of the l^ghest oMer, in which art seemed 
almost to hai^ attained to perfection,, ^We ali reinember the 
pleasiilg Steij^j^whiiiih so s^lkingly the spli^dp^ of 

tlic ideal to #hflch. he strove tp attoai) And the ukdoptl^^le 
patience with w^chf he tahomped in of the great 

of his ambition* Ite l^dred for four yearn at a 
of a Florentine lady haniad Xdso# btt* wa^, 
complete it to liis ,p^h 
the attempt in despair/, 
one of the 'finest Of his 
dcavoured' in vain' to k 


'Xt'is oudiig^to this circuni'itat^eAHat ’’ii' 

Landello^ 'in .a paint|agt representing 'jp 

symboUcal form, which he has this y^r eathlb|t^ j 
Louvre, and sti efigriving of which wu Kero &uppl^(^| ^ 
him in so prominent a position amongst the; 
promoters of the Een^Ssance. Tibia'" pleture/ wh& 

.form part of tlie new decorations of the X0Utre/ppn|#j^ 
several exaggerations and peculiarities of a former agdf 
artist has introduced into it all the chii^ctier&tWs; 
sculpture, as well as of many of the paintings of the sitfieen)l^ 
century ; the slender eyebrows, removed far from the' pup^ J; 
the high forehead, the elegant, but almost iHsdolnW 
all remind us of the proud beauties of fibe French 
at that period. The length of the arms, legs, imd: 
and various otlier details, belong to a type well 
those who are familiar with the difiercnt schools and 
epochs in the history of French and Italian art.^ The^^ 
proportions, no doubt, give a certain air of nbbiUty W 
figure, but many of the artists of the Jtenaiseence 
aggerated them, and M. I.iartdeUe has intentidna&y 
this exaggeration, in order to indicate the taste df 
period, and give an appearance of chronological acptifMy'tet' 
his work. If we suppose the woman in this painting 
up, it will be found that the ditfotent parts of her body aiife ja^l^ 
in the proportion laid down by rule ; for instance, 
will be greater than ten heads. But We must not 
this as a fault, because it is in reality an liistor leal trait; i 
thus the artists of tlie time drew their women, as may 
by an examination of an^*^ of thebr works in the pOlaVe 
Fontainebleau. The huge mass of drapery is another 
terlstio also, w'hich shows that the artist baa 
avoid all appearance of anachronism, and the 
rally is distinguished by the> dignity of the . attifcAl^ 
elegance of the features, and the fineness of the c/ 

At her feet are two little cherubs ; one, reatih# uA ^ 
lion of Francis L, the great patron of the 4^ts 
raises his head, and contemplates the EonaUsOnce 
with unmixed satisfaction. This is the genius of 
ing good time, full of faith and hope, and tb^ 

transformation then taking place in the arts. / bhililfs 
head displays great feeling abd power of thm^^ti!i^i4 
vatiou. Infantine simplicity and artlessne^ 
the intellect and forethought of a more.advani^ 
from every feature. The other cherub recHnCs ih ^ 
attitude, and with a very sad expression df . 
against a beautiful enamelled vase. Though 
not here so well marked as^ in the other 
.to perceive that this symbolises 
inspiration mouwamg over the' triumph'^ 

Graeco- Koihan traditions. * ^ 

There is one" man in En^md, howi^, 
matters of art are ^ yearly adtpiirhj^ 
auihority, 'bedause hd SiippbHS'titeid''''by.;^^ 
brilliancy, by all of |idrsdh«d 

nary depth apd fetiyouf} had by A' 

: subject on which hrb^ites-'^b'Aded:'.^ 

Eb^ltihr^who looka''hi>oh 
calamity* > ’ Shm;t’ ^brhich' 

notice the Bul^ect, ^ i^hnexion wb^ it ' work ^ 
a^'acted' oonsldetabUt'attentiob., 
would^'be unpatdbnMe 'to ''Wl 

the ' yiewi, 
has been 

' ^tonesnf'lfsmioisi*' 

tire 'wbWi> ' 


,-4aesb/>^|;;'the 'two. 
'abd^aiihp®* 


’ 'Ki 


he invited the artisl^^ how WliiS 
pany him to Paris* 

Onger continued i 





EMINENT NfASTEKS*;' 

oM J»edi®yiir town* of the Continent, Morality, began to lose sight of Christ, and fix their thox^htS 
our ptesent streets and »auares. more on themselves^ and conseciuently to analyse instead of 
is by everybody admitted,, though there is a %vide believing. It is a return to that early subservience of art to 

of opinion as to the cause ; butaan this we cannot simple and undivided faith -and undoubting hope- to make it a 

As to the diiference in the spirit which animated veritable form of worship, and not merely a source of amuse* 





g rie^an bw state- 

;>u>Ugh, ’'S^e^-tmaitnly ^<‘.lcarer^^ and 

g 'to 0^ the.' 

Study at ktk¥' 


^ir, Iluwkin pro^jj^es 

' the wide diH'crcnee in the 

we suspect his views will make' 
country, "fhe spirit of pure devotion 









